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England  often  allow  them  to  be  spoiled  by  the  putting  down  or  Flower.beds  by  their  Gardeners, 
671 .  Variety  of  Trees  and  Sbruos  in  the  Grounds  at  Kenwood,  679L  The  Farm  and  Farmery, 
67&    Remarks,  67& 

CHAP.  IV. 
Supplementary  Details,  674. 
Sect.  I.    The  Dwelling-house,  675. 

The  Bath-room,  675.  BXidflg.  SSa  The  simplest  Form  of  a  Vaponr.batb,  677.  A  Showei^bath,  677. 
Heating,  677.  Siebe's  Self-pressure  Cock,  678.,  and  Jig.  S90.  A  Gentleman's  Dressing-room  on 
the  Ground  Floor,  679.  Tne  Nursery,  6W.  The  School-room,  680.  The  Addition  of  a  Room. 
68a  The  Plant  Cabinet,  68a,  and;!^c  291.  to  S9i.  Mode  of  heaUng  a  Plant  Cabinet,  686.,  and 
Jifi.  S96L  and  897.  Dr.  Amott's  Stove,  687.  Mr.  Moor's  Hot- water  Apparatus,  6B8.,  and  ilg. 
896.  Joyce's  Apparatus  for  heating  by  Steam,  690.  Ventilation,  OOa,  and^.  S97.  to  SOD. 
Regulation  of  Temperature,  69SL.  and  jj[g«.  aOL  and  309. 

Sect.  II.    The  Domestic  Offices,  694. 


Out.of.door  Ice-houses,  719.,  and  figs.  308.  and  309. 

Sect.  III.    The  Scenery  of  a  Suburban  Residence,  721. 

The  Entrance  Lodge  and  Gates,  721.  Gates,  722.  The  Style  of  the  Entrance  Oates«  7231.  Designs 
for  Entrance  Lodges  and  Gates,  7S4.,  and  Jigs.  SIO,  to  SSO.  Lodge  executed  at  Chequers,  724. 
Lodge  by  Mr.  Brigden,  724.  Lodge  at  Redleaf,  725.  Italian  Lodges,  788.  A  Grecian  Lodge, 
782.  Elevation  of  a  Grecian  House,  781.,  and>^.  329.  The  Approach,  732.  The  View  ftom  the 
Drawingroom  Front,  792.  Circumstances  which  produce  Beauty  in  Pleasure-grounds,  7SS. 
The  most  common  Faults  in  the  Views  ttom  the  Drawingroom  Front  of  the  House,  783.  View 
Arom  the  Lawn  Front  of  Wimbledon  Hoose^  with  Figures  improperly  introduced,  734.  Mono, 
tony  or  Deformity  of  Lines  in  Pleasure-ground  and  Park  Scenery,  735.  Scenery  near  Stafibrd. 
736.,  mdfiffs.  333.  and  3M.  The  Connexion  of  the  House  with  the  Grounds,  73a  The  Haha  I 
or  Ah  I  ah !  739.  Terraces  and  Platforms  Accompaniments  to  Mansions,  740.  Water,  740. 
Boring  and  Well-digging,  741.  Preserving  Water  in  Tanks  and  Cistemi,  741.  Raising  water 
by  the  Hydraulic  Ram,  742.  Fountains,  748.  Relation  of  the  Jet  to  the  Reservoir.  74SL  Foun. 
tains  as  a  Matter  of  Taste,  745.,  and  Jigs.  385.  to  S4&  Flower-gardens,.  746L  Dlstribotion  of 
Ornaments  in  Flower-gardens,  751. 
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Page 
Oenenl  Tieir  and  Mctknu  of  Foole  Fuk 

cbinmey-pot,  1  and  9:  .  .  -  .  50 
Caat-iroo  diimnef-pott,  S.  and  i.  .  -  -  51 
Conical  chimney-poU  and  aectloo,  5.  and  6.  58 
Truncatad  pvramklal  chimney^toCs,  7.  and  8.  53 
Oaneral  outUne  of  a  cottage  villa  roof,  to 
chow  the  manner  in  which  MToral  kinds  of 
chimnej-pota  may  be  uaed,  9.  -  -  •  54 
Nautical  cowl,  la  and  11.  .  .  .  54,56 
Nautical  oowl,  cndoaed  in  arehitectuTal 

caaet,  18.  to  1& 55. 57 

Sectioo  abowlng  concealed  boriaontal  open- 
ing! orer  a  door,  for  TentUating,  17.        -     57 
Vertical  aection  of  a  diimney-top,  Auniahed 

with  a  long  cylindrioal  tube.  l§u  •  -  5S 
Section  acroaa  an  aah.grate  and  fireplace, 

19. 71 

Dining-room  for  a  anaD  fubuiiMn  Tilla,  80.  90 
Octagon  <Uning.room,  81.  -  -  -  -  98 
Section  across  an  octagon  <Uning.room,  82.  9S 
Flans  and  devations  of  breaks  and  recesses 

in  the  walls,  83. 94,  and  85.  .  -  -  181,188 
Flans  and  detatloos  of  diimnef-ptooes,  96. 

andS7. 134,185 

Mode  of  fitting  fsnden  to  )amba,98u    .       -    186 

Stone  Hntd,  891 135 

Unartist-Ukeandartise-like  junction  of  walks, 

30.  and  31. 143 

Flower-beds  dinioaed  in  an  artist-like  man- 
ner, 38.     143 

Flower-beds  irregularly  disposed  .  -  •  143 
Seds  unsymmetrically  and  symmetrically 

disposed,  34.  and  35. 143 

Oroiming  trees,  361  and  37.  •  -  -  -  146 
Dis^utton  of  beds  on  a  Uwn,  38.  and  391 

146,147 
Sections  of  noond  in  front  of  a  house,  show- 
ing the  eibct  produced  by  dUftient  slopes, 

40.and41. 148 

IU.balanccdTiew,4fi. 149 

Well-balanced  Tiew,  43.  •  -  -  -  149 
Harmonious  disposition  of  anumborof  sorts 

oftrccsandsbubs,44.  -  -  •  .  158 
Laying  out  a  small  plaoe,  so  as  to  obtain  ya- 

riety  in  the  views,  45.  -  .  -  «  154 
Judicious  mode  of  laying  out  walks,  46.  -  156 
Ttees  arranged  in  the  gardenesque  manner, 

47.     - 165 

T^ees  arranged  in  the  picturesque  style,  48.    165 
Clothes-post  and  socket,  4a  and  50.     -       -    176 
Diagram,  shoving  the  portions  most  flirour. 
aMe  for  the  admission  of  the  sun  to  bound- 
ary walls  and  sides  of  houses,  51.      -       -    178 
Design  fbr  laying  ont  and  Ranting  a  piece  of 
pound  150ft  long  by  30ft  wide,  where 
the  ol^ect  is  the  saving  of  expense  in  the 

first  oost,  52. 183 

Design  tot  laying  out  a  fburth.rate  suburban 
garden,  where  the  ol^ect  is  economy  in  the 
after-management,  fil.  and  54.  -       -    189. 192 
Derign  fbr  laying  out  and  planting  a  garden, 

where  the  object  is  jKoilt,  55.  ...  901 
Designs  fbrfhmtgar«iens,5&  and  57.  -  811 
Mode  of  forming  the  outline  of  flower-beds 

witti  bricks  and  tiles,  58.  to  64.  -  814^815 
Design  fora  fhmt  garden,  to  be  planted  with 

roses  and  hetbaoeous  plants,  65.  -  -  8S7 
Dssign  for  a  front  garden,  to  be  planted  with 

florist's  flowera,  66L  -  •  •  -  •  830 
Ferspective  view  and  ground  plan  of  a  single 

hoop  and  wire  treUlL  67.  and  6&      -      .   831 
DoolOe  trcOia,  fbmod  of  hoop  iron  and  iron 
wiie^flS.    .      .      .   ^r    .      -      .   fSB 


Design  fbr  laying  out  back  Mrdens  ftir  the 

displav  of  flowers,  7a  and  71.  -  -  -  834 
Design  ftr  layiQg  out  a  fburth^iatesuburban 

garden,  where  culinary  vegetables,  fhiits, 

and  a  f^  flowers,  are  to  be  cultivated,  78.  836 
Iron  rod  fbr  staking  peas,  7a  -  -  -  9lfi 
Design  fbr  a  fhmt  ^udea  of  a  fburth-rate 

suburban  garden,  where  the  matai  ol^ect  is 

a  display  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 

and  border  flowers,  74.  ....  810 
Design  fbr  laying  out  and  planting  a  ftaorth. 

rate  suburban  garden,  where  the  otrtect  is 

chiefly  to  make  a  picturesque  display  of 

ornamental  trees  and  shndu,  75.  .  .854 
Design  tx  laying  out  and  planting  a  fourth. 

rate  suburban  garden,  where  the  object  is 

to  have  a  greenJiouse,  or  to  force  fhiits 

and  flowers,  76.  -  -  .  .  .  5M3 
Sunk  flower-bed,  Ti.  and  78.  -  -  .  965 
Raised  flower4>ed,  7a  and  80.  -  -  .  906 
Raised  and  sunk  flowet4>eds,  with  brick. 

work  borders,  81.  and  88.  .  .  .  .967 
Rrugmknsfo  suavbolens,  83.  -  -  .  .  967 
Star.like  bed,  in  a  raised  framework  of  turf, 

8&.---....272 
Desims  fbr  firootgardens,  to  be  lakl  out  in 

dlArMtway^8fmd88L  -  .  877,878 
Four  designs  ibr  fhmt  gardens  to  street 

houMs,  of  one  pereh  eadTap.  and  80».  886, 987 
Four  designs  for  fh»t  gardens  of  one  peich 

and  a  half  each,  90.  and  90*.        -        886L887 

Tsssavase,9L ^^880 

Goblet  vase,  98.       - 880 

Two  designs  fbr  flcont  gardens,  containing 

seven  perdies,  98.  -----  881 
Two  designs  fbr  fhmt  gardens  to  street 

houses,each  containingaboutsevenperehes, 

94.-.       ......898 

Hyde  Park  gardens,  95k    .       .       •       .    .    995 
Design  fbr  a  fhmt  garden,  coounon  to  81 

ho5ses,96.   - 503 

Design  for  a  garden  oommra  to  a  crescent 

of  nouses,  97.     ......    905 

Design  fbr  a  fhmt  garden  to  a  group  of  tix 

houses,  97.         ......   806 

Diagrams,  showing  the  posltioii  of  the  collar 

in  trees  planted  in  dutoient  soils,  99.  to 

^101 311,318 

Design  for  a  double  detached  bouse,  with  the 

ordinary  arrangements  106.  -  .  .315 
Design  fbr  adouUe  detached  bouse,  with  the 

entrance  porches  at  opposite  sides,  106L  -  320 
View  of  acottage  in  the  Eliaabethan  stylew 

107 ai 

Ground  plan  of  a  double  detached  suburban 

villain  Pon:hesterTerraoe,Bayswater,  108.  3C8 
Front  view  ofthe  same,  1091  .  .  -  387 
West,  south,  and  east  elevatioosof  the 

same,  Ua  to  118.     •      .       .       388,329 
Section  acroas  the  garden  of  the  same. 

113.        .         -         .         .  ^^  331 
Isometrical  view  ofthe  same,  114        -   334 
Flan  of  aroom  added  to  a  house,  without 

destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  buildinc. 

115. 1   960 

Design  fbr  a  double  detached  hous^  with 

both  entrances  under  one  porch,  11&       -   361 
Ferspective  view  of  the  same,  117.         -    308 
Deslan  tor  a  doukde  detached  bouse  in  the 

Itauan  a^e,  with  the  entranoes  flrom  a 

common  front,  118.   .       -       -       .       -   8S8 
FerBpectiveviewofthesame,lla  -     .    3S0 
Design  Ite  a  dotiUe  detached  bouse,  with  the 
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gardeni  laid  out  prindpaUy  with  a  view  to 
the  culture  of  flruit  trees  and  culinary  re- 
getablec,  ISO.     ......    364 

Pear,  trained  «f»  9ii«no«<Zfe,  121.  -  -  •  365 
Pear,  trained  en  pjframide,  18S.  -  -  -  365 
Section  of  flagstone  walk,  with  strawberry 

edgings,  123. 366 

Design  for  a  single  detached  hous^or  suh. 

urban  villa,  with  a  fourth-rate  garden,  IM.  374 
Design  for  a  single  detached  house,  adU<rin- 

ing  the  preceding  design,  125.  -  -  •  378 
DMign  for  a  small  nurden,  attached  to  a 

single  street  house,  in  a  country  town,  126.    382 
Design  for  laying  out  a  street  garden  to  a  sin- 
gle detached  house ;  the  whole  plot  being 
only  one  tighth  of  an  acre  in  extent,  127.    385 
Design  for  a  residence  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
country  village,  containing  a  quarter  of  an 

acre,  128. 388 

Design  for  a  suburban  villa  of  four  acres  in 

extent,  129. -    390 

Design  for  a  subuiban  villa,  the  house  of 
which  forms  part  of  a  row ;  the  whole  con- 
taining about  one  acre,  130i      .       .       -   998 
Ground  plan  of  a  polygonal  rustic  structure, 

131 393 

Elevation  of  the  same,  132.      -       •       -    .    394 
Brick  and  tile  drains,  133.  to  135.         -       -    397 
Section  of  a  glased  house,  adapted  for  the 
culture  of  peaches,  grapes,  and  ornamental 

plants.  136. 399 

Design  for  a  street  viUa,  laid  out  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Great  Malvern,  137.*     -       -       -    402 
Longitudinal  section  of  the  same,  138.        -    403 
Design  for  a  single  detached  bouse  and 
grounds,  occupying  about  an  acre  and 
three  quarters,  139.   -       -       ...    405 
Isometrical  view  of  the  same,  142.       -       -    406 
Picturesque  boundaries  to  groups,  140, 141.    406 
Iron  trap  for  preventing  smdls,  adapted  to 
the  sloes  ofroads  and  gutters,  143.  to  145. 

415, 416 
Water  trap,  for  preventing  the  progress  of 

rats  along  a  drain,  146,147.       •       -    416,417 

Box  drain.  148.     -       .       .       .       -       -418 

Barrel  drain.  14a     -       >       -       -       -    -    418 

Dndn  pit,  ror  receiving  the  sand  carried 

through  the  grating,  IdiX  >       -       -       -    418 

Rubbledrain,  151. 418 

Diagram,  showing  dillbrent  curvef  in  the 

approach  road,  152. 423 

Piece  ofartiflcialrockwork,  153.     .       -    -    440 
Plan  ofa  portion  of  countrv,  154.         .       .448 
Working  plan  of  five  fiods  thrown   faito 
squares  by  N.  and  S.  and  E.  and  W.  Unes, 

155. 450 

Sketches  taken  from  diflferent  stations  within 
the  ring.fnice  of  an  estate ;  showing  the 
character  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  156b 

to  164. 451.453 

Another  mode  of  exhibiting  the  character  of 

the  surrounding  scenery,  165.  ...  455 
Panoramic  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 

166. 455 

Sectional  plan,  exhibiting  the  subsoil,  mine. 

ral  character,  ftc.,  of  an  estate,  167.        -    456 
Working  surfkce  plan  ofanesute,  168.      -    457 
Ground  plan  of  the  house,  offices,  Ac.,  on  a 
larger  scale,  160.        -       -       ...    459 

Sun-dial,  170 -4<» 

Fountain,  171.      • 461 

Rustic  thatched  structure,  171  .  .  .  465 
Rustic  structure,  with  a  roof  formed  of  stript 

of  wood  with  the  bark  on,  17.  -  -  .  467 
Flan,  exhibiting  the  disposition  of  trees  and 

shrubS{174.  -  .  -  -  .  -  468 
GroundPlan of  Hendon  Rectory,  176.  -  484 
Pern>ective  view  of  H«Klon  Rectory,  178.  .  488 
Views  at  Hendon  Rectory    .    175.177.179.483. 

486.489 
Design  for  a  subuiban  villa  of  two  acres,  in 

a  rectancular  boundary,  180.    .       >       -    496 
Isometrical  view  ofthe  same,  181.       .       -496 
Detign  for  a  subuiban  villa,  with  the  house 
in  the  Italian  style,  and  the  ground  laid 
out  in  the  picturesque  manner,  182.        -   600 


Ground  plan  of  the  house,  isa  -  •  & 
Basement  plan,  181  .  .  .  -  -  506 
Chamber  plan,  186.       ....    507 

Attic  pUn,  187. 506 

North-west  devation,  188.  ...  509 
South-west  elevation,  189.  .  -  .510 
South-east  elevation,  190.  .       -  .    611 

North-east  elevation,  191.     ...    512 
Design  for  a  villa  of  an  acre  and  a  half,  with 

an  inegular  outline,  192.  .  -  .613 
Design  for  a  villa  of  two  acres  and  a  haU;  In 

an  Irregular  outline,  193L  -       -       -      -615 
Design  for  a  villa  of  three  acres,  with  an 
outUne  nearly  regular,  191     -       -       -    617 
Isometrical  view  ofthe  same,  195.   .    -   618 
Design  for  a  vilU  of  three  acres  and  a  half, 
on  a  levd  surfive,  with  a  first-rate  hous^ 

19& 690 

Isometrical  view  of  the  same,  197.       -    522 
Design  for  a  villa  of  four  acres,  with  a  regu. 
lar  ouUine,  198.         -       .       •       .       .   694 
Isometrical  view-of  the  same,  199.        -    526 
Isometrical  view  of  a  villa  residence  of  two 
acres,  within  a  regular  boundary,  laid  out 
in  the  geometrical  style,  20a    .       -       .    530 
Design  for  a  symmetrical  flower.garden,  201.    633 
Diai^am,  showing  the  different  heights  of  a 
terrace-walk    above  the  flower-garden, 
according  to  the  site  of  the  garden,  202.    533 
Design,  showing  the  disposition  and  appro, 
priation  of  the  grounds,  20SL    -       •       -    636 

Chambering,  201 538 

Mr.  Lawrence's  tree-guard  against  honed 

cattle. 205.  to 20a  ....  656,666 
Protecting  trees  by  thorns,  2091  ...  656 
Staking  trees,  to  protect  them  against  the 

win<C2ia214 557,558 

Sections  and  ground  pUn  of  Fairfield  Cot, 

215.to219 659.661 

Design  for  a  second-rate  suburban  viUa  of 
seven  acres,  oontatoed  in  a  space  neariy 

square,  220 564 

Plan  of  the  kitchen-garden,  221.     .    .    669 
Plan  ofa  suburban  villa  of 'four  acres^  situ- 
ated in  the  parish  of  Hammersmith,  222.    672 
Elevation  of  the  bouse,  221  -       -       >    674 
Proposed  plan  for  the  house,  223w         .    573 
Groimd  plan  of  the  Lawrencian  villa,  Dray- 
ton Green,  225.        576 

Diagram,  showing  the  effect  produced 
by  a  levd  lawn,  or  one  sloping  towards 
or  ftom  the  house,  296.      .       .       *   677 

Foliated  vase,  227. 679 

Pedestals  and  vases,  228.  229.  .  -  680 
View  of  the  house,  2aa  .  -  -  .  680 
Bustle  arch  and  vase,  231.  .  -  >  681 
View  of  the  Italian  walk,  232.        -    .    662 

Fountain,  233 682 

fVont  view  of  the  span-rooHed  green- 
house, 231  ......    582 

French  parterre,  285.        -       -      -    .    583 

Pollard  vista,  236. 684 

Statue  of  Fame,  237 684 

View  of  the  statue  of  Mercury  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  camell£i.house 

„behindit,23a 685 

Fountain  and  arch  behind,  239L    -       -   685 
Rustic  arch  and  cupid,  240.      -       -   •   686 
Ground  plan  of  the  offices,  241.   -       .686 
View  of  flower-beds,  242.    -       -         .687 
View  of  the  gardener's  bouse,  243L       .    687 
Plan  ofthe  kitchen-garden,  Ac,  241    -    688 
View  of  a  fountain  surrounded  by  bas- 
kets of  flowers,  with   two  garden 
nymphs,  245.      .       .       -       -       .    589 
Model  plan  for  laying  out  a  churchyard,  in- 
cluding a  plan  of  the  church,  246.    .       .    603 
Isometrical  view  ofthe  churchyard,  church, 

and  beadle's  house  and  garden,  247.         -    606 
Ground  plan  of  Dunchurch  Vicarage,  in. 
eluding  a  plan  of  the  house. of  tbechurcfa, 
and  ofthe  parish  school,  248.   .      -       .    612 
Isometrical  view  of  Dunchurch  Vicarage, 

24ft .614 

Drainlng-spades  and  dninlng-scoop,  £5a  .   680 
Sections  ofdrains,  161.  to  8^.     ...   621 
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Page 
View  In  Wbnbledon  Hoqm,  looking  towards 

theboiue^258.  - 6Sd 

Plans  of  pieces.of  water.at  LyneOrore,  259. 

and  260. 699, 633 

Ground  pUn  of  Wfanblcdon  House,  261.     .    631 
Geometrical  sections  of  the  ground,  and 
bird*s-eje  views  of  the  scenery,  S6S.  to 
865.      ...  .  696.639 

Flan  of  the  fiumery  and  poultry.yard, 
966L         -  -  -  -  .    940 

«  Entrance  to  the  floiwer.garden,  S67.      .    641 
Ground  plan  of  the  flower.garaen,  S6& 

642,643 
Views  of  the  flower-garden,  26a  and 

Sm 641,645 

Ground  plan  of  the  mansion,  fi7L  •  616 
View  from  the  lawn  front,  872.  .  -  647 
View  of  the  pond  and  finrntain  in  the 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  enjoyments  to  be  derived  from  a  suburban  residence 
depend  principally  on  a  knowledge  of  the  resources  which  a 
garden,  however  small,  is  capable  of  affording.  The  benefits 
experienced  by  breathing  air  unconfined  by  close  streets  of 
houses,  and  uncontaminated  by  the  smoke  of  chimneys ;  the 
cheerful  aspect  of  vegetation ;  the  singing  of  birds  in  their  season ; 
and  the  enlivening  effect  of  finding  ourselves  unpent-up  by 
buildings,  and  in  comparatively  unlimited  space ;  are  felt  by  most 
people :  but  it  requires  some  little  knowledge  of  the  progress  or 
decline  of  vegetation  throughout  the  year,  and  of  rural  nature 
generally,  to  be  able  to  derive  much  enjoyment  from  the  recur- 
rence of  the  seasons,  and  their  influence  on  plants ;  and  much 
more  knowledge  of  vegetation,  botimy,  natural  history,  and  the 
art  of  gardening,  to  aerive  the  greatest  amount  of  advantages 
which  a  country  house  and  garden  are  calculated  to  afford. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  our  intention  to  endeavour  to  give  our 
readers  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  of, 
than  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  works  of  this  kind.  Instead 
of  a  mere  didactic  calendar,  or  a  dictionary  of  plants  to  be  cul- 
tivated, directing  what  works  are  to  be  done  in  each  month,  or 
what  operations  are  to  be  performed  in  the  culture  of  particular 
plants  or  trees,  we  shall  endeavour  to  convey  such  a  notion  of 
the  structure  and  nature  of  a  plant,  as  to  show  the  necessity  and 
advantages  of  cultivating  it ;  and  such  an  idea  of  the  nature  of 
soils,  as  to  show  the  improvements  which  may  be  made  in  them, 
by  mechanical  operations,  and  the  application  of  manures.  We 
shall  treat  of  the  various  operations  of  gardening,  whether  per- 
formed on  plants,  or  on  the  soil ;  and  for  the  performance  of 
every  operation,  from  the  most  mechanical  to  the  most  scientific, 
we  shall  assign  a  reason.  Let  not  the  reader  be  alarmed,  how- 
ever, lest  we  should  go  into  minute  scientific  details,  only  capable 
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of  being  understood  by  the  botanist  or  chemist^  or  by  the  pro- 
fessional gardener :  so  far  from  contemplating  this,  our  intention 
is  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  simplest  and  most  important  fea- 
tures ;  to  treat  every  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  understood 
by  those  who  have  little  knowledge  of  either  gardening  or  country 
affairs ;  and,  more  especially,  to  adapt  it  to  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  ladies.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  wish  to  pursue 
any  particular  topic  further  than  we  have  done,  we  shall  always 
refer  to  what  are  considered  the  best  works  on  each  subject  of 
which  we  shall  treat. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  garden  itself,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
excite  some  interest  in  its  favour,  and  to  show  the  solid  advan- 
tages which  may  be  derived  from  a  suburban  residence ;  though 
on  both  these  topics  we  shall  bestow  very  few  words. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  emoyment  to  be  derived  from  perform- 
ing the  different  operations  of  gardening,  independently  altogether 
of  the  health  resulting  from  this  kind  of  exercise.  To  labour 
for  the  sake  of  arriving  at  a  result,  and  to  be  successful  in  at- 
taining it,  are,  as  cause  and  effect,  attended  by  a  certain  degree 
of  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  however  simple  or  rude  the  labour 
may  be,  and  however  unimportant  the  result  obtained.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  imagine  ourselves  employed  in 
any  labour  from  which  no  result  ensues,  but  that  of  fatiguing  the 
body,  or  wearying  the  mind :  the  turning  of  a  wheel,  for  example, 
that  is  connected  with  no  machinery,  or,  if  connected,  effects  no 
useful  purpose ;  the  carrying  of  a  weight  from  one  point  to  an- 
other and  back  again  ;  or  the  takingof  a  walk  without  any  object 
in  view,  but  the  negative  one  of  preserving  health.  Thus,  it  is 
not  only  a  condition  of  our  nature,  that,  in  order  to  secure  health 
and  cheerfulness,  we  must  labour ;  but  we  must  also  labour  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  something  useful  or  agreeable.  Now^ 
of  the  different  kinds  of  useful  things  produced  bv  labour,  those 
things,  surely,  which  are  living  beings,  and  which  grow  and  un- 
dergo changes  before  our  eyes,  must  be  more  productive  of  en- 
joyment than  such  as  are  mere  brute  matter;  the  kind  of  labour, 
and  other  circumstances,  being  the  same.  Hence,  a  man  who 
plants  a  hedge,  or  sows  a  grass-plot  in  his  garden,  lays  a  more 
certain  foundation  for  enjoyment  than  he  wno  builds  a  wall  or 
lavs  down  a  gravel  walk;  and,  hence,  the  enjoyment  of  a  citizen 
whose  recreation,  at  his  suburban  residence,  consists  in  working 
in  his  garden  must  be  higher  in  the  scale,  than  that  of  him  who 
amuses  himself,  in  the  plot  round  his  house,  with  shooting  at  a 
mark  or  playing  at  bowls. 

To  dig,  to  hoe,  and  to  rake,  are  not  operations  requiring  much 
skill;  and  the  amateur  gardener  will,  perhaps,  chiefly  value 
them  for  their  use  in  preparing  for  crops,  or  in  encouraging  the 
growth  of  crops  already  commg  forward :  but  the  operations  of 
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pruning  and  training  trees,  when  well  performed,  are  not  only 
interesting  to  the  operator  at  the  time,  but  the  plants  so  pruned 
or  trained  afford  him  pleasure  every  time  he  sees  them  afterwards 
throughout  the  season,  till  die  period  returns  when  they  must  be 
again  pruned  and  trained.  The  operation  of  striking  plants 
from  cuttings  is  performed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  plants ;  and  may  truly  be  called  one  of  intense  in- 
terest, both  in  its  performance,  and  in  the  expectation  of  its  results. 
By  the  great  majority  of  amateur  gardeners,  cuttings  are  made 
and  planted  at  random  ;  and  their  failure  or  success  is,  in  conse- 
quence, a  matter  of  chance :  but  a  very  little  scientific  light  thrown 
on  the  subject  leads  to  rules  for  operating,  which  will  turn  chance 
into  certainty  in  almost  every  case  that  can  occur  to  ordinary 
practitioners;  and,  consequently,  will  greatly  enhance  the  pleasure 
of  performing  the  operation,  from  the  consciousness  that  the 
labour  bestowed  will  not  be  thrown  away.  We  need  not  here 
refer  to  the  operations  of  grafting,  layering,  or  sowing  seeds ;  nor 
need  we  mention  innumerable  other  operations  which  require  to 
be  performed  in  the  course  of  the  year,  even  in  the  very  smallest 
garden ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  notice  the  watering  of  plants, 
which  all  persons  can  enjoy  from  the  earliest  infancy  upwards. 
What  pleasure  have  not  children  in  applying  their  little  green 
watering-pans  to  plants  in  pots,  or  pouring  water  in  at  the  roots 
of  favourite  flowers  in  borders  ?  And  what  can  be  more  rational 
than  the  satisfaction  which  the  grown  up  amateur,  or  master  of 
the  house,  enjoys,  when  he  returns  from  the  city  to  his  garden  in 
the  summer  evenings,  and  applies  the  syringe  to  his  wall  trees, 
with  refreshing  enjoyment  to  himself  and  the  plants,  and  to  the 
delight  of  his  children,  who  may  be  watching  his  operations  ? 
What  can  be  more  refreshing  than,  in  a  warm  summer's  evening, 
to  hear,  while  sitting  in  a  cool  parlour,  with  the  windows  open, 
or  in  a  summer-house,  the  showering  of  water  by  the  syringe 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  vines  or  fig  trees  trained  under  the  adjoin- 
ing veranda,  or  upon  the  orange  trees  and  camellias,  or  other 
exotic  shrubs,  planted  in  the  conservatory  connected  with  it  ? 
What  more  delightful  than  to  see  the  master  or  the  mistress  of 
a  small  garden  or  pleasure-ground,  with  all  the  boys  and  girls, 
the  maids,  and,  in  short,  all  the  strength  of  the  house,  carrying 
pots  and  pails  of  water  to  different  parts  of  the  garden ;  and  to 
see  the  refreshment  produced  to  the  soil  and  plants  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  watering-pan  and  the  syringe  ? 

Even  the  search  afler  insects  is  a  great  enjoyment  in  a  gar- 
den ;  and,  in  fact,  opens  up  an  entirely  new  field  of  exertion 
and  interest  to  those  who  have  not  before  made  minute  obser- 
vations in  this  department  of  nature.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  sub- 
ject of  destroying  insects  was  scarcely  considered  as  belonging 
to  gardening;  and  their  eggs,  which  now  every  young  gardener 
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recognises,  in  winter  glued  in  rings  to  the  branches  of  his  fruit 
trees,  or  in  spring  deposited  on  the  back  of  his  gooseberry 
leaves,  passed  unheeded  through  their  different  stages  of  deve- 
lopement;  and  the  ravages  the  larvae  committed  on  crops  were 
considered  as  inevitable  blights,  produced  by  the  atmosphere. 
In  the  present  day,  so  much  of  the  beauty  and  the  value  of  the 
products  of  all  gardens  is  known  to  depend  on  subduing  insects, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  considered  essential  to  every 
gardener :  but  it  is  more  especially  necessary  that  the  possessor 
of  a  suburban  garden  should  know  how  to  keep  insects  in  sub- 
jection; both  because  he  is  generally  his  own  gardener,  and 
because  insects  are  more  abundant  in  such  gardens  than  in  those 
situated  farther  in  the  country,  sometimes  from  the  comparatively 
weak  and  crowded  state  of  the  plants,  and,  in  other  instances, 
from  the  absence  of  those  natural  enemies  of  insects,  the  small, 
birds. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  sources  of  enjoyment  resulting 
from  the  possession  of  a  garden  is,  the  endless  variety  which  it 
produces,  either  by  the  perpetual  progress  of  vegetation  which 
is  going  forward  in  it  to  maturity,  dormancy,  or  decay,  or 
by  the  almost  innumerable  kinds  of  plants  which  may  be  raised 
in  even  the  smallest  garden.  Even  the  same  trees,  grown  in  the 
same  garden,  are  undergoing  perpetual  changes  throughout  the 
year ;  and  trees  change,  also,  in  every  succeeding  year,  relatively 
to  that  which  is  past ;  because  they  become  larger  and  larger  as 
they  advance  in  age,  and  acquire  more  of  their  characteristic 
and  mature  forms.  The  number  of  plants,  and  especially  of 
trees,  which  can  be  cultivated  in  a  suburban  garden  at  one  time 
is  necessarily  circumscribed ;  but,  if  a  suburban  amateur  chose 
to  limit  the  period  during  which  he  cultivated  each  tree  or  plant  to 
the  time  of  its  flowering  with  him  for  the  first  time,  he  miffht, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  more  or  less  in  number  according 
to  the  size  of  his  garden,  have  had  growing  in  it  all  the  plants 
in  cultivation  in  the  open  air  in  Britain,  witii  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  larger  of  the  forest  trees ;  and  even  these  he  might 
also  have  flowered,  by  making  use  of  plants  raised  from  cuttings 
or  layers,  or  of  miniature  trees,  made  by  ringing  and  rooting  the 
branches  of  old  trees  in  the  Chinese  manner.  Independently, 
however,  of  the  variety  and  change  resulting  from  the  plants 
cultivated,  every  month  throughout  the  year  has  its  particular 
operations  and  its  products :  nay,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
say,  that  during  six  months  of  the  year  a  change  takes  place, 
and  is  perceptible,  in  the  plants  of  a  garden,  every  day ;  and 
every  day  has,  in  consequence,  its  operations  and  its  products. 
Even  in  winter,  there  is  still  something  to  do  in  every  garden, 
however  small  may  be  its  extent :  the  walks  require  to  be  kept 
in  order,  and  some  plants  must  be  protected  by  litter  or  matting ; 
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and,  if  there  should  be  no  trees  to  prune,  no  ground  to  dig,  no 
manore  to  collect  or  to  barrow  out,  nodung  to  turn  and  prepare  for 
hotbeds,  there  is,  at  all  events,  the  preparation  of  names  or  num- 
bers for  plants ;  the  cutting  and  painting  of  rods  to  tie  them  to ; 
the  sorting  of  sc^s ;  the  making  of  baskets ;  and  the  search  after 
information  on  the  subjects  of  plants  and  dieir  culture,  in  books. 

But  imagine  that  to  the  suburban  garden  there  is  added  a 
small  green-house,  or  a  flued  pit !  What  a  source  of  amusement 
and  interest  does  not  either  of  these  garden  structures  hold  out 
to  the  amateur  gardener,  during  the  winter  and  spring  !  Ex- 
actly in  proportion  as,  in  autumn,  the  out-door  operations  be- 
come fewer,  the  in-door  operations  of  the  green-house  or  pit 
become  more  numerous ;  and,  in  midwinter,  the  citizen  amateur, 
if  he  is  detained  in  his  shop  or  his  counting-house  till  after  sun- 
set, will  be  under  the  necessity  of  shifting,  cleaning,  and  water- 
ing his  plants,  and  otherwise  operating  widi  them  (as  some  of 
our  friends  are  obliged  to  do),  by  candle-light  A  green-house, 
from  the  quantity  of  glass  that  it  requires,  is,  for  some  suburban 
residences,  too  costly  to  erect :  but  much  of  the  produce  of  the 
green-house  may  be  procured,  at  half  the  expense,  by  the  use  of  a 
pit,  which  requires  no  other  glass  than  the  sashes  which  form 
its  roof.  The  amusement  and  the  products  which  such  a  pit, 
in  the  hands  of  an  ingenious  amateur,  is  calculated  to  aflbrd, 
are  almost  without  end.  Small  salading  may  be  produced  in  it 
throughout  the  whole  winter.  Chicory  roots  (though  this  may 
be  accomplished  in  a  common  cellar)  may  be  made  to  throw  out 
their  blanched  leaves,  which  form  the  most  delightful  of  all 
winter  salads,  at  least  to  our  taste ;  tart  rhubarb  or  sea-kale 
may  be  forced  in  pots ;  as  mav  parsley,  mint,  and  other  herbs. 
Bulbs  may  be  forced ;  and  a  bloom  of  China  roses  may  be  kept 
up  throughout  the  winter.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
use  to  which  such  a  pit  can  be  applied,  in  a  small  suburban 
garden,  is  to  preserve  throughout  the  winter,  and  to  bring  for- 
ward in  spring,  pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  salvias,  calceolarias, 
verbenas,  and  other  fine  exotic  flowers,  and  also  half-hardy  and 
tender  annuals,  for  turning  out  into  the  flower-garden,  or  into  the 
miscellaneous  border,  in  the  beginning  of  summer.  We  are, 
however,  going  too  much  into  detail ;  we  shall,  therefore,  only 
farther  allude  to  the  enjoyment  which  can  be  had  in  every  sub*- 
urban  house,  and  even  town  house,  without  the  aid  of  a  green- 
house or  a  pit,  by  keeping  plants  through  the  winter  in  a  garret 
(always  the  warmest,  and,  when  furnished  with  windows,  much 
the  lightest,  part  of  a  house),  immediately  under  a  skylight,  or 
other  window ;  or  by  keeping  them  near  a  window  in  the  ordi- 
nary rooms. 

These  are  a  few  |f  the  absolute  enjoyments  to  be  derived  from 
a  suburban  house  and  garden ;  and  we  shall  next  notice  another^ 
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which  flows  from  the  same  source,  but  which  may  be  called 
relative  or  incidental.  The  opportunity  which  a  garden  afibrds 
to  its  possessor  of  acquiring  a  scientific  and  practical  knowledge 
of  plants  is  a  source  of  great  interest,  not  only  in  his  own  garden, 
but  wherever  else  plants  may  come  in  his  way ;  whether  in  a  wild 
state,  in  gardens,  exposed  for  sale  in  markets,  or  delineated  aiid 
described  in  books.  Another  source  of  incidental  enjoyment 
is  that  which  will  arise  from  the  acquirement  of  some  knowledge 
of  gardening,  and  of  rural  architecture  as  an  art  of  design  and 
taste.  As  it  forms  a  part  of  our  plan  to  assist  our  readers  in 
the  choice  of  a  suburban  house  and  garden,  or  in  the  building, 
laying  out,  and  planting  of  these,  when  he  prefers,  or  is  obliged, 
to  undertake  the  forming  of  them  himself ;  so  we  trust  we  shall,  in 
some  degree,  render  him  a  man  of  taste,  and,  consequently,  a 
critic,  both  in  landscape-gardening  and  rural  architecture.  How 
great  a  source  of  enjoyment  this  is,  and  how  great  an  interest 
it  enables  its  possessor  to  take  in  suburban  scenery,  in  land- 
scape, and  in  architecture,  generally;  or,  in  short,  wherever  he 
sees  a  house  or  a  tree ;  those  only  can  know  who  have  gone 
through  the  necessary  preparation.  We  anticipate,  in  particular, 
that  it  will  a£Pord  a  great  source  of  enjoyment  to  ladies ;  and 
that  it  will  tend  to  the  improvement,  as  far  as  relates  to  matters 
of  taste,  not  only  of  the  gardens  under  their  care,  but  of  the 
architecture  of  their  houses,  and  of  the  style  and  taste  of  the 
furniture  and  finishing  of  their  interiors. 

There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  to  be  found  as  a  lady  who  is 
not  fond  of  flowers ;  but  it  is  not  saying  too  much,  to  afiirm 
that  there  are  very  few  ladies  indeed  who  are  competent  to  lay 
out  a  flower-garden  ;  though  the  skill  required  to  do  so  is  within 
the  capacity  of  every  woman  who  can  cut  out,  and  put  together, 
the  different  parts  of  female  dress :  and,  supposing  a  female  to 
have  grown  up  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
cutting  out  a  gown,  or  of  tracing  out  a  flower-garden,  it  would 
certainly  be  much  easier  for  her  to  acquire  the  latter  art  than  the 
former.  The  result,  in  both  cases,  might  be  obtained  almost 
without  instruction,  provided  the  party  desiring  to  form  the  dress, 
or  the  flower-garden,  had  a  clear  idea  of  what  was  wanted.  But, 
while  every  female  understands  this  in  regard  to  dress,  and,  con- 
sequently, can  succeed  in  making  gowns  when  she  is  obliged  to 
make  the  attempt,  very  few  have  any  distinct  idea  of  what  a 
flower-garden  ought  to  be ;  and,  hence,  we  seldom  or  never  see 
them  produce  a  satisfactory  design  for  one,  without  the  aid  of  a 
professional  man.  We  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  not  a 
mantuamaker  or  milliner,  who  understands,  her  business,  that 
might  not,  in  a  few  hours,  be  taught  to  design  flower-gai-dens 
with  as  much  skill  and  taste  as  a  professional  landscape-gardener ; 
and  so  as  to  produce  incomparably  better  results  wan  are  now 
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generally  to  be  seen  in  the  flower-gardens  of  the  great 'majori^ 
of  British  country  residences. 

If  we  can  succeed  in  rendering  every  lady  her  own  landscape- 
gardener,  which  we  are  confident  we  can  do,  we  shall  have  great 
hopes  of  efiecting  a  general  reform  in  the  gardening  taste,  not 
oalj  of  this  country,  but  of  every  other  for  which  this  work  is 
calcnhited:  and  we  intend  it  for  circulation  in  the  temperate 
c^mates  of  both  hemispheres. 

We  have  shown,  in  the  Etuydopcedia  of  Cottage  Architecture^ 
in  what  way  ladies  may,  and  how  desirable  it  is  that  they  should, 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  and  taste  for  the  art  of  design  in  building 
and  furnishing.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  much  into  archi- 
tectural detail  in  this  work ;  but,  as  we  shall  have  to  treat  of  the 
choice,  or  of  the  building,  of  a  house,  and  of  the  style  of  furni- 
ture and  finishing  recmisite  to  harmonise  with  the  architecture, 
and  be  consistent  with  itself,  we  shall  constantly  have  in  view 
the  instruction  of  the  female  part  of  our  readers  in  these  im- 
portant particulars.  Ahnost  every  lady  has  a  taste  for  good 
furniture,  rich  carpets,  bed  hangings,  and  window  drapery ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that,  unless  ladies  have  some  principle  to 
guide  them  in  their  choice,  they  are  apt,  when  their  means 
admit,  to  bring  the  most  inconsistent  things  together  in  the  same 
house,  and  even  in  the  same  room.  The  great  object,  both  in 
building  and  fiimishmg  a  bouse,  is  to  know  what  to  aim  at;  and 
the  next,  to  know  what  is  practicable,  and  what  is  impracticable, 
within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  circumscribed  by  locality,  in- 
come, or  other  circumstances.  We  shall  endeavour  to  show 
what  is  consistent,  and  what  is  inconsistent,  in  the  various  tastes 
and  schemes  of  building  and  furnishing ;  and,  if  we  can  do  this, 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  convincing  our  readers  that,  to 
produce  a  consistent  whole,  however  humble  may  be  the  means^ 
and  simple  the  result,  is  a  much  greater  beauty,  and  argues  a 
superior  degree  of  mind,  than  inconsistency,  however  beautiful 
or  exquisite  may  be  some  of  the  individual  parts.  We  think  we 
can  succeed  in  teaching  ladies  the  beauty  of  consistency  in  archi- 
tecture, furniture,  and  finishing,  as  compared  with  inconsistency, 
by  a  comparative  view  of  the  ftimiture  or  dress  of  the  house,  with 
the  dress  of  the  person. 

Next  in  influence  on  society,  in  every  country,  to  the  female 
sex,  is  the  class  of  teachers ;  including  under  this  class  the  two 
orders,  ministers  of  religion  and  schoolmasters.  The  instruc- 
tion of  these  orders  in  the  science  and  practice  of  gardening,  and 
their  improvement  in  both  gardening  and  architecture  as  arts 
of  design  and  taste,  shall  be  amongst  our  principal  aims  in  the 
composition  of  this  work;  as  well  in  the  hope  of  adding  to  their 
own  resources  for  comforts  and  enjoyments,  as  of  enabling  them 
to  infuse  a  taste  for  these  comforts  and  enjoyments  into  the 
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minds  of  the  rising  generation.  We  can  hardly  conceive  any 
rural  pursuits  more  adapted  for  a  clergyman  than  natural  history 
and  gardening :  and  what  can  better  afford  a  relaxation  to  the 
schoolmaster,  from  the  arduous  and  sedentary  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession,  than  the  cultivation  of  a  field  of  usefiil  vegetables,  and 
of  a  garden  of  curious  and  ornamental  plants,  not  only  for  his 
own  amusement,  but  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupils  ?  A  garden 
and  a  field  are,  in  our  opinion,  as  well  merited  by  the  school- 
master as  a  glebe  is  by  the  clergyman ;  and  we  trust  they  will, 
in  a  short  time,  be  considered  as  no  less  indispensable  in  Britain, 
(in  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  education)  than 
they  already  are  in  most  part?  of  Germany,  and  in  many  parts  of 
North  America. 

We  might  enlarge,  here,  on  the  great  advantages  which  would 
result  irom  bringing  up  children  with  a  taste  for  garden  pursuits 
and  natural  history ;  and  the  vast  influence  which  this  is  calcu* 
lated  to  have  on  their  future  happiness,  and  on  the  welfare  of 
society,  by  enabling  them,  instead  of  passing  their  leisure  hours 
in  a  manner  degrading  to  human  nature,  to  interest  themselves 
in  recreations  both  agreeable  and  usefiil:  but  the  field  is  too 
wide  to  be  entered  on  within  our  limits,  and  we  must  therefore 
leave  the  subject  to  be  worked  out  by  the  imagination  of  our 
readers. 

Much  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  suburban  residence  depends  on 
knowing  what  to  expect  from  it ;  what,  in  short,  is  consistent,  and 
what  is  inconsistent,  with  its  limits  and  its  local  situation.  We 
have  shown,  in  the  Encyclop^Edia  of  Cottage^  Farmy  and  Villa 
Architecture  (p*  8.),  that  all,  in  the  way  of  house  accommodation, 
that  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  may  be  obtained  in  a  cot- 
tage of  three  or  four  rooms,  as  well  as  in  a  palace;  and  we  shall 
prove,  in  this  work,  that  a  suburban  residence,  with  a  very  small 
portion  of  land  attached,  will  contain  all  that  is  essential  to 
happiness,  in  the  garden,  park,  and  demesne  of  the  most  extensive 
country  residence.  Let  us  briefly  make  the  comparison.  The 
objects  of  the  possessors  of  both  are  the  same :  health,  which  is 
the  result  of  temperance  and  exercise ;  enjoyment,  which  is  the 
possession  of  something  which  we  can  call  our  own,  and  on 
which  we  can  set  our  heart  and  affections ;  and  the  respect  of 
society,  which  is  the  result  of  their  favourable  opinion  of  our 
sentiments  and  moral  conduct  No  man  in  this  world,  however 
high  may  be  his  rank,  great  his  wealth,  powerfiil  hb  genius,  or 
extensive  his  acquirements,  can  ever  attain  more  than  health, 
enjoyment,  and  respect  The  lord  of  an  extensive  demesne 
seeks  ader  health  by  hunting,  shooting,  or  other  field  sports,  or 
by  superintending  the  general  management  and  cultivation  of  bis 
estate ;  the  lady  seeks  recreation  in  her  pleasure-ground,  or  in 
airings  in  her  carriage :  and  both  find  their  enjc^ment  in  their 
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children,  and  in  their  house  and  garden,  and  other  surrounding 
objects.     Now,  the  master  of  a  suburban  villa  finds  health  in  the 
change  it  affords  from  his  occupation  as  a  citizen  ;  or,  if  he  has 
retired  from  business,  in  the  personal  cultivation  of  his  garden. 
He  also  finds  enjoyment,  not  only  in  his  family,  friends,  and 
books,  but  in  his  garden,  and  in  the  other  rural  objects  which  he 
can  call  his  own,  and  which  he  can  alter  at  pleasure,  at  a  trifling 
expense,  and  often  with  his  own  hands.     It  is  this  which  gives 
the  charm  of  creation,  and  makes  a  thing  essentially  one's  own. 
Every  one  must  have  felt  the  infinitely  greater  pleasure  which  is 
enjoyed  from  the  contemplation  of  what  we  have  planned  and 
executed  ourselves,  to  what  can  be  experienced  by  seeing  the 
finest  works  belonging  to,  and  planned  by,  another.     Our  own 
work  is  endeared  to  us  by  the  difficulties  we  have  met  with  and 
conquered  at  every  step :  every  step  has,  indeed,  its  history,  and 
recalls  a  train  of  interesting  recollections  connected  with  it.    The 
master  of  a  suburban  residence,  however  small  may  be  his  de- 
mesne, may  thus  procure  health  and  enjoyment  at  the  same  time, 
with  more  certainty  than  the  possessor  of  a  larger  property;  be- 
cause his  grounds  lie  more  in  his  hands,  and  he  can  superintend 
every  change  himself.     His  wife's  exercise  consists  in  the  per- 
sonal management  of  her  household  afiairs ;  and  her  enjoyments 
are  the  same  as  those  of  her  husband.     The  respect,  or  the 
good  opinion,  of  his   friends  and   neighbours,  or   of  the  in^ 
habitants  of  the  parish  in  which  he  resides,  are,  to  the  citizen 
retired  to  the  suburbs,  of  as  great  value  as  the  respect  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  district,    or   of  the  whole   nation,   b   to  the 
wealthy  landholder  or  the  senator.     The  difference  of  the  hap- 
piness of  the  parties  will  therefore  depend  almost  entirely  on 
the  difference  in  the  degrees  of  their  ambition;  for  in  every 
other  respect  they  are  equal.     All  the  necessaries  of  life  may 
be  obtained  m  as  great  perfection  by  the  occupier  of  a  suburban 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  who  possesses  200/. 
or  SOOL  a  year,  as  by  the  greatest  nobleman  in  England,  and 
at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  expense.     Nay,  the  markets  of  London 
will  supply  the  citizen,  at  all  times,  with  the  larger  and  more  im- 
portant articles  of  vegetable  and  animal  food,  of  a  better  quality 
than  can  be  raised,  with  certainty,  in  the  garden  or  farm  of  any 
private  individual  in  the  country,  where  it  may  reasonably  be 
calculated  on,  that  every  year,  from  unforeseen  casualties,  some 
crop  will  be  found  to  fail,  and  others  to  be  of  inferior  quality. 
Whatever  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  the  possessor  of  a  residence 
in  the  suburbs  of  London,  may  be  enjoyed  to  nearly  the  same 
extent  in  the  suburbs  of  any  large  town  in  Europe  and  America, 
where  the  communication  between  such  town  and  the  sea  is  by 
good  roads,  and  where  the  interchange  of  goods  is  free  from 
heavy  and  vexatious  government  duties.      Hence  it  follows 
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(though  it  would  occupy  too  much  tune  to  explain  the  process 
in  detail),  that,  ultimately,  the  possessors  of  suburban  residences 
in  every  country,  and  in  every  part  of  that  country,  will  have 
nearly  equal  advantages ;  and  that  such  residences  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  ultimatum,  in  point  of  comfort  and  enjoyment,  of 
the  great  mass  of  society;  not  only  at  present,  but  even  after 
society  has  advanced  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  civilisation,  and 
to  a  comparative  equalisation  of  knowledge,  wealth,  and  taste. 

One  immense  advantage  of  a  suburban  residence  over  one 
isolated  in  the  country  consists  in  its  proximity  to  neighbours,  and 
the  facilities  it  affords  of  participating  in  those  sources  of  instruc- 
tion and  enjoyment  which  can  only  be  obtained  in  towns :  for  ex- 
ample, public  libraries  and  museums,  theatrical  representations, 
musical  concerts,  public  and  private  assemblies,  exhibitions  of 
works  of  art,  &c.  The  suburban  resident,  by  his  locality,  has 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  these  spectacles  with  as  much  ease 
as  the  distant  wealthy  proprietor  has,  by  means  of  his  establish- 
ment of  horses  and  carriages.  The  small  proprietor  and  the 
farmer  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
comparatively  shut  out  from  participating  in  the  enjoyments 
which  constant  intercourse  with  society  procures ;  as  well  as  from 
receiving  that  refinement  of  mien  and  of  manners  which  it  pro« 
duces.  Hence  it  happens,  in  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and 
the  changes  that  society  is  continually  undergoing,  that,  at  a 
certain  stage,  mankind  arrive  at  a  similar  point  to  that  from 
which  they  set  out,  only  in  a  more  improved  .and  refined  form; 
and  as,  in  a  rude  state,  they  congregated  togedier  in  encamp- 
ments or  in  villages,  for  mutual  protection  and  security,  so,  in 
a  refined  state,  they  congregate  together  in  towns  and  suburbs, 
for  business  and  refined  enjoyment. 

We  have  now  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  lead  to  the  due  ap- 
preciation of  a  suburban  residence,  as  compared  with  a  house  in 
the  streets  or  squares  of  a  town,  on  the  one  hand ;  or  with  one 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  at  a  distance  from  a  town,  on  the 
other.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few  words,  towns,  by  the 
concentration  which  they  afford,  are  calculated  essentially  for 
business  and  facility  of  enjoyment;  and  the  interior  of  the 
country,  by  its  wide  expanse,  for  the  display  of  hospitality, 
wealth,  and  magnificence,  by  the  extensive  landed  proprietor ; 
or  for  a  life  of  labour  and  health,  but  without  social  intercourse, 
by  the  cultivator  of  the  soil.  The  suburbs  of  towns  are  alone 
calculated  to  afford  a  maximum  of  comfort  and  enjo}rment  at  a 
minimum  of  expense. 

From  the  view  which  we  have  here  taken  of  the  subject,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great  importance  which  we  attach  to 
the  forming,  improving,  and  managing  of  suburban  residences. 
The  subject  appears  to  us  of  immense  importance;  involving,  as 
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it  doe^  so  much  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  by  &r  the 
largest  and  most  important  class  of  society  in  every  civilised 
coontiT.  We  have  long  seen  that  the  poor,  by  cooperation  and 
self-cultivation,  may  insure  to  themselves  all  that  is  worth  having 
of  the  enjoyments  of  the  wealthier  classes ;  and  it  has  been  our 
study,  for  many  years  past,  to  find  out  in  what  way  all  the  im<- 
provements  in  architecture,  gardening,  husbandry,  and  domestic 
economy,  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  residences  of  the 
working  and  middle  classes  of  society.  The  result,  as  far  as 
respects  architecture  and  the  comforts  and  elegances  of  a  house, 
will  be  found  in  our  Enq/dopadia  of  Cottage^  Farm^  and  Villa 
Jbrtkitecture  and  Furniture ;  and,  as  far  as  respects  gardening, 
agriculture,  and  domestic  economy,  but  more  especially  gar- 
dening in  the  pages  which  we  are  now  about  to  submit  to  the 
reader. 

We  shall  arranffe  this  work  in  two  parts,  each  forming  a  vo- 
lume complete  in  itself.  The  first  volume  will  be  entitled  The 
Suburban  Gardener  and  Villa  Companion^  and  will  treat  on  all 
that  relates  to  desim  and  general  management 

The  second  part,  ^ich  will  be  entitled  The  Suburban  Harticul- 
twisty  will  embrace  the  whole  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
suburban  garden,  and  will  comprise  the  science  of  cultivating  the 
kitchen-garden,  the  fruit-garden,  the  flower-garden,  the  shrub- 
bery, the  nursery,  the  reserve  garden,  the  forcing  department, 
Slc,  with  selected  lists  of  fruits,  culinary  vegetwles,  flowers, 
shrubs,  &c.,  and  a  monthly  garden  calendar. 


CHAPTER  L 


ON   THE  CHOICE  OF  A  SITUATION  FOB  A  SUBURBAN   OR  COUNTRY 
HOUSE  AND   GROUNDS. 

Though  it  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  one  to  build  the  house 
he  lives  in,  or  to  lay  out  the  garden  or  grounds  he  occupies  or 
enjoys,  yet  there  are  few  possessors  of  suburban  residences  who 
have  apt,  at  one  tune  or  other,  had  it  in  their  power  to  make  a 
choke  ^the  lK>use  m  which  they  would  reside.  Tbis  choice 
can  only  be  made  judiciously,  by  a  consideration  of  all  the  dif^ 
ferent  circumstances,  general  and  local,  with  which  the  residence 
is  connected,  as  well  as  of  all  the  difierent  pomts  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  baHdin^  of  the  house,  and  in  the  laymg  out  and 
[dandi^  of  the  garden  or  grounds,  which  are  most  conducive  to 
convenience,  use,  and  beautpr*  How  much  the  locality,  the 
aspect,  and  the  surrounding  circumstances  affect  the  culture  of  a 
gard^  of  even  a  single  perch  in  extent,  can  hardly  be  con- 
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ceived  by  those  who  have  not  paid  considerable  attention  to 
the  subject  Few  persons  are  even  aware  of  the  diflFerence  in 
point  of  comfortable  enjoyment  and  health,  and  also  economy 
in  warming  and  ventilatmg,  which  there  is  between  choosing  a 
house  in  a  street  lying  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  and 
one  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west  A  house  in  a  street  lying 
east  and  west  must  necessarily  have  one  front  in  shade  the  greater 
part  of  the  year ;  and  consequently  the  walls- of  that  front,  in  the 
autumnal  and  spring  months,  will  be  cold,  damp,  and  gloomy; 
and,  as  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  will  not  enter  by  the  windows 
to  warm  the  apartments  in  winter,  larger  fires  will  be  required 
at  that  season.  On  the  other  hand,  a  house  situated  in  a  street 
lying  in  the  direction  of  south  and  north,  will  have  the  sun  on 
both  fronts  every  day  in  the  year  in  which  he  appears;  the 
outer  surface  of  the  walls  will  be  dry  at  all  seasons ;  both  outside 
and  inside  of  the  house  will  be  cheerful  every  day  in  the  year ; 
and  every  room,  even  without  fires,  will,  in  consequence  of  the 
sun's  rays  entering  it,  be  comparatively  warm  and  well  ventilated. 
In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  we  think  the  subject  of  this 
chapter  may  be  treated  with  advantage,  as  introductory  to  all  the 
others ;  instead  of  being,  as  it  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed, 
only  calculated  to  be  useful  to  such  as  have  not  yet  taken  up 
housekeeping  in  the  country,  and  intend  to  build  or  plant  there. 
We  shall  devote  one  chapter  to  situation,  another  to  the  choice 
or  buildine  of  the  house,  and  a  third  to  the  laying  out  and 
planting  of  the  grounds. 

Sect.  I.  Considerations  of  a  permanent  Nature  qfficting  the 
Choice  of  a  Svburban  Residence^  or  of  a  Situation  for  building 
one. 

The  various  matters  which  reauire  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  the  choice  of  a  situation  tor  a  suburban  residence,  or  by 
a  person  already  resident  in  the  country,  when  he  desires  to 
change  his  abode  from  one  place  to  another,  may  be  included 
under  three  sections :  those  of  a  general  or  permanent  nature, 
such  as  elevation,  soil,  air,  &c. ;  those  of  a  local  and  temporary 
nature,  such  as  streets,  roads,  churches^  schools,  markets,  &c. ; 
and  those  of  a  personal  nature,  such  as  the  individual's  business, 
pursuits,  or  taste,  and  his  health,  income,  connexions,  &c 

The  healthiness  of  the  situation  intended  for  a  dwelling  is 
obviously  the  first  and  most  important  consideration.  Situ- 
ations differ  in  r^;ard  to  healthiness,  not  only  with  reference  to 
the  constitution  of  human  beings  generally,  but  they  differ  as  to 
their  suitableness  for  persons  affected  with,  or  constitutionally 
liable  to,  particular  diseases.  The  subject  embraces  elevation, 
character  of  surface,  exposure,  aspect,  soil,  subsoil,  climate  and 
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character  of  the  weather,  water,  and  a  general  capacity  for  im- 
provement. 

Elroation.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  where  the  air  is 
always  more  or  less  charged  with  smoke,  an  elevated  site  will 
always  be  found  to  have  the  clearest  atmosphere ;  and,  for  per- 
sons in  good  health,  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  atmosphere 
should  not  only  be  free  from  impurities,  but  free  from  more  than 
the  average  quantity  of  water  held  in  suspension  in  the  given 
climate.  In  valleys  and  low  situations,  there  is  always  a  larger 
proportion  of  water  in  the  atmosphere  than  in  situations  which 
are  high,  and  have  a  dry  soil  and  subsoil;  and  for  these  reasons,  an 
elevated  situation,  for  strong  healthy  persons,  provided  all  odier 
things  be  agreeable,  should  be  selected.  On  the  contrary, 
where  the  constitution  of  the  intending  occupant  or  his  family 
has  a  tendency  to  consumption,  a  low  situation,  with  a  some- 
what moist  atmosphere,  is  preferable ;  or,  in  the  case  of  asthma, 
an  intermediate  position,  sheltered,  and  with  a  comparatively 
warm  climate. 

In  choosing  a  situation  with  reference  to  the  height  of  the  sur- 
fiure,  its  absolute  elevation  is  sometimes  of  less  consequence  than 
the  facilities  which  it  affords  for  the  free  circulation  of  air.  A 
situation  may  be  hilly,  and  yet  so  covered  with  high  trees  and 
houses,  that  the  air,  except  in  winter,  when  the  trees  are  not 
in  leai^  becomes  stagnated  and  charged  with  watery  exhalations 
from  the  OTOund,  which  is  kept  damp  by  the  shade,  and  by  the 
transpiration  from  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  Dry  ground,  on  a 
lower  level,  but  open  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  the  winds,  is  obviously  healthier  than  a  situation  of  this  de« 
scription,  when  covered  with  houses  and  closely  planted  wardens; 
while  a  single  residence,  on  a  larger  scale  (which  would  render 
it  unnecessary  to  crowd  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  trees 
and  buildings),  though  in  the  same  situation,  would  be  quite 
healthy. 

A  situation  may  also  be  elevated,  and  yet  not  healthy,  from 
its  soil  being  naturally  damp ;  and,  on  this  account,  if  the  walls 
of  the  house  have  not  been  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
the  damp  from  ascending  through  them,  it  may  be  inferior  in 
point  of  healthiness  to  a  lower  situation  where  the  soil  is  dry. 

A  low  situation  near  the  sea,  or  close  on  its  shore,  is  almost 
always  healthy ;  whether  on  a  coast,  like  that  of  the  west  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  exposed  to  moist  winds,  or  like  that  on  the 
east  of  both  countries,  which  is  chiefly  exposed  to  dry  winds. 
The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  air,  in  both  cases,  does  more 
good  by  its  bracing  properties,  than  injury  by  the  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  one  case,  or  the  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the 
other.  On  the  other  hand,  elevated  situations  on  surfaces  co- 
vered with  peat  bog,  or  with  marshy,  wet,  springy  soil,  are  gene- 
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rally  unhealthy.  The  banks  of  a  sluggish  river  are  nnwholesomey 
while  those  of  a  river  with  a-  rapid  current  are  the  contrary. 
The  beauty  of  the  view  or  prospect,  or  the  circumstance  of  there 
being  or  not  being  a  prospect,  is  a  subject  of  consideration  so 
obviously  depending  on  elevation,  that  it  only  requires  to  be 
mentioned.  Scarcely  any  object  that  can  be  created  within  the 
boundary  wall  of  a  small  spot  can  compensate  for  the  want  of 
a  distant  prospect,  to  a  general  admirer  of  landscape ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  no  distant  prospect,  however  beautiful  it  may  be, 
can  compensate  to  a  lover  of  plants,  for  the  want  of  a  good  gar- 
den :  the  beau  idial  is  to  unite  both ;  but,  as  this  can  rarely  be 
done,  it  is  for  the  proprietor  to  seek  after  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation  to  it  that  he  can  find,  or  to  choose  which  of  these  desi- 
derata he  considers  preferable. 

Character  of  Surface.  An  irregular  surface  is  always  attended 
by  an  irregular  climate.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  different 
influence  of  the  sun  on  surfaces  of  different  degrees  of  slope ; 
and  by  the  different  degrees  of  interruption  which  hills  or  irregu- 
larities of  different  shapes  and  sizes  give  to  the  wind.  There  is 
scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  perfect  calm  during  bright  sunshine  in 
a  hilly  irregular  country ;  because,  while  on  one  side  of  the  hill 
the  sun  generates  an  intense  heat,  on  the  opposite  side  of  it 
the  soil  and  air  remain  cold.  For  persons  of  narrow  chests  and 
weak  lungs,  a  hilly  situation,  therefore,  is  far  from  being  de- 
sirable ;  for,  independently  of  the  irregularity  of  the  climate,  the 
fatigue  of  walking  up  and  down  hills  or  slopes,  is  greater  to 
such  persons  than  it  is  to  others.  The  most  even  and  i^egular 
climates  are  to  be  found  over  the  most  even  and  regular  surfaces. 
Hence,  other  circumstances  bein^  favourable,  a  level  plain,  at  a 
distance  from  mountains,  generally  affords  the  mildest  and  best 
climate  for  invalids.  This  is  also  the  kind  of  situation  in  which 
a  kitchen-garden  is  least  subject  to  be  injured  by  winds ;  and,  if 
the  subsoil  admits  of  being  thoroughly  drained,  and  is  not  so 
near  higher  grounds,  or  a  large  surface  of  water,  as  to  be  liable 
to  be  inundated  by  night  dews  from  them.  At  is  preferable  to 
every  other. 

A  situation  near  the  sea,  near  a  lake,  or  near  a  broad  river, 
has  a  climate  resembling,  in  some  respects,  that  of  an  in*egular 
surface;  for,  the  effect  of  the  sun  on  the  dry  soil  being  very  dif- 
ferent from  its  effect  on  the  water,  a  current  of  wind  is  created, 
in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  temperature.  The  air,  in 
such  situations,  is  milder  in  winter,  in  consequence  of  the  heat 
given  out  by  the  water;  and  cooler  in  summer,  in  consequence 
of  less  heat  being  given  out  by  the  water  than  by  the  dry  ground, 
and  of  the  breezes  which  arise  from  the  tendency  to  an  equilibrium 
in  volumes  of  air  of  different  temperatures.  Natural  or  acci- 
dental hollows,  when  they  have  an  outlet  for  drainage,  and  for 
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the  escape  of  the  heavy  air  which  accumulates  in  them,  affi>rd 
sheltered,  and  sometimes  very  picturesque,  situations  for  building 
ID.  Old  stone  quarries,  gravel  pits,  and  chalk  pits  are  of  this 
description ;  and,  when  they  are  open  to  the  south  or  south-east, 
with,  perhaps,  a  prospect  in  front,  the  most  delighdiil  little 
{daces  may  be  made  of  them  that  can  well  be  ima^ned. 

Exposure.  All  elevated  situations  are  more  exposed  to  the 
prevailing  winds  of  a  country  than  plains ;  but,  as  the  highest 
winds  of  any  particular  locality  generally  blow  from  one  direc- 
tion only,  situations  that  are  equal  in  point  of  elevation  may 
be  quite  different  in  point  of  exposure.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  where  the  most  violent  winds  are  from  the  south- 
west, a  bouse  placed  on  that  side  of  a  hill  will  be  more  exposed 
to  the  winds  than  on  any  other  side.  The  exposure,  also,  is  ^ 
very  much  affected,  in  irregular  hUly  situations,  by  the  influence 
of  other  bills,  in  directing  currents  of  wind  out  of  their  natural 
course ;  so  that,  while  the  south*west  side  of  an  isolated  hill  may 
be  the  most  exposed  side,  the  south  or  the  north  side  of  a  hill, 
situated  among  other  hills,  may  be  equally  exposed,  or  more  so, 
than  the  south-west  side.  Though  a  situation  exposed  to  the 
prevailing  winds  of  the  district  can  seldom  be  considered  the 
most  desirable  for  a  dwelling-house,  and  never  for  a  garden, 
unless  it  be  one  where  none  but  the  hardiest  plants  are  to  be 

Sowiiy  yet  there  are  exceptions,  arising  from  local  circumstances : 
r  example,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  smoky  towns, 
such  as  Manchester  or  Birmingham,  any  situation  on  the  side 
of  the  town  most  exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds  will  be  the 
best,  as  being  that  most  fl'ee  from  smoke. 

Aspect.  By  the  aspect  of  ground,  is  generally  understood  the 
direction  of  its  surface  relatively  to  the  different  points  of  the 
compass.  A  south-eastern  aspect,  or  that  in  which  the  surface 
of  the  ground  has  an  inclination  to  the  south-east,  is,  in  Britain, 
generally  considered  the  best,  because  it  is  the  warmest.  The 
winds  from  the  south-east  are  never  very  violent :  they  are  not 
so  dry  as  those  from  the  east,  and  they  occur  less  freauently  than 
winds  from  any  other  quarter.  On  a  hill  side,  especially  if  the  hill 
be  high,  the  aspect  least  subject  to  high  winds  is  decidedly  to 
be  preferred ;  but,  in  a  flat  country,  a  slight  inclination  of  the 
sur&ce,  in  any  direction  whatever,  is  a  matter  of  no  great  con- 
sequence. An  aspect  to  the  south  is,  in  some  cbsqs^  less  mvourable 
than  one  to  the  north  :  for  example,  when  the  objects  which  are 
seen  from  the  windows  of  the  house  are  near ;  as,  in  that  case, 
the  worst  side  of  the  trees  is  seen,  and  that  side  will  be  wholly 
in  shade,  during  the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  day,  in  winter 
and  spring.  An  aspect  to  the  north,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
the  best  side  of  the  trees ;  the  light  side  of  all  objects,  during 
wint^  and  spring;  and  the  greatest  variety  of  light  and  shade 
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during  summer,  and,  in  short,  thoughout  the  year.  In  the  choice 
of  a  situation  for  a  house  and  grounds,  the  views  from  the  house 
should  not  alone  be  taken  into  consideration.  Recreation  in  the 
open  air  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  country  residence ; 
and  an  aspect  sloping  to  the  south  will  admit  of  the  grounds  being 
walked  in  during  winter,  when,  with  one  sloping  to  the  north,  they 
will  be  covered  with  snow,  frost,  or  moisture.  Land  sloping  to  the 
south  may  also  be  much  sooner  walked  on  afler  rain,  at  all  seasons ; 
and  it  is  a  great  source  of  enjoyment  to  persons  living  in  the 
country,  and  fond  of  seeing  the  progress  of  vegetation,  to  exar 
mine  their  gardens  and  grounds  immediately  after  a  shower, 
while  the  trees  and  plants  are  in  the  very  crisis  of  excitement, 
produced  by  a  liberal  supply  of  water  afler  a  long  drought 
Every  one  knows  that  a  garden  sloping  to  the  south  or  south- 
east not  only  produces  earlier  crops,  whether  of  culinary  vege- 
tables, fruits,  or  flowers,  than  any  other,  but  that  it  may  also  be 
walked  in  through  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  Grass  fields 
open  to  the  south  produce  earlier  pasture,  and  the  corn  grown 
on  arable  land  so  situated  ripens  sooner. 

Soil.  Though  the  soil,  in  small  spots,  may  be  very  much 
changed  by  art ;  and  though,  in  suburban  gardens  of  only  two 
or  three  perches,  the  soil  may  be  entirely  artificial,  and,  conse- 
quently be  made,  in  a  great  measure,  what  the  proprietor  wishes 
it ;  yet  it  is  always  desirable,  where  it  can  be  done,  to  choose  a  soil 
which  is  good  by  nature.  If  we  were  asked  what  was  the  single 
quality  in  a  soil,  the  predominance  of  which  would  entitle  it  to 
be  called  good,  we  should  say  dryness.  With  reference  to  a 
small  dwelling-house,  and  also  to  a  small  garden,  this  quality 
is  more  especially  desirable,  since  it  will  almost  always  be  found 
easier  to  alter  the  texture  of  a  dry  soil,  so  as  to  render  it  reten- 
tive of  moisture,  than  to  drain  and  alter  the  texture  of  a  wet 
soU  so  thoroughly  as  to  give  it  a  character  of  dryness.  A  dry 
soil  may  either  have  sand  or  gravel  as  its  prevailing  quality : 
the  latter  affords  the  best  foundation  for  a  house,  and  tne  former 
the  best  subsoil  for  a  garden.  A  soil,  however,  may  be  naturally 
either  sandy  or  gravelly,  and  yet  not  be  dry,  from  being  placed 
on  a  retentive  subsoil,  or  from  the  subsoil  being  connected  with 
the  watery  subsoil  of  higher  grounds.  In  the  case  of  a  retentive 
subsoil,  the  surface  soil,  though  sandy  in  its  original  nature, 
from  being  long  saturated  with  surface  water,  and  from  that 
water  containing  vegetable  matter,  will  probably  have  become 
black  and  peaty  in  appearance;  and,  unless  the  water  can  be 
thoroughly  got  rid  of  by  draining,  such  soils  are  decidedly  un- 
favourable both  for  building  and  gardening.  As  chalky  soil  is 
almost  always  dry,  it  is  favourable  for  building  on;  but,  un- 
less it  has  a  considerable  depth  of  soil  over  it,  the  expense  of 
forming  suitable  garden  ground  is  greater  than  on  most  other 
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soils.     A  chalky  subsoil  in  a  valley  is  generally  covered  by  a 
depth  of  loam  on  the  surface,  which  loam  forms  one  of  the  very 
best  soils  for  growing  every  description  of  vegetables  in    the 
highest  degree  of  perfection.     Chalky  soils,  though  dry,  are  in- 
variably colder  than  most  others,  from  the  whiteness  of  the  chalk 
not  absorbing  readily  the  sun's  rays,  and  from  the  slowness  with 
which  a  dense  body  like  chalk  is  penetrated  with  the  rain  of 
summer,  which  is  one  of  nature's  chief  modes  of  warming  sub- 
soils.    A  strong  clayey  soil  is  not  to  be  desired ;  because  it  will 
cost  a  great  deal  to  render  it  fit  for  garden  purposes ;  and  be- 
cause it  forms  a  dangerous  foundation  for  small  houses  built  on 
its  surface,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  shrink  during  the  great 
heats  of  summer,  and  to  expand  when  remoistened  by  rains,  thus 
throwing  the  walls  of  the  house  out  of  their  perpendicular.     In 
various  parts  of  Middlesex,  to  the  north  of  London,  brick  cot- 
tages may  be  seen  built  on  strong  clays,  with  walls  leaning  to  one 
side,  or  bulging  out,  or  with  deep  cracks  in  them  produced  by 
this  cause.     However,  where  the  foundation  of  the  house  is  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft. ;  or  where  the  surface  of  the  clay  is 
covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  gravel,  small  stones,  or  sand ;  or 
where  it  is  paved,  or  laid  with  flag-stones,  to  the  breadth  of  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.  all  rpund  the  house ;  this  disadvantage  of  a  clayey  soil  will 
not  be  experienced ;  because  the  soil  immediately  connected  with 
the  foundation  is  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  protected  from  atmo- 
spherical changes.     A  strong  clayey  soil  can  be  walked  on  with 
pleasure  fewer  days  of  the  year  than  any  other,  on  account  of  its 
retentiveness  of  moisture ;  and  it  is  the  most  expensive  to  culti^ 
vate,  from  its  being  alternately  too  hard  and  too  wet.    It  is,  there- 
fore, the  very  worst  kind  of  soil  for  houses  having  an  acre  or  two 
of  ground  attached ;  and  it  must  obviously  be  the  very  worst  that 
can  occur,  either  for  kitchen-gardens  or  flower-gardens.  There  is 
a  description  of  clayey  soil  which  is  almost  always  soft  and  moist, 
because  it  abounds  in  springs ;  and,  though  no  soil  whatever,  in 
its  natural  state,  can  be  worse  for  buildmg  on,  or  for  garden- 
ing, than  this  moist  clay ;  yet,  if  it  admits  of  being  thoroughly 
drained,  it  may  be  rendered  better  for  either  purpose  than  the 
tough  strong  clay  above  mentioned.     The  reason  is,  that  this 
springy  clay,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  springy,  or,  in 
other  words,  so  porous  as  to  admit  of  water  rising  up  through 
it,  is  less  retentive  of  moisture,  and  more  freely  and  easily  worked 
when  drained,  than  the  other.      In  some  cases,  however,  the 
springs  which  rise  from  the  subsoil  cannot  be  efiectually  cut 
cff,  so  as  to  render  the  surface  perfectly  dry ;  by  which  is  meant, 
perfectly  free  from  all  moisture,  but  that  which  falls  on  it  in  the 
form  of  rain  or  snow.     Loamy  soils  (which,  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, it  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  as  intermediate,  either  be- 
tween sand  and  clay,  or  between  peat  or  soft  black  earth,  and 
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chalk)  are  not  unfiivourable  for  building  on,  and  are  highly 
favourable  for  erery  description  of  gardening.  A  sandy  loam, 
with  rock  or  sand,  or  even  gravel,  for  a  subsoil,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  favourable  of  all  for  gardening  purposes, 
and,  indeed,  as  the  best  soil  for  a  small  country  residence* 

Subsoil.  The  isubstratum  on  which  the  sur&ce  soil  i^sts,  is, 
both  for  building  and  gardening,  of  more  importance  than  the 
soil  itself.  No  surface  soil  whatever,  on  a  wet  or  springy  sub- 
soil, or  even  on  a  soil  not  springy,  but  clayey  and  retentive,  can 
be  rendered  fit  for  either  garden  or  field  cultivation  without 
considerable  expense.  On  the  other  hand,  any  soil  on  a  sub- 
soil not  absolutely  retentive,  and  not  too  open,  may,  at  a  mo- 
derate cost,  be  highly  improved.  Rock,  of  almost  every  kind, 
forms  a  favourable  subsoil,  because  it  is  generally  neither  too 
retentive  nor  too  porous:  it  is  proverbifuly  the  best  found- 
ation for  building  on ;  and,  if  the  surface  soil  is  of  sufficient 
depth,  it  is  fit  for  every  purpose  of  cultivation. 

There  are  some  descriptions  of  decomposing  sandstone  rock, 
impr^nated  with  oxide  of  iron,  which  form  unfavourable  sub- 
soils for  the  culture  of  fruit  trees,  and  produce  canker  in  diem ; 
but  such  subsoils  can  be  freed  from  the  bad  effects  c^  the  iron  to 
a  sufficient  depth  for  the  culture  of  herbaceous  v^fetables,  by 
frequent  dressings  with  quicklime.  Dry  gravel  forms  a  ffood  sub- 
soil ;  but,  unless  care  be  taken  not  to  found  the  walls  of  a  house 
too  deep,  and  to  have  a  perfect  exterior  drainage,  the  surface 
water  will,  in  rainy  seasons,  find  its  way  into  the  floor  of  the  sunk 
story,  if  there  be  one.  A  gravelly  subsoil  is  not  the  best  for  a 
garden  ;  because,  in  the  summer  season,  it  absorbs  too  rapidly 
the  water  of  the  surface  soil.  On  marshy  or  peaty  soils  or  sub- 
soils, no  house  whatever  should  be  built ;  but  sucn  surfaces  and 
subsoils  may  be  rendered  peculiarly  suitable  for  certain  descrip- 
tions of  garden  culture,  by  judicious  draining,  or  by  a  command 
of  water  combined  with  the  power  of  laying  the  whole  dry  to  a 
certain  depth  at  pleasure.  In  the  case  of  irr^ular  rocky  surfaces 
such  marshy  or  peaty  spots  are  not  unfrequent;  and,  when  the 
bouse  can  be  placed  on  a  rocky  knoll,  and  the  garden  formed  in 
an  adjoining  hollow,  the  concurring  circumstances  may  be  con- 
sidered favourable. 

Tke  Climate,  and  the  Character  of  the  Weatker,  of  the  given 
locality  are  those  circumstances  of  a  permanent  nature  which, 
next  to  elevation  and  soil,  ought  most  to  influence  the  choice  of 
a  suburban  residence.  In  warm  climates,  an  open  and  airy  situ- 
ation is  preferable  to  a  close^  and  sheltered  one ;  and  in  hot  cli- 
mates, such  as  in  Australia,  situations  with  such  an  inclination  of 
surface  as  is  favourable  for  shade,  will  be  sought  rather  than  those 
with  surfaces  so  inclined  as  to  meet  at  a  more  direct  angle,  the  sun's 
rays.    In  cold  climates,  sheltered  situations  will  be  preferred,  for 
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the  sake  of  warmth;  and)  in  moist  ciimates^  elevated  dry  situations, 
op&k  to  the  soath,  and  exposed  to  the  breeze,  with  a  dry  subsoil, 
and  good  natural  surface  drainage,  afford  the  only  opportunities  of 
counteracting  or  diminishing  the  natural  inconveniences  always 
attendant  on  coodnued  rains  and  fogs.  In  almost  every  situation, 
the  wind  prevails,  throughout  the  year,  more  in  one  direction 
than  in  all  the  others;  and,  hence,  it  is  obvious  that  such  winds 
must  blow  the  smoke  of  tne  town  or  city,  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus,  in  the  climate 
of  Britain,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  all  other  circumstances 
being  equal,  the  best  situation  for  a  suburban  residence  is  to  the 
south-west  of  a  town  or  city,  and  the  worst  to  the  north-east 
Next  to  the  south-west  in  preference  is  the  west ;  and  next  to 
the  north-east  in  disadvantages  is  the  east.  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  natural  currents  of  the  wind,  in  any 
given  locality,  are  always  more  or  less  modified  by  inequalities  of 
the  surface ;  and  these  inequalities,  when  they  are  so  great  as  to 
become  hills  and  mountains,  will  materially  affect  the  theory  here 
laid  down*  In  such  cases,  the  observation  of  what  actually  takes 
place  in  nature,  will  form  the  best  guide.  A  large  river,  in  a 
tolerably  straight  direction,  more  especially  if  acted  on  by  the 
tides  of  the  sea,  has  always  considerable  influence  upon  the  di* 
rection  of  the  wind,  from  the  difference  which  exists  between 
the  temperatnre  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  that  of  the 
adjoining  land  and  houses*  In  the  heat  of  summer,  the  river 
has  a  tendency  to  create  a  current  of  air  by  its  coolness,  and  in 
winter  by  its  warmth;  and  this  action  is  greatly  increased  when 
the  motion  of  the  river  is  rapid,  or  when  it  rises  and  falls  with 
the  tide.  When  the  direction  of  a  river,  therefore,  which 
passes  through  a  town  coincides  with  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  winds,  the  banks  of  that  river  below  the  town  must 
be  much  less  fit  for  suburban  residences  than  those  above 
it.  In  the  climate  of  Britain,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  gene-' 
ral  rule,  that,  where  rivers  run  through  a  town  in  the  direc- 
tion of  east  and  west,  the  banks  above  the  town  will  always  be 
preferable  for  a  suburban  residence  to  those  below  it ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  where  a  river  runs  south  and  north,  the 
banks  both  above  and  below  the  town  will  be  found  nearly  equal 
in  point  of  eligibility  for  building  and  garden  purposes. 

Water.  This  element,  so  essential  both  for  the  house  and 
garden,  is  not  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of;  because,  from  the  earliest 
times,  it  has  been  an  understood  requisite  both  for  a  dwelling  and 
a  garden.  Hence,  as  cities  and  towns  formerly  were  placed  by 
a  river,  or  on  some  inlet  of  the  sea,  so  small  dwellings  were  placed 
by  brooks  or  springs.  With  the  present  improved  means  of  pro* 
caring  water  by  bormg,  or  collecting  it  on  the  sur&ce  and  pre- 
aonring.  it  in  tanks^  few  difficulties  respecting  the  procuring  of 
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water  can  occur.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  aU  large  towns 
water  may  generally  be  procured  from  public  works,  erected 
and  put  in  operation  for  the  supply  of  the  town ;  in  which  case 
there  can  be  no  difficulty,  provided  the  party  about  to  build  or 
hire  a  house  can  afford  the  expense.  It  must,  however,  be  taken 
into  consideration,  with  reference  to  this  expense,  that,  where 
there  is  a  garden  however  small  it  may  be,  much  more  water  is 
required  than  where  there  is  only  a  house ;  and  it  also  ought  to 
be  considered,  that  water  fit  for  garden  purposes  may  generally 
be  got  on  the  spot ;  while  water  fit  for  culinary  purposes  and 
washing  linen,  may  require  to  be  brought  from  a  distance^  or 
may  not  be  attainable  without  great  expense. 

The  Capacity  of  a  Situation  for  Improroement^  or  the  reverse, 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  A  situation  may  be  im* 
proved  in  various  ways :  it  may  be  raised,  in  point  of  commercial 
value,  by  an  increasing  neighbourhood,  or  by  ameliorations  made 
in  the  soil ;  while  at  the  same  time,  to  an  occupier  fond  of  quiet 
and  retirement,  an  increasing  neighbourhood  may  be  felt  as 
a  deterioration*  In  situations  of  very  limited  extent,  there  is 
always  a  risk  of  being  overlooked,  or  of  being  prevented  firom 
looking  out,  by  the  operations  of  adjoining  proprietors;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  a  house  set  down  among  fields  not  be- 
longing to  its  occupier,  there  is  the  liability  of  these  fields  being 
built  on,  and  the  view  spoiled,  &c.:  but  these  and  other  consider-^ 
ations  belong  more  to  the  class  of  circumstances  which  will  form 
the  subject  of  the  succeeding  section. 

Sect.  II.  Considerations  of  a  temporary  Natwe  affecting  the 
Choice  of  a  Suburban  Residence^  or  of  a  Situation  for  forming 
one. 

The  considerations  to  which  we  have  directed  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  in  the  preceding  section,  can,  in  very  few  situations, 
at  least  in  old  countries,  be  acted  on  independently  of  those 
which  are  of  a  temporary  naturew  In  many  parts  of  America,  and 
of  Australia,  a  choice  may  be  made  with  reference  to  natural  cir- 
cumstances alone.  The  newly  arrived  emigrant,  who  lias  ob- 
tained his  allotment  in  the  wilderness,  may  fix  the  site  of  his  house 
on  a  high  or  low  level,  on  a  knoll,  by  a  lake,  by  a  river,  or  by  a 
spring,  as  the  case  may  be,  without  caring  anything  as  to  who  will 
ultimately  be  his  neighbours ;  without  much  reference  to  fiiture 
roads  or  canals ;  and  without  regard  to  churches,  schools,  or 
markets,  which  do  not  yet  exist :  but  the  individual  who  desires 
to  choose  a  suburban  residence,  or  a  situation  for  forming  one 
in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Britain,  must  take  many  circum-. 
stances  into  consideration,  which  are  entirely  of  an  artificial  na- 
ture; and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  siich  a  metropolis  as  London, 
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or  of  such  large  and  populous  towns  as  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Bristol,  &c.,  the  artificial  circumstances 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  of  more  importance  than  the  natural  ones. 
These  circumstances,  we  think,  may  be  included  under  the  fol* 
lowing  heads ;  viz.  r  extent,  shape  or  outline,  position  of  the 
house  relatively  to  the  garden,  artificial  aspect,  artificial  expo- 
sure distance  fi*om  the  place  of  business  of  the  occupier,  direc- 
tion of  roads,  height  of  road  relatively  to  the  floor  of  the  house, 
vicinity  of  churches,  public  buildings,  and  markets,  vicinity  of 
nuisances,  state  of  repair,  fashionable  locality^  and  kind  of  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Exterd.  The  accommodation  of  the  house,  if  one  already  ex- 
ists, and  the  extent  of  the  ground  connected  with  it,  or  which  may 
be  obtained  adjoining  it,  are  among  the  first  considerations ;  and 
here  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  intended  occupant  or 
proposed  builder  knows  what  extent  and  accommodation  will 
answer  the  ends  which  he  has  in  view.  The  difficulty  of  attain- 
ing this  knowledge,  in  the  case  of  a  suburban  or  other  residence 
of  the  smallest  size,  is  not  great ;  because  the  occupant  of  a 
similsMT  house,  in  the  interior  of  a  town,  without  a  garden,  may 
generally  procure  one  in  the  suburbs  with  a  garden,  at  little 
additional  expense,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  for  less.  As  the 
garden,  in  such  a  case,  will  be  kept  in  order  principally  by  the 
occupant  himself  the  outlay  incurred  on  account  of  it  will  be 
trifling ;  and,  if  the  individual  has  a  family,  in  all  probability 
less  than  the  amount  of  his  apothecaries'  bills,  when  he  resided 
in  the  interior  of  the  town.  The  case,  however,  is  difierent 
with  the  citizen,  who  thinks  of  hiring  or  forming  a  country 
residence,  with  a  garden  and  pleasure-grounds  occupying  an 
acre  or  two  of  land ;  even  though  the  house  attached  were  no 
larger  than  the  one  he  had  occupied  in  town.  Supposing  a  correct 
calculation  made  as  to  the  fitting  out  of  such  an  establishment,  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  foresee  the  di£terent  expenses  of  keeping  it  up ; 
especially  if  the  occupant  be  ambitious  of  keeping  it  in  a  very 
superior  style.  It  would  be  tedious,  and  out  of  place,  in  this 
part  of  our  work,  to  enter  into  details ;  but  we  may  safely  recom- 
mend every  one  who  sets  up  such  a  country  establishment  for  the 
first  time,  to  make  ample  allowance  for  unforeseen  expenses. 
Very  few  country  houses  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  any  large  town,  that  have  been  built  for  any  length  of  time, 
have  remained  long  in  the  occupation  of  the  same  family ;  partly 
firom  the  changes  in  circumstances  to  which  all  commercial  men 
are  liable;  and  pardy  because  such  residences  are  retired  to  at 
an  advanced  period  of  life ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  head  of  the 
family,  are  necessarily  sold  in  order  that  the  proceeds  may  be 
divided  among  his  children,  or  other  heirs;  but  principally  from 
the  actual  expenses  of  such  residences  generally  far  exceeding  the 
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previoos  calculations  of  their  occupiers.  In  consequence  of  the 
frequency  of  these  changes,  however  they  may  have  been  pro- 
<}uced,  most  large  suburban  residences  that  are  to  let  will  be  found 
in  a  state  of  indifferent  repair ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
their  gardens  and  grounds.  Hence,  when  a  citizen  hires  or  pur^ 
chases  such  a  residence,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  knowledge^ 
he  is  very  frequendy  imposed  upon,  or  deceives  himself;  and  is 
unavoidably  led  into  repairs  and  renovations,  of  which,  on  first 
taking  possession  of  the  residence,  he  had  no  idea.  The  cause 
of  this  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  rashness  and  imprudoice  of 
citizens  in  judging  for  themselves  in  such  cases,  instead  of  em- 
ploying a  professional  man,  a  builder,  a  surveyor,  or  even  an 
experienced  carpenter,  to  examine  the  house;  and  a  nurseryman, 
or  other  experienced  gardener,  to  look  at  the  garden  and 
grounds,  before  coming  to  a  determination  respecting  them. 

JTie  Shape  or  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  ground  is  the  next 
consideration  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  residences  of  the  smallest  size, 
this  is  of  great  importance.  A  narrow  slip  of  ground,  as  it 
must  be  enclosed,  must  always  include  an  atmosphere  more  or 
less  stagnated,  ^nd  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  breathing,  or  walking 
in,  gardening,  and  even  of  drying  clothes.  A  form  approach- 
ing to  a  square  or  a  circle  will  generally  be  found  to  admit,  in  the 
greatest  degree,  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  wind,  and  to  be  the 
most  advantageous  for  domestic  purposes,  as  well  as  for  gardening. 
On  a  larger  scale^  the  shape  of  the  ground  is  comparatively  of  less 
consequence  in  point  of  health ;  though,  with  regard  to  variety 
within  the  enclosure,  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment.  In  this  case, 
a  long  narrow  slip  may  have  advantages,  instead  of  disadvan- 
tages, by  increasing  the  extent  of  the  home  views  from  the 
house ;  by  lengthening  the  straight  walks  of  the  garden;  and  even, 
in  some  cases,  by  affording  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  avenue 
of  trees  as  an  approach  road.  When  the  piece  of  ground  is  long, 
and  the  outline  circuitous,  then  the  opportunity  of  varying  the 
'interior  by  planting,  and  by  extending  the  walks,  is  much  in- 
creased ;  and  when  to  length  and  circuitousness  is  added  irre- 
gularity in  breadth,  every  thing,  as  far  as  beauty  is  concerned,  is 
obtained  that  can  be  desired  in  point  of  form.  Where  economy 
is  the  great  object  with  reference  to  shape,  then  that  form  which 
requires  the  smallest  quantity  of  boundary  fencing  will  be  the 
best;  and  this  is  obviously  the  square  or  the  paraleUogram. 
Theoretically,  the  circle  or  the  polygon  would  be  more  perfect ; 
but  in  practice  the  application  of  these  figures  would  be  found 
inconvenient. 

The  Position  of  the  House  relatively  to  the  shape  or  oudine  of 
the  plan  of  the  garden  in  which  it  stands,  is  a  matter  of  im- 

Eortance  in  residences  of  the  smallest  size.     The  reason  is»  the 
ouse  may  be  so  placed  as  to  throw  a  shadow  over  a  great  part 
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of  ^  garden  every  day  in  the  year ;  or  h  may  be  so  placed  as 
to  throw  no  shadow  on  it  at  any  time,  or  only  a  partial  shadow. 
The  great  disadvantage  which  every  small  garden  has,  as  compared 
with  a  large  garden,  is  the  shadow  thrown  on  it  by  the  boundary 
walls,  or  by  tne  house  or  adjoining  houses ;  and,  if  an  intend- 
ing occupant  will  bear  this  in  mind  while  looking  out  for  a 
honse»  it  will  aid  him  in  obtaining  what  ought  to  be  considered 
a  great  desideratum  in  a  suburban  residence;  viz.  a  garden  but 
moderately  shaded  by  walls  and  houses.  In  the  case  of  a  road  in 
the  direction  of  east  and  west,  with  houses  and  gardens  on  the 
north  side  of  it,  if  the  houses  in  these  gardens  are  placed  next 
or  near  to  the  road,  it  b  evident  that  they  will  shade  great  part 
of  the  garden  behind  them  every  day  in  the  year ;  ai^  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  houses  are  placed  at  the  farther  extremity  of 
the  garden,  that  they  will  shade  no  part  of  it  any  day  in  the  year. 
In  this  latter  case,  the  garden,  even  in  London  (along  the  New 
Road,  for  example^  might  be  rendered  a  splendid  scene,  both 
from  the  street  or  road,  and  from  the  bouse  of  the  occupant ; 
while  in  the  former,  it  never  could  (as  is  actually  the  case  with 
the  gardens  on  the  north  side  of  the  New  Road)  be  made  pro- 
ductive of  either  much  beauty  or  much  use.  In  the  case  of  the 
hoosea  and  gardens  along  the  south  side  of  a  road  running 
from  east  to  west,  if  the  houses  are  placed  close  to  the  road,  the 
whole  of  the  garden  will  be  exposed  to  the  sun  every  day  in  the 
year.  We  do  not  state  these  facts  with  a  view  of  leading  to  the 
coochisiony  that  all  houses  on  the  south  side  of  an  east  and  west 
road  should  be  built  close  it,  and  all  those  oo  the  north  side  as 
£ur  from  it  as  the  garden  will  permit ;  but,  simply,  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  oar  readers,  who  have  a  suburban  residence  yet  to 
dioose,  the  great  importance  of  taking  the  subject  of  shade  and 
sunshine  into  consideration  when  a  garden  is  one  of  their  nmin 
otgeets ;  and  to  enable  those  who  already  have  suburban  resi* 
draces  to  determine  whether  their  gardens  are  suitable  for  the 
culture  of  the  finer  plants,  or  only  for  more  ordinary  productions. 
(See,  on  this  subject,  the  third  chapter  of  the  present  Book, 
On  laying  out  and  planting,  &c.) 

The  artificial  Aspect,  in  the  case  of  very  small  plots  of  ground, 
ia  even  of  more  importance  than  the  shape ;  but  when  the  extent 
of  ground  amounts  to  an  acre  or  upwards^  the  aspect  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  artificial,  as  it  does  not  depend  upon  the 
boundary  fences,  or  other  artificial  objects.  If  we  imagine  a 
narrow  slip  (say  about  20  ft.  in  breadth,  which  is  the  general 
width  of  the  gardens  of  the  smallest,  or  fourth-rate,  houses  in 
the  neighbouraood  of  London),  placed  in  the  direction  of  east 
and  west,  and  that  the  fences  are  10  ft.  high,  it  is  evident  that 
the  greater  part  of  that  garden  will  be  in  the  shade  every  day 
in  the  year;  and  Ibe  whole  of  it  will  be  under  shade  at  least 
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two  months  every  winter.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  plot  of  ground 
of  the  same  width,  and  with  fences  of  the  same  height,  be  placed 
in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  the  sun  will  shine  on  every 
part  of  it  during  the  warmest  portion  of  every  day  in  the  year. 
In  the  latter  garden,  in  the  climate  of  London,  peaches  and 
grapes  might  be  ripened ;  while  in  the  former  nothing  would 
thrive  but  ivy,  and  a  few  of  the  commoner  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants.  Wherever,  therefore,  the  garden  is  an  object  in  a  suburban 
residence  of  the  smallest  size,  and  the  piece  of  ground  attached 
to  the  house  is  longer  than  it  is  broad,  a  house  should  be  chosen, 
which  has  the  garden  belonging  to  it,  running  north  and  south, 
or  as  near  to  that  direction  as  is  practicable.  Where  narrow 
slips  of  garden  ground  are  of  necessity  placed  due  east  and  west, 
the  fences  between  them  ought  to  be  as  low  as  can  be  permitted, 
if  opaque,  or  to  be  composed  of  open  iron  railings.  For  the 
sake  of  seclusion,  these  railings  may  be  covered,  during  the 
summer  season  when  the  occupants  are  most  in  their  gardens, 
with  deciduous  creepers,  such  as  scarlet  runners,  nasturtiums, 
sweet  peas,  or  that  splendid  plant,  the  everlasting  pea;  but, 
during  winter,  they  should  be  left  naked,  to  admit  the  sun  to  dry 
and  warm  the  soil.  Where  the  form  of  a  piece  of  ground  on 
which  a  suburban  residence  of  the  smallest  size  stands,  is  a 
square,  or  approaches  to  that  form,  it  should,  if  practicable,  be 
chosen  in  a  street,  or  other  situation,  where  an  imaginary  dia^ 
gonal  line  through  the  square,  would  be  in  the  direction  of  north 
and  south  ;  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  the  shadows  produced 
by  the  walls,  would  be  diminished  in  their  effect,  by  being  pro- 
duced during  only  one  half  of  the  period  of  sunshine  during 
each  day.  In  the  case  of  a  square  garden  so  placed,  the  sun 
would  shine  on  both  sides  of  the  four  walls,  during  some  part  of 
every  day  in  the  year,  excepting  for  a  week  or  two  before  and 
after  Christmas.  Sometimes  the  occupiers  of  houses  in  towns 
have  small  gardens  lying  at  «  distance  from  their  residences ; 
and  many  acres  of  ground  are  laid  out  in  such  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Lancaster, 
Paisley,  and  other  manufacturing  towns.  These  gardens  are 
surrounded  by  thorn  hedges,  trained  to  the  height  of  7  ft.  or 
8  ft. ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  shade  pro- 
duced by  such  hedges,  the  same  principles  of  selection  should  be 
adopted,  as  have  been  recommended  for  choosing  the  aspect  of  a 
suburban  residence  of  the  smallest  size. 

As  the  smallest  houses  and  gardens,  which  form  streets  in  the 
suburbs  of  large  towns,  are  generally  placed  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  street,  a  person  choosing  such  a  residence 
should,  if  possible,  avoid  taking  one  in  a  street  that  runs  north 
and  south ;  because  in  that  case  the  gardens  of  the  houses  that 
abut  on  it  will  be  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  and,  conse- 
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quently,  shady  and  damp  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  very 
best  direction  for  a  street,  bordered  on  each  side  by  rows  of 
houses  of  the  smallest  description  joined  together,  and  with 
small  gardens  before  and  behind  them,  is  souui-east  and  north- 
west ;  because,  in  that  case,  the  sun  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  will  shine,  during  some  part  of  the  day,  on  both  sides  of 
the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  street^  in  the  morning  on  the 
north-east  side,  and  in  the  afternoon  on  the  south-west  side. 
The  aspect,  in  the  case  of  larger  houses,  is  of  less  consequence; 
as,  from  the  greater  width  of  the  gardens,  the  space  shaded  by  the 
walls  bears  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  the  entire  area :  but 
still,  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  sun  should  shine  on  every  side 
of  a  house,  or  of  a  line  of  houses,  every  day  in  the  year,  the  sides 
of  the  house  or  street,  should  always,  if  possible,  front  the 
south-west,  south-east,  north-west,  or  north-east;  and  never  the 
direct  south,  north,  east,  or  west.  This  is  a  principle  which 
ought  always  to  be  attended  to  in  forming  plans  for  new  towns 
or  villages,  and  in  laying  out  new  streets  in  the  suburbs  of  old 
towns.  It  is  a  great  object  to  get  the  sun  to  shine,  if  only  for 
an  hour  or  two,  on  every  side  of  a  house,  most  days  in  the  year ; 
for  it  not  only  ^  adds  greatly  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  rooms, 
but  dries  the  damp  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  walls,  and 
from  the  window-frames  and  roof.  In  the  case  of  larger  plots, 
amounting  in  extent  to  an  acre  or  upwards,  we  have  shown,  in 
the  preceding  section,  that  the  preferable  natural  aspect  is  to  the 
south-east  or  south,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  may  be 
soonest  freed  from  frost,  and  soonest  rendered  dry  after  snow  or 
rain.  In  small  suburban  residences,  which  have  been  planted 
with  the  larger  class  of  forest  trees,  the  aspect  of  the  ground  may 
be  naturally  good,  while  its  advantages  are  in  a  great  measure 
neutralised  by  the  shade  of  the  trees :  but  the  remedy  for  this 
evil  is  obvious ;  and  consists  simply  in  the  removal  of  the  trees. 

The  artificial  Exposure^  in  the  case  of  houses  and  gardens  on  a 
small  scale,  is  no  less  affected  by  local  circumstances  than  the 
natural  exposure,  in  houses  on  a  large  scale,  is  by  such  as  are  of 
a  permanent  nature.  We  have  shown  that  an  irregular  surface 
has  always  more  or  less  an  irregular  climate,  and  that  the  side  of 
a  hill  naturally  sheltered  may  be  exposed  to  a  current  of  wind, 
reflected  or  turned  out. of  its  natural  direction  by  an  adjoining 
hill.  On  the  very  same  principles,  a  house  in  a  sheltered  or 
iavourably  exposed  situation  may  be  injured  by  a  current  of 
wind  directed  against  it  by  adjoining  houses,  or  by  trees ;  and 
this,  as  every  one  knows,  is  one  grand  cause  of  smoky  chimneys* 
An  attentive  observer  of  the  chimney  tops  of  the  houses  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  will  find  that  those  which  have  most  of 
these  unsightly  contrivances  for  preventing  smoking,  are  gene- 
rally small  houses  near  large  ones,  or  near  large  trees.      In  the 
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case  of  regukur  streets^  where  the  houses  are  aU  of  nearly  the 
same  size,  or  of  houses  that  are  completely  isolated,  a  common 
chimney  pot  will  be  fomid  sufficient 

The  Distance  from  the  nearest  town,  or  from  the  place  of 
business  of  the  occupant,  is  an  object  which  requires  only  to  be 
mentioned,  for  evary  one  to  be  aware  of  its  importance.  Every 
individual  must  determine  this  for  himself.  In  the  case  of 
many  persons  engaged  in  business  as  clerks  or  assistants  in  socfa 
towns  as  London  cmd  Birmingham,  a  suburban  residoice  can 
hardly  at  present  be  indulged  in ;  unless  the  head  of  the  family 
foregoes  Uie  satisGuition  of  taking  his  principal  meal  at  home. 
It  is  probable^  however,  that,  when  the  advantage  of  livmg  in 
a  purer  air,  and  enjoying  greater  opportunities  for  the  recrea^ 
tion  of  children,  are  more  powerfully  felt  by  such  persons,  the 
manufactories  and  workshops  in  which  they  are  engaged,  will 
be  placed  in  the  suburbs,  or  at  various  dbtaiKes  firom  the  town, 
round  which  they  may  live ;  while  the  goods  manu&ctured  may 
be  sent  to  a  warehouse  or  office  in  the  town,  at  which  war&» 
house  or  office  they  may  be  sold,  and  orders  taken  in.  The 
payment  of  the  office^keeper  would  be  such  as  to  enable  kim 
also  to  have  his  suburban  residence,  and  to  go  to  and  return 
from  it  by  some  public  conveyance.  In  all  ctvtUsed  countries, 
arrangements  of  this  sort  will  be  greatly  &cilitated  by  the  rail- 
roads now  becoming  so  general  in  Europe  and  America.  In 
London,  in  the  case  of  the  printing  business,  for  example,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  having  the  work  done  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  town,  provided  the  place  were  near  a  railroad,  and 
there  was  an  office  in  London  centrically  »taated  for  receiving 
and  transmitting  orders  and  goods.  This  would  enaUe  some 
hundreds  of  families  to  live  in  cottages  with  small  gardens,  ii»« 
stead  of  being  cooped  up  in  close  streets,  to  the  great  injury  of 
their  health* 

The  Direction  of  the  Boad  leading  to  a  suburban  residence  is 
not  beneath  notice.  We  have  shown  that,  on  a  small  scale, 
where  the  houses  and  gardens  are  placed  in  rows  parallel  to  the 
road,  the  direction  of  the  road  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
with  reference  to  the  enjoyment  of  sunshine.  This  will  also 
hold  good,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  case  of  detached  houses 
placed  alongside  a  road,  and  with  one  of  their  sides  parallel  to 
it ;  for  which  reason,  in  the  case  of  detached  hoiBses,  we  think 
that  this  parallelism  ought  not  to  be  rendered  imperious  oa  the 
part  of  those  who  have  the  general  inspection  of  streets  and 
buildings,  or  what,  in  England,  are  called  ^district  surv^cMrs*'' 
But  the  direction  of  the  road  is  of  some  moment,  even  in  the 
case  of  villas  of  two  or  three  acres,  with  reference  to  the  dust 
produced  on  that  road  in  summer,  and  the  mod  in  winter. 
Where  the  road  is  in  the  directbn  of  the  prevailing  winds  of 
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tlM  country,  the  dust>  ia  suminer)  will  be  blown  in  the  direction 
of  that  road,  and  will  consequently  prove  a  much  greater  an- 
noyance to  die  traveller,  than  where  the  road  is  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  wind.  About  London,  the  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  west,  or  from  the  east;  and  hence  the 
roads  to  Edgeware,  Hampstead,  &c.,  on  the  north,  and  to 
Epsom,  Croydon,  &c.,  on  the  south,  are  much  less  disagreeable 
to  travel  on  than  those  to  Uxbridge  and  Brentfiord,  or  in  the 
Essex  direction*  The  dust  from  the  roads  running  north  and 
south  is  blown  off  them  into  the  fields ;  whereas  in  the  roads 
running  east  and  west,  whether  the  wind  is  in  the  east  or  in  the 
west,  the  dust  is  blown  along  them*  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  those  roads  which  have  the  dust  blown  from  them 
are  the  least  eligible  for  having  small  houses  and  gard^is 
placed  close  to  them,  as  the  dust  from  the  road  is  blown  upon 
such  houses  and  gardens*  The  road  which  is  most  covered 
with  dust  in  summer  will  be  most  covered  witli  mud  in  winter, 
unless  the  dust  be  removed  when  it  is  first  turned  into  mud.  The 
wetness  of  the  surface  of  a  road  during  winter,  all  other  cir- 
cumstances being  the  same,  will  be  great  in  proportion  as  it  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  is  shaded  from  the  sun.  Hence, 
about  London,  those  roads  which  are  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
west  are  decidedly  the  wettest  during  winter;  because  they  are 
in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  which  blow  the  moisture 
along  them  as  the  dust  was  blown  in  summer,  instead  of  blow- 
ing it  off  them ;  and  because  they  are  all  more  or  less  shaded 
by  fences,  houses,  and  trees  on  the  south  side.  Hence,  also, 
the  hpuses  on  the  sides  of  roads  which  run  east  and  west,  ought 
to  be  placed  farther  from  them  than  is  necessary  in  the  case 
of  roads  running  north  and  south.  A  road  which  runs  east  and 
west  affcnrds  shade  to  the  pedestrian  at  least  till  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  of  every  day  throughout  the  year ;  so  that  a 
citizen  whose  residence  is  along  such  a  road  may  always  walk 
to  town  in  the  shade ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  during  the 
six  months  of  summer,  he  returns  from  town  to  his  residence 
between  three  and  six  o'clock,  he  will  have  the  sun  full  in 
bis  face.  A  road  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south  affords 
diade  to  the  pedestrian  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening ;  but,  on  going  to  town  during  the  day  along  the  road 
from  his  house  in  the  north  suburbs,  the  traveller  will  have  the  sun 
fiill  in  his  face;  while  on  going  to  town  along  a  road  from  the 
south  suburbs,  it  will  be  on  his  back.  These  remarks  apply 
strictly  to  roads  which  are  straight,  and  which  have  no  other 
objects  along  them  to  produce  shade  but  fences  of  8  ft.  or  10  fi* 
high ;  but,  where  the  roads  are  winding,  and  bordered  by  trees 
or  houses,  or  both,  the  influence  of  the  sun  is  in  a  great  measure 
oeutralbeid;  and,  as  far  as  respects  the  enjoyment  of  shade,  roads 
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in  different  directions  will  be  nearly  equal.  The  same  remarkis 
will  also  apply  with  respect  to  dust  being  blown  along  the  road, 
or  ofF  the  road  ;  since,  if  we  imagine  the  road  in  a  serpentine  or 
zigzag  direction,  the  wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come, 
will  blow  the  dust  alternately  ofF  the  road,  and  along  the  road. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  certain  than  this,  that,  in  the 
climate  of  Britain,  all  roads  and  walks  in  the  direction  of  north 
and  south,  are  much  sooner  dried  after  being  wet,  and  much 
more  comfortable  to  travel  on  in  winter,  than  roads  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  east  and  west  This  may  be  observed  even  in  the  streets 
of  towns  in  the  winter  se€ison ;  and  also  in  the  gravel  walks 
of  walled  gardens,  and  in  the  avenues  through  woods. 

The  Height  or  Level  of  the  Road  relatively  to  the  Height  or 
Level  cfthe  Ground  Floor  (^the  House,  may  seem  almost  too  in- 
significant a  subject  to  be  noticed  as  a  separate  desideratum.  In 
practice,  however,  it  is  of  very  considerable  importance.  No 
house  that  stands  on  a  lower  level  than  the  adjoining  road  ever 
yet  looked  well ;  unless,  indeed,  the  extent  of  the  scenery  was  so 
great,  and  the  house  at  such  a  distance,  and  so  decidedly  below' 
the  level  of  the  road,  as  not  to  tempt  the  comparison.  Every 
one  feels  that  there  is  always  something  mean  in  looking  down 
upon  an  object, or  in  descending  to  it;  while, on  the  contrary,  there 
is  always  something  dignified  and  commanding  in  ascending  to 
one.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  these  positions  any  one  may  prove, - 
by  observing  the  front  gardens  of  houses,  even  of  the  smallest 
size,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  Edinburgh,  or  any  large 
town.  Where  the  front  garden  ascends  towards  the  house,  there 
is  an  appearance  of  dignity,  dryness,  and  comfort ;  but,  where 
it  descends,  we  receive  from  it  the  impression  of  meanness, 
dampness,  and  unwholesomeness.  Even  in  *the  choice  of  a 
street,  or  of  a  public  road,  on  which  to  choose  or  build  a  resi- 
dence, it  is  desirable,  if  it  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  more 
important  objects,  to  fix  on  one  that  ascends  towards  the  resi- 
dence, rather  than  descends.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind  the 
absolute  elevation  is,  in  agreat  measure,  out  of  the  question ;  the 
effect  is  produced  by  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  spot  on 
which  the  house  stands,  relatively  to  a  near  object;  and  it  can,  in 
all  suburban  residences  of  moderate  extent,  be  completely  effected 
by  art,  whatever  may  be  the  natural  character  of  the  stirmce.  Let 
it  be  observed,  however,  that  this  evil  can  only  be  avoided  before 
the  house  is  built,  and  afterwards  is  past  remedy,  for,  when 
once  the  house  is  set  down  on  a  piece  of  ground  on  a  lower  level 
than  the  adjoining  road,  and  the  ground  floor  is  on  a  level  with 
the  surface,  or  even  if  it  is  only  a  little  above  it,  it  is  beyond  the 
art  of  man  to  give  a  character  of  dignity  to  the  house.  All  that 
he  can  do  is  to  raise  the  ground  round  it  and  between  it  and 
the  house  or  road,  in  effecting  which  a  portion  of  the  house  is 
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necessarily  buried ;  aod,  while  a  part  of  its  dignity  is  lost  by  di-* 
miDishing  its  height,  the  expression  of  meanness,  and  the  actual 
unwholesomeness,  are  aggravated  by  bavins  to  descend  to  the 
parlour,  or  ground  floor,  by  steps.  Many  villa  houses  and  large 
mansions  in  England,  have  been  spoiled,  both  in  regard  to 
effect  and  use,  as  well  as  rendered  unwholesome,  by  earthing 
them  up,  in  order  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  being  situated 
on  a  level,  or  on  a  gentle  elevation.  It  is  better,  in  general,  to 
submit  to  the  first  evil,  rather  than  to  incur  another  which  is 
greater.  What  we  would  recommend^  in  the  case  of  small  sub- 
4irban  houses  built  on  a  lower  level  than  the  adjoining  street^ 
would  be  to  shut  out  the  lower  part  of  the  house  from  tne  road, 
by  a  wall  or  open  fence,  so  that  the  relative  levels  of  the  house 
and  road  might  not  be  observed ;  then  to  scoop  out  the  ground 
between  the  house,  and  the  door  opening  to  the  road ;  and  to 
arrange  the  walk  so  that  the  entrance-door  to  the  house  could 
not  be  seen  till  the  person  walking  on  it  had  arrived  at  the 
lowest  part  of  the  intervening  walk,  &om  which  he  might  ascend 
to  the  house.  A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject ; 
but  to  one  class  of  readers  we  need  only  add,  bear  in  mind  that 
elevation  is  dignity^  and  depression  meanness ;  and  to  another, 
who  require  principles  to  be  reduced  to  rules,  avoid  a  house  to 
which  you  have  to  descend,  either  through  the  front  garden  or 
grounds^  or  by  steps  outside  or  within  the  house. 

Places  (^ piiblic  Mesort,  such  as  a  church,  a  school,  a  literary 
institution,  a  library,  a  museum,  a  market,  shops,  a  theatre,  a 
public  garden  or  park,  a  common  or  piece  of  waste  ground,  and 
private  nurseries  or  commercial  flower  or  fruit  gardens,  in  which 
the  public  are  allowed  to  walk,  are  important  circumstances  in 
the  choice  of  a  suburban  residence ;  and  more  especially,  in  the 
case  of  such  as  are  comparatively  on  a  small  scale.  Much  of 
the  comfort  of  the  occupants  of  a  suburban  residence  of  the 
smaller  size  must  depend  upon  their  ready  access  to  these 
sources  of  instruction,  provision,  entertainment,  and  recreation. 
To  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  botanic  garden,  especially 
where,  as  in  France  and  Germany,  such  gardens  are  open  every 
day  in  the  year  to  the  whole  of  the  public,  is  a  very  great  source 
of  enjoyment  to  all  who  are  fond  of  flowers  and  plants;  or 
rather,  we  should  say,  to  all  mankind,  as  there  is  scarcely  a 
person  to  be  found  in  any  country,  who  does  not  attach  the  idea 
of  enjoyment  to  walking  in  a  garden.  Next  to  a  botanic  garden, 
a  large  nursery-garden  affords  the  greatest  source  of  botanical 
and  gardening  enjoyment;  afterwards  commercial  flower-gar- 
dens and  public  orchards  are  to  be  preferred ;  but  commercial 
gardens,  devoted  solely  to  the  culture  of  culinary  vegetables  are 
to  be  avoided,  from  the  smells  of  decaying  vegetables,  which 
generally  arise  firom  them,  and  which  are   aggravated  by  the 
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daily  waterioff  ^yen  to  the  plants.  It  is  partly  owing  to  the  taste 
which  the  public  have  shown  for  botanic  garaens  ai^ining  town 
and  suburban  residences,  that  the  idea  of  ornamenting  the  area  of 
public  squares  with  verdant  scenery  has  been  adopted;  but^ 
though  such  squares  are  very  agreeable,  and  may  contain  many 
fine  plants,  trees,  fountains,  statues,  and  other  objects,  yet  they 
want  the  peculiar  animation  of  the  cultivated  botanic  garden  or 
the  nursery;  which  cheerfulness  arises  from  the  labours  con<^ 
tinually  going  forward  there.  A  public  square  laid  out  as  a 
garden,  in  England,  is  never  so  varied  and  interesting,  considered 
as  a  scene  of  public  recreation,  as  a  similar  scene  is  on  the  Conti- 
nent; because,  in  England,  such  squares  are  only  accessible  to  the 
occupiers  of  the  surrounding  houses ;  whereas  on  the  Continent 
they  are  open  to  all  persons  whatever.  Even  in  new  countries,  and 
in  remote  situations,  where  gardens,  squares,  and  other  desirable 
public  objects,  do  not  now  exist,  die  probability  of  their  being 
instituted  at  a  future  period  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  churchyard,  or  of  a  cemetery, 
cannot  be  considered  as  very  desirable ;  because  familiarity  with 
the  interment  of  the  dead  must  either  deaden  the  feelings  appro- 
priate to  such  occasions,  or  it  must  cause  a  preponderance  of 
melancholy  injurious  to  healthy  enjoyment.  The  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  manufactory,  to  those  having  no  interest  in 
it,  is  generally  considered  a  nuisance;  but,  if  the  branch  of  ma^ 
nufacture  carried  on  be  not  of  itself  of  an  offensive  or  injurious 
kind,  such  as  a  gas-work,  a  soap-work,  a  tannery,  &c.,  and  if  it 
be  properly  conducted,  and  the  moral  conduct  of  its  workpeople 
properly  enforced,  we  think  the  objections  may  be  overcome. 
The  exterior  appearance  of  manufacturing  buildings  is  now  un- 
dergoing great  changes  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country; 
and,  instead  of  huge  masses,  presenting  a  mean  appearance,  from 
the  absence  of  architectural  design,  or  deforming  the  landsci^ 
by  their  unsightly  chimneys,  tiiey  are  becoming  magnificent 
masses,  in  which  the  chinmey,  in  the  form  of  a  lofly  imposing 
colunm,  is  a  feature  seen  at  a  great  distance  on  every  side,  and 
serves  as  a  general  ornament  to  the  country.  A  railroad  is  a 
new  feature  in  the  suburbs  of  large  towns ;  and,  though  a  resi- 
dence close  along  the  line  may  not  be  agreeable  to  many  persons, 
yet,  at  a  moderate  distance,  it  is  quite  the  reverse ;  and,  indeed, 
fi*om  situations  looking  down  upon  the  line  of  road,  we  should 
think  that  it  would  form  one  of  the  finest  artificial  features  of 
the  moving  kind,  that  could  be  introduced  into  landscf^)e,  next 
to  a  canal  or  navigable  river.  We  mention  railroads,  because 
we  have  been  much  struck  with  the  effect  of  the  carriages  passing 
along  the  line  of  the  Manchester  railway,  as  seen  from  the 
beautiful  villas,  particularly  one  erected  from  a  design  by  Mr. 
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Barry,  Bftuatod  on  the  high  bank  which  overlooks  the  valley 
through  which  that  railway  is  o(»idttcted. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  town,  the  most  favourable 
titaations  for  suburban  residences  are  generally  those  on  the 
borders  of  commons,  or  open  pieces  of  ground  imder  pasture 
and  free  to  all  the  public*  Not  only  do  such  open  places  greatly 
contribute  to  the  purity  of  the  air,  but  they  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity of  amusement  and  exercise  to  children;  of  walking  to 
grown  up  people';  of  some  knowledge  of  plants,  insects,  and 
scenery,  to  idl;  and  of  agreeable  rural  views  from  the  windows 
of  the  dwellings.  In  these  respects,  some  of  the  small  suburban 
residences  at  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  and  at  Wimbledon  and 
Barnes,  near  London,  are  very  favourably  situated. 

The  Vicinity  ofNuisatwes  of  every  kind  is  to  be  avoided.  Nui- 
sances may  be  considered  as  either  absolute  or  relative.  Tan- 
neries, soap-works,  gas-works,  candle  manufactories,  manure 
heaps,  stagnant  water,  brick  fidds,  lime-kilns,  &a,  and  even  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  market  sarden,  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  culinary  vegets^les,  we  consider  as  positive 
nuisances.  But  there  are  some  persons  who  object  to  the 
immediate  vicinitv  of  a  sdiool,  on  account  of  the  noise  made 
by  the  boys  while  at  play,  or  by  the  ^rls  while  practising 
mosic ;  others  to  a  church,  on  account  of  the  ringing  of  the 
bells ;  others  to  an  inn  or  public  house;  others  to  a  Targe  pond, 
from  the  danger  of  children  fklling  into  it,  and  so  on;  all  which 
we  consider  as  relative  nuisances,  because  the  annoyance  they 
cK^casion  dep^ids  upon  the  peculiarities  and  state  of  health  of 
the  individual* 

The  State  ^f  Repair;  the  validity  of  the  tenure,  its  duration; 
die  local  outgoings,  fixed,  probable,  or  uncertain ;  the  local  history ; 
and  the  character  of  die  neighbourhood  in  point  of  healthiness, 
cheapness,  and  morals ;  and  even  that  of  the  former  occupiers  of 
the  bouse ;  are  all  subjects  that  require  more  or  less  to  be  en- 
quired into  by  the  person  who  would  either  choose  a  country 
residence  already  prepared  to  his  hands,  or  fix  on  a  situation  in 
which  to  form  one.  With  respect  to  the  house,  no  prudent 
man  would  take  one  on  lease,  or  build  one,  without  employing  a 
surveyor  or  an  architect,  however  much  he  might  know  or  sup- 
pose he  knew  of  the  subject  himself;  and  it  is  equally  advisable 
to  consult  a  master  gardener  before  taking  or  laying  out  a  gar- 
den, if  it  is  of  any  extent  Other  information,  implied  in  this 
paragraph,  may  possibly  be  obtained  from  a  lawyer,  the  local 
medical  man,  and  the  clergyman,  the  sclioolmaster,  or  the 
parish  authorities;  and  the  opinion  of  persons  in  tti^  neigh- 
bouring parish  ought,  if  possible,  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

FaihionaUe  Locality*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  most  towns 
there  are  localities  which,  as  compared  with  others,  are  resorted 
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to  in  preference  by  the  fashionable  world.  Thus,  in  London,  the 
most  fashionable  locality  is  familiarly  called  the  West  End ;  be- 
cause it  happens  accidentally  that  the  Court,  and  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  of  the  present  day,  reside  in  that  direction.  It  will 
readily  be  understood  that  ground  to  build  on,  or  houses  already 
built,  are  higher  in  price  in  fashionable  localities  than  in  localities 
less  fashionable ;  and  hence,  when  a  person  wishes  a  good  bouse 
cheap,  he  should  not  choose  a  fashionable  locality. 

The  Kind  qf  Neighbourhood  is  a  consideration  familiar  to  every 
one,  and  need  not  be  enlarged  on.  Perhaps  the  best  general  prin« 
ciple  to  be  followed  in  selecting  a  suburban  residence,  or  a  situ- 
ation to  build  one,  is  to  choose  a  neighbourhood  where  the  houses 
and  inhabitants  are  all,  or  chiefly,  of  the  same  description  and  class 
as  the  house  we  intend  to  inhabit,  and  as  ourselves.  To  ffo  into 
a  neighbourhood  where  the  prevailing  character  of  the  nouses 
indicated  a  smaller  income  than  that  of  the  individual  choosing 
a  residence,  would  be  to  incur  a  risk  of  being  marked  out  as  the 
rich  man  of  the  locality ;  while  to  choose  one  where  the  majority 
of  the  houses  was  of  a  higher  class,  would  be  to  incur  the  risk 
of  either  becoming  unsocial  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  being  led 
into  unsuitable  expenses,  by  associating  with  persons  of  greater 
fortune,  on  the  other.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns, 
many  persons  live  in  the  midst  of  people  with  no  one  of  whom, 
perhaps,  they  associate ;  but  this  arises  from  the  inequality  of 
education  and  morals  which  at  present  prevails,  and  is  by  no 
means  a  desirable  state  of  things.  Not  only  is  social  intercourse 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  grown-up  persons ;  but,  as  children 
must  mix  with  the  world  sooner  or  later,  it  is  better  that  they 
should  do  this  with  their  neighbours,  and  under  the  eye  of  their 
parents,  than  that  it  should  be  deferred  till  they  leave  the 
patemid  roof.  To  choose  a  neighbourhood  where  we  can  be 
neighbourly  must,  therefore,  be  far  preferable  to  choosing  one 
where  we  are  likely  to  be  isolated,  either  from  an  appearance  of 
greater  pretensions,  or  from  actually  having  inferior  means  to 
those  who  are  around  us. 

Sect.  III.     Considerations  of  a  personal  Nature  (Reeling  the 
Choice  qf  a  Suburban  Residefice,  or  qf  a  Situation  on  which  to 
form  one. 

Though,  in  practice,  permanent,  local,  and  personal  consider- 
ations must  be  combined  in  their  application;  yet,  in  treating  of  a 
subject,  there  is  always  an  advantage  in  submitting  every  kind 
of  action,  or  of  thought,  to  analysis.  Personal  considerations  may 
be  classed  as  those  which  respect  fortune  or  income,  objects, 
connexions,  and  constitutional  peculiarities. 

The  Fortune  of  tfie  individual,  or  the  income  which  he  derives 
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from  the  exercise  of  his  trade  or  profession,  is  by  fkr  Uie  most 
important  circumstance  of  a  personal  nature  which  requires  to 
be  considered  in  the  choice  of  a  suburban  dwelling  and  garden. 
Perhaps  the  best  advice»  in  this  case,  is  the  very  common,  but 
neglected  one,  of  calculating  our  income  rather  under  than 
over  the  truth ;  or,  rather,  what  is  much  more  manly  and  con* 
sistent,  to  take  our  income,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  at 
what  it  really  is,  and  to  set  apart  a  certain  portion  of  it  for 
incidental  expenses.  When  a  person  has  a  fixed  income,  and 
can  adopt  a  fixed  expenditure,  this  rule  of  conduct  is  of  com- 
paratively easy  application ;  but,  when  a  man  is  engaged  in 
business,  with  a  necessarily  uncertain  income,  and  with  an  ex- 
penditure consisting  partly  of  money  laid  out  in  his  business, 
and  partly  of  money  consumed  in  household  expenses,  this  rule 
can  only  be  applied  by  limiting  the  expenses  to  a  certain  sum, 
and  fixing  that  sum  considerably  under  his  estimated  income. 
After  all,  such  advice  as  to  expenditure  is  of  very  little  use:  it  is 
scarcely  ever  taken  or  acted  on  by  men  in  business,  or  having 
much  intercourse  with  society ;  and  the  actual  practice  of  every 
individual  in  this,  as  in  a  hundred  other  cases  for  which  there 
are  regular  rules  of  action,  and  calculations  prescribed  in  books, 
is  tliat  of  trial  and  correction.  When  we  have  spent  too  much  in 
one  year,  we  try  to  spend  less  the  next  When  a  citizen,  who 
has  a  suburban  residence,  contemplates  having  a  dwelling-house 
in  town,  as  well  as  in  the  country,  neither  can  be  so  complete 
as  in  the  case  of  his  having  only  one  dwelling,  unless  on  the 
supposition  of  a  greatly  increased  expenditure.  The  most  eco- 
nomical mode  of  having  both  a  town  and  country  residence  is, 
to  live  a  part  of  the  year  entirely  at  one  house,  and  the  other 
part  of  the  year  entirely  at  the  otfier;  as  one  set  of  servants  will 
then  be  sufficient 

The  Object  which  a  person  has  in  view  in  desiring  a  country 
residence  will  necessarily  influence  his  choice.  Health  and  re* 
creation  are  the  most  universal  objects ;  but  joined  to  these,  or 
independent  of  them,  is  the  love  of  distinction;  of  retirement; 
of  seclusion ;  of  horses  and  dogs,  which  a  country  residence 
affords  an  excuse  for  maintaining;  of  astronomy,  botany,  gar- 
dening, and  entomology ;  or  of  some  other  study  which  can  be 
better  carried  on  in  the  country,  or  in  the  suburbs  of  a  town, 
than  in  the  town  itself. 

The  (Connexions  of  an  individual  may  influence  his  taste.  A 
man  in  business  is  connected  commercially  with  his  employers 
or  customers ;  by  blood,  with  his  relations ;  and  by  love  and  duty, 
with  his  immediate  family.  Under  these  circumstance,  it  will  be 
for  him  to  consider,  whether  proximity  to  either  or  all  these 
connexions  be  desirable,  or  otherwise.  Formerly,  persons  in 
the  same  vray  of  business  were  averse  from  living  near  each 
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Other  in  towns,  and  equally  so  to  having  their  subarbati  reei* 
dences  in  the  same  quarter ;  and,  though  this  feeling  is  much 
diminished  at  the  present  time,  and  sometimes  even  the  reverse 
is  Uie  case,  yet  it  is  worth  mentioning  in  a  work  like  the  present, 
when  the  object  is  to  call  up  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  every 
idea  in  any  way  connected  with  the  subject 

The  constiltUional  Peculiarities  of  the  individual,  or  of  his 
family,  must  necessarily  have  some  influence  in  directing  his 
choice  of  a  residence.  Persons  subject  to  pulmonary  complaints 
will  naturally  choose  a  dry  warm  situation,  with  an  equable 
climate,  as  far,  at  least,  as  their  circumstances  will  enable  them 
to  do  so.  Other  constitutional  tendencies  may  direct  individuals 
to  situations  where  the  air  is  humid  ;  and  others,  again,  to  the 
sea  side,  where  it  is  generally  dry  and  bracing.  A  person  may 
be  constitutionally  fond  of  seclusion,  or  the  contrary;  or  he  may 
be  lame,  or,  from  some  bodily  infirmity,  compelled  to  seclude 
himself.  In  the  case  of  any  bodily  infirmity,  which  precludes 
motion,  it  is  a  great  source  of  enjoyment  to  occupy  a  residence 
commanding  an  extensive  prospect;  and  having  in  the  fore- 
ground, but  not  too  near,  a  much  frequented  public  road  or  rail* 
road,  or  a  canal,  a  river,  or  the  sea  shore. 


CHAP.  II. 

ON  THE  CHOICE  OR  BUILDING  OF  A  DWELLING-HOUSE,  WITH  RE- 
FERENCE TO  ITS  CONSTRUCTION,  ITS  EXTERNAL  APPEARANCE, 
AND  ITS  INTERIOR  ARRANGEMENTS. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  have  discussed  the  subject  of  the 
choice  of  the  situation  for  a  house,  and  a  plot  of  ground  of  more 
or  less  extent ;  and  in  the  present  one  we  mean  to  confine  our- 
selves to  considerations  which  affect  the  house  alone,  independ- 
ently of  the  grounds.  We  shall  arrange  our  observations  on 
this  subject  in  four  sections ;  viz.  the  classification  of  houses, 
the  choice  of  a  house,  the  arrangement  of  the  domestic  offices, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  living-rooms.  Under  each  section 
the  same  observations,  principles,  and  rules,  which  we  shall 
apply  to  the  choice  of  a  house  already  built,  will  serve  as  guides 
in  the  building  of  one. 

Sect.  I.     On  the  Classification  of  Houses. 

Houses,  in  England,  may  be  classed  in  four  divisions;  viz* 
^ose  of  the  smallest  size,  those  of  the  largest  size,  and  two  inter- 
mediate sizes.    In  London,  the  smallest  are  called  fourth^rate 
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hoiMai^  and  tbe  others  third,  second,  dnd  first-rate  bouset,  accord* 
ing  to  their  gradation  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  On  each  of 
these  we  shall  ofier  a  few  observations,  commencing  with  the 
Jbttrth-rate  house,  as  being  the  lowest  in  the  scale. 

Thefowrih^raU  House.  The  smallest  of  these  are  bailt  prin- 
dpally  for  the  occupation  of  mechanics,  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,  hi  inferior  situations.  These  houses  consist  of  two 
rooms  on  a  floor:  they  have  generally  from  12  ft.  to  14  ft.  of 
frontage,  and  are  from  12  ft:,  to  14ft.  deep,  having  an  entrance 
on  the  ground-floor  in  front  into  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  and 
steps  outside  at  the  back  leading  into  the  upper  floor.  They 
have  sometimes  little  gardens  behind,  and  nearly  always  a  few 
square  yards  of  ground  laid  out  as  a  garden  in  front. 

Tbe  larger  of  the  fourth-rate  houses  present  a  much  better 
appearance,  and  have  gardens  of  some  size.  These  dwellings 
are  mostly  occupied  by  the  families  of  respectable  artisans,  and 
others  who  are  engaged  in  manufactories  and  counting-houses 
during  the  day;  and  are  about  15ft.  wide  in  front,  by  23 ft. 
deep;  with  a  basement  story,  cellars,  and  washhouse;  a  staircase 
inside  the  house,  a  parlour  floor  of  two  small  rooms,  a  draw- 
ingroom  floor  above  it,  generally  consisting  of  two  rooms  divided 
by  folding  doors,  and  two  bed-rooms  over.  The  back  room  on 
the  second  story  of  a  house  of  this  description,  in  London  or  its 
suburbs^  is  obliged,  by  the  Building  Act,  to  be  curbed  (that 
is,  contracted,  by  being  carried  up  into  the  roof),  which  qx>i]s 
the  room ;  and  the  gutters  are  fi^uently  so  narrow  at  the  bottom 
of  the  curb,  that  they  convey  the  water  into,  rather  than  ofi^,  the 
bouse. 

The  ihiri-raU  Home.  The  third-rate  house  is  from  about 
17  ft  to  18  ft.  wide  in  front,  and  from  28  ft;.  to  29  fl:.  deep. 
Houses  of  this  class  generally  contain  the  same  number  of  rooms 
as  the  largest  size  fourth-rate  house,  with  an  attic  story  over  in 
addition.  This  story  is  sometimes  partly  in  the  roof;  but,  more 
generally,  the  walls  are  carried  up  to  allow  the  rooms  to  be 
finished  with  square  ceilings.  At  the  back  of  the  parlour  floor 
there  is  frequently  built  a  small  room,  used  as  a  dressing 
room  or  store-room.  These  houses  have  generally  two  win- 
dows in  the  width  of  their  front ;  and  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
numerous  of  any  class  of  suburban  dwellings.  They  have  fre- 
quently a  detached  washhouse ;  and,  in  the  suburbs,  have  some* 
times  a  ffig-house  and  small  stable  at  the  back.  The  gardens 
to  these  houses  vary  exceedingly  in  size,  but  are  never  less  in 
width  than  that  of  the  front  of  the  house ;  and  they  are  fre- 
quently three  or  four  times  that  width  in  depth. 

The  secondi-rate  House.  The  second-rate  houses  are  of  a  better 
and  larger  description,  and  possess  conveniences  that  cause  them 
to  be  occupied  by  vrealthy  tradesmen,  professional  men,  and  gen- 
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tiemen  of  good  fortune.  This  kind  of  house  is  usually  20  ft.  or 
SO  ft.  wide  in  front,  by  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  deep,  with  additional  rooms 
at  the  back.  It  can,  and  does,  in  many  instances,  contain  all  the 
apartments  required  by  a  family  keeping  their  carriage,  footman, 
housekeeper,  &c. ;  and  has  attached  to  it,  or  in  some  mews  or 
livery  stables  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  a  coach-house 
and  stable.  These  houses  are  usually  built  witli  two  windows 
in  the  width  of  the  front;  but  many  of  them  have  three  windows 
in  this  width.  The  rooms  are  higher  and  better  finished  than 
in  the  third  and  fourth  classes. 

The  jbrsUrate  Houses  are  those  containing  more  than  900  su* 
perficial  feet  on  the  ground  floor;  and  these  include  the  resi- 
dences of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  wealthiest  professional 
men  and  merchants.  Houses  of  this  class  may  be  said  to  be 
unrestricted  as  to  size,  either  in  height  or  in  width. 

This  technical  classification  of  houses  has  been  made  by  the 
British  legislature,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  facilitate  their  assess- 
ment for  taxes ;  and  to  regulate  the  thickness  of  party  or  di- 
vision walls,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  fires. 
When  a  party  intends  to  build,  either  in  London  or  in  its  suburbs, 
he  first  ^ves  notice  to  the  district  surveyor,  to  whom  he  de- 
scribes the  kind  of  house  he  intends  to  build ;  and  this  surveyor 
states  to  him  certain  conditions  required  by  special  laws,  with 
which  he  must  comply.  Before  the  legislature  interfered  with 
the  building  of  town  and  suburban  houses,  verv  little  attention 
was  paid  to  having  the  division  or  party  walls  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness; in  consequence  of  which,  when  a  fire  broke  out  in  any 
house,  it  frequently  consumed  the  adjoining  houses,  and  some- 
times the  entire  street  Even  now,  the  legal  regulations  on  this 
subject  appear  to  us  far  firom  being  adequate  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  fires.  In  the  first  place,  the  builders  by  contract, 
and  on  speculation,  fi'equently  contrive  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  district  surveyor ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  party  walls' 
contain  so  many  flues,  and  the  spaces  between  these  flues,  and 
between  the  flues  and  the  rooms,  being  seldom  more  than  the 
width  of  a  brick,  are  so  slight  as  to  be  easily  penetrated  by  fire. 
Hence,  a  fire  taking  place  in  the  chimney  of  the  house  on  either 
side  of  a  party  wall  is  in  danger  of  setting  fire  to  both  houses. 
It  is  therefore  much  to  be  desired,  not  only  that  in  all  party 
walls  the  separation  between  the  flues,  and  between  these  and 
the  outer  surface  of  the  wall,  should  be  not  less  than  9  in.  in 
thickness,  but  that  the  brickwork  of  all  party  walls  whatever 
should  be  laid  in  cement.  In  many  cases  of  party  walls  which 
have  been  built  with  bad  mortar,  the  mortar  is  found,  on  taking 
down  any  part  of  the  wall,  to  have  become  litde  better  than 
dust ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  smoke  readily  penetrates  firom 
the  flues  into  the  rooms  of  botli  houses  in  these  parts  of  the  walls, 
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and  generally  about  the  skirtings  of  the  floors,  which  have  not 
been  plastered ;  and,  when  a  chimney  is  on  fire,  the  flames-  readily 
follow  the  smoke  through  these  crevices.     There  is  yet  another 
cause  which  contributes  to  the  defectiveness  of  party  walls  in 
London  and  its  suburbs.     It  is,  that  during  those  paroxysms  of 
rage  for  building  speculations  which  occasionally  take  place,  there 
is  such  a  demand  for  bricks,  that  they  are  laid  into  the  walls  hot 
from  the  kilns ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  they  imme- 
diately absorb  the  whole  of  the  moisture  from  the  mortar,  and 
leave  it  no  better  than  a  compressed  powder,  which  gives  no 
strength  to  the  wall  from  its  cementitious  property,  as  mortar 
ought  to  do,  and  which  is  readily  penetrated  by  smoke  from  the 
flues,  or  by  moisture  from  the  exterior.     We  could  point  out 
whole  streets  in  which  all  the  walls  of  the  houses  have  been  built 
with  bricks  in  this  hot  state ;  and  which,  however  well  they  may 
appear  exteriorly,  will  crumble  to  pieces  with  the  first  fire  that 
breaks  out  in  them.     On  the  Continent,  and  more  especially 
in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy,  all  bricks  are  steeped  in 
water  for  some  hours,  before  they  are  used ;  and  in  Rome,  every 
brick,  immediately  before  it  is  laid,  is  dipped  into  a  pail  of  water 
by  the  bricklayer.     The  same  practice  also  occasionally  takes 
place  in  Birmingham,  and  some  other  parts  of  England. 

Sect.  II.     On  the  Choice  of  a  House. 

There  are  few  persons,  whatever  may  be  their  rank  in  society, 
who  have  not  occasion,  at  some  period  or  other  of  their  lives,  to 
make  choice  of  a  house.  Perhaps  we  should  not  be  far  wrong, 
were  we  to  say  that  this  duty  has  to  be  performed  by  most  men 
several  times.  How  much  of  health,  comfort,  economy  in 
living,  and  respectability  of  appearance  depends  on  the  choice 
made,  few  people,  we  believe,  are  aware ;  and  few  people  have 
any  idea  of  the  seemingly  trifling,  and,  we  may  almost  say,  in- 
visible, circumstances  which  constitute  the  principal  comforts  of 
a  dwelling-house. 

The  choice  of  a  house  will,  in  some  respects,  depend  on  the 
size  and  character  of  the  house  required,  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  to  be  used,  and  the  station  in  life  of  the  party  intending  to 
occupy  it.  There  are  some  things,  however,  common  to  all 
houses,  whether  large  or  small,  which  should  be  especially 
attended  to,  whether  in  a  building  intended  solely  for  business^ 
or  for  a  private  residence. 

SoiU  The  first  points  to  be  considered  are,  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  soil,  on  which  the  house  is  to  be  erected,  and 
whether  it  is  efiectuallv  drained,  or  is  capable  of  being  drained, 
so  as  to  be  kept  perfectly  dry ;  for  no  advantages  in  other  respects 
can  compensate  for  a  damp  situation,  both  as  regards  health 
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and  property.  A  house  built  in  a  damp  situation,  eren 
though  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in  making  an  artificial 
foundation  of  concrete  (a  composition  of  coarse  gravel,  sharp 
sand,  and  quicklime,  which,  when  mixed  well  together,  and 
moistened  with  water,  is  thrown  into  a  foundation  trench,  and 
there  forms  one  homogeneous  mass),  is  still  unwholesome ;  and, 
should  the  materials  of  the  foundation  be  of  inferior  quality^ 
such  as  of  place  (that  is,  of  soft  half-burnt)  bricks,  rubble^ 
freestone,  or  other  soft  stone,  and  soft  pine  timber  (also  a 
common  case),  it  will  speedily  decay,  and  be  a  constant  and 
unavoidable  source  of  expense.  A  gravelly  soil  is  the  best  to 
build  on,  provided  care  be  taken  to  keep  out  the  springs,  by 
drains  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  walls ;  or  hard  sand» 
if  gravel  cannot  be  found :  but  soft  sand  or  clay  is  to  be  avoided^ 
if  possible. 

The  Construction  of  the  Home  is  a  matter  of  serious  import- 
ance  to  any  person  about  to  take  a  lease ;  as,  by  doing  thisy 
he  will  probably  render  himself  liable  to  reinstate  dil^idations^ 
many  of  which  may  be  in  an  incipient  state  when  he  takes  pos- 
session. It  is  therefore  quite  advisable,  and,  indeed,  is  impe« 
rative  on  every  person  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
building,  to  employ  a  respectable  architect,  surveyor,  or  builder^ 
to  examine  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  house  he  is  about 
to  engage,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  likely  to  remain 
strong  and  firm  for  a  number  of  years.  The  intended  tenant 
should  also  try  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  by  which  he 
will  at  the  same  time  ascertain  that  of  the  air  which  he  will  have 
to  breathe.  In  low  damp  situations,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
air  is  at  all  times  charged  with  a  greater  degree  of  moisture 
than  is  the  case  in  dry  open  situations.  A  moist  air  suits  very 
few  constitutions,  even  in  our  humid  climate ;  and  seldom  fails 
to  bring  on  rheumatism,  more  especially  in  those  who  cannot 
afibrd  to  live  well,  and  take  abundance  of  exercise. 

Ventilation.  Another  important  matter  to  be  attended  to,  is 
the  thorough  ventilation  of  houses ;  for,  should  the  air  become 
stagnant  from  want  of  a  free  ventilation,  particularly  in  houses 
that  have  a  story  underground,  it  is  highly  injurious  to  the 
persons  living,  and  particularly  sleeping,  in  them.  There 
should,  therefore,  be  windows  both  at  the  back  and  front ;  and, 
when  possible,  at  the  sides  also.  From  rooms  in  the  basement 
story,  and  from  cellars  that  have  neither  fireplaces  nor  windows, 
there  should  be  air  flues  carried  up  to  the  open  air.  Care 
should  likewise  be  taken  that  the  floor  in  the  basement  story  is 
raised  above  the  soil,  and  that  air  is  freely  permitted  to  circu- 
late between  the  soil  and  the  floor,  whether  that  floor  is  of  wood 
or  stone.  Where  this  has  been  properly  attended  to,  rooms 
on  the  basement  story  may  be  used  as  sleeping-rooms;  but, 
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where  it  has  been  neglected,  they  are  by  no  means  fit  or  pr{^)er 
for  any  human  being  to  sleep  in. 

Tk€  JRoqf  is  a  part  of  the  bouse  which  should  be  carefully 
ecamined ;  for,  if  it  be  badly  constructed  (too  common  a  case 
widi  the  houses  built  on  speculation,  both  in  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don and  in  the  country),  with  narrow  gutters,  and  with  gutters 
difficult  of  access,  the  wet  will  generally  be  found  to  have  pene^ 
trated  to  the  upper  rooms  after  any  fall  of  spow  or  rain.  Many 
of  the  first-rate  houses  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
are  now  covered  with  lead,  which  is  by  far  the  best  covering. 
The  next  best  is  slate,  if  of  good  qualitpr,  and  finished  with  wide 
lead  gutters ;  with  lead  flashings  (that  is,  strips  of  lead  covering 
the  joints)  to  them,  and  to  those  parts  of  the  walls  which  are 
carried  up  higher  than  the  slating.  Zinc-covered  roofs  seldom 
keep  out  the  wet  many  years ;  and,  when  tiles  are  used,  they 
require  a  steep  roof,  and  great  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  gutters, 
otherwise  the  wet  will  find  its  way  through  between  the  tiles. 

The  Walls  and  Foundations.     In  the  choice  of  a  house,  having 
ascertained  that  the  site  on  which  it  is  built  is  healthy,  the  drainage 

rd,  the  roof  properly  constructed,  and  free  of  access,  not  merely 
the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  wet,  but  as  a  safeguard  and 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire ;  the  next  portion  of  the  building 
which  requires  to  be  examined  is  the  substance  of  the  walls,  and 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  soft  half-burnt 
bricks  before  mentioned,  which  are  called  place  bricks  by  th^ 
builders,  ought  never  to  be  employed  in  the  walls  of  any  building 
which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  dry.  Whenever  these  bricks  ar^ 
found  in  the  foundation  of  the  party  walls  of  a  house,  it  should  be 
rejected ;  and,  if  they  are  seen  in  the  outside  of  any  of  the  externa} 
walls,  it  may  be  looked  on  as  a  certain  indication  that  every 
beating  rain  which  falls  will  penetrate  into  them.  Very  porous 
sandstone  is  liable  to  the  same  objection.  Such  walls  suck  in 
water  like  a  sponge,  and  give  it  out  to  all  the  interior  fittings*iip 
and  finishings.  Sound,  hard,  well-burnt  bricks  (called,  about 
Iiondon,  stocks)  are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  and  best  calr 
culated  to  resist  the  weather,  and  to  keep  the  inside  of  a  house 
dry ;  provided  the  mortar  used  with  them  is  cop[^>osed  of  (resh- 
bumt  stone-lime  and  sharp  road-grit  or  sand,  and  is  well  mixed. 
The  stock  bricks  absorb  but  little  moisture,  and  that  little  is 
soon  evaporated;  whereas  die  place  or  soft  bricks  absorb  a 
large  quantity  of  moisture;  and,  allowing  that  to  pass  through 
them  into  the  middle  of  the  wall,  are  a  long  time  wet;  because 
the  centre  of  a  wall  retains  the  moisture  long  after  the  surface  is 
dry.  It  is  particularly  desirable,  as  we  have  before  stated,  for 
the  walls  <^  houses  built  on  clay,  or  on  any  moist  soil,  to  have 
the  entire  foundation,  or,  at  all  events,  a  few  courses  of  the 
brickwork  above  the  ground,  laid  in  Roman  cement.     When  it 
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house,  whether  in  a  town  or  its  suburbs,  is  detached  on  one,  or 
on  all  sides  from  other  houses,  the  preference  should  be  given 
to  one  which  has  its  walls  built  with  bricks  of  the  same  quality 
and  colour  on  every  side.  This  is  for  the  sake  of  appearance. 
It  is  very  common,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  brick-built  towns,  to 
find  suburban  houses  quite  detached,  having  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  walls  of  one  kind  of  brick  (that  considered  the  best)  in 
front,  and  another  kind  on  the  two  sides,  and  the  back.  This 
is  offensive;  not  only  from  the  idea  which  it  conveys  of  mean- 
ness and  parsimony,  but  because  it  gives  the  effect  of  incom- 
pleteness, or  of  something  being  wanted  to  make  it  constitute  a 
whole.  In  short,  it  appears  to  be  a  component  part  of  some 
street  of  a  town ;  which,  to  make  it  perfect,  requires  to  be  taken 
back,  and  fitted  into  the  place  from  which  it  has  been  cut  out. 
The  trifling  saving  in  the  article  of  bricks  which  is  made  by 
building  houses  in  this  manner  b  not  for  a  moment  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  the  bad  effect  which  such  houses  must  neces- 
sarily produce  as  long  as  Uiey  continue  to  exist;  unless,  indeed, 
the  walls  on  every  side  are  coated  over  with  cement,  so  as  to 
give  them  a  new  character. 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  foundation 
walls,  let  us  suppose  a  new  house,  either  large  or  small,  most  sub- 
stantially built,  and,  in  every  apparent  circumstance,  eligible  either 
for  purchase  or  occupation;  and  that  the  intended  occupier  or  pur- 
chaser has  completed  his  bargain  without  examining  the  subsoil, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  foundation  walls  are  built.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  subsoil  is  dry,  all  will  be  very  well,  and  the 
house  will  turn  out  what  it  appears  to  be.  But  supposing,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  subsoil  should  be  a  clay,  or  a  stratum  of 
moist  gravel,  or  of  moist  soil  of  any  kind,  and  that  the  foundation 
walls  should  have  been  built  with  spongy  bricks,  or  porous  stones, 
and  bad  mortar,  and  not  with  good  hard  bricks,  or  stones,  and 
Roman  cement ;  the  consequence  of  this  will  be,  that  the  kitchen 
and  other  apartments  on  the  ground  floor  will  appear  dry  and 
comfortable  for  a  year,  or  perhaps  longer ;  but  after  this,  from 
the  bottoms  of  the  walls  acting  like  sponges  in  absorbing  mois- 
ture from  the  soil,  the  damp  will  rise  up  through  them  more  and 
more  every  year,  till,  at  last,  it  will  reach  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  above 
the  exterior  surface  of  the  ground.  We  could  refer  to  a  house, 
in  all  other  respects  most  substantially  and  judiciously  built,  and 
surrounded  by  dry  areas  as  deep  as"  the  footings  of  the  walls, 
but  on  a  clayey  soil,  and  without  cement  having  been  used  in 
the  foundations,  through  which  the  damp  has,  in  the  course  of 
eight  years,  risen  as  high  as  the  parlour  floor;  and  the  &mily 
occupying  the  house  are  now  quite  surprised  at  finding  their 
furniture  becoming  mouldy  there,  after  having  been  for  years 
without  experiencing  anytbmgof  the  kind.     We  know  another 
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bouse^  built  on  a  clayey  soil,  witb  very  porous  bricks,  and  with 
the  cater  walls  only  14  in.  in  thickness;  the  inner  part  of  the 
walls  being  built  with  what  are  called  place  bricks.  In  this 
house  the  moisture  of  the  subsoil  was  sucked  up  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  throw  o£Pthe  papering  in  the  bed-rooms.  As  a  proof 
that  the  moisture  was  sucked  up  from  the  foundations,  we  may 
mention  that  the  walls  were  coated  with  Roman  cement  when 
the  house  was  built,  and  that,  consequently,  the  wet  could  not 
possibly  penetrate  Uirough  them  from  their  exterior  surface. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  the  engineer,  found  a  house,  of  which  he  had 
taken  a  lease,  so  damp  in  the  foundations,  that  he  considered  it 
necessary  to  take  a  course  of  bricks  out  of  all  the  walls  im- 
mediately above  the  exterior  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  and  to 
supply  their  place  with  a  course  or  layer  of  bricks  bedded  in 
Roman  cement,  to  prevent  the  moisture  from  rising  higher. 
In  many  houses  of  the  fourth  class,  the  cesspools  of  the  privies 
are  made  adjoining  the  foundation  walls;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  moisture  and  smell  are  absorbed,  and  diffused  all 
over  the  house.  This  is  sometimes  the  case  even  in  houses  of 
a  superior  description ;  and,  as  these  cesspools  generally  adjoin 
the  foundation  of  the  staircase,  the  annoyance  they  occasion  in 
every  room  of  the  house,  is  only  to  be  counteracted  by  extra- 
ordinary ventilation,  or  by  introducing  in  the  walls  a  layer  of 
brick  and  cement  in  Mr.  Hawkins's  manner.  These  cases  will, 
we  think,  prove  our  position  (p.  370t  that  some  of  the  causes 
which  ought  to  influence  us  in  the  choice  of  a  house  are  almost 
invisible;  and  will  show,  even  independently  of  the  fear  of  the 
dry  rot,  the  importance  of  examining  the  foundations  of  a  house 
under  its  lowest  floors,  previously  to  entering  on  its  occupation. 
The  Timber  used  in  any  building  should  be  from  trees  of  slow 

growth,  such  as  the  pine  or  fir  of  cold  countries  (Norway  or 
weden  for  example),  or  oak.  If  for  work  under  or  near  the 
ground,  the  oak  should  be  of  English  growth  ;  but  the  American 
oak  may  be  used  with  safety  above  ground.  Oak  is  the  only 
timber  fit  for  beams  and  sleepers  (that  is,  joists  laid  on  the  tops  of 
dwarf  walls)  next  the  ground,  unless  the  soil  be  particularly  dry, 
and  the  floor  well  ventilated ;  in  which  case  fir  may  be  used. 

The  Strength  of  the  Joists  and  other  Timbers  of  which  the 
several  floors  are  composed,  is  another  subject  of  importance  to 
every  one  about  to  take  the  lease  of  a  house.  If  these  are  weak, 
they  will  necessarily  shake  if  the  tenant  allows  his  friends  to 
dance  on  them ;  and,  though  the  walls  may  not  absolutely  give 
way,  yet  the  ceilings  and  cornices  of  many  modern  houses  have 
been  known  to  faU  down  fi'om  this  cause ;  while  in  the  lease  of 
many  London  houses  there  is  a  clause  prohibiting  dancing  on 
Ihe  first  floor.  The  floors  of  what,  in  England,  are  called  the 
first  and  second  class  of  buildings  (or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
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largest  and  next  lar^t  mansions  that  are  usually  built) »  are 
usually  pugged  (that  is,  filled  in,  between  the  floor  of  one  room 
and  the  ceiling  of  that  below,  with  mortar,  &c.),  to  destroy 
sound,  and  as  a  security  against  fire.    When  this  is  not  done,  it 
is  an  unpardonable  omission  on  the  part  of  the  builder,  as  the 
expense  is  small,  and  the  benefit  great    All  the  partitions  of 
a  house  should,  if  possible,  be  brick  walls.      At  all  erents^ 
no  timber  partitions  ought  to  be  admitted  in. the  basement  or 
other  lowest  story  of  any  house;  nor  in  any  of  the  upper  stories, 
except  where,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  the  partitions 
on  the  npper  floors  cannot  be  placed  perpendicularly  over  the 
lower  portions :  even  in  this  case  the  timber  partitions  ought  to 
be  trussed  up  so  as  to  rest  their  weight  upon  the  side  walls.    All 
timber  partitions  should  be  filled  in  with  brick  nogging  (that  is, 
a  framework  of  timber,  with  the  interstices  filled  in  with  brick 
and  mortar) ;  the  width  of  the  wall  or  partition  being  commonly 
that  of  the  width  of  the  brick ;  though  in  small  houses  the  par** 
titions  are  sometimes  not  wider  than  brick  on  edge.     If  this 
were  universally  done,  and  the  party  and  other  partition  walls 
were  pl^tered,  so  as  to  prevent  ail  draughts  of  air,  it  would  tend 
more  to  check  the  progress  of  fire  than  any  other  mode  of  con* 
struction.     If  a  fire  were  made  on  the  floor  of  such  a  room,  it 
would  probably  bum  itself  out  without  communicating  with  the 
timber  partition ;  or,  at  all  events,  so  little  would  be  the  ten>* 
dency  of  the  fire  to  spread  (for  want  of  a  current  of  air),  that  a 
very  moderate  application  of  water  would  put  it  out.  But,  where 
the  floors  are  pugged  with  mortar,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
timbers  are  well  seasoned  and  dried,  and  not  taken,  as  is  cus^ 
tomary  even  in  some  of  our  largest  buildings,  wet  out  of  the 
Thames  (where  they  have  been  immersed  with  a  view  of  de- 
priving them  of  their  sap,  but  which  deprivation  cannot  take 
place  unless  they  are  afterwards  dried  slowly  by  evaporation  in 
the  open  air),  sawed,  fixed,  and  closed  up  in  the  building,  in  a 
few  weeks,  while  they  are  yet  reeking  with  wet,  and  in  such  a 
state  as  to  exude  moisture  at  their  extremities  after  the  weight 
of  the  superincumbent  walls  is  put  upon  them.     The  dry  rot, 
and  premature  decay,  are  the  frequent  consequences  of  this  care<« 
less  and  ignorant  mode  of  building. 

Light,  Having  carefully  examined  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
drainage  of  the  prerabes,  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  walls 
and  timbers,  and  the  ability  of  the  roof  to  keep  out  wind  and 
water,  the  next  subject  to  be  attended  to  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  house  is  lighted ;  as  the  cheerfulness  and  healthiness  of  a 
house  depend  much  on  the  admission  of  abundance  of  light,  and 
on  its  proper  distribution  through  the  different  apartments.  Aa 
a  ceneral  principle,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  light  is  favour- 
aUe  both  to  cleanliness  and  cheerfulness :  but,  in  the  distributiofli 
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•f  light  through  a  boose,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  uses  for 
which  tlie  sereral  rooms  are  designed.  A  common  sitting-room 
is  always  more  cheerful  when  light  is  admitted  at  both  ends ; 
or,  when  this  cannot  be  obtained,  when  the  windows  are  placed 
in  its  longest  side ;  or  one  window  at  the  side  and  one  at  the 
end.  I^  however,  the  room  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  a 
study  or  painting-room,  a  cross  light  will  be  found  very  in- 
jurious to  the  eyes ;  and  the  room  should  have  only  one  window, 
or,  at  least,  only  windows  on  one  side.  A  veranda  has  a 
great  effect  in  softening  the  light,  and  taking  off  the  glare. 
In  this,  however,  as  in  most  other  cases,  much  must  depend  on 
the  occupier.  The  happiness  of  some  persons  depends  much 
more  than  is  generally  supposed  on  the  cheerfulness  or  dub* 
ness  of  the  room  which  they  occupy  during  the  day,  and  on  its 
fittings-up  and  furnishmg;  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  such 
persons  to  have  buoyant  spirits  and  agreeable  thoughts  in  a  dark 
half-lighted  room.  In  all  cases,  a  room  should  never  be  chosen 
to  pass  the  day  in  that  is  lighted  by  a  borrowed  light,  or  a  sky-^ 
light ;  or  that  iias  a  dead  wall  nearly  opposite. 

The  Wtndowsy  in  order  to  light  a  room  cheerfully,  should  be 
brought  down  as  low  as  the  nature  of  the  occupation  of  the  room 
will  ^low,  and  becarried  up  as  high  nearly  as  the  cornice.  None 
of  the  sashes  should  be  fixed;  and  particularly  all  the  upper 
sashes  should  be  made  to  open,  as  the  confined  air  is  more  speedily 
and  effectually  expelled  by  opening  the  upper,  than  the  lower 
sashes;  and,  therefore,  in  sleeping  rooms,  the  upper  sashes 
should  be  opened  every  fine  day  throughout  the  year.  The  air, 
in  a  room  where  the  windows  are  opened,  and  not  the  door, 
is  changed  by  the  external  air  entering  by  the  window,  and  mix« 
ing  with,  and  expelling  a  portion  of,  the  air  of  the  room.  This 
aomixture  will  be  slow  or  rapid,  according  to  the  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  air  of  the  room  and  the  external  air. 
If  there  were  no  difference  whatever,  no  change  whatever  would 
take  place :  but  there  is  always  a  difierence,  more  or  less ; 
and,  as  this  difference  is  greatest  near  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  in 
consequence  of  heated  anr  always  ascending,  thei*e  is  a  more 
ready  escape  of  the  heated  air,  and  a  greater  admission  of  the 
external  air  to  supply  its  place,  when  the  upper  sashes  are  opened, 
than  when  the  lower  ones  are.  Supposing  the  lower  sashes  only 
to  be  opened,  and  that  there  were  some  degrees  of  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  internal  and  the  external  air, 
die  latter  would  still  enter,  expel  a  portion  of  the  former,  and 
mix  with  the  remainder :  but  the  process  would  not  go  on  with 
nearly  so  much  rapidity  as  when  the  upper  sashes  were  opened. 
Unfortunately,  in  houses  occupied  by  the  poor,  the  upper  sashes 
are  seldom  hung;  and  the  close  unwholesome  air  is  therefore 
never  effidctually  dispersed,  even  when  the  windows  are  evened. 
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Artists  are  continually  inveighing  against  having  more  than  oiie 
large  window  in  a  room,  and  against  bringing  the  windows  down 
to  the  floor ;  but  this  proceeds  from  their  viewing  the  subject 
solely  with  reference  to  their  own  art  It  is  certain  that  a  pic- 
ture or  a  statue,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  a  living  human  being, 
will  be  seen  to  most  advantage  when  the  light  is  admitted  from 
only  one  opening,  and  when  that  one  is  rather  above,  than  on  a 
level  with  the  figure ;  but  for  the  common  purposes  of  living- 
rooms  such  lights  are  altogether  inefficient.  Where  there  are 
a  number  of  persons  in  a  room,  for  general  purposes,  the  light 
must  either  be  admitted  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  (which, 
in  houses  of  several  stories  high,  is  impracticable),  or  from  at 
least  two  sides  of  the  room ;  otherwise  a  part  of  the  company 
in  it  must  always  be  in  the  shade.  In  small  rooms,  lighted  by 
one  window,  every  one  must  have  experienced  that,  while  the 
party  sitting  with  his  face  to  that  window  has  light  enough,  the 
party  sitting  with  his  back  to  it  is  deficent  in  light ;  but  this  will 
never  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  rooms  lighted  from  two  sides. 
The  dictum  of  artists,  therefore,  on  this  subject,  however  much 
it  may  be  suited  for  a  painting-room,  a  study,  or  a  picture  gal- 
lery, is  altogether  unfit  to  be  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the 
rooms  of  a  dwelling-house. 

Shutters.  All  windows  should  be  provided  with  shutters 
inside,  where  comfort  is  an  object.  They  afford  the  only  ef- 
fectual means  of  completely  excluding  the  light,  which  is  some- 
times desirable  in  cases  of  illness;  and  they  keep  the  rooms 
warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer,  to  say  nothing  of  a£R>rd- 
ing  security  from  thieves.  In  the  best  rooms,  they  should  fold 
back  into  boxings ;  that  is,  cases  formed  in  the  jambs  or  sides 
of  the  windows,  to  receive  them,  during  the  day ;  but,  where  the 
rooms  are  small,  the  shutters  may  be  made  to  slide  up  and  down, 
in  order  that  they  may  occupy  less  space,  and  not  prevent  there 
being  curtains  to  the  windows. 

Fitting  of  Doors  and  Windows*  Whenever  it  is  observed 
that  the  soffit  of  a  window  or  doorway  is  sunk  so  as  to  impede 
the  door  or  shutter  from  closing  easily,  it  should  be  examined; 
and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  defect  arises  from  the 
weakness  of  the  lintel,  and  that  the  arch  in  brickwork,  which 
should  be  turned  over  every  opening  where  it  is  possible,  has 
been  omitted.  This  must  be  remedied  without  delay,  or  it  will 
get  worse. 

The  Floors  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  houses  are  mostly  laid  with 
white  deals,  9  in.  wide,  and  often  not  more  than  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  thick.  For  the  best  rooms,  they  should  be  of  yellow 
deal,  and  never  less  than  1  in.  thitk :  at  least,  they  should  be  in- 
variably so  in  the  basement  story ;  and  they  should  never  be  of 
soft  spruce  fir  deals.     These  deals  may  easily  be  detected,  by 
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'observing  if  there  are  any  small  round  holes  in  the  boards  of 
the  floor  where  the  hard  knots  have  fallen  through ;  for,  from 
the  soft  spongy  nature  of  this  timber,  it  shrinks  so  much  when 
thoroughly  dry,  that  the  knots  fall  out  From  the  shrinking  of 
this  wood,  the  joists  of  floors  laid  with  it  often  open  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  wide,  so  as  to  require  the  floor  to  be  taken  up  and  re- 
laid,  or  slips  or  fillets  of  wood  to  be  fitted  into  each  joint ;  and, 
if  the  evil  is  not  remedied,  the  water,  every  time  the  floor  is 
scoured,  finds  its  way  through  these  open  spaces,  on  to  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  room  below,  which  it  not  only  discolours,  and  even 
destroys,  but,  in  time,  occasions  the  decay  of  the  laths,  as  well  as 
the  plastering.  In  good  houses,  batten  floors  (that  is,  floors 
laid  with  narrow  boards  l|in.  thick)  are  used  in  all  the  best 
rooms:  inch  deal  floors  are  put  in  the  upper  servants'  rooms; 
and  l^in.  yellow  deal  floors  in  such  rooms  in  the  basement 
story  as  are  boarded.  Floors  of  the  best  kind  are  doweled ;  a 
moae  of  flooring  which  will  be  hereaftier  explained. 

Staircase.     The  internal  appearance  and  comfort  of  a  house 
depend  much  on  the  kind  of  stairs ;  and  there  are  two  classes  of 
persons  (the  very  young  and  the  very  old)  who  are  materially 
Inconvenienced  by  an  ill-constructed  staircase.      The  best  stair- 
cases are  those   without  winders  (those  steps  where   the  stair 
makes  a  turn  without  a  landing,  and  which  steps,  of  course,  are 
broader  at  one  end  than  at  the  other);  where  the  height  is 
divided  into  two  or  throe  flights  of  steps,  by  half  paces  or  spaces, 
or  quarter  paces.    (A  pace,  or  space,  in  a  flight  of  stairs  is  a  level 
board  or  square  step  or  platform,  occuring  between  flights  of 
steps,  but  not  forming  the  landing-place  or  platform  to  a  floor.) 
In  a  good  staircase,  the  height  of  each  step  should  not  exceed 
firom  6  in.  to  7  in. ;  and  the  width  of  the  tread,  or  upper  surface 
of  the  step,  should  be  from   11  in.  to  12  in.     Of  the  two  evils 
(viz.  a  high  rise  and  narrow  tread,  without  winders,  or  an  easy 
rise  and  broad  tread,  with  winders),  choose  the  staircase  with  the 
winders,  as  the  easiest  and  safest ;  but  never  choose  a  staircase, 
the  steps  of  which  are  continued  straight  up  a  whole  story,  with- 
out landing-places  or  winders.       Stone  staircases  are  very  desi- 
rable :  they  are,  when  properly  constructed  and  executed,  much 
superior  to  wood,    as   they  are  noiseless,  and  afford  a  great 
security  in  case  of  fire.     Knowing  that  the  public  always  fully 
estimate  their  value,  some  builders  have  erected  stone  staircases 
in  the  houses  they  have  built ;  but,  to  avoid  expense,  or  from 
ignorance,  they  have  executed  them  so  improperly,  that  the 
lives  of  those  who  pass  up  and  down  them  are  in  great  danger. 
This  remark  refers  to  stone  staircases  let  into  4-in.  timber  parti- 
tions, which  are  brick-nogged  (wooden  framework  filled  in  with 
bricks),  and  have  pieces  of  wood  nailed  above  and  below  the 
stq)8,  to  keep  them  firom  falling.     The  half-pace  landings  are 
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pometimds  composed  (^  two  stones  carried  across  the  opcniiig  of 
a  'window,  the  window  being^  part  bdow  and  part  above  the 
landing.  A  stone  staircase  siiould  never  be  pinned  into  a  wall 
of  less  than  9  in.  thick ;  but,  when  the  steps  are  of  a  consider* 
able  length  (that  is,  above  S  fL  6  in.  oat  of  the  wall),  the  wall 
should  be  14  in.  thick.  Another  piece  of  negligence  is  not  un- 
common :  the  party*walls,  in  such  houses  as  have  stone  stair* 
cases  (which  are  generally  either  first  or  second-rate  hooses), 
being  lofty,  and  containing  a  great  number  of  flues,  and  being 
only  two  bricks  thick,  it  follows  that  a  great  part  of  the  wall) 
instead  of  being  two  bricks  thick,  is  only  two  half  bricks  thick^ 
between  which  the  flues  pass;  so  that,  when  the  mason  cuts  into 
the  wall  to  fix  the  end  of  the  stone  step,  the  flue  is  broken  into^ 
and  part  of  the  step  passes  into  the  flue,  where  it  is  left  for 
the  soot  to  lodge  on ;  and,  if  carelessly  pinned  in,  the  smoke^ 
should  the  skirting  be  of  wood,  is  thereby  allowed  to  escape  into 
the  house.  This  evil  is  often  occasioned  by  the  carpenter  cat* 
ting  into  a  flue  when  making  a  hole  to  fix  the  bearers  for  hb 
landings ;  which  having  wedged,  he,  without  directing  the  brick* 
layer  to  fill  up  the  spaces  he  has  left  round  the  timber  with 
brick  and  mortar,  fixes  the  skirting ;  and  the  evil  is  often  not 
found  out  until  the  chimney  takes  fire#  Where  there  is  any 
doubt  or  suspicion  of  this  being  the  case,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  make  fires  in  the  flues,  and  put  some  damp  hay  or  straw  on 
these  fires,  so  as  to  cause  a  large  quantity  of  smoke  to  ascend; 
and  then  to  open  the  windows ;  by  which  means  the  evil,  if  it 
exists,  will  most  probably  be  detected,  by  the  smoke  appearing 
through  the  crevices. 

Partitions.  It  frequently  happens,  even  where  the  principal 
walls,  roo^  and  floors  of  a  bouse  are  sound  and  strong,  that  the 
middle  partitions  are  infirm  and  weak.  These,  therefore,  should 
be  carefully  examined ;  for  it  is  only  too  common  to  find,  either 
from  the  bad  materials  used  in  the  walls  in  the  basement  story^ 
or  from  neglecting  the  foundation,  or,  more  properly,  from  the 
bad  construction  of  timber  partitions,  that  they  sink.  The  con* 
sequences  are,  that  the  floors  become  out  of  a  level ;  the  doors  do 
not  fit  their  openings ;  the  gutter-plates  that  rest  on  these  par* 
titions  sink  also,  and  cause  the  water  to  lie  in  a  pool  in  the  hoi* 
low  part,  and  the  plasterings  and  cornices  crack.  This,  although 
a  serious  evil,  is  not  always  insurmountable,  as  it  irequaiUy 
occurs  from  the  hasty  manner  in  which  buildings,  particularly 
those  built  on  speculation)  are  erected;  the  partititions  being 
plastered  before  the  building  has  settled  to  its  proper  bearing; 
and,  when  arising  from  this  cause  only,  it  may  be  remedied. 
One  of  the  first  questions  asked  by  many  gentlemen  who  are 
about  to  have  a  house  built,  or  to  have  alterations  made,  is, 
"  How  soon  is  it  in  your  power  to  get  the  works  completed  ?" 
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jlad^  generally  speaking,  the  sbortestpossible  time  is  allowed.  This 
is  a  great  error:  a  sufficient  time  to  dry  and  season  the  mate^ 
rials  (particularly  in  the  bricklayer's  and  carpenter's  work) 
should  be  allowed,  before  the  joiner's  work  or  plasterer's  work 
is  beguD^  in  order  that  the  defects  arising  from  the  shrinking  of 
the  timbers,  and  any  unequal  settling  of  the  brickwork,  may  be 
remedied  before  the  finishings  are  fixed.  Should  any  settlement 
take  place  afterwards,  the  finishings,  being  attached  to  the  bricks 
work  and  rough  timbers,  must  necessarily  partake  of  any  unequal 
settlement  or  change  of  position  that  may  occur  in  them. 

Brick  or  Stone  Partitions.     Next  to  stone  staircases,  or  cast^ 
iron  staircases  with  stone  treads,  brick  or  stone  partitions  are 
desirable  in  a  house.   Wooden  partitions  are  necessarily  hollow ; 
and,  as  they  are  always  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  as  the 
staircase  is  commonly  included  between  two  such  partitions, 
they  may  almost  be  considered  as  flues,  for  the  more  rapid  com- 
munication of  fire  from  the  lower  part  of  the  house  to  the  upper 
part«     We  have  known  a  case  in  which  fire  communicated  to  a 
wooden  partition  in  the  sunk  story  of  a  house  has,  in  a  few  mi^ 
nutes,  set  fire  to  the  roof;  the  reason  of  its  rapid  progress  being, 
that,  before  the  flame  burst  forth  in  the  lower  part  of  the  partH 
tkm,  a  portion  of  the  wood  composing  it  had  become  charred  t 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  process,  all  the  upper  part  of  the 
racui^  in  the  partition  was  filled  with  hydogren  gas.    This  gas, 
the  moment  it  was  ignited,  spread  the  flames  as  rapidly  as  the 
fire-^mp  in  a  coal  pit ;  and,  had  there  not  fortunately  been,  in 
the  case  alluded  to,  very  ample  means  of  putting  out  the  fire  at 
the  time,  the  house  must  have  been  burned  down  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours.     Hollow  partitions  of  this  sort  should  never  be 
suffered  to  exbt  in  a  house  by  any  person  who   is   alive   to 
danger  from  fire.    The  vacuities  should  either  be  entirely  filled 
up  with  clay  or  mortar,  or,  as  a  correspondent  in  the  Architectitral 
Magazine  (vol.  i.  p.  40.)    has  practised,   the  skirting*boards  of 
the  rooms  adjoining  the  partition  should  be  removed,  and  the 
space  behind  them  filled   in   solid   with  a  layer  of  tiles,  and 
Roman  cement     This  mode,  by  cutting  off  the  communication 
between  the  partitions  of  different  stories,  will  effectually  prevent 
any  fire  which  may  break  out  from  spreading  by  means  of  the 
partition,  either  upwards  or  downwards.     If  all  partitions  were 
of  either  brick  or  stone,  or  rendered  solid  by  being  filled  up 
with  mortar  or  clay ;  and  if  all  floors  were  rendered  solid  by  the 
same  means,  and  all  stairc&ses  were  built  of  stone,  or  of  cast 
iron»  with  stone  steps  and  treads ;  the  danger  from  fires,  when* 
ever  they  might  break  out,  would  be  very  greatly  diminished. 

Closets^  when  properly  fitted  up,  and  of  a  sufficient  depth 
to  be  useful  (that  is,  when  the  shelves  are  at  least  12  in.  wide), 
are  a  very  great  convenience ;  but,  when  the  shelves  are  only 
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8  in.  or  9  in.  wide,  the  closets  generally  become  what  are  faxsA^ 
liarlv  called  sluts'  holes,  and  the  receptacle  of  all  the  rubbish  of 
the  house.  When  they  are  put  up  independently  of  the  plaster- 
ing (that  is,  unconnected  with  the  plaster,  or  with  the  walls  not 
plastered  at  all),  they  should  be  lined  all  round  with  deal,  and 
made  air  and  dust-tight.  If  it  can  be  avoided,  they  should  never 
be  pladed  against  an  external  wall,  especially  one  facing  the  north, 
unless  the  wall  is  battened,  on  account  of  the  damp.  (To  batten 
is  to  fasten  narrow  strips  of  wood  against  a  wall,  on  which  plaster 
laths  are  nailed,  or  canvass  stretched,  so  as  to  preserve  a  vacuity 
between  the  plaster,  or  the  paper,  and  the  wall.)  Elxtemal 
walls,  indeed,  should  always  be  battened  in  good  rooms,  as  there 
is  but  little  dependence  on  freedom  from  damp,  when  the  external 
walls  are  plastered  on  the  brickwork,  and  the  precaution  of  bat- 
tening is  neglected. 

Fastenings.  Attention  should  be  directed  to  die  fastenings, 
which  are  often  of  a  cheap  and  inferior  description,  and  thus  are 
a  source  of  continual  annoyance,  from  the  locks  g^Hting  out  of 
order,  and  the  bars,  bolts,  &c,  not  acting  properly. 

Fireplaces.  While  examining  the  fireplaces  of  a  house  in- 
tended to  be  bought  or  hired,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  if  the 
hearth-slabs  are  very  narrow :  if  they  are,  the  probability  is,  that 
the  chimney-pieces  are  of  an  inferior  description.  Marble 
chimney-pieces  should  be  carefully  looked  to,  as  it  frequently 
happens  that  they  are  contracted  for  at  some  incredibly  small 
sum  compared  with  their  appearance,  and  put  together  with  old 
marble,  the  stains  in  which  often  become  visible  again  when 
they  have  been  some  time  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  fire.  The 
sides  or  profiles,  the  slips,  and  the  soffits  or  under  sides  of  the 
shelves,  are  often  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
sometimes  they  are  even  less  than  that.  All  these  things  it  is  of 
importance  for  the  tenant  to  examine ;  as,  should  the  chimney- 
pieces  fail,  and  become  dilapidated,  he  will  be  called  upon  by 
bis  landlord  to  restore  them  to  a  sound  state  and  condition,  at  an 
expense,  most  likely,  greater  than  their  first  cost. 

Smoky  Chimneys  are  an  insu£Perable  nuisance,  and  they  are, 
in  some  situations,  very  difficult  to  cure.  They  arise  from  a 
great  variety  of  causes :  one  is,  building  the  opening  to  receive 
the  grates  too  shallow,  in  some  instances  only  9  in.  deep ;  while 
experience  proves  that  it  should  never  be  less  than  14  in.,  and 
is  better  if  18  in.  These  dimensions  will  allow  the  introduction 
of  the  circular  wire  fire-guard,  which  turns  round  in  firont  of 
the  fire,  when  it  is  required,  and  slides  in  out  of  the  way  behind 
the  grate  when  it  is  not  in  use. 

Innumerable  modes  of  building  chimneys  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  smoking,  and  of  curing  such  as  do  smoke,  have  been 
proposed  by  architects,  builders,  and  persons  of  various  descrip- 
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tions.  All  the  numerous  causes  which  produce  smoky  chimneys 
may  be  included  in  two  classes :  the  first,  those  which  prevent 
the  ascent  of  the  smoke ;  and  the  second ,  those  which  drive 
it  down  after  it  has  ascended  to  the  chimney  top.  One  of  the 
commonest  causes  why  smoke  does  not  ascend  freely  is,  the  small 
diameter  of  the  chimney  in  proportion  to  its  height ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  column  of  smoke  becomes  cooled  before  it 
reaches  the  chimney  top,  and,  by  its  gravity,  impedes  the  ascent 
of  what  is  below.  Another,  and  a  very  common  cause,  is,  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  room  are 
fitted ;  Dy  which  means  there  is  not  an  adequate  supply  of  air 
admitted  into  the  room,  to  support  the  draught  up  the  chimney. 
In  second-rate  houses,  to  which  class  most  suburban  villas 
may  be  considered  as  belonging,  this  will  most  commonly  be 
found  the  cause  of  smoky  chimneys ;  and  there  is  no  mode  of 
counteracting  it,  but  by  admitting  more  air  to  the  rooms,  either 
by  openings  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  windows,  or  by  what  is 
now  a  very  general  practice,  making  a  concealed  opening  under 
the  upper  part  of  the  architrave  of  the  door  of  each  room.  To 
counteract  the  effect  of  exterior  currents  of  wind,  in  driving 
smoke  down  the  chimney,  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  to  supply 
more  air  to  a  room ;  but  the  latter  operation  seldom  fails  to 
have  a  considerable  influence  in  preventing  the  smoke  from 
being  driven  down.  Caps  or  pots  of  some  sort  are  generally 
resorted  to ;  but  they  are  all  unsightly,  unless  when  they  form 
part  of  the  architecture  of  the  chimney  top.  This  might  always 
be  the  case ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  exterior  beauty  of 
dwelling-houses,  the  defect  which  renders  such  caps  necessary 
is  seldom  found  out  till  the  house  is  occupied ;  and,  when  this  is 
the  case,  the  occupier  beuig  unwilling  to  recommence  the  annoy- 
ance of  building,  submits  to  the  unsightly  appendages  usually  put 
op  to  cure  smoky  chimneys,  rather  than  incur  the  trouble  of  any 
farther  alterations  or  additions;  especially  when  these  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  interrupt  the  use  of  some  of  his  principal 
rooms.  Chimney-pots  in  themselves,  when  of  geometrical  forms, 
and  when  placed  so  as  to  be  regular  and  symmetrical,  cannot 
be  considered  deformities;  and,  when  they  appear  to  have 
answered  their  intended  purpose,  they  are  felt  as  satisfactory. 
But  the  deformity  of  chimney-pots  appears,  when,  by  their 
shapes,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  placed,  or  by  the  orna- 
ments bestowed  on  them,  all  geometry,  regularity,  and  symmetry, 
in  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  chimneys,  and  all  architec- 
tural character  in  the  sky  outline  of  the  building  to  which  they 
belong,  are  destroyed.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  a 
desirable  object,  if  architects  and  builders,  when  giving  plans  and 
nndertaking  contracts  for  dwelling-houses,  should  bind  them- 
selves  specifically,  to  form  all  the  chimneys  in  such  a  manner 
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as  to  prevent  their  smdcing;  which,  in  our  opinion,  they  might 
always  do  by  proper  architectural  contrivances.  Where  more 
flues  than  one  are  carried  up  in  a  chimney  top,  and,  conse* 
quently,  more  than  one  chimney-pot  are  required,  all  the  pots 
ought  to  be  of  the  same  exterior  form,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
expression  of  regularity,  which  b  one  of  the  fundamental  beauties 
of  architecture.  The  principle  of  symmetry  ought  to  be  pre- 
served, by  having  all  the  chimney-pots  and  tops  alike.  This 
principle  requires  particularly  to  be  attended  to  in  ell  houses 
where  either  r^ularity,  or  symmetry,  is  the  prevailing  feature ; 
but,  wkiere  irregularity,  or  the  picturesque,  is  the  leading  ex- 
pression, as  in  most  cottages  and  cotta^  villas,  several  kinds  of 
chimney-pots  may  be  usra  on  the  chimney  tops  of  the  same 
house,  provided  that  only  one  kind  is  used  on  each  chimney. 

Fig.  1.  shows  the  general  appearance  of  a  right-angled  chim- 
ney-pot, which  has  been  found  effective  in 
preventing  the  smoke  from  being  blown 
down  a  chimney.  It  has  been  in  use  at 
Poole  Park,  near  Ruthin,  Denbighshire,  for 
several  years ;  and  we  are  informal  (May  SI. 
18S7)  by  Lord  Bagot's  agent  there  that  it 
has  answered,  and  continues  to  answer,  in 
every  instance  in  which  it  has  been  applied. 
It  is  formed  of  cast  iron ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  it  as  seen  from  below,  is  shown  in 
Jig,  1.  It  is  cast  in  eight  pieces,  which  are 
put  together  as  shown  in  ^.  2.  a ;  by 
which  it  appears,  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  pot  is  1  ft.  4  in.  in  height ;  and  the  neck, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  flue,  is  1 1  in.  on  the  side.  The 
length  of  the  neck  may  be  increased  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  appearance  shown  in^.  1.  A  vertical  section  of  this 
chimney-pot  is  shown  at  Jig.  2.  & :  c  and  d  are  elevations  of 


the  two  pieces,  four  of  each  of  which,  when  screwed  together, 
form  the  pot.     We  have  sent  a  model  of  this  pot,  which  was 
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kiDcIiy  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Turnor,  Lord  Bagot's  agent  at 
Poole  Park,  to  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen,  iron-founders  and 
manufacturers,  Winsley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London;  from 
whom  pots  of  this  kind  may  in  future  be  purchased. 

Fig.  3.  shows  the  form  of  a  cast-  8 

iron  chimney-pot,  in  use  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Barusley,  in 
Yorkshire;  where  it  has  been  tried 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  effective  cure  for 
a  smoky  chimney,  where  the 
smoke  is  blown  downwards  by 
wind.  Fig,  4.  shows  the  general 
appearance  of  a  chimney  top  fur- 
nished with  pots  of  this  kind.  The 
usual  form  of  this  pot  is  that  of  a 
truncated  pyramid,  as  in  ^.  S. ; 
but  it  might  easily  be  made  to 
terminate  in  a  Gothic  pinnacle, 
or  in  any  other  ornament  which 
was  considered  suitable  to  the 
style  of  the  building  to  which  it 
was  to  be  applied.     It  might  eyen 

be  made  circular,  and  used  in  the  case  of  cylindrical  chimney 
shafts  built  in  the  form  of  Grecian  columns.  Where  the  form 
is  that  of  ^.  S.,  the  four  sides  are  cast  separately,  and  bolted 
together ;  and,  where  the  pot  is  to  stand  alone,  or  with  a  short 
distance  between  it  and  other  pots  of  the  same  kind,  each  side 
is  fitted  up  with  a  hinged  door,  4 

as  shown  in  Jigs.  3.  and  4. ;  but, 
where  the  pots  are  to  stand  close 
together,  these  hinged  doors  are 
only  placed  on  the  two  exposed 
sides.  The  top,  in  either  case, 
is  closed  with  an  iron  cap.  Each 
hinged  door  is  connected  with 
the  opposite  one  by  a  rod  of  ^ 
iron,  about  2  in.  longer  than  the 
diameter  of  the  pot;  so  that, 
when  the  weather  is  calm,  the 
lower  part  of  each  of  the  four 
doors  projects  from  the  chimney-pot  about  1  in. ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  wind  blows,  it  closes  the  door  on  the  side 
against  which  it  strikes,  and  opens  the  door  on  the  opposite  side 
to  the  extent  of  2  in.  It  is  evident  that  the  same  kind  of  doors 
might  be  introduced  near  the  termination  of  each  flue,  in  an 
architectural  chimney  top  without  pots. 

£  2 
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Fig.  5.  shows  the  general  ap« 
pearance  of  a  chimney  top  where 
the  pots  are  formed  of  double 
cones  of  metal  of  any  kind ;  the 
object  being  to  prevent  the  smoke 
from  being  blown  down  the  chim- 
ney. The  lower  portion  of  each 
chimney-pot  is  a  truncated  cone, 
in  which  is  fixed  a  vertical  spindle, 
as  shown  in  Jig.  6.,  on  the  upper  \ 
extremity  of  which  is  suspended,  ^ 
by  a  caster  joint,  another  cone, 
which  moves  in  every  direction 
when  acted  on  by  the  wind.  In  calm  weather,  the  smoke  passes 
out  under  the  upper  cone,  all  round  it;  but,  when  the  wind 
blows  in  any  particular  direction,  the  upper  cone  is  forced  to 
one  side,  and  the  smoke  escapes  by  that  opposite.  This 
cone  we  have  seen  in  use,  in  and  around  London,  in  various 
houses,  since  1814- ;  and,  in  general,  with  ^ 

the  most  perfect  success.  Care  should 
be  taken,  however,  in  the  case  both  of 
this  pot,  and  in  that  represented  by 
Jig.  S.,  to  oil  the  joints  occasionally.  A 
good  rule  is,  to  have  them  oiled  every 
time  the  chimney  is  swept.  If  made  of 
copper,  and  varnished,  or  of  cast  iron, 
and  painted  over  with  oil  when  nearly 
red-hot,  and  afterwards  varnished  with  a 
mixture  of  oil  and  Indian  rubber,  such 
cones  will  last  for  a  generation. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe, 
that,  instead  of  a  truncated  cone,  a  trun- 
cated p}rramid  may  be  employed;  and 
that  the  cap,  in  such  a  case,  must  also  be 
a  pyramid.  A  less  obvious  improve- 
ment, however,  and  one  which  renders 
this  kind  of  chimney-pot  completely  archi- 
tectural, is  to  employ  a  truncated  pyramid 
for  the  cap,  finishing  it  with  architectural 

mouldings,  as  in  ^5.  7.  and  8.  We  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of 
any  cap  of  this  sort  having  been  tried ;  but  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  as  effective  as  the  conical  cap  (J%.  6.). 
A  cap  with  a  pyramidal  top  we  have  seen  as  a  termination  to 
the  large  chimney  shaft  of  a  brewery,  where  it  succeeds  per- 
fectly. If  all  the  caps  of  this  form  were  placed  so  close  together 
on  the  chimney  tops  as  almost  to  touch  each  other ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  each  kept  distinct  and  properly  suspended,  the  ap- 
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pearaoce  might  be  made  as  architectural  as  if  the  chimney  tops 

were  finished  in  stone. 

Chimney-pots,  in  houses  where  irre- 
gularis is  the  character  of  the  archi- 
tecture, may  be  introduced  of  more  than 

one  shape ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  one 

shape  only  could  be  employed,  it  would, 

in  general,  be  found  preferable*     The 

reason  is,  the  irr^ularity  produced  by 

the   chimney  shafts    being    differently 

placed,  and  by  some  of  them  containing 

more   flues   and  pots    than    others,  is 

already  sufficiently  great;  and  nothing 

can  be  more  dangerous  in  a  building, 

than,  by  too  great  a  multiplicity  of  forms, 

to  cause  irregularity  to  degenerate  into 

confusion.     No  irregularity  in  a  building 

or  other  object  can  be  satisfactory  to  the 

mind,  unless  it  can  be  reduced  by  it,  in 

a  short  time,  to  some  principle  of  order 

and  unity  of  design:  for  example,  the 

irregularity  in  the  chimney  tops  of  a  Gothic  villa  or  cottage  is 

accounted  for  by  there  being  more  flues  in  some  chimneys  than 

accounted  for  by  some  of  the 

the  flues   from  one  apartment 

8 


in 


IS 


others;  and  this,  agam, 
chimney  tops  containing  only 
in  the  roof;  others,  flues  from 
two  apartments,  and  so  on; 
and  the  circumstance  of  the 
house  containing  so  many 
stacks  of  chimneys  is  accounted 
for  by  the  scattered  disposition 
of  the  apartments,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  in  order 
to  enjoy  particular  prospects,  in 
some  cases ;  and,  in  others,  to 
be  the  additions  made  by  dif- 
ferent builders  at  different  times. 

Fig.  9.  is  the  general  outline  of  a  cottage  villa  roof,  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  several  kinds  of  chimney-pots  may  be  used. 
We  repeat,  however,  that  it  is  not  often  desirable  to  have  more 
than  one  kind ;  we  merely  wish  to  state  that,  in  houses  where 
irregularity  is  a  prominent  feature,  it  may  be  extended  to  chim- 
ney-pots as  well  as  to  chimneys. 

Figs.  10.  and  1 1.  show  the  nautical  cowl,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  chimney-pots  ever  invented,  for  curing  a  smoky 
chimney  caused  by  the  wind  blowing  the  smoke  down  the  flue. 
Mr.  Dawson,  an  ironmonger  in  Welbeck  Street,  London,  has 
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manufactured  and  used  this  description  of  cowl  for  the  cure  of 
smoky  chimneys  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  found  it  to 
answer  in  situations  where  eveiy  other  de- 
scription of  chimney-pot  or  cowl  has  failed. 
Its  closed  top  prevents  the  downward  action 
of  the  wind ;  while  the  trumpet-shaped  mouth 
which  alwajs  turns  round  to  meet  the  wind, 
occasions  a  current  to  pass  through  it,  which 
draws  the  smoke  out  of  the  chimney  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.  Unfortunately,  this  cowl, 
when  used  alone,  is  not  architectural.  The 
only  mode  by  which  it  could  be  rendered 
admissible  in  regular  or  symmetrical  build- 
ings, would  be  by  enclosing  it  in  an  archi- 
tectural case,  such  as  Jig.  12.,  fig.  13.  or 
jfig.  14.,  formed  either  of  brickwork,  stone, 
slate,  or  cast  iron.  In  ^.14.,  it  is  sur- [ 
rounded  by  small  columns,  which  disguise  it 
from  view ;  and  in  fig.  13.,  it  is  enclosed  in 
open  brickwork.  These  two  forms,  it  is  obvious,  may  either  be 
made  circular  or  square  in  the  plan ;  or,  where  several  nautical 
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cowls  are  to  be  introduced,  thej  may 
be  made  parallelograms,  as  in^&  15. 
and  16. 

All  these  contrivances  are  only  cal- 
culated for  smoky  chimneys  where  the 
cause  is  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the 
chimney  top ;  and  we  think  we  may 
with  confidence  assert  that  a  case  can 
hardly  occur  in  which  one  or  other  of 
these  caps  will  not  be  efiective.  The 
other  cause  of  smoky  chimneys,  the  want 
of  what  is  called  a  draught  in  the  flue, 
is,  in  many  cases,  not  so  easy  to  be  either 
discovered,  or  to  be  remedied.  Often  it 
proceeds  from  the  flues  being  of  too  small  dimensions ;  from 
their  being  placed  in  an  outside  wall,  with  only  a  thin  stratum 
of  masonry  between  them  and  the  external  atmosphere ;  or  from 
some  other  defect  in  their  original  construction :  and  such  evils 
hardly  admit  of  a  complete  remedy,  other-  12 

wise  than  by  taking  down  and  rebuilding 
the  chimney.  In  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cases,  however,  in  well-built  houses, 
when  the  chimneys  smoke,  and  the  cause 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  wind  blowing  the 
smoke  down  the  chimney,  it  will  be  round 
to  proceed  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  air  to  the  fire,  arising  from  the 
tightness  or  accuracy  with  which  the  doors 
and  windows  are  fitted  to  their  frames. 
This  evil,  as  we  have  already  observed  (p.  49.),  is  best  remedied 
by  having  concealed  horizontal  openings  over  the  door  of  each 
room,  communicating  with  the  staircase,  as  shown  in  the  section 
J^.  17.  The  air  thus  admitted,  being  somewhat  raised  in 
temperature  by  the  heat  radiated  from  the  13 

walls  of  the  staircase  and  the  stairs,  and 
being  admitted  to  mix  with  the  air  of  | 
the  room  several  feet  above  the  heads  of 
the  persons  occupying  it,  can  never  be  felt 
cold,  and  will  never  produce  a  draught  in  it ; 
while,  by  mixing  with  the  air  of  the  room, 
it  will  greatly  increase  its  salubrity,  as  well 
as  contribute  to  increasing  the  draught  in 
the  chimney.  This  mode  of  admitting  air 
from  the  staircase,  by  openings  on  purpose 
over  the  room  doors,  instead  of  allowing 
air  to  find  its  way  into  the  room,  to  supply  the  draught  of  the 
chimney,  through  such  chinks  as  there  may  happen  to  be  in  the 
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windows  or  doors  of  the  apartment,  is  one  of  1*^ 

the  greatest  modern  improvements  that  has 
been  introduced  in  the  finishing  of  houses,  j 
When  the  exterior  air  is  allowed  to  come 
in  by  the  windows,  it  commonly  enters  by 
the  chinks  between  the  lower  sash  and  the 
upper  one,  or  by  the  sides  of  the  lower 
sash ;  and,  being  much  colder,  and  conse- 
quently heavier,  than  the  air  of  the  room, 
it  sinks  to  the  floor,  where  it  forms  a  cool 
stratum,  as  deep  as  the  lower  bars  of  the 
fireplace  are  high  above  the  hearth.  Almost 
all  the  cool  air  in  the  room  above  the  level 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  grate  is  drawn  into 
the  fire,  to  supply  the  draught  of  the  chim- 
ney ;  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  air  of 
the  room  in  which  the  occupants  breathe, 
to  the  chance  of  being  freshened  by  such  air  as  may  enter  by 
the  upper  part  of  the  sides  of  the  windows  and  doors,  and  by 
the  occasional  opening  of  both.  Nothing  can  be  more  widely  dif- 
ferent in  effect,  than  the  admission  of  air  to  a  warm  room  by 
openings  at  the  tops  of  the  doors  and  windows ;  and  by  openings 
at  the  bottoms.  In  the  former  case,  the  air  admitted  mixes  with 
the  air  of  the  room,  and  greatly  improves  its  wholesomeness  to 
those  who  breathe  it;  in  the  latter  case,  it  merely  cools  the 
lower  extremities   of  the  occu-  15 

pants,  and  increases  the  draught 
of  the  fire.  For  example,  in 
ordinary  houses,  in  winter  even- 
ings, when  the  window  shutters 
are  closed,  and  the  curtains 
drawn,  no  air  can  find  its  way 
into  the  room  but  through  the 
doorway;  and,  as  the  largest 
chink  when  the  door  is  shut  is  be- 
tween the  door  and  the  floor  (in 
order  to  admit  of  the  door  sliding 
over  the  carpet),  the  whole  sup- 
ply of  air  required  by  the  draught  I 
of  the  fire  is  admitted  through 
this  vacuity;  and,  unless  the 
staircase  has  been  heated,  the 
natural  consequence  is  that 
almost  every  person  in  the  room 
has   cold   feet      The  ladies,  to 

mitigate  this  evil,  generally  use  footstools,  which  keep  their  feet 
rather  warmer,  by  removing  them  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
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cold  stratum   of  air, 
ivhich  is  wanner  than 
the   lower    part;    or 
they  raise  them  above 
it  altogether,  by  re- 
clining   on    a    sofa  ; 
while    little   children 
playing  on  the  floor 
are    almost     entirely 
immersed  in  it    IF  the 
air,     however,    were 
admitted  only  by  the 
top  of  the  doorway, 
instead  of  the  bottom, 
even  if  the   staircase 
were  not    heated,  it 
would  mix  with,  and 
be  diffused   through, 
the  other  air,  before  it  reached  the  floor,  producing  a  volume  of 
air  every  where  of  the  same  temperature  ;  and  the  cold  stratum 
over  the  floor  could  not  be  formed.     The  air  of  the         1*^ 
room  would  thus  be  rendered  much  fitter  for  breath- 
ing, and  would  be  equally  adapted  as  before  for  su{>- 
plying  the  draught  to  the  fire.     To  prevent  the  air 
from  entering  at  the  bottom  of  the  doorway,  the  door 
should  be  made  to  fit  as  tight  as  is  consistent  w4th 
its  moving  over  the  carpet;  and,  to  do  this  in  the 
most  effective  manner,  Redman's,  or  some  other  de- 
scription of  rising  hinges,  ought  to  be  used,  instead  of 
the  common  kind. 

When  a  smoky  chimney  is  neither  produced  by 
wind  blowing  down  the  smoke ;  nor  by  the  want  of 
air  to  supply  the  draught  of  the  fire ;  nor  by  its  being 
placed  in  an  external  wall,  and  subject  to  have  the 
air  in  the  flue  chilled,  either  by  cold,  damp,  or  the 
admission  of  external  air  through  the  masonry ;  the 
evil  may  sometimes  be  remedied  by  placing  pots,  in  the  form  of 
long  cylindrical  tubes,  on  the  tops  of  the  chimneys.  Some  of 
the  largest  mansions  in  England,  both  in  town  and  country,  are 
disfigured  by  pots  of  this  kind.  These  are  among  the  most 
unsightly  of  the  appendages  to  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  we  can 
in  no  case  recommend  them,  unless  when  they  are  built  into  the 
masonry,  either  by  thrusting  them  down  a  chimney  top  already 
formed,  or  by  placing  them  on  it,  and  carrying  up  masonry 
round  them.  In  either  case,  the  section  across  such  a  chimney- 
pot will  be  as  represented  in^.  18.  Finally,  after  all  the  above 
naodes,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  for  curing  a  smoky  chimney 
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have  been  tried,  and  found  ineiFectuaU  there 
still  remains  one,  which  seldom  fails  of 
success.  This  is,  to  use  a  stove,  the  front 
of  which  comes  down  as  far  as  the  top  bar 
of  the  grate  containing  the  fuel.  This  is 
no  doubt  very  unsightly,  and  occasions  a 
great  loss  of  heat;  but  it  is  much  better 
than  a  smoky  room^  and  the  unsightliness 
may,  in  part,  be  avoided,  by  forming  the 
front  of  the  stove  of  open  work  ^azed 
with  talc.  Any  one  who  has  seen  a  fire 
burning  brightly  in  one  of  Mr.  Nott's 
stoves,  with  its  talc-glazed  front  (see 
Enofc.  qfCott*  Arch.^  p.  1032.),  will  allow 
that  the  effect  is  much  more  brilliant  than 
could  have  been  expected ;  while  the  talc 
is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  injured  by 
the  heat.  If  a  smoky  chimney  cannot  be  cured  even  by  this 
means,  the  last  and  absolutely  certain  mode  is  to  close  the  en- 
tire front  with  a  cast-iron  frame  glazed  with  talc,  and  to 
supply  air  to  the  fire  by  a  flue  communicating  with  the  external 
atmosphere ;  but,  in  this  case,  provision  must  be  made  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  room. 

We  have  been  thus  diffuse  on  the  subject  of  smoky  chimneys, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  importance,  but  because  it  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  those  of  warming  and  ventilating ;  sub- 
jects by  no  means  so  well  understood  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Warming  and  ventilating  the  entire  House.  Various  plans  have 
been  adopted,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  for  adding  to  the  com- 
fort of  houses,  both  in  town  and  country,  by  the  introduction  of 
some  general  system  of  warming  and  ventilating  them,  so  as  to 
supersede,  in  a  great  measure,  if  thought  desirable,  the  use  of 
open  fireplaces.  The  objects  in  view  are,  generally,  a  more  equal 
diffusion  of  heat,  and  a  saving  of  fuel ;  and  both  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  attained,  in  connexion  with  the  renewal  of  the 
air,  so  as  to  render  the  houses  so  heated  as  wholesome  to 
live  in  as  those  heated  by  open  fireplaces ;  though,  in  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  heating,  and  the  economy  of 
fuel,  have  been  effected  without  due  regard  to  ventilation,  and 
the  result  has,  consequently,  proved  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
occupants  of  the  house.  Up  to  1814  and  1815,  almost  the  only 
mode  for  warming  the  temperature  of  the  air  of  halls  and  stair- 
cases was  by  the  placing  of  German  or  Swedish  stoves  in  them ; 
the  former  being  built  of  brick,  and  generally  covered  with 
Dutch  tiles ;  and  the  latter  being  wholly  of  cast  iron.     The  first 

g'and  improvement  upon  this  mode  was  made  by  Mr.  Strutt  of 
elper,  near  Derby,  about  1807;  who,  soon  afterwards,  intro- 
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duced  thb  improved  system  of  heating  into  bis  manufactories, 
the  Derby  Infirmary,  and  hb  own  dwelling-house  in  Derby.  It 
was  afterwards  made  public  by  Mr.  Sylvester,  in  1 820,  in  his 
work  entitled  the  Philosophy  qf  Domestic  Economy.  Mr.  Strutt's 
apparatus  was  placed  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  house  or  building 
to  be  heated,  and  consisted  ofan  immense  iron  pot  ('called  a  cockle, 
from  the  circuitous  passages  formed  round  it  lor  the  passage 
of  the  air  to  be  heated),  placed  in  an  inverted  position,  with  the 
fire  under  it,  and  a  constant  stream  of  fresh  air  from  the  atmo- 
sphere passing  over  it.  Thb  air,  being  heated  to  80^  or  90°,  was 
carried  by  air-flues  into  all  the  principal  rooms  of  the  house ; 
while,  the  fireplaces  being  left  open,  a  portion  of  the  air  in  the 
rooms  escaped  by  the  chimneys,  equal  to  that  thrown  in  by  the 
heating  apparatus.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  in  thb  work, 
to  enter  much  into  detail  on  thb  subject ;  otherwise,  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  Mr.  Strutt's  principle,  that  of  introducing 
fresh  air  along  with  fresh  supplies  of  heat,  b  the  only  principle 
which  combines  a  due  regard  to  the  health  of  the  occupants  of 
the  house,  with  the  other  objects  in  view.  Mr.  Strutt's  mode  of 
heating  (or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  Sylvester's  mode)  has  been 
introduced  into  numerous  private  houses,  with  different  degrees 
of  success :  but,  partly  from  the  management  of  the  apparatus 
not  being  thoroughly  understood  ,*  partly  from  the  difficulty  of 
introducing  it,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  efiectives,  in  houses  al- 
ready built;  and  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  servants  to 
attend  r^ularly  to  apparatus  of  this,  or  of  any  other  description; 
but  chiefly  to  another  mode  of  heating  (by  hot  water)  having  come 
into  iiishion  ;  it  is  now  very  generally  given  up.  Another  reason 
why  it  has  been  given  up  is,  the  liability  of  this  plan  to  overheat 
the  air,  and  deprive  it  of  its  mobture;  more  especially  in  cases 
where  the  persons  managing  the  stove  do  not  understand  that, 
when  an  increased  temperature  b  wanted  in  the  rooms  heated, 
it  b  not  to  be  produced  by  rabing  the  temperature  of  the  air 
introduced  (which  b  always  understood  to  be  about  80°,  or  a  few 
degrees  more  or  less),  but  by  introducing  the  air  in  greater 

?uantitie8,  which  b  done  by  producing  a  more  rapid  cuiTent. 
low,  thb  additional  quantity  and  increased  current  of  heated  air 
cannot  be  introduced,  unless  an  increased  quantity  b  abstracted 
from  the  rooms  to  be  heated ;  and,  as  in  most  houses  no  suffi* 
dent  provision  b  made  for  thb  purpose,  or,  if  made,  is  neglected 
to  be  used,  hence,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  increase  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  forced  in,  by  increasing  the  fire  in  the  cockle. 
This  b  an  objection  to  which,  we  fear,  Mr.  Strutt's  mode  of  heat^^ 
ing  will  always  be  liable ;  and,  hence,  the  superiority  of  a  plan, 
subsequently  introduced,  which  may  be  described  as  heating  the 
cockle,  or  inverted  pot,  with  steam  or  hot  water,  instead  of 
beating  it  by  the  direct  contact  of  the  fire.     By  this  means,  the 
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temperature  of  the  air  heated  can  never  be  raised  to  an  injurious 
height,  and  the  air  is  never  rendered  insalubrious,  by  being  de- 
prived of  its  moisture.  (See,  on  this  subject,  three  important 
papers  in  the  Architectural  Magazine^  vol.  ii.  p.  407.,  and  vol.  iv. 
p.  161.  and  p.  SIS.) 

There  is  yet  another  objection  to  the  working  of  Strutt'ft 
method,  which,  however,  does  not  at  all  lessen  the  merit  of  the 
principle.  In  some  instances,  from  the  imperfect  construction 
of  the  apparatus  and  the  flues  connected  with  it,  houses  have 
been  set  on  fire ;  and  in  others,  as  in  the  Custom- House,  for 
example,  the  apparatus  has  continued  to  be  used  after  it  was  so 
far  worn  out  as  to  admit,  along  with  the  heated  air,  smoke  and 
ashes ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  heating  the  same  building,  from  the 
apparatus  not  being  sufficiently  powerful,  the  cockle  b  heated 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  deprive  the  air  passing  over  it  of  its 
moisture,  and  even  to  decompose  the  organised  matters  sus- 
pended in  it.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  the  Custom-House,  a  most 
unwholesome  atmosphere  was  produced,  and  various  diseases 
were  the  consequence.  The  manner  in  which  houses  have  been 
set  on  fire  by  hot-air  stoves  is  easily  explained.  In  consequence 
of  the  imperfection  of  some  part  of  the  apparatus,  or  of  the  flues 
connected  with  it ;  or  of  the  over-anxiety  of  the  parties  attending 
the  stove,  to  produce  a  sudden  increase  of  temperature  in  the 
apartments  heated  ;  the  fire  is  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  the  iron  pot  red-hot.  In  this  case,  being  acted  on  by  the 
intensi^  of  the  fire  on  the  one  side,  and  the  cool  air  on  the 
other,  the  iron  is  very  liable  to  crack ;  and  when  a  crack  takes 
place,  however  small  it  may  be  at  first,  it  soon  widens  sufficiently 
to  admit  the  flame,  which  thus  passes  into  the  air-flue,  instead  of 
into  its  own  smoke-flue ;  and,  of  course,  is  discharged  into  the 
apartment  to  be  heated,  setting  fire  in  its  course  to  whatever  it 
approaches  that  is  combustible.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that,  under 
a  proper  system  of  management,  no  such  accident  could  happen 
with  Strutt's  apparatus,  nor  with  various  others  that  have  been 
introduced  in  imitation  of  it;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  such 
accidents  do  happen  very  fi*equently,  and  that  they  never  could 
occur,  if  steam  or  hot  water  were  employed  to  heat  the  cockle, 
instead  of  its  being  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
burning  fuel. 

We  repeat,  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  results,  Mr. 
Strutt's  principle,  that  of  communicating  heat  by  means  of  a 
fresh  supply  of  air,  is  still  the  only  true  one :  and,  as  a  proof  of 
this,  we  may  mention  that  the  systems  of  heating  adopted  by  Dr. 
Desaguliers,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  Dr.  Reid,  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Ure  for  adoption 
there,  in  the  Custom-House,  and  in  other  places;  proceed  on 
the  same  principle ;  their  several  inventors  only  recommending 
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difierent  descriptions  of  apparatus  for  carrying  that  principle  into 
efiect.  A  main  feature  in  the  most  recent  of  these  improved 
apparatuses  consists  in  the  application  of  the  heat  of  the  fuel 
to  steam  or  hot  water  in  the  first  instance,  over  the  tubes  or 
plates  containing  which,  as  already  observed,  the  air  to  be 
^t|iieated  is  made  to  pass*  As  neither  steam  nor  water,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  can  rise  above  the  boiling  point,  there 
is  no  danger,  where  this  mode  is  adopted,  of  bummg  the  air,  as 
the  expression  is ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  air  entering 
the  apartments  to  be  heated,  being  at  a  lower  temperature,  will 
be  more  sluggish,  greater  care  is  requisite  in  providing  a  system 
of  air-flues,  with  regulating  valves,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  air 
in  the  room  ^ual  to  the  portion  entering  may  continually  escape. 
To  do  this  efiectually,  without  opening  the  windows,  it  is  neces- 
sary either  to  have  a  fan  for  blowing  in  the  heated  air,  as  Dr. 
Desaguiiers  and  Dr.  Ure  recommend  ;  or  flues  for  the  escape 
of  the  air  of  the  room,  carried  up  in  close  contact  with  a  flue 
connected  with  a  fireplace  in  constant  use,  in  order  to  create  a 
draught  in  it.  When  this  mode  of  heating  is  contemplated  at  the 
time  the  bouse  is  building,  such  air-flues  may  be  carried  up  with 
facility  around,  and  in  close  contact  with,  the  flue  from  the  fire 
which  heats  the  apparatus;  by  which  means  a  draught  will 
always  be  created  in  the  air-flues  when  the  apparatus  is  at  work, 
in  proportion  to  the  heat  applied  to  it;  but,  when  a  house 
already  built,  finished,  fitted  up,  and  furnished,  without  a  view 
to  any  mode  of  heating,  is  to  be  warmed  and  ventilated  by  this, 
or  by  any  other  mode  requiring  air-flues,  the  flues,  and  other 
arrangements  made,  are  almost  always  more  or  less  imperfect,  and 
the  end  seldom  or  never  completely  attained. 

In  the  choice  of  a  house,  therefore,  we  would  never  attach 
much  importance  to  the  circumstance  of  a  heating  apparatus 
being  either  wanting  or  existing  in  it;  at  least,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  practice  in  this  department  of  domestic  architecture. 
The  time,  doubtless,  will  come,  when  a  heating  apparatus  will 
be  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  all  houses  of  a  certain  size ; 
and  for  smaller  houses  in  streets,  along  a  railroad,  or  at  no 
great  distance  from  one  another,  warm  air  may  be  supplied,  as 
gas  and  water  are  now,  by  public  establishments;  but  these 
improvements  are  too  far  distant  for  any  practical  use  to  be 
made  of  them  in  this  work.  All  that  we  can  safely  recommend 
in  the  way  of  general  heating  is,  a  stove,  which  may  be  of  cast 
iron,  at  the  bottom  of  the  central  staircase,  or  in  a  central  room 
on  the  cellar  floor,  to  be  used  in  severe  weather.  Such  a  stove 
will  communicate  a  moderate  temperature  to  the  air  of  the 
staircase ;  which  air  will  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  frequent  opening  of  doors  by  servants  in  the 
basement  story,  and  of  the  main  entrance  door  in  the  ground 
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floor  by  the  family  and  their  visiters.  Such  a  mode  of  general 
heating  requires  no  other  attention  than  that  of  supplying  the 
fire  in  the  stoTe  with  fuel ;  and  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  ex- 
pected^ in  the  present  state  of  things,  in  respect  to  servants. 
Most  of  the  large  first-rate  houses  recently  built  in  Belgrave 
Square,  London,  are  heated  in  the  manner  above  recommended, 
by  immense  cast-iron  stoves  placed  in  the  basement  floor. 

With  respect  to  the  different  modes  of  heating  apartments 
in  dwelling-houses  by  the  introduction  of  steam  or  hot-water 
pipes,  we  cannot  recommend  any  one  of  them ;  because,  as 
they  warm  without  ventilating,  we  do  not  believe  that  they  are 
wholesome.  Steam-pipes,  however  accurately  they  may  be  fitted, 
always  permit  the  escape  of  water,  even  though  it  should  be  in 
the  form  of  invbible  vapour ;  and  this  must  consequently  dete- 
riorate the  air  of  the  apartment,  except  in  the  case  of  persons 
subject  to  particular  diseases,  and  for  whom  a  moist  air  is  de- 
sirable. These  pipes,  also,  when  the  steam  first  enters  them, 
make  a  disagreeable  noise  by  their  expansion ;  and  the  same 
thing  takes  place  when  the  steam  is  withdrawn,  by  their  contrac- 
tion. Hot-water  pipes,  of  every  kind,  are  still  more  liable  to 
communicate  moisture  to  the  atmosphere  of  rooms  than  steam- 
pipes  ;  while,  by  neither  of  these  modes  of  heating  is  a  provision 
made  for  ventilation,  or,  in  other  words,  for  changing  the  air  of 
the  room.  It  is  true,  that,  in  all  rooms  having  an  open  fireplace, 
with  a  fire  burning  in  it,  and  having  the  doors  and  windows  not 
more  tightly  fitted  than  usual,  there  is  no  occasion  to  introduce 
a  change  of  air  by  any  systematic  arrangement;  because  that 
change  will  go  on  in  the  same  manner  as  if  there  were  no  pipes 
for  heating  in  the  room ;  but,  in  general,  where  these  pipes 
are  introduced,  one  principal  object  is  the  saving  of  fuel ;  and, 
in  proportion  as  this  is  effected,  the  ventilation  is  diminished, 
for  want  of  a  sufficient  draught  up  the  chimney.  We  repeat, 
therefore,  that  all  we  can  recommend,  under  the  ordinary  instances 
of  a  villa  residence  in  Britain  and  similar  climates,  is,  to  heat 
the  air  of  the  staircase  by  a  common  stove,  and  to  trust  the 
heating  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms  to  open  fireplaces. 

In  climates  having  the  winters  more  severe  than  that  of 
Britain ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  greater  part  of  Germany  and 
of  North  America,  the  consumption  of  fuel,  if  heating  were 
to  be  effected  solely  by  open  fireplaces,  would  be  much  too 
great  for  general  use,  even  in  first-rate  houses;  as,  indeed, 
has  been  found  to  be  the  case,  where  open  fireplaces  have  been 
tried,  both  in  Hamburg  and  New  York.  All  that  can  be  re- 
commended for  similar  climates  is,  in  the  case  of  cottages  and 
houses  of  only  two  stories,  to  introduce  a  system  of  smoke  flues 
under  the  ground  floor ;  as  explained  in  detail  in  the  Enq/c.  of 
Cott.  Arch.i  booki.  chap.i.;  or  in  larger  houses,  or  houses  of 
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several  stories,  to  introduce  the  brick-built  Germau  stoves ;  the 
plans,  sections,  and  various  details  for  building  which  will  be 
found  in  p.  1029,  1030.  of  the  work  quoted.  It  is  true,  that,  by 
such  a  system  of  heating,  the  air  of  the  room  can  never  be  so 
frequently  changed,  as  either  by  open  fireplaces,  or  the  mode  of 
heating  by  the  introduction  of  hot  air ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that,  in  all  countries  where  such  stoves  are  in  use,  the  human 
countenance  has  a  much  paler  hue  than  in  Britain ;  and  the  faces 
of  the  women  (who,  of  course,  stay  most  in  the  house,)  are  pro- 
portionately paler  than  those  of  the  men*  These,  however,  are 
evils  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  such  climates,  at  least,  in 
our  present  state  of  knowledge,  and  in  its  application  to  useful 
domestic  purposes. 

Water.  Tie  next  subject  (and  it  is  one  of  great  importance 
to  the  comfort  of  a  house)  is  water.  The  facility  of  obtaining 
water  in  the  upper  part  of  houses  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  and 
the  moderate  charges  made  by  the  water  companies  for  high  ser- 
vice (that  is,  for  raising  the  water  to  the  top  of  a  house,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  low  service,  which  implies  not  raising  the  water 
more  than  10  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ^ound),  may  induce 
those  who  can  afford  it  to  place  a  capacious  cistern  in  the  roof, 
if  possible;  or,  at  all  events,  on  the  attic  or  second  floor,  of  all 
bouses  containing  six  or  eight  rooms,  and  upwards.  The  ex- 
pense of  a  cistern  and  pipes  to  convey  water  to  the  upper  part 
of  a  house  (supposing  the  house  unfinished,  or  undergoing  a 
thorough  repair)  is  so  small,  and  the  advantages  of  having  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  in  the  upper  part  of  a  house  so  great, 
that,  where  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  not  of  a  very 
serious  nature,  every  one  who  consults  his  comforts,  the  saving 
of  hb  servants'  time,  and  the  means  a  cistern  affords,  in  cases  of 
fire,  of  saturating  the  floors  with  water,  and  thereby  preventing 
the  fire  from  spreading  downwards,  will  seriously  consider  thus 
subject  before  he  decides  on  allowing  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
these  advantages  to  pass  by  him.  Besides  saving  the  time  of  car- 
rying water  from  the  basement  story  up  three  or  four  flights  of 
stairs,  a  cistern  in  the  upper  floor  affords  the  means  of  having  a 
bath  at  but  little  expense ;  of  providing  servants  with  a  sink  on 
the  attic  or  two-pair  floor;  of  having  a  water-closet  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  house  (a  great  convenience,  particularly  where  there 
are  children,  or  two  families  in  a  house) ;  and  of  supplving  any 
or  all  of  the  best  bed-rooms  (m*  dressing-rooms  witn  water, 
by  means  of  a  fixed  basin,  with  a  supply-pipe  and  cock ;  which 
may  also  have  a  plug  and  waste-pipe,  carried  either  into  the 
trap  of  the  water-closet,  or  into  the  rain-water  pipe.  This  is  a 
comfort  that  can  scarcely  be  estimated  by  any  one  by  whom  the 
luxury  of  it  has  not  been  enjoyed. 

Water  Cisterns.     In  the  choice  of  a  house,  therefore,  tlie  ca- 
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paciousness,  construction,  and  situation  of  the  cisterns  for  the 
supply  of  water  are  matters  to  be  carefully  looked  to,  otherwise  it 
may  be  necessary  to  incur  a  considerable  expense  in  pi*oviding  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  should  the  house  about  to  be  taken 
not  require  to  be  repaired,  and  a  convenient  opportunity  not  be 
thus  afforded  of  fixing  a  cistern  in  the  upper  story.  In  the  present 
day,  every  privy  should  be  a  water-closet :  let  the  construction 
of  it  be  ever  so  common,  still  water  should  be  supplied,  and  that 
Uberally.  Where  the  expense  of  a  proper  closet  is  inconvenient^ 
or  the  occupancy  of  the  house  of  an  humble  kind,  an  iron 
hopper,  with  a  bent  soil-pipe,  which  shall  act  so  as  to  prevent 
the  ascent  of  smell,  set  in  brickwork,  and  supplied  with  water  by  a 
pipe  and  cock,  will  answer  the  purpose.  Connected  with  the  water- 
closet  is  the  drain  by  which  the  water  is  carried  off  from  it,  and 
generally  from  the  sinks  and  other  parts  of  the  house.  From 
want  of  proper  care  in  the  construction  of  these  drains,  many 
bouses,  otherwise  very  comfortable  and  healthy,  are  rendered 
the  reverse,  by  offensive  and  noisome  smells.  This  arises  either 
from  there  not  being  proper  traps,  or  from  the  covering  or  sides 
of  the  drains  being  insecure,  and  permitting  the  impure  air  to 
escape.  Enquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
drains,  before  a  soil- pipe  is  permitted  to  enter  one.  Where  soil 
is  permitted  to  enter  a  drain,  the  drain  should  be  rendered  (that 
is,  smoothly  plastered  over)  with  cement,  half  round  the  bottom 
inside,  and  all  over  the  top  outside,  and  covered  with  earth,  of 
which  clay  is  the  best  kind.  In  large  houses,  the  cistern  in- 
tended to  supply  the  whole  of  the  basement  story  with  water 
may  be  placed  over  the  scullery ;  or,  in  smaller  houses,  in  the 
yard.  The  cistern,  whether  inside  or  outside  of  the  buildings 
should  always  be  covered  over,  and  have  a  flap  in  the  cover,  to 
give  access  to  the  pipes.  The  best  kind  of  cistern  is  formed  of 
quartering,  framed  together,  with  the  bottom  and  sides  boarded, 
and  lined  with  lead.  The  lead  at  the  bottom  should,  in  ordinary 
cases,  be  from  7  lb.  to  8lb.  weight  to  the  foot,  and  that  at  the 
sides  from  5  lb.  to  6  lb.  to  the  foot ;  but,  where  the  water  has  a 
tendency  to  corrode  the  lead  (for  instance,  if  it  is  at  all  impreg- 
nated with  any  kind  of  salt),  the  lead  should  be  proportionably 
thicker.  The  pipes  to  supply  the  cistern,  as  well  as  the  pipes 
from  the  cistern  to  serve  the  different  sinks,  &c.,  should  be  of  the 
kind  called  by  the  lead-merchants  extra-strong  pipe ;  particularly 
those  pipes  that  are  laid  under  the  ground,  and  those  that  are 
outside  the  building,  and  are  exposed  to  the  frost  in  winter.  All 
pipes  outside  the  building  should  be  covered  over,  to  protect 
them  from  injury  by  blows  or  frost.  The  cocks  should  also  be 
of  the  very  best  manufacture,  or  they  will  be  constant  sources  of 
annoyance  and  expense. 

A  Tank  for  the  Reception  of  Bain  Water  is  very  desirable  in 
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situations  where  water  springs  are  not  to  be  found,  and  which 

are  beyond  the  reach  of  water  companies.     The  tank  may  be 

built  in  any  convenient  form,  and  arched  or  domed  over  at  top, 

with  a  man«hole  in  the  crown  of  the  arch,  or  in  the  summit  of 

the  dome,  having  a  stone  lid  to  fit  into  a  rebate  in  the  masonry, 

ib  order  to  admit  a  man  to  descend  by  a  ladder  to  clean  out  the 

tank.     A  pump  must  also  be  inserted  to  draw  up  the  waten 

The  deeper  such  a  reservoir  is  sunk  in  the  ground,  so  much  the 

cooler  will  the  water  be  kept     A  very  convenient  form  for  a 

small  tank  is  that  of  a  circular  well,  which  may  be  covered  with 

a  flat  stone,  over  which  there  may  be  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  depth  of 

earth,  so  as  to  keep  the  water  cool.     The  lower  extremity  of 

the  pump  ought  to  be  kept  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the 

well,  to  allow  room  for  the  deposition  of  sediment.     The  rain 

water,  whether  collected  from  the  roof  of  the  house  or  from  other 

buildings,  or,  as  is  done  in  some  dry  hilly  parts  of  the  country, 

from  the  surface  of  the  ground  after  showers,  should  be  filtered 

through  a  stratum  of  sand  and  charcoal  before  it  enters  the  tank ; 

and  this  filtering  medium  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  taken  out, 

and  cleaned,  or  renewed,  at  pleasure.   In  whatever  form  the  tank 

is  built,  all  the  masonry  or  brickwork  connected  widi  it  should 

be  laid  in  cement,  and  plastered  with  that  material  on  the  side 

next  the  water. 

A  Pump- Well  should,  if  possible,  be  established  on  every 
premises  in  the  countiy.  There  may  be  no  permanent  spring 
in  most  cases ;  and,  in  many,  the  water  collected  from  the 
surface  springs  may  be  unfit  for  culinary  purposes  and  for 
washing;  but,  in  the  summer  season,  it  will  be  useful  for  the 
garden,  and  at  all  times  it  will  be  a  valuable  resource  in  the  casie 
of  the  breaking  out  of  fire. 

An  Artesian  Well,  when  it  is  practicable  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense, b  a  most  valuable  addition  to  a  suburban  residence, 
which  is  out  of  the  reach  of  water  companies,  and  is  not  situated 
near  a  natural  supply  of  surface  water.  Before  any  attempt  is 
made  to  procure  water  by  boring,  however,  some  knowledge 
should  be  acquired  of  the  locality ;  for,  unless  there  is  either  a 
considerable  substratum  of  porous  materials,  with  the  interstices 
filled  with  water,  and  supplied  from  the  surface  immediately  over 
it;  or  a  thin  porous  substratum,  connected  with  a  supply  of 
water  at  a  distance,  the  attempt  to  procure  water  will  not  be 
attended  with  success.  Even  when  water  is  procured  by  boring, 
it  will  not  rise  to  the  surface,  unless  the  stratum  in  wnich  it  is 
found  is  connected  with  a  supply  of  water  in  a  stratum  lying  on 
a  higher  level.  In  this  case,  it  will  rise  above  the  surface,  in 
'  proportion  as  the  height  and  the  supply  are  great,  and  the  ori- 
fice of  the  perforation  small.  When  the  water  will  rise  a  few 
feet  above  Uie  surface,  it  may  be  made  to  ascend  into  a  vase, 

F 
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and  flow  over  it  into  an  open  basin ;  provision  being  made  by  a 
cock  to  receive  water  direct  from  the  ascending  pipe  for  culinary 
purposes,  more  especially  in  summer  when  it  is  cooL  When  the 
water  does  not  rise  within  several  feet  of  the  surface,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  insert  a  pump  in  the  perforation ;  and  if  this  pump  be 
of  the  lifting  kind,  and  not  dependent  on  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  may  be  made  to  raise  water  from  the  depth  of  a 
100  ft»  and  upwards.  In  cases  of  pumps  of  this  sort,  and, 
indeed,  in  most  cases  where  a  pump  is  connected  vidth  an 
Artesian  well,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  tank  adjoining  it ;  into 
which  the  water  can  be  pumped  at  times  when  the  labour  can 
be  most  conveni^itly  performed ;  or,  when  from  the  season  of 
the  year,  rains,  or  the  melting  of  snow,  the  supply  is  most 
abundant.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  dis- 
tricts most  favourable  for  Artesian  wells,  and  which  are  populous, 
in  the  Vale  of  London,  for  example,  so  many  ai*e  generally 
made,  that  the  supply  to  each  is  found  to  be  insufficient;  or,  at 
all  events,  not  to  be  adequate  to  the  expense  incurred.  In  all 
suburbs,  it  will  probably  be  found  more  economical  and  con- 
venient for  the  inhabitants  to  join  together,  and  bring  a  supply 
of  water  in  pipes  from  some  natural  source  on  the  surmce ;  than 
for  each,  or  even  every  two  or  three  families  to  join  together,  to 
form  an  Artesian  well. 

Balconies  and  Skylights.  A  balcony,  independently  of  its  orna- 
mental effect,  whether  with  or  without  flowers,  is  valuable  as  a 
place  to  go  out  on  in  case  of  fire.  There  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  a  large  balcony  for  every  story  of  the  house  above  the  base- 
ment story,  into  which  the  staircase  window  ought  to  open  ;  so 
that  the  inmates  of  each  floor  of  the  house,  if  alarmed  by  fire 
in  the  night-time,  might  have  immediate  access  to  the  balcony, 
where  they  could  remain  till  assistance  was  procured.  A  sky- 
light is  not  only  useful  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  roof 
and  the  chimney  tops,  and  having  access  to  the  latter  in  case 
of  the  chimney  being  on  fire,  but  it  is  oflen  valuable  as  a  fire 
esoipe.  In  examining  the  windows  of  a  skylight,  or,  rather,  the 
opening  in  the  roof,  the  manner  in  which  it  opens  and  shuts 
ought  to  be  particularly  observed,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  is  likely  to  be  effective  in  excluding  the  rain  and 
snow.  The  best  construction  is  where  the  light  or  door  is 
perpendicular,  and  opens  out  to  the  roof  like  a  common  door ; 
but,  as  this  can  onlv  be  done  in  the  case  of  large  roofs,  the  more 
ordinary  form  is  to  nave  the  opening  in  the  slope  of  the  roof^  and 
in  the  same  plane  as  the  slating.  In  this  case,  the  best  mode  of 
forming  a  cover,  light,  or  door,  to  the  skylight,  is  to  make  it 
with  sides  which  fit  on  to  raised  ledges,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  cover  of  a  bandbox  fits  on  the  box.  The  ledges  attached  to 
the  roof,  on  which  the  light  or  cover  fits,  should  be  rendered 
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waterproof  on  their  lower  side,  by  lead  flashings  projecting  over 
the  slates.  In  whatever  way  the  door  or  lid  is  formed,  there 
should  always  be  more  or  less  of  glass  in  it,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  readily  found  in  the  night-time. 

Sect.  III.     On  the  domestic  Offices  of  a  House. 

Though  the  observations  in  this  section  refer  more  immediately 
to  houses  of  the  first  and  second  rate,  than  to  those  of  a  smaller 
character,  or  to  cottages,  yet  they  will  be  found  not  without 
their  use  when  applied  to  the  latter.     They  will  show  what  it  is 
desirable  to  obtain,  when  there  are  the  means  of  obtaining  it ; 
and,  by  displaying  all  the  good  and  evil  points  in  the  offices  of 
a  large  and  complete  house  to  be  desired  or  avoided  on  a  large 
scale,  they  will  impress  them  more  forcibly  on  the  mind,  and 
contribute  to  their  application  in  houses  on  a  smaller  scale.     As 
a  villa  will  be  design^  and  executed  in  a  more  perfect  manner 
by  the  architect  who  has  rendered  himself  familiar  with  the 
arrangements  of  a  mansion ;  so  will  a  cottage,  or  a  fourth-rate 
suburban  house,  be  better  planned  by  an  architect  or  builder 
who  is  familiar  with  the  requisites  of  the  villa.     In  like  manner, 
also^  the  intending  occupant  of  a  cottage  or  fourth-rate  suburban 
house,  who  understands  what  constitutes  a  commodious,  com- 
fortable, and  elegant  villa,  will  be  better  able  to  make  choice  of 
any  inferior  description  of  dwelling. 

All  that  is  essential  to  a  villa  should  be  found  in  a  cottage ; 
and,  though  a  cottage  has  not  a  housekeeper's  room,  a  butler's 
pantry,  a  larder,  a  wme-cellar,  a  coal-cellar,  &c.,  each  separate, 
and  of  some  size ;  yet  in  every  comfortable  cottage  there  is  a 
closet,  where  the  mistress  of  the  house  keeps  her  dry  stores, 
such  as  linen,  &c.,  and  which  supplies  the  place  of  a  house- 
keeper's room ;  and  a  pantry,  where  she  keeps  her  cooked  pro- 
visions, and  a  safe,  in  which  she  keeps  her  meat;  which  last 
two  serve  instead  of  larders.  She  has  a  place,  also,  for  liquors 
and  ale,  and  another  for  fuel,  &c.  In  short,  there  is  nothing 
belcMiging  to  the  mansion  which  has  not  its  prototype  in  the 
cottage;  and,  as  the  former  is  only  an  amplification,  or  more 
complete  developement,  of  the  latter,  it  forms  an  excellent  beau 
ieUal  for  the  cottage-builder,  or  the  chooser  of  a  cottage,  to  keep 
continually  in  his  mind's  eye. 

TTie  Kitchen  is  a  most  important  apartment  in  every  house ; 
and,  being  chiefly  used  for  the  preparation  of  food,  it  should  be 
furnished  with  every  thing  necessary  to  enable  the  cook  to 
perform  her  duties.  It  should  be  as  lofity  and  as  well  lighted 
as  circumstances  will  allow:  this  is  a  most  important  poin^ 
and  should  be  attended  to  in  all  houses.  In  small  houses  it  is 
especially  necessary;  as  low  kitchens  are  generally  dark,  and 
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light  is  essential  both  to  cleanliness  and  comfort  In  many 
third  and  fourth-rate  houses  in  London,  the  kitchens  are  so  low 
and  dark,  that  the  servants  employed  to  wash  up  the  tea-things, 
glasses,  and  other  articles  (generally,  in  such  houses,  washed  in 
the  kitchen),  cannot  see  when  they  are  clean.  When  cooking  is 
going  on,  the  whole  kitchen  is  filled  with  steam ;  the  tin  covers^ 
and  other  utensils  which  ought  to  look  bright,  become  dim; 
and  every  thing  has  an  air  of  dirt  and  unddiness.  In  bouses 
of  these  classes,  therefore,  the  kitchen  ought  always  to  be  made 
higher  than  it  is  at  present;  and,  instead  of  the  lowest,  it  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  loftiest  apartments  in  the  house.  In  most  parts  of 
England,  the  kitchen  is  in  the  basement  story,  or  on  the  ground 
floor :  but  in  the  city  of  London,  where  the  counting-house  or 
shop  is  on  the  ground  floor,  the  kitchen  is  often  on  the  second  or 
the  third  floor ;  which  is  attended  with  the  great  advantage  of  pre- 
venting any  kitchen  smells  from  escaping  into  the  place  of  busi- 
ness. In  Genoa,  and  many  other  towns  in  Italy,  the  kitchen  is 
in  the  upper  story  of  the  house ;  the  floor,  in  these  cases,  being 
generally  laid  with  tiles.  This  practice  is  convenient  for  the 
escape  of  smells,  but  very  inconvenient  in  almost  every  other 
respect.  It  would  scarcely  answer  for  being  introduced  into 
Britain,  unless  we  could  be  induced  to  adc^t  the  French  mode 
of  cooking,  and  use  only  charcoal  as  fuel.  It  might,  however,  do 
where  cooking  was  performed  by  gas ;  which  it  might  be,  with 
great  economy  and  cleanliness,  wherever  there  are  public  gas 
establishments.  Sometimes  the  kitchen  is  on  the  same  floor 
with  the  dining-room,  but  detached  from  the  house,  and  under 
a  flat  roof  covered  with  lead ;  or  what  is  termed,  in  London,  a 
lead  flat.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  flat  should  be  pugged 
(stuffed  between  the  roof  and  the  ceiling  with  some  non-con- 
ducting substance)  and  ventilated,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  intense 
heat,  which  would  otherwise  penetrate  the  lead.  In  houses  of  a 
superior  description,  the  kitchen  should  not  only  be  lofty  and 
light;  but  also  well  ventilated,  or  supplied  with  air-flues  for 
carrying  off  the  steam  and  tlie  effluvia  from  the  food.  When 
this  precaution  is  neglected,  even  in  lofty  kitchens,  the  steam 
hangs  like  a  cloud  below  the  ceiling ;  and  the  smell  of  tlie  food, 
when  x;ooking,  is  often  found  very  unpleasant  Sometimes  the 
escape  of  these  effluvia  to  the  living-rooms  of  the  house  is  pre- 
vented  by  pugging ;  but  this  only  confines  them  to  the  kitchen, 
while  the  air-flues  carry  them  away  into  the  open  air.  In  shorty 
the  air-flue  ought  to  be  considered  essential  to  every  kitchen, 
whether  that  of  a  large  house  or  a  small  one.  The  introduction 
of  these  flues  in  building  a  house  would  add  nothing  to  the  cost; 
because  the  extra-labour  is  compensated  for  by  the  saving  of 
material ;  and  hence,  in  brickwork,  unless  under  extraordinary 
circumstances,  flues  are  never  charged  for. 
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'  Where  practicable,  the  kitchen  should  look  to  the  north  or 
the  north-east,  as  should  all  those  domestic  offices  which  require 
to  be  kept  cool.  When  the  kitchen  is  under  ground,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  in  England,  particularly  in  large  towns,  this  is 
not  of  so  much  consequence;  but  it  should  always  be  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  dining-room.  In  large  houses,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  a  private  communication  between  the  kitchen  and  the 
dining-room,  by  a  passage  (and  staircase,  if  the  kitchen,  &c.,  are 
under  ground)  leading  into  an  anteroom,  or  waiting-room  for 
the  servants,  adjoining  the  dining-room.  This  passage  should  be 
thoroughly  ventilated,  and  have  an  air-flue,  so  that  any  escape  of 
effluvia  from  the  kitchen,  &c.,  may  be  dispersed  in  summer,  or  car- 
ried off  in  winter,  before  it  reaches  the  anteroom.  The  anteroom 
should  be  furnished  with  broad  shelves  fixed  to  the  wall,  with 
drawers  beneath,  to  hold  such  articles  as  may  be  wanted  by  the 
servants  waitine  in  the  dining-room ;  and  in  some  first-rate 
houses,  there  is  a  hot  table,  warmed  by  pipes  of  hot  water, 
steam,  or  smoke-flues,  to  set  the  dishes  on,  when  brought  from 
the  kitchen,  before  they  are  carried  into  the  dining-room. 

A  kitchen  should  always  be  dry :  the  walls  must,  therefore, 
be  preserved  from  damp,  if  the  kitchen  is  under  ground,  by 
baUding  them  in  cement,  at  least  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  floor ; 
and,  where  ground  outside  is  against  any  of  the  walls,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  build  an  inner  wall,  one  brick  thick,  and  hollow, 
against  the  outer  wall ;  or  to  build  a  dry  area,  carried  down  be- 
low the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  kitchen,  which  area  should  be 
ventilated  and  drained.  The  floor  should  be  of  rubbed  Yorkshire 
stone,  laid  on  brick  walls,  at  least  two  courses  of  bricks  high 
above  the  ground.  If  the  foundation  is  damp,  concrete  a  foot  or 
two  thick,  composed  of  clean  gravel  and  fresh-burned  stone-lime, 
should  be  thrown  in  first,  to  form  a  foundation  on  which  the 
walls  should  be  built.  To  keep  the  floor  dry,  air  should  be 
introduced,  and  made  to  circulate  fireely,  under  it ;  for  which 
purpose,  air  gratings  should  be  fixed  in  all  the  outward  walls, 
and  openings  for  the  air  to  pass  through  left  in  all  the  walls  on 
which  the  paving  is  laid. 

In  very  large  Kitchens,  a  portion  of  the  floor  opposite  the  fire- 
place, about  the  centre  of  the  kitchen,  and  from  6  ft.  to  10ft. 
3oare,  according  to  circumstances,  should  be  of  wood;  that  is, 
oak  joists  and  sleepers  laid  on  brick  walls,  with  a  deal  or  oak 
floor  over  them*  On  this  wooden  floor  the  table  should  be 
placed ;  and  by  this  means  thje  cook  may  generally  be  able  to 
avoid  standing  on  the  stone  floor.  The  skirting  round  the 
kitchen  should  be  made  of  cement  (not  wood)  wherever  there 
are  stone  or  brick  floors ;  as  wooden  skirting  is  liable  to  rot  in 
a  short  time,  in  consequence  of  the  moisture  which  lodges  about 
it  from  the  frequent  washing  of  the  floor. 
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Hie  ceilings  of  all  kitchens,  however  small,  should  be  lathed 
on  the  under  side  of  the  jobts,  and  plastered ;  for,  if  this  is  noC 
done^  and  only  the  space  between  the  joists  plastered,  the 
effluvia  arising,  from  the  cooking  collect  and  remain  between 
the  joists,  in  spite  of  all  the  ventilation  that  can  be  given :  the 
spaces  between  the  joists  also  afford  shelter  for  flies,  spiders,  &c« 
As  the  ceilings  of  kitchens  should  be  scraped,  cleaned,  and 
whitened  (or  coloured)  every  year,  the  expense  of  plastering  is 
soon  repaid  by  the  diminution  of  the  surface ;  the  sides  of  the 
joists  making  a  surface  of  one  and  a  half  times  more  than  the 
whole  ceiling. 

The  kitchen  doors  should  always  be  made  to  open  towards  the 
fireplace ;  otherwise  the  opening  and  shutting  of  them  will  be 
likely  to  cause  the  chimney  to  smoke  by  disturbing  the  current 
of  the  air. 

The  fireplace  should  be  capacious  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  cookfng  required ;  and  it  should  be  from  4  ft.  to  8  or  9  feet 
wide,  and  never  less  than  two  bricks  and  a  half,  or  1ft.  10^  in. 
deep.  Large  fireplaces  should  be  from  2ft.  Sin.  to  2ft.  Y^in. 
deep ;  the  range  can  then  have  a  proper  boiler  at  the  back,  sup- 
plied with  water  by  a  pipe  from  the  main  cistern,  and  regulated 
by  a  small  feeding  cistern,  so  that  the  boiler  will  be  always  full 
of  water.  Where  this  plan  is  adopted,  there  will  be  a  supply  of 
hot,  if  not  boiling,  water,  at  night,  as  well  as  all  day.  In  large 
kitchens,  there  should  be  a  hot  plate  end  stoves  for  made  dishes 
and  preserves  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  a  boiler  on  the 
other.  These  should  be  covered  over,  at  the  height  of  6  or  7 
feet,  by  a  projection  or  canopy  from  the  wall,  open  in  front,  and 
communicating  with  a  flue  for  carrying  off  the  steam  and  effluvia 
from  the  meat.  There  should  be  one  or  two  large  closets  in  the 
kitchen,  in  a  very  dry  situation,  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft  wide,  and  at 
least  18  in  deep,  for  holding  spices  and  other  things  that  may  be 
wanted  by  the  cook. 

The  principal  articles  of  furniture  required  in  a  kitchen  are,  a 
table,  as  large  as  the  size  of  the  apartment  will  allow,  and  made 
very  strong,  and  a  dresser  or  dressers.  The  tops  of  these  dressers 
should  be  2  in.  thick,  and  the  drawers  about  2  tL  wide  and  7  in. 
deep.  The  space  under  the  drawers  is  sometimes  enclosed 
with  doors,  and  sometimes  open,  having  a  pot-board  the  whole 
width  and  length  of  the  dresser,  and  raised  3  or  4  inches  from 
the  floor.  There  should  be  good  locks  on  one  or  two  of  the 
drawers,  and  two  iron  or  japanned  handles  fixed  on  each.  A 
mill  for  coffee,  one  for  pepper,  and  another  for  the  finer  spicesy 
may  be  fixed  to  the  ends  of  the  dressers.  Ranges  of  rails,  fur- 
nished with  hooks,  should  be  fixed  to  the  wfdl,  for  the  dbb 
covers ;  and  round  or  jack-towel  rollers  should  be  attached  to 
the  backs  of  the  doors. 
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Ash'Grate  and  Pit.    There  should  be  an  ash-grate  and  pit 
made  under  the  fireplace,  that  the  ashes  may  drop  through  die 
ash-grate  into  the  pit,  and  leave  the  cinders  over  it;  which  may 
thus  be  taken  op  and  thrown  on  the  fire  without  making  any  dust. 
As  this  appendage  to  a  kitchen  fireplace  is  both  cleanly  and  eco- 
nomical, and  not  so  generally  known  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom 
as  we  think  it  ought  to  be,  more  especially  in  cottages,  we  give  a 
representation  of  it  in^.  19.,  which  is  a  section  across  tfic 
ash-grate  and  fireplace.     In  this 
section,  a  is  the  kitchen  fireplace ; 
6,  the  ash-pit;  c,  the  grating  over 
it;  and  c2,  the  boiler  behind  the 
kitchen   fire.     The   bars   of  this 
grating  should  always  be  placed 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  with 
the  back  of  the  grate  or  hearth, 
in  order  that  the  shovel  may  pass 
easily  over  them,  when  the  cook 
takes  up  the  cinders  to  throw  them  i 
on  the  fire.    The  grating  is  neither  ; 
hinged  nor  fixed,  but  fits  into  an  ' 
iron  firame  set  in  the  brickwork; 
or,  where  there  is  a  hearthstone^ 

into  a  rebate  cut  in  the  stone  to  receive  it,  from  which  it  is 
lifted  up  occasionally,  to  take  out  the  ashes.  In  large  esta- 
blishments, a  smoke-jack  is  not  only  the  best  for  roasting  meat, 
but  is  always  ready.  Where  there  is  no  smoke-jack,  a  bottle- 
jack  is  generally  employed  as  a  substitute;  and  this,  when 
not  in  use,  should  be  hung  on  a  hook  purposely  fixed  in 
the  wall,  with  a  small  hook  near  it  for  the  key.  A  bottlejack 
should  always  be  used  with  an  upright  tin  stand,  or  case,  behind 
it,  called  in  some  parts  of  England,  a  hastener ;  which  should 
be  movable,  and  stand  on  feet,  with  a  dripping-pan  fixed  in  the 
bottom.  This  case  is  open  to  the  fire  in  front,  but  is  closed  at 
the  back  and  sides.  It  should  be  of  block  tin,  and  should  be 
kept  very  bright  inside,  that  the  rays  of  heat  may  be  reflected 
back  on  the  meat  When  the  bottle-jack  is  not  used  with  a  tin 
stand,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  not  fixed  to  it,  there  should  be  a  small 
notched  brass  crane  fixed  to  the  mantel-piece  for  it  to  hang  upon. 
In  all  kitchens  where  much  cooking  is  required,  if  a  smoke-jack 
is  used,  or  even  a  bottle-jack,  without  a  hastener,  or  upright 
tin  case,  a  detached  screen  extending  the  whole  width  of  the 
opening  of  the  fireplace  is  desirable,  in  order  to  render  the  kit- 
chen cool  and  comfortable  in  summer ;  and,  in  both  summer  and 
winter,  to  accelerate  the  roasting  of  meat.  This  screen  is  made 
of  wood  lined  with  tin,  and  is  furnished  with  shelves,  on  which 
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plates,  &C.9  may  be  placed  to  be  warmed,  and  cooked  dishes  to 
be  kept  hot* 

Roasting^'ODen.  One  of  the  modern  improvements  in  tlie 
fitting-up  and  furnishing  of  kitchens  is,  the  substitution  of  ovens 
of  cast  iron,  placed  by  the  side  of  the  kitchen  fire,  for  roast- 
ing-jacks, and  their  appendages  of  spits,  hasteners,  &c.  These 
ovens,  as  improved  by  Count  Runiford,  are  so  contrived,  by 
means  of  openings  below,  and  air-flues  from  the  top,  as  to  have 
a  current  of  air  continually  passing  through  them  ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  meat  is  oxidised  in  roasting,  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  is  when  roasted  before  an  open  fire ;  and  while,  in  all  other 
respects,  the  meat  is  equally  good,  the  first  cost  of  the  oven  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  a  smoke-jack  and  its  appurtenances,  and  the 
cost  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  roasting  is  incredibly  less.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  old  mode  of  roasting 
before  an  open  fire  is  so  great  among  practical  cooks,  that  these 
ovens  are  only  occasionally  introduced ;  though,  in  almost  every 
point  of  view,  they  are  so  very  desirable,  that  we  cannot  help 
thinking  they  must,  sooner  or  later,  become  general;  unless, 
indeed,  the  mode  of  roasting  and  cooking  by  gas  should  take  the 
lead.  Were  roasting-ovens  to  become  general,  there  would  be 
much  more  room  in  the  kitchen ;  much  less  occasion,  or  rather 
no  occasion,,  for  large  open  fires ;  and  there  never  could  be 
much  smell,  as  that  would  be  chiefly  carried  off*  by  the  air-flue  of 
the  oven ;  while  any  other  smells  floating  in  the  open  kitchen 
would  be  carried  off  by  the  air-flue  close  under  the  ceiling  which 
has  been  already  recommended.  The  whole  business  of  cook- 
ery^  hy  requiring  less  heat  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  kitchen, 
and  by  being  comparatively  unaccompanied  by  strong  smells, 
would  thus  become  much  more  agreeable,  and  better  adapted 
for  the  mistress  of  a  house  and  her  daughters.  The  principal 
practical  objection  to  an  oven  for  roasting  meat  in  a  small 
establishment  is,  the  constant  attention  it  requires  from  the 
cook,  to  keep  the  fire  in  a  state  to  give  out  constantly  an  equal 
degree  of  heat  Where  there  is  only  one  servant,  the  fire,  in  so 
small  a  fireplace  as  that  required  for  heating  an  oven,  will  be 
in  danger  of  going  out,  or  becoming  too  low,  if  it  be  left  while 
the  cook  is  attending  to  any  of  her  other  duties ;  or  if,  to  avoid 
this,  she  makes  a  fire  large  enough  to  last  the  time  she  will  be 
away,  the  meat  will  probably  be  burned  by  the  great  heat  given 
out  at  first.  Besides  this,  the  smoke-flue  to  the  fireplace  of  the 
oven,  which  generally  opens  into  the  main  flue  a  few  feet  above 
the  oven,  frequently  requires  clearing  out;  and,  though  this  can 
be  done  with  ease  by  the  cook,  yet  it  is  often  neglected ;  and  as, 
in  that  case,  the  fire  does  not  draw  well,  the  roasting  or  baking 
is  spoiled.  The  smaller  the  oven,  the  more  liable  it  is  to  this 
kuid  of  mismanagement. 
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Cddkingby  hot  Water.  A  remedy  for  these  evils  has  been 
oarried  into  execution  by  Mr.  Weeks,  who  heats  his  oven  by  hot 
water,  kept  hot  by  the  open  fireplace  in  th#  centre  of  the  kitchen- 
range  ;  but  whether  this  mode  of  heating  an  oven  is  ever  likelv 
to  become  general,  is  more  than  can  be  at  present  predicted. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  superiority  of  Mr. 
Weeks's  mode  of  heating  to  that  of  placing  a  fire  immediately 
under  the  oven;  but  the  question  is,  whether  the  additional 
expense  of  first  erection,  and  the  possibility  of  the  apparatus 
leaking  after  it  has  been  some  time  in  use,  might  not  prevent 
its  general  introduction.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  superiority  of 
this  mode  of  heating  an  oven,  hot  plates,  and  other  apparatus, 
for  diflferent  purposes  of  cookery,  is  undoubted.  A  description 
of  Mr.  Weeks's  apparatus  will  be  found  in  the  Architectural 
Magazine^  vol.  ii.  p.  64*. ;  and  it  may  be  safely  recommended  to 
all  those  who  have  much  cooking  to  perform,  as  saving  labour 
and  fuel,  and  promoting  cleanliness  and  the  general  comfort  of 
ihe  kitchen.  Mr.  Weeks  has  ranges  combining  his  different 
improvements,  of  every  description,  from  one  adapted  to  a  cot- 
tage of  the  smallest  size,  to  one  suitable  for  a  mansion,  or  an 
inn,  or  other  public  establishment  upon  a  large  scale. 

Cooking  by  Gas.  The  mode  of  cooking  by  gas,  of  which  an 
account  will  be  found  in  the  Encydopadia  of  Cottage  Architecture^ 
p.  725.,  might  be  adopted  in  any  house,  either  in  the  kitchen  or 
in  any  room  between  it  and  the  garret.  It  is  the  most  economi- 
cal of  all  modes  of  cooking,  and  so  entirely  firee  from  dust,  dirt» 
smell,  excessive  heat,  and  other  annoyances,  that  it  might  be  per- 
formed by  any  lady  in  full  dress,  without  soiling  either  her  hands 
or  her  clothes.  Ultimately,  we  should  think,  this  mode  of 
cooking  will  come  into  very  general  use  in  towns  and  their 
suburbs,  and  in  all  situations  where  gas  is  employed  for  light-* 
ing ;  but,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  while  there  still  exists  a 
prejudice  against  even  roasting  meat  in  ovens,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
do  more  than  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject  of  roasting  it  by  gas. 

The  Coal-Cellar  should  be  placed  as  near  to  the  kitchen  as 
possible,  and  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  hold  coals  for  nine 
months'  consumption.  There  should  be  a  ready  access  to  it 
fix>m  without,  for  the  men  to  shoot  the  coals  into  it.  In  large 
houses,  besides  the  common  coal-cellar,  a  cellar  for  coke  or  for 
charcoal,  or  separate  cellars  for  both,  are  desirable;  and  also 
a  small  and  very  dry  cellar  for  wood  to  light  the  fire.  In 
country  places,  where  wood  is  abundant,  there  is  commonly  a 
large  wood-house  in  the  kitchen  court,  and  a  stack  of  wood  made 
at  some  distance  firom  it.  The  lighter  part  of  the  refuse  of  the 
stack,  and  of  the  wood-house,  is  collected  and  placed  by  itself, 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  fires;  and  verv  little  regard  is 
paid  by  the  nousekeeper,  or  mistress  of  the  establbhment,  to  the 
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qaantity  of  wood  used  in  this  way.  In  suburban  residenoesy  how- 
ever, the  expense  of  wood  for  lighting  the  fires  amounts  to  a  o(hh 
siderable  sum  in  the  course  of  the  year;  and  hence  the  advantage 
of  some  place  for  locking  up  the  stock  of  this  material,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  given  out  in  small  quantities,  as  wanted  for  use. 

The  Scullery  should  be  as  close  to  the  kitchen  firq>lace  as 
possible.  It  should  be  paved  with  Yorkshire  stone,  or  with 
brickwork,  and  need  not  be  more  than  9  or  10  feet  hisfa,  which 
will  afibrd  room  for  a  cbtern  over  it  In  every  scuUery  there 
should  be  a  stone  sink,  as  large  as  the  space  will  allow,  7  in.  to 
8  in.  thick,  leaving  room  for  a  plate-rack  at  one  end.  Under  the 
plate-rack,  or  by  the  side  of  it,  should  be  a  slanting  drip- board, 
to  convey  the  water  that  runs  from  the  plates  and  disnes  into 
the  sink.  A  waste-pipe  should  be  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
sink,  and  taken  into  the  drain,  with  a  bell  stink-trap  and  grating 
over  it;  or  the  waste-pipe  may  be  taken  into  a  trap  in  the  drain, 
and  the  grating  soldered  into  the  sink.  Under  (lie  sink,  or  in 
some  other  convenient  part  of  the  floor,  should  be  fixed  a  large 
air-tight  stink-trap,  to  carry  off  the  water  when  the  floor  is 
cleaned.  There  should  be  no  smk  stone  (a  stone  pierced  with 
holes  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off,  but  without  any  cover),  as 
it  is  by  such  stones  that  noisome  smells  most  frequently  escape 
firom  the  drains.  Hot  water  should  be  supplied  to  the  sink 
by  pipes  taken  from  the  cistern  over  the  scullery,  into  the  boiler 
at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  fireplace,  and  there  coiled  round 
several  times ;  then  conveyed  to  the  sink,  and  afterwards  to  the 
washing-troughs  in  the  washhouse,  where  they  are  situated 
below  the  level  of  the  cistern ;  cold  water  should  be  also  conveyed 
to  the  sink,  which  may  be  done  in  pipes  direct  fix>m  the  cistern. 

A  Dust'hole,  or  place  for  containing  the  dust,  and  other  refiise 
formed  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  house,  is  an  essential 
part  of  every  establishment,  firom  the  cottage  to  the  palace.    In 

Stneral,  small  houses  require  more  room  for  dust  and  refiise 
an  large  ones ;  because,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  dust  is 
r^;ularlv  carried  away  at  stated  intervals ;  whereas  in  the  cot- 
tage it  frequently  remains  till  a  convenient  period,  which  some- 
times occurs  but  seldom.  The  dust-hole,  whether  large  or  small, 
ought  if  possible,  to  have  a  northern  exposure,  and  always  to  be 
furnished  with  a  door,  which  ought  to  fit  so  tightly  as  to  exclude 
smells.  Attached  to  every  dwelling  there  ought,  properly,  to  be 
two  dust  or  refuse  holes ;  one  for  vegetable  and  animal  matters, 
dust,  ashes.  Sec.,  which  are  convertible  into  manure ;  and  another 
(which  may  always  be  of  much  smaller  size)  for  broken  earthen- 
ware, glass,  stones,  &c^  which  are  of  no  use,  except  for  the 
bottoms  of  roads  or  walks,  or  for  grinding  into  powder,  to  be 
used  for  forming  Roman  cement  or  anticorrosion  paint.  Bones, 
also,  should  if  possible,  be  kept  impart,  in  every  house ;  because, 
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wlien  broken  and  fermented,  they  make  a  most  valuable  manure, 
as  we  shall  show  in  another  part  of  this  work.  As  few  materials 
thrown  into  the  dustrhole  produce  more  offensive  and  dan-* 
geroos  smells  than  recent  bones,  from  the  decomposing  animal 
matter  remaining  on  their  surface;  wherever  it  is  determined 
to  keep  them  apart,  it  will  be  well  to  throw  some  sifted  ashes 
from  the  fireplaces  of  the  house  in  along  with  them ;  because 
the  ashes,  by  absorbing  the  decomposing  matter,  prevent  it 
from  giving  out  an  oronsive  smell.  In  whatever  way  the 
dust,  ashes,  bones,  and  vegetable  refuse  of  a  house  are  kept, 
as  little  moisture  as  possible  ought  to  be  admitted  with  tbc^, 
as  this  promotes  putrefaction,  in  the  case  of  cottages  in  the 
country,  the  dust-hole  and  the  dunghill  are  most  frequently 
combined ;  and,  as  the  water,  which  in  suburban  town  houses, 
is  usually  poured  down  the  sink,  is  thrown  into  this  pit,  a  venr 
excellent  manure  is  produced.  In  order  that  this  manure  pit 
may  be  as  little  injurious  to  health  as  possible,  it  should  be  at 
some  yards'  distance  from  the  cottage ;  and,  in  warm  weather,  it 
should  be  covered  with  boards,  or  even  with  a  straw  hurdle,  to 
prevent  evaporation,  and  the  diffusion  of  offensive  smells. 

TTie  Larder^  or  safe,  for  keeping  the  meat  and  other  provi* 
sions  in,  both  before  and  after  they  are  cooked,  should  be  large^ 
and,  indeed,  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  all  the  provisions. 
It  should  be  effectually  protected  from  the  sun's  rays,  and  yet 
have  a  complete  circulation  of  air  all  round  it,  if  pojssible.  It 
shoukl  be  so  placed  as  not  to  be  near  the  dust-bin  or  beer-casks, 
or  any  other  place  from  whidi  dust,  or  putrid  or  other  bad 
smells,  can  arise ;  it  should  be  enclosed  all  round  with  fly-wire 
panels  in  wood  framing,  and  should  be  raised  above  the  paving, 
in  order  to  admit  air  at  bottom,  and  to  ke^  it  dry.  The  roof 
should  be  also  of  fly-wire,  and  it  should  be  protected  from 
rain,  by  a  boarded  roof  over  it.  The  larder  should  be  lofty, 
and  should  have  strong  iron  bearers,  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
with  hooks  to  slide  on  them,  so  that  the  meat  may  hang  above 
the  head ;  and  there  should  be  shelves  all  round,  to  put  dishes 
on.  A  separate  safe  should  be  provided  for  vegetables  and 
fruits,  and  another  for  game,  if  there  is  likely  to  be  any  quantity 
of  it  For  large  larders,  there  should  be  an  inner  door,  with  a 
space  between  the  doors,  to  enable  the  cook  to  shut  the  one  be* 
fore  she  opens  the  other.  For  small  families,  one  or  two  iron 
safes,  hanging  from  some  beam  in  the  ceiling  of  the  outer 
kitchen  or  celhr ;  or  hung  in  an  outhouse,  or  even  in  a  shady 
place  in  the  open  air,  contrived  so  as  to  be  drawn  up  out  of  the 
way  by  lines  and  pulleys  when  not  in  use,  with  one  or  more 
shelves  in  each,  and  having  flv-wire  all  round,  are  fer  better  than 
safes  placed  against  brick  walls,  as  is  nowgenerally  done. 

TAe  Beer-Cellar,  and  the  Wine-CeUar.   These  cellars  should  not 
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have  any  oommunication  with  each  other.  Both  should  be  arched 
and  dry,  and  neither  should  ever  be  placed,  if  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided,  under  the  yard ;  if,  however,  such  a  situation  be  inevi- 
table, the  cellars  should  have  solid  spandrils,  and  be  covered 
with  two  or  three  courses  of  plain  tiles  laid  in  cement.  The  wine- 
cellar  should  be  fitted  up  with  bins,  and,  when  la^e  enough, 
divided,  so  as  to  form  an  inner  and  an  outer  cellar.  Ferhaps  the 
best  method  of  dividing  the  bins  is  by  walls  half  a  brick  thick, 
carried  up  to  the  top,  with  horizontal  York  stone  shelves  every 
3  ft.,  to  divide  the  bins  in  their  height.  As  some  wines  require 
a  warmer  temperature  than  odiers,  the  pipes  that  are  to  supply 
the  several  sinks  with  hot  water  may  be  carried  through  one 
of  the  wine  cellars,  or  through  a  portion  of  the  cellar  which  may 
be  separated  by  a  brick  wall ;  and  thus  a  warm  cellar  may  be 
obtained  at  very  small  expense. 

The  wine-cellars  of  small  houses,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  are 
generally  of  the  very  worst  description  that  can  be  imagined,  with 
reference  to  the  true  use  of  a  wine-cellar ;  which  is  that  of  keep- 
ing the  wine  in  it  of  a  uniform  temperature  throughout  the  year* 
For  this  reason,  the  outside  wall  of  the  house  should  never  form 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  wine-cellar;  because,  even  though  sunk 
in  the  ground,  it  is  liable  to  have  its  temperature  changed  by 
the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer,  and  by  the  frost  in  winter, 
acting  on  the  surface  soil.  Neither  should  the  floor  of  the 
wine-cellar  ever  be  on  the  same  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
kitchen,  or  of  any  room  having  a  fire  in  it ;  because,  from  the  ten- 
dency of  temperature  to  an  equilibrium,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
cellar  will  be  constantly  liable  to  be  raised  to  the  same  degree 
of  heat  as  that  of  the  kitchen.  Whenever  a  cellar  is  so  cir- 
cumstanced, it  ought  to  be  protected  by  double  or  treble  doors 
with  2  or  3  feet  of  space  between  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
ice-house.  The  best  situation  for  a  wine-cellar,  in  any  house,  is  in 
the  interior,  so  that  there  may  be  at  least  one  set  of  cellars  be- 
tween it  and  the  outside  of  the  building*  If  the  soil  and  drainage 
admit,  it  ought  to  be  sunk  so  as  to  be  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
kitchen  floor ;  but,  even  in  that  case,  it  ought  to  be  protected  with 
double  doors,  one  being  at  the  top  of  the  staircase.  When  it 
must  unavoidably  be  placed  adjoining  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing, and  on  the  same  level  with  any  rooms  having  fires  in  them» 
recourse  must  be  had  to  double  exterior  walls,  and  to  double  or 
treble  doors ;  and,  where  these  are  impracticable,  or  where,  from 
different  circumstances,  it  is  not  considered  desirable  to  incur  the 
expense,  the  bins  of  wine  may  be  kept  at  an  average  temperature 
within  the  cellar,  with  mats,  straw,  or  thick  masses  of  any  other 
analogous  material  of  the  non-conducting  kind ;  the  outward 
ends  of  the  bins  being  battened  and  lathed,  and  plastered  ;  or 
lined  with  boards  kept  at  2  or  3  inches'  dbtance  from  the  wall. 
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Id  large  or  first-rate  houses,  a  BtUler^s  Pantry^  a  Footman^s 
Eoam,  a  Servant^  Hallj  and  a  Housekeeper's  Boom j  are  iDdispeDS- 
able.  These  rooms  should  have  woodeD  floors  id  the  ceutre,  with 
a  course  of  stoue  paviDg  2  ft.  wide  all  rouDd  agaiDst  the  walls. 
The  floors  should  be  laid  hollow  iu  brickwork,  as  described  for 
the  kitchcD,  aDd  the  skirtiug  should  be  of  cemeut.  An  air-flue 
carried  up  from  the  hollow  space  uuder  the  floor,  close  to 
the  chimney,  would  be  very  desirable  to  keep  up  a  constant  cur- 
rent of  air  under  the  floors.  The  sinks  in  these  rooms  (of 
which  there  should  be  two  in  each,  fitted  up  in  a  window  recess) 
should  be  lined  with  lead.  They  should  be  each  about  1  ft.  6  in. 
or  2  ft.  long,  and  1  fl:.  or  1  ft.  3  in.  wide,  side  by  side,  and  about 
1  ft.  deep ;  each  should  be  covered  with  a  flap,  and  have  the 
space  beneath  it  enclosed  with  doors,  to  form  closets,  with  a 
shelf  in  each.  One  of  the  sinks  should  have  a  brass  grating, 
about  S|  in.  diameter,  soldered  into  the  bottom,  with  a  wooden 
drainer  (a  contrivance  for  retaining  decanters  on  their  sides, 
or  in  an  inverted  position,  in  order  that  the  water  may  drain 
from  them)  for  decanters,  &c. ;  and  the  other  a  washer  and  plug 
with  a  chain.  A  waste-pipe  should  be  soldered  into  each  smk ; 
but  none  of  these  pipes  must  be  taken  into  a  drain  without  the 
intervention  of  some  trap,  otherwise  the  foul  smells  from  the 
drains  will  be  a  source  of  annoyance.  Waste-pipes  of  this 
kind  are  sometimes  allowed  to  empty  themselves  into  the  open 
area,  over  a  sink-stone  with  a  trap  in  it;  but  it  is  much  better 
that  they  should  be  carried  direct  into  the  drain.  The  House- 
keeper's Room  should  have  a  series  of  closets  2  ft.  deep ;  some 
with  shelves  for  linen ;  others  for  pickles  and  preserves ;  and, 
a^in,  others  with  drawers  for  stores  of  various  kinds.  It  is 
also  customary  to  have  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  or  in  a  room 
adjoining,  a  stove  or  hot  hearth  for  making  preserves,  &c. ;  and 
a  marble  slab  or  solid  smooth  table  for  making  pastry.  The 
Footman's  Room,  and  Butler's  Pantry,  should  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sinks,  a  large  dresser  fitted  up  with  drawers  and 
closets  undemeatfi ;  with  a  wide  shelf  continued  all  along  the 
room,  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  door.  Adjoining  the 
latter  room,  should  be  a  fire-proof  plate-closet,  ventilated,  and 
kept  sufficiently  warm  to  prevent  it  from  bein^  damp.  The 
pipes  that  convey  the  hot  water  to  the  several  sinks  may  be 
made  to  pass  round  this  plate-closet,  as  well  as  through  one 
of  the  wine-cellars ;  as,  when  damp  gains  admittance,  it  causes 
double  labour  to  the  footman,  by  tarnishing  the  plate.  The 
plate-closet  should  be  fitted  up  with  shelves,  lined  with  thick 
drugget. 

f%e  Passages  should  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated;  other- 
wise the  smells  arbing  from  the  drains,  the  kitchen,  &c*,  will  be 
carried  up  into  the  body  of  the  house,  the  m  above  being  more 
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rarefied  than  that  below.  The  passages  should  be  paved  with 
stone,  tiles,  or  bricks,  with  tlie  skirtings  of  cement;  and  the  walls 
plastered  with  stone-lime  and  sand,  and  lined  out  into  blocks 
in  imitation  of  stone,  and  coloured.  Plastering  of  this  kind  is 
much  more  durable  than  plastering  composed  of  chalk-lime 
and  the  sweepings  of  roads,  such  as  is  now  generally  used  about 
London,  and  is  very  little  more  expense.  The  bell-board  should 
be  fixed  in  the  passage  between  the  kitchen  and  the  servants'  hall : 
each  bell  should  have  a  pendulum  attached  to  the  spring  to 
make  known  which  has  rung,  for  some  minutes  after  the  ringing 
has  ceased ;  and  the  names  of  the  rooms  should  be  written  on  the 
bell-board  below  the  bells. 

The  Wasli^house  and  Laundry^  in  small  suburban  houses,  do 
not  form  dbtinct  apartments ;  but  the  washing  is  carried  on  in 
the  back  kitchen,  and  the  ironing  in  the  principal  one.  In  sub- 
urban houses  of  a  somewhat  superior  description,  the  greater 
part  of  the  washing  to  be  done  is  given  out  to  regular  laun- 
dresses; and  the  remainder  is  carried  on  as  in  the  smaller 
houses,  in  the  kitchen  and  back  kitchen.  Where  there  is  a 
large  family  however,  it  is  very  desirable  to  do  the  washing  at 
home ;  and,  in  this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  have  places  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  either  connected  with  the  house  pr  detached 
from  it.  Where  there  is  both  a  wash-house  and  a  laundry,  they 
should,  if  practicable,  be  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the 
bouse,  and  placed  in  the  kitchen  court ;  or  in  a  court  or  yard 
formed  on  purpose,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house,  and 
with  a  drying-ground  adjoining.  Where  there  is  abundance  of 
room  in  the  ground  floor  of  a  square  house,  the  wash-house  and 
laundry  may  be  placed  on  that  floor ;  taking  care  to  have  air- 
flues  firom  the  ceilings  of  both  wash-house  and  ironinc-room,  to 
carry  off  the  soapy  steam  which  rises  from  the  boiling  of  the 
linen,  and  the  moisture  which  is  evaporated  from  the  clothes  in 
the  processes  of  drying  and  ironing.  If  these  steam  or  air  flues 
are  placed  close  to  the  flue  from  the  copper  or  boiler  of  the 
wash-house,  and  to  that  of  the  fireplace  or  stove  for  heating 
the  stoves  in  the  laundry,  a  powerful  draught  will  always  be 
created  in  them,  at  the  time  when  they  are  most  wanted ;  and 
thus  the  whole  business  of  the  wash-house  and  laundry  may 
be  carried  on  in  the  ground  floor  of  a  house,  without  proving 
any  greater  nuisance  to  the  persons  inhabiting  the  rooms  above^ 
than  the  culinary  operations  of  the  kitchen  and  back  kitchen. 
The  wash-house  generally  consists  of  a  room  "with  the  floor 
paved,  and  sloping  towards  one  comer,  where  there  should  be 
a  sink  connected  with  a  drain  by  means  of  a  proper  tri^.  The 
skirting  should  be  of  Roman  cement;  and  the  walls  and  ceiling 
plastered  with  that  material,  which  will  prevent  them  from  being 
acted  on  by  the  moisture,  as  they  are  when  common  plaster  is 
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used.  A  large  wash-house,  when  it  can  only  be  lighted  on  one 
side,  should  be  longer  than  it  is  broad ;  and  it  should  have  the 
windows  on  its  long  side,  for  the  sake  of  light*  Where  the 
wash-house  is  in  the  kitchen  court,  and  connected  with  other 
building  it  may  be  lighted  on  two  or  even  three  sides;  and 
where  it  is  ouite  detached,  on  all  sides,  with  a  boiler  in  the 
centre,  and  tne  drying  and  ironing  room  over  entered  by  an 
outside  or  inside  stain  Immediately  under  the  winaows, 
there  should  be  a  row  of  fixed  washing-troughs,  each  having  a 
supply  of  cold  water  by  means  of  a  pipe  and  cock  commu- 
nicating with  a  cistern,  and  of  hot  water  by  means  of  a  pipe 
and  cock  from  the  boiler,  and  each  supplied  with  a  waste-pipe 
and  plug  to  let  off  the  dirty  water.  The  boiler  may  be  placed 
against  the  side  of  the  room  opposite  to  that  of  the  washing- 
trouffhs,  in  order  that  the  washers  may  be  as  litde  oppressed  as 
possible  by  the  heat  of  the  fire.  It  should  be  supplied  by  a  pipe 
from  the  cistern ;  and  have  a  m^n  pipe  communicating  with  all 
the  washing-troughs,  with  cocks  over  each  trough.  A  recent 
improvement  in  wash-house  boilers  consists  in  setting  them  so 
as  to  bum  the  steam  which  rises  from  the  boiling  water ;  and 
this,  while  it  keeps  the  air  clear  and  cool,  greatly  increases  the 
beat  of  the  fire.  The  mode  by  which  this  is  effected  is  by 
keeping  the  boiler  closely  covered  with  a  lid;  immediately  under 
which,  firom  the  edge  of  the  boiler,  a  flue  is  conducted  down- 
wards to  the  ash-pit,  to  which  the  steam  is  drawn  by  the  draught 
of  the  fire,  and,  ascending  through  the  red-hot  fuel,  is  decom- 
posed by  it  and  consumed.  Th^  practice  of  burning  waste  steam 
is  in  use  in  various  manu&ctories ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
first  applied  to  boilers  used  for  washing  and  brewing  by  Mr. 
Reynolds,  late  steward  to  the  Marquess  of  Westmmster,  at 
Eaton  Hall.  That  the  burning  of  the  steam  actually  produces 
additional  heat,  has  been  proved  in  Jameson's  Jowmal^  vol.  xxiiL 
for  18S7,  p*  173. ;  and  Gard.  Mag.j  vol.xiii. 

The  Laundry  and  Drying^Roomy  in  small  establishments,  are 
commonly  united  in  one ;  but  it  is  much  more  convenient,  as  weU 
as  more  wholesome,  for  the  laundry-maids  to  keep  the  drying-room 
apart.  The  operation  of  drying  in  a  room  is  commonly  per- 
formed by  means  of  iron  stoves ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  windows 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  doors  having  openings  in  them,  with 
circular  fly- ventilators.  Steam  and  not  water  are  also  fire- 
quendy  employed  in  drying-rooms ;  but  a  fl;ood  stove  with  iron 
pipes  is  perhaps  the  simplest  and  best  mo^  and  the  one  least 
Jiid>le  to  be  misunderstood  or  put  out  of  order  by  servants.  The 
great  object  in  drying-rooms  is  to  create  a  draught;  which  shall 
at  once  be  rapid,  and  carry  off  the  moisture  oy  the  chimney 
tops,  so  as  not  to  contaminate  the  air  which  enters  by  the  win- 
dows of  the  living-rooms.    For  this  pur|)ose,  there  ought  to  be 
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an  air-flue  carried  up  in  close  contact  with  the  flue  of  the  store ; 
and,  in  large  laundries,  there  ought  to  be  two  air-flues,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  smoke-flue.  The  openings  to  these  air-flues 
ought  to  be  near  the  ceiling,  and  there  should  be  one  or  more 
openings  in  the  wall  near  the  ground,  or  in  the  floor,  communi- 
cating with  an  air-drain  to  supply  fresh  air. 

In  Germany,  and  generally  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  opera- 
tion of  drying  is  carried  on  in  the  garrets;  which  are  large  and 
lofly,  the  roof  being  high  and  steep,  and  with  openings  under 
the  eaves,  and  without  the  tiles  being  laid  in  mortar.  In  the 
season  of  fires,  the  warm  air  of  the  house  naturally  ascends,  and 
rising  to  the  garret  it  passes  through  the  interstices  between  the 
tiles,  and  carries  ofi^  along  with  it  the  moisture  irom  the  clothes 
on  the  lines,  which  are  suspended  from  one  side  of  the  roof  to 
the  other.  In  the  summer  season,  when  there  are  few  or  no 
fires,  an  intense  heat  is  generated  by  the  sun  shining  on  the 
tiles ;  and  this  produces  a  draught  through  the  interstices  be- 
tween them,  which  is  supplied  by  the  openings  occasioned  by  the 
projection  of  the  eaves.  These  openings,  in  the  high  and  steep 
German  roofs,  appear  to  have  been  made  chiefly  vnth  a  view  to 
the  preservation  of  the  timbers  :  but  they  form  admirable  drying- 
rooms  ;  and  not  only  in  towns,  but  sometimes  even  in  the  coun- 
try, many  large  families  never  have  their  clothes  dried  in  the  open 
air  at  any  period  of  the  year.  In  establishments  of  this  kmd, 
washing  may  be  performed  once  or  twice  a  week ;  the  advantage 
of  which  is,  that  much  less  labour  is  required,  the  articles  not 
beinff  kept  long  in  a  dirty  state;  whereas,  in  France  and  in 
ScoUand,  where,  in  most  families  (especially  in  the  former  coun- 
try), washing  is  only  performed  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  the 
clothes  require  a  great  deal  more  labour  to  render  them  clean ; 
and  not  only  the  processes  of  drying  in  the  open  air,  and  bleach- 
ing on  the  ground,  but  also  that  of  bucking,  become  necessary^ 
to  remove  the  dirt  and  stains,  which  are,  as  it  were,  ingrained 
by  time,  and  by  that  species  of  fermentation  which  takes  place  in 
consequence  of  the  dirty  clothes  lying  in  heaps. 

One  of  the  great  advantages,  to  a  small  family,  of  residing  a 
short  way  out  of  town,  is,  that  their  clothes  when  washed  may 
be  dried  in  the  open  air ;  for  this  reason,  no  suburban  residence 
ought  to  be  without  a  drying-ground,  in  as  open  and  airy  a 
situation  as  circumstances  admit;  and  it  should  be  concealed 
from  the  house,  and  firom  all  the  principal  walks  through  the 
garden  or  grounds.  At  the  same  time,  with  a  drying-room  pro- 
perly ventilated  by  means  of  air-flues,  and  supplied  with  air  n-om 
air-drains,  clothes  may  be  dried  as  efiectually  in  the  house  as  in 
the  open  air ;  with  much  less  labour  to  servants,  but  with  the 
additional  expense  of  fuel. 

The  Brewhouse^  in  small  establishments,  is  identified  with  the 
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wash-house;  but,  in  larger  houses,  it  forms  a  separate  building 
in  the  kitchen  court  As,  however,  it  is  more  a  building  for  a 
farm  or  a  country  establishment,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a 
very  few  remarks.  The  great  object  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
brewhouse  is,  to  contrive  the  boiler,  the  coolers,  and  the  vats  for 
fermenting  the  liquor,  so  that  the  water,  the  wort,  and  the  beer 
may  be  conveyed  from  the  pump  or  cistern,  to  the  casks  in  the 
beer-cellar,  through  pipes,  and  without  the  trouble  of  either 
lifting  or  carrying  the  vessels  containing  it.  For  this  reason, 
the  boiler  and  furnace  should  be  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
builduiff,  so  that  all  the  different  processes  may  be  performed  in 
descending;  the  last  being  that  of  filling  the  casks  in  the  cellar. 
For  this  purpose,  the  beer-cellar  may  be  very  conveniently 
placed  under  or  near  the  brewhouse ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  as  with  leathern  pipes  having  screw  joints,  &c, 
the  beer  may  be  conveyed  to  any  distance.  Some  designs  for 
the  arrangement  of  very  complete  breweries  of  this  descrip- 
tion, will  be  found  in  the  Ena/clopadia  of  Cottage  Arcki' 
tecture. 

The  outdoor  Offices  to  a  suburban  house  are  chiefly  the  stable, 
coach-house,  and  harness-room.  Where  there  are  more  than 
these,  such  as  a  cow-house,  pigsty,  poultry-house,  &c.,  we  con- 
sider them  as  belonging  to  the  suburban  farm ;  and  they  will  be 
treated  on  in  a  future  chapter.  The  smallest  description  of 
outdoor  offices  to  a  suburban  house  comprises  a  stable,  gig- 
house,  hayloft  or  room,  and  harness-room.  The  stable  should 
have  the  floors  perfectly  dry ;  it  should  be  well  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated, and  the  windows  should  be  furnished  with  shutters  for 
use  during  winter.  The  stable  windows,  according  to  some, 
should  be  so  hi^h  that  a  man  cannot  see  through  them ; 
the  object  of  whicn  is  to  prevent  careless  or  bad  grooms  from 
knowing  when  their  master  is  coming  to  look  after  them. 
The  floor  of  the  stable  ought  to  be  perfectly  flat ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  every  stall  there  should  be  a  small  grating  over  a  drain 
communicating  with  a  general  drain  conducted  lengthwise 
through  the  stable  behind  the  stalls,  so  that  every  part  of  the 
floor  may  be  at  all  times  dry.  There  should  be  an  opening  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  stable  door  to  admit  air;  and  ventilating 
tubes  should  be  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  or  carried 
through  the  roof,  to  allow  the  heated  air  to  escape,  but  provided 
with  sliding  shutters  to  regulate  its  exit.  The  hay-room  is 
generally  placed  over  the  stable ;  but  a  much  better  situation  for 
it  is  on  the  'ground  floor  in  a  separate  house,  a  loft  over  the 
gig  or  coach-house,  or  even  a  spare  stall  in  the  stable,  enclosed 
with  a  door,  so  as  to  exclude  smells.  At  all  events,  when  the 
hayloft  is  placed  over  the  stable,  the  floor  over  the  stalls  should 
be  made  air-tight  by  being  ceiled  below ;  and  no  opening  ought 
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to  be  left  for  putting  the  hay  into  the  rack,  or  which  can  by  any 
means  admit  the  air  of  the  stable  to  ascend  into  the  hayloiL 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  hay  is  contaminated  by  the  effluvia 
proceeding  from  the  stable  litter,  and^  consequently,  cannot  be 
relished  by  the  horse.  When  the  loft  is  placed  over  the  stable, 
there  ought  to  be  no  communication  between  it  and  the  stable 
whatever,  except  through  a  vertical  tube,  about  2  ft.  6  in.  wide, 
and  prcgecting  about  1  ft.  from  the  wall,  behind  the  horses;  by 
means  of  which,  the  hay  can  be  let  down  as  wanted,  to  a  box 
with  a  lid,  and  thence  taken  out,  and  put  into  the  rack. 
The  entrance  to  the  loft  ought  to  be  by  a  ladder  outside,  or  by 
stairs  from  the  gig^house.  The  best  of  all  modes,  however,  of 
supplying  a  stable  with  hay,  is  to  bring  it  direct  from  the  rick, 
and  never  to  cut  more  at  any  time  than  can  be  used  during  the 
next  twenty-four  hours.  This,  however,  is  impracticable  in  the 
case  of  small  suburban  residences  without  farms,  the  possessors 
of  which,  who  have  horses,  must  be  content  to  purchase  their  hay 
in  loads  or  half-loads  at  a  time.  The  gig-house,  and  also  the 
harness-room,  ought  to  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated ;  and  the 
harness-room  ought  never  to  be  without  a  stove  or  an  open  fire- 
place for  use  in  damp  weather.  In  general,  the  harness-room 
and  the  gig-house  should  adjoin  each  other,  and  communicate  by 
a  door;  and  the  fireplace  or  stove  should  be  placed  in  the  wall 
between  them.  The  outside  walls  of  all  harness-rooms  ought  to 
be  battened,  and  plastered  inside,  for  nothing  so  soon  injures  har- 
ness as  damp.  We  say  little  here  respecting  stables  and  coach- 
houses on  a  large  scale ;  because  those  who  have  to  choose  or  build 
such  will  doubtless  have  recourse  to  professional  men,  or  works 
which  treat  more  at  length  on  the  subject  (such,  for  example,  as 
our  Enct/chpiedia  of  Cottage  Architecture)^  than  can  be  expected 
in  a  volume  like  the  present. 

For  many  of  the  remarks  in  this  section,  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding and  following  ones,  we  are  indebted  to  some  valuable 
papers  on  the  choice  of  a  house,  by  I.  J.  Kent,  Esq.,  published 
in  the  Architectural  Magazine,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  and  nearly  all  the 
illustrative  sketches  in  those  sections  have  been  made  expressly 
for  this  work,  by  E.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  F.I.B.A. 

Seci'.  IV.    Of  the  Dwelling-Rooms  of  a  House,  their  Fittings-up, 
and  Furniture. 

In  our  introductory  paragraph  to  the  preceding  section,  we 
have  shown  that,  in  respect  to  domestic  offices,  the  mansion  is 
but  a  more  ample  developement  of  the  cottage,  and  that  the 
former  should  always  be  kept  in  view  as  the  bean  idSal  of  the 
latter.  The  same  doctrine  may  be  laid  down  with  respect  to 
those  cottages  which  contain  two  or  more  living-rooms,  besides 
the  kitchen  and  bed-rooms.  Even  cottages  of  the  smallest  class. 
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and  fourth-rate  suburban  houses,  may  adopt  the  conveniences 
recommended,  as  &r  as  their  means  will  permit;  and  with 
regard  to  those  for  which  the  occupant  has  no  occasion,  if  the 
knowledge  of  them  has  no  other  effect,  it  will  at  least  tend  to 
cultivate  his  taste ;  for  taste,  in  any  one  class  of  buildings,  is  not 
to  be  cultivated  so  much  by  confining  our  studies  to  that  class, 
as  by  brinmng  our  knowledge  of  what  belongs  to  all  the  other 
classes  to  bear  on  the  particular  one  that  we  wish  to  improve. 
This  holds  good,  not  only  in  interior  arrangement  and  exterior 
elevation,  but  in  fittings-up,  finishing,  and  furniture.  To  the 
humblest  indivhlual,  therefore,  into  whose  hands  these  pages 
may  fall,  this  section  is  recommended,  as  a  study  connected  with 
the  two  preceding  ones ;  and  to  the  citizen  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, who  can  afford  to  have  a  suburban  dwelling,  or 
small  villa  with  two  or  more  sitting-rooms,  we  recommend  it, 
as  being  full  of  the  most  instructive  remarks.  We  do  thb  with 
the  less  hesitation,  since  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of 
them  to  the  same  able  and  experienced  architect  and  surveyor 
before  mentioned,  Mr.  Kent 

The  JOmeUing^BoofM  of  a  complete  Country  House  are,  the 
breakfast  parlour,  the  dining-room,  the  drawingroom,  the  library, 
the  music-room,  the  gentleman's  room  or  business-room,  and 
the  lady's  boudoir  or  private  sitting-room ;  while,  as  appendages, 
may  be  mentioned,  the  billiard-room,  museum,  picture  and  statue 
galleries,  orangery,  conservatory,  green-house,  and  aviary.  The 
breakfast  parlour,  dining-room,  library,  gentleman's  room,  store- 
room, and  sometimes  the  footman's  room,  are  usually  placed  on 
the  principal  or  entrance  floor ;  and,  in  country  houses  designed 
in  the  cottage  style,  the  drawingroom,  music-room,  best  bed- 
room, and  dressing-room  are  likewise  oflen  placed  on  the  same 
floor.  The  billiard-room  is  almost  invariably  placed  on  the 
ground  floor,  unless  it  is  in  a  detached  building  in  the  garden.  In 
small  villas,  the  living-rooms  generally  consist  of  a  dining-room 
a  drawingroom,  a  breakfast  parlour,  and  sometimes  also  a  library, 
all  of  which  are  on  the  ground  or  entrance  floor ;  and  in  sub- 
urban residences,  of  a  breakfast  and  dininff  parlour  on  the  en- 
trance floor,  with  two  drawingrooms,  divided  by  folding  doors, 
above.  The  orangery,  conservatory,  or  green-house,  generally 
communicates  with  tne  drawingroom,  or  with  the  library  or 
breakfast-room;  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  open  veranda, 
arcade,  loggia,  or  colonnade. 

The  Breakjfast  Parhmr  is  the  smallest  of  the  sitting-rooms. 
It  should  have  the  windows  to  face  the  south  or  south-east,  the 
sun  not  having,  at  the  early  part  of  the  day,  when  this  room  is 
in  use,  acquired  an  unpleasant  degree  of  power,  and  only  produc- 
ing that  genial  warmth  which  excites  cheerfulness  and  good- 
humour.     In  large  houses,  it  should  look  into  the  flower-garden 
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or  grounds,  and  on  the  lawn ;  and>  in  small  suburban  villas, 
it  snould,  if  possible,  look  into  the  garden :  but,  where  this 
is  impracticable,  a  few  flowers  seen  from  the  window,  or 
inside  the  window  recess,  tend  to  produce  agreeable  thoughts ; 
and  much  good  is  done,  when  we  begin  the  duties  of  the  day 
with  favourable  impressions.  The  floor  of  this  room  should  be 
Carpeted  all  over,  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  of  an  expensive 
kind ;  it  only  requiring  to  be,  as,  indeed,  all  floors  ought  to  be, 
perfectly  level.  The  boards  should  be  quite  flat,  and  the  joints 
close ;  for,  when  the  joints  of  the  boards  are  open,  the  dust  will 
work  its  way  through  the  carpet,  and  spoil  it ;  and  when  the 
edges  are  higher  than  the  middle  of  the  boards,  the  carpet 
win  be  cut  through  at  those  places,  and  consequently  will  not  last 
half  the  time.  The  colours  of  the  carpet  should  be  light  and 
cheerful,  and  should  include  a  portion  of  green.  The  skirting 
should  be  from  10  in.  to  12  in.  high,  and  with  a  bold  mould- 
ing on  it;  fixed  so  as  to  project  IJ  in.  from  the  wall,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  chair  backs  from  spoiling  the  paper.  The  wall 
should  be  papered  with  a  light  cheerful-patterned  paper,  per- 
haps a  trellis  pattern,  with  roses,  &c. ;  but,  at  all  events,  with 
light  and  cheerful  colours.  The  ceiling  should  be  tinted  either 
grey  or  of  a  light  green  shade :  the  cornices,  plain  or  but 
slightly  enriched,  should  be  of  a  little  darker  tint  than  the 
ceiling.  The  woodwork  in  this  room  should  be  either  green 
tints,  relieved  with  light  or  dark  mouldings,  as  may  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  parties;  or  grained  in  imitation  of  green 
or  grey  hairwood,  and  varnished.  The  windows  should  be 
brought  down  to  within  6  in.  of  the  floor,  and  be  taken  up  as 
high  as  possible :  they  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  light  the 
room  thoroughly,  as  no  one  who  has  not  attended  to  this  would 
believe  the  difference  an  abundance  of  light  makes  in  the 
cheerfulness  of  a  room.  There  are  various  ways  of  closing 
the  windows  of  sitting-rooms ;  but  the  best  and  handsomest  is 
by  shutters,  folding  back  into  boxes  made  to  receive  them 
during  the  day.  They  should  never  be  made  the  whole  height 
of  the  window,  up  to  the  soffit,  or  upper  part  of  the  architrave, 
as  they  generally  are ;  but  should  either  have  the  upper  panel 
fixed,  omitting  the  flaps,  or  there  should  be  a  capping  fixed  on 
the  soffit,  so  that  the  shutters  may  be  put  to  without  any  risk  of 
rubbing,  and  thereby  spoiling,  the  paint  on  the  soffit,  or  of  en- 
tangling the  fringe  or  drapery  of  the  window-curtains.  The 
shutters  should  be  fastened  back  in  the  day-time  by  brass  knob 
mortise  latches :  when  this  is.  done,  it  will  prevent  the  shutters 
from  coming  partly  open,  as  they  frequently  do  when  not  se- 
cured in  their  boxes  by  latches.  They  should  be  fastened  at 
night  with  iron  locking-bars,  and  not,  as  is  most  common,  by 
latch  bars.      The  sash  fastenings  should  be  strong,  and  capable  . 
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of  drawing  the  sashes  closely  and  firmly  together.  The  doors 
should  be  as  far  from  the  fireplace  as  possible,  but  not  close  in 
the  corner  of  the  room ;  and  they  should  be  hung  with  rising 
hinges,  in  order  that  they  may  open  clear  of  the  carpet,  and  yet, 
when  shut,  be  close  to  the  floor.  The  locks  should  be  mortised 
into  the  door.  In  this  room,  closets  may  be  admitted  with  pro- 
priety ;  and  they  should  never  be  less  than  from  1  ft  2  in.  to  1  iL 
6  in.  deep.  The  doors  and  handles  of  the  locks  of  these  closets 
should  correspond  with  the  other  doors  of  the  room ;  and  the 
space  above  the  closets  should  be  enclosed  up  to  the  ceiling,  in 
order  that  the  cornice  round  the  ceiling  may  be  continued  un- 
broken by  any  projection.  The  chimneypiece  should  be  low,  not 
more  than  2  ft,  9  in.  high  in  the  opening,  and  may  be  of  light- 
coloured  British  marble,  or  veined  marble,  plain  in  its  design. 

Ladifs  Store-room.  Where  the  mistress  of  the  house  is  her 
own  housekeeper,  it  will  be  found  very  convenient  to  have 
a  store-room  communicating  with  the  breakfast-room,  but  so 
placed  that  it  mav  be  accessible  without  entering  that  room.  It 
will  likewise  be  round  desirable  to  have  it  near  the  dining-room. 
This  store-room  should  have  a  dresser  the  whole  length  of  the 
room  ;  and,  indeed,  when  wide  enough,  along  both  sides.  Under 
the  dresser  should  be  abundance  of  drawers,  some  with  locks  and 
keys ;  and  the  space  under  the  drawers  may  be  open,  or  partly 
enclosed  with  doors.  Closets,  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  all 
the  china,  glass,  and  dessert  service,  and  also  the  pickles  and 
preserves,  should  be  provided;  and  broad  shelves  should  be 
fixed  all  round  the  room  above  the  door.  Brass  hooks  of 
different  sizes  should  be  screwed  into  the  edges  of  the  shelves, 
on  which  to  hang  cups,  jugs,  &c.  One  or  two  large  filters 
should  be  fixed  in  or  near  the  store-room,  to  supply  it  with 
filtered  water;  and  a  feeding-cistern  should  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  filter,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  always  full  of 
water.  The  supply  to  the  feeding-cistern  must  be  regulated 
by  a  ball-cock.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  store- 
room perfectly  dry,  and  inaccessible  to  firost  To  make  this 
room  complete,  there  should  be  a  double  sink,  lined  with  lead; 
one  half  with  a  plug  and  waste-pipe,  the  other  with  a  brass 
crating  and  waste-pipe,  and  having  a  drainer  in  it,  with  holes 
for  decanters  and  glasses.  Both  sinks  should  be  supplied  with 
hot  and  cold  water ;  and  there  should  be  a  small  fireplace  in 
the  store-room,  that  a  fire  may  be  lighted  when  thought  neces- 
sary, for  the  purpose  of  expelling  any  damp  that  may  have  gained 
admittance.  Where  there  are  these  conveniences,  all  china,, 
glass,  &c.,  may  be  washed  up  and  put  away,  without  being  taken 
into  the  kitchen,  and  thus  much  risk  of  breakage  will  be  avoided. 

For  store-rooms  and  other  places  where  it  is  thought  de- 
sirable to  cover  the  floor  with  oil-cloth,  we  would  advise  old 
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Brussels  carpets  to  be  sent,  before  they  are  quite  worn  out,  to 
the  oil-cloth  manufacturer,  to  be  painted  any  pattern  which  may 
be  preferred ;  by  which  Is.  6d.  per  yard  will  be  saved,  as  the 
painting  of  the  carpet  will  be  so  much  less  than  the  price  of 
new  oil-cloth ;  and  it  will  not  only  be  much  warmer  than  oil* 
cloth  painted  on  canvass,  but  also  much  more  durable,  if  it  is 
kept  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry  and  seasoned  before  it  is  used. 
A  small  press  for  tablecloths  and  napkins  is  very  useful  in  a 
store-room;  and  there  should,  if  possible,  be  a  veranda  or 
shade  before  the  windows,  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  or, 
where  this  is  not  practicable,  an  exterior  blind. 

The  Dintng'TOom.     This,  in  England,  is  a  room  of  great  im- 

Eortance,  particularly  with  the  rich ;  but  even  in  the  smallest 
ouses,  this  room  should  be  a  comfortable  one,  as  much  of  the 
family  enjoyment  depends  on  it.  We  shall  first  treat  of  the 
dining-room  in  a  mansion,  and  then  of  that  of  the  small  villa  or 
suburban  residence. 

The  dining-room  in  a  mansion  may  be  on  the  least  agreeable 
side  of  the  house,  as  regards  prospect ;  because  it  is  seldom 
wanted,  except  when  the  company  are  engaged  in  eating  and 
drinking.  It  should  be  quiet,  and  unconnected  with  any 
other  room  except  the  library,  or  with  the  store-room;  and 
with  the  latter  only  by  an  opening  at  the  back  of  the  side- 
board, or  in  some  other  part  where  it  may  be  concealed,  and 
through  which  the  deaseit,  &c.,  may  be  handed,  thereby  pre- 
venting the  too  frequent  opening  and  shutting  of  the  door.  The 
accessories  to  the  dining-rooms  of  the  rich  are,  the  ante  or  wait- 
ing-room for  servants,  and  a  retiring-room  for  gentlemen:  though 
they  should  not  either  of  them  communicate  immediately  with  the 
dining-room,  but  should  be  approached  through  a  lobby.  No 
dining-room  should  ever  be  less  than  14ft.  wide ;  and,  even  then, 
it  will  not  admit  of  furniture  being  placed  agidnst  the  sides  of 
the  room.  A  width  of  1.4  ft.  is  requisite  to  enable  the  servants 
to  pass  round  the  table  safely  with  the  dishes.  In  houses  of  a 
superior  class,  this  rdom  should  be  18ft.  or  more  in  width,  in 

[>roportion  to  its  length ;  and  it  should  be  lofty  and  well  venti« 
a  d.  Thefloor  of  this  room,  as  of  all  good  rooms,  should  be 
pugged,  to  destroy  sound.  The  sides  ofthe  floor  are  often  left 
uncovered ;  the  carpet  not  reaching  farther  than  to  within  from 
18  in.  to  ^4  in.  ofthe  skirting  :  but,  even  in  this  case,  it  should 
be  bordered,  as  Turkey  carpets  are,  to  give  the  idea  of  com- 
pleteness. The  floor  boards  should  be  of  the  best  description ; 
and,  where  the  sides  of  the  floor  are  to  be  left  exposed,  such 
parts  are  frequently  executed  in  oak  or  wainscot,  and  sometimes 
framed  in  panels,  or  parqueted,  as  described  in  the  Encyclopedia 
of  CottagCj  Fmirii  and  Villa  Architectures  p.  1013.  When  so 
formed,  they  should  be  kept  polished  by  dry-rubbing.     Some- 
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Uoies,  instead  of  a  bordering  of  oak,  the  part  of  the  floor  exposed 
to  view  is  painted  of  the  colour  of  that  wood ;  whicli,  in  ordinary 
bouses,  both  in  the  case  of  rooms  and  staircases,  answers  auite 
as  well.  There  should  be  a  dado  round  the  dining-room,  from 
2ft.  Sin.  to  2  ft.  9 in.  high,  to  preserve  the  wall  ^om  being  in- 
jured by  the  furniture,  and  to  give  importance  to  the  room.  The 
general  character  of  thb  rpom  should  be  more  subdued  and  sober 
than  that  of  the  drawingiK)om,  or,  indeed,  of  any  of  the  dwelling- 
rooms,  except  the  library.  The  most  suitable  colour  b  wainscot 
for  the  doors,  dado,  and  windows ;  and  some  other  warm  tint,  to 
harmonise  with  it,  for  the  walls  above  the  dado:  the  choice  of 
the  latter  must  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  occupier ;  but  few 
colours  look  better  than  a  deep  crimson  paper  in  flock,  either 
plain  or  figured,  with  gold  or  wainscot  mouldings,  where  paint- 
ings or  prints  in  frames  are  to  be  hung.  It  is  better,  however, 
to  have  the  walls  painted  than  papered,  and  the  pictures  hung 
by  strong  cords,  from  brass  or  painted  iron  rods,  laid  on  hooks 
close  under  the  cornice.  The  ceiling  and  cornice  should  be  very 
lightly  tinted,  to  agree  with  the  colour  of  the  walls;  and  the  en- 
richment of  the  cornice  should  be  relieved.  The  ceiling  in  this 
room  may  be  paneled,  and  enriched  with  casts  of  ornaments  and 
flowers  in  papier  mach^  or  plaster  of  Paris,  for  lamps  or 
chandeliers  to  hang  from.  The  cornice  should  be  bold  and 
enriched,  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  style  in  which  the  other 
parts  of  the  room  are  finished.  Where  suflicient  height  can 
be  obtained,  a  cove,  either  plain  or  ornamented,  may  be  inti'o- 
duced  with  good  effect ;  not  only  in  the  dining-room,  but  in 
the  living-rooms  on  the  prindpal  floor.  No  one,  who  has  not 
had  some  experience  in  the  effect  of  coved  ceilings,  could  imagine 
how  much  more  the  addition  of  even  a  foot  to  the  height  of  a 
room  adds  to  its  dignity  when  the  ceiling*  is  coved,  than  when  it 
is  square.  A  recess  should  be  constructed  for  Uie  sideboard, 
if  possible :  at  all  events,  some  architectural  preparation  should 
be  made  to  receive  it*  The  diimneypiece  should  be  of  dove- 
coloured,  black,  or  black  and  yellow,  marble,  and  it  should  be 
bold  and  massive.  If  carved  at  all,  the  carving  should  be  in 
masses,  and  in  high  relief.  The  character  of  the  chinmeypiece 
should  be  architectural,  and  in  keeping  with  the  style  or  order 
used  in  the  room.  Means  may  be  provided  for  ringing  the 
bell  without  rising  from  table,  in  case  of  wanting  anythmg  after 
the  servants  have  left  the  room ;  and  this  may  be  effected  by 
pressing  the  foot  on  a  knob  under  the  table,  or  by  lines  passing 
through  pulleys,  and  under  the  carpet,  to  the  chair  occupied  by 
the  master  of  the  house.  There  should  not  be  any  closets  in 
the  dining-room.  If  it  be  thought  necessary  to  have  other 
means  of  putting  things  away  in  the  room  beyond  those  afforded 
by  the   sideboards,    pieces    of    mahogany   furniture,   French- 
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polished,  such  as  wine  coolers,  sarcophagi,  chiffoniers,  8cc., 
might  be  introduced.  The  doors,  if  not  painted  like  the  window 
and  dado,  may  be  of  mahogany,  finely  polished;  in  which 
case  they  should  be  wide  and  folding;  and  there  should  be 
double  doors  to  every  doorway.  The  sashes  and  beads  of  the 
windows  should  then  be  of  mahogany  also.  The  windows  should 
be  large,  and  brought  down  to  within  about  2  ft.  3  in.  of  the 
floor.  The  knobs  to  the  shutter  latches  and  to  the  locks  should 
be  of  turned  dark  wood,  or  of  cocoa  nut  inlaid  with  ebony.  The 
whole  of  the  furniture,  as  the  dining-table,  chairs,  sideboard, 
wine-coolers,  and  chiffoniers,  should  be  of  mahogany,  French- 
polished.  The  frames  to  the  looking-glasses  may  be  of  oak 
inlaid  with  ebony,  unless  there  are  gilt  picture-frames  hung  in 
the  room ;  in  which  case,  the  frames  to  the  looking-glasses 
should  be  gilt  also,  as  likewise  the  carved  cornice  over  the  cur- 
tains. The  curtains  should  be  a  scarlet  geranium,  or  of  a 
fawn  colour,  with  broad  lace  and  fringes. 

These  observations  apply  more  tb  the  dining-room  of  the 
man  of  rank,  (which  is  strictly  and  exclusively  a  room  for  dining 
in,  or  salle  d  manger,)  than  to  the  dining-room  of  persons  in  the 
middle  class  of  life,  where  the  dining-room  is  oflen  also  the 
library,  and,  indeed,  the  only  family  room  except  the  drawing- 
room.  The  following  sketch  will  give  some  idea  of  a  dining- 
room  which  is  capable  of  fulfilling  all  the  purposes  that  are 
usually  desired  in  a  room  of  this  description : — The  dining-room 
for  a  small  villa  or  suburban  residence  should  be  a  comrortable 
family  room,  as  is  shown  in  Jig.  20.,  from  20  ft.  to  24?  ft.  long, 
from  15  ft.  to  18  ft.  wide,  and  from  11  ft.  to  13  ft  high,  with 
the  bay  window  (a)  looking  to  the  north,  or  the  north-west.  This 
window  should  be  large,  and  reach  down  to  within  6  in.  of  the 
floor,  so  that  a  view  of  the  adjoining  flower-garden,  or  of  the 
distant  prospect,  if  in  the  country,  might  be  commanded  by  it. 
The  fireplace  {b)  should  be  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  the  doors  {c  c).  The  recess  at  e  is  for  the  sideboard ; 
but,  if  the  occupier  is  a  great  lover  of  music,  it  may  be  filled  by 
a  pianoforte,  placed  as  shown  at  g  or  A ;  in  which  case,  the 
small  stained-glass  windows,  m  m,  maybe  introduced  at  each  end 
of  the  recess,  to  throw  light  on  the  instrument  when  it  is  used  by 
daylight,  and  which  may  yet  be  sufiiciently  subdued  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  general  tone  of  colour  in  the  room.  In  this  case, 
the  sideboard  may  be  placed  at  d.  With  regard  to  the  fur- 
niture ;  the  carpet  should  be  a  good  Axminster  or  Brussels,  of 
a  well-covered  pattern,  in  circles  or  octagons,  with  rich  brown 
colours,  and  flowers,  &c.,  of  glowing  tints,  looking  warm  and 
comfortable,  and  like  home.  The  walls  may  be  crimson,  or  of 
some  lighter  but  still  warm  tint,  covered  with  engravings  or 
other  pictures,  according  to  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  occupier. 
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There  may  also  be  a  few  plaster  brackets  from  the  antique  fixed 
against  the  walls,  and  painted  in  a  warm  tone  of  colour  or 
bronzed,  with  some  casts  of  the  busts  of  favourite  authors,  and  of 
two  or  three  of  the  most  celebrated  antique  vases,  on  them,  and 
over  the  bookshelves.  "  On  each  side  of  the  fireplace  we  would 
have  handsome  bookshelves  [ff)^  the  lower  ones  broad,  to  con- 
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tain  some  old  folio  copies,  of  which  we  may  be  the  fortunate 
possessor ;  while  on  the  shelves  above  may  be  copies  of  our 
standard  poets,  not  forgetting  a  few  volumes  of  more  mo- 
dern authors,  or  any  popular  work  of  the  day  ;  and  we  would 
have  a  scagliola  pedestal  or  two,  if  we  could  find  room,  to  sup- 
port the  busts  of  Shakspeare  and  Miiton,  if  possible,  in  stone. 
We  would  take  care,  likewise,  to  provide  a  secure  repository  for 
unbound  printed  music,  so  placed  as  to  be  conveniently  reached 
by  the  performer;  which  should  be  so  divided,  that  the  music 
might  be  classified.  We  would,  moreover,  have  one  or  two 
music  desks  near  the  pianoforte,  made  to  fix  on  brackets,  for 
those  who  perform  accompaniments.  The  stove,  fender,  and 
chimneypiece,  in  the  dining-room,  should  correspond  in  style 
and  character  with  the  apartment  itself.  Bronze  or  brass  orna- 
ments on  a  black  ground,  or  wholly  black,  are  most  appropriate. 
Polished  steel  and  cut  steel  should  be  reserved  for  the  drawing- 
room,  which  should  always  be  a  step  higher  in  every  article, 
either  of  use  or  ornament,  than  the  dining-room."  Tlie  fender 
should,  to  a  great  extent,  form  a  part  of  the  stove :  at  all  events, 
it  ought  not  to  be,  as  is  now  too  generallv  the  case,  considered 
a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  the  fender  partakes  or  not  of 
the  character  and  style  of  decoration  of  the  grate.  It  should 
seem  to  belong  to  it,  and,  indeed,  even  to  support  it  The 
length  of  the  fender  should  be  either  the  whole  width  of  the 
chimneypiece,  or,  where  the  opening  is  large,  only  the  width  of 
that  opening :  at  all  events,  the  fender  should  be  designed  for, 
and  belong  to,  the  chimneypiece  and  stove;  and,  above  all  things, 
never  finish  in  an  abrupt  manner  against  the  jambs  of  the  marble 
chimneypieces,  as  may  be  said  to  be  the  case  in  nine  tenths  of 
both  the  town  and  suburban  houses  of  England. 

Ck)ntrivances  of  various  kinds  have  been  introduced,  to  get 
rid  of  the  dust  and  ashes  accumulating  under  the  grate  during 
the  day :  a  very  good  receptacle  for  these  may  be  formed,  by 
keeping  the  bottom  of  the  fender  2  in.  above  the  floor,  and  the 
place  into  which  the  ashes  are  to  be  swept  2  in.  below  the  level 
of  the  floor,  with  a  movable  grating  over,  and  a  box  made  to  fit 
the  receptacle,  with  handles,  so  that  the  servant  may  take  it 
away,  without  any  portion  of  the  dust  it  contains  being  dispersed 
over  the  room,  as  is  now  generally  the  case  every  morning  when 
the  stove  is  cleaned ;  and  which  dust,  if  swept  up  without  care, 
is  destructive  alike  to  the  carpet,  curtains,  books,  &c.  A 
veranda,  with  the  roof  either  glazed  or  open,  may  be  placed 
against  the  outside  walls  of  the  room.  To  those  who  like  a  sub- 
dued light,  glass  is  preferable ;  and  under  it,  against  the  wall  of 
the  house,  may  be  grown  vines  and  fig  trees;  or,  if  abundance 
of  light  is  desired,  the  veranda  may  be  formed  by  narrow  trellis 
standards,  at  convenient  distances,   with  a  trellis  frieze,  and 
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movable  ribs  Eor  an  open  roof.  At  the  standards  may  be  planted 
different  kinds  of  clematis  and  vines,  the  evergreen  and  Chinese 
honeysuckles,  the  hardy  bignonias,  the  hardy  passion-flower,  the 
wistarias,  and  climbing  and  sweet-scented  monthly  roses,  &c.  In 
winter,  when  the  shade  of  the  plants  is  not  required,  their  shoots 
might  be  loosened  from  the  roof,  and  tied  in  along  the  frieze  of 
the  veranda;  and  the  ribs  might  be  removed,  to  admit  more 
light  to  the  windows. 

The  furniture  of  the  room  may  be  of  mahogany :  consisting, 
besides  what  has  been  already  named,  of  the  dining-table  and 
chairs,  which  should  be  solid  and  substantial,  and  of  the  finest 
wood,  but  plain  and  uncarved ;  the  whole  beautifully  French- 
polished.     The  dining-table  may  be  either  circular,  square,  or 
a  parallelogi'am.     If  the  former  be  preferred,  the  table  (^.  20. 
i),  in  its  ordinary  form,  should  be  capable  of  dining  eight  per- 
sons; and,  by  the  addition  of  marginal  rims  (A:),  each  20  in. 
broad,  of  dining  twenty  persons.     Of  course,  the  size  of  these 
additional  rims  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  room,  and  on 
the  number  of  persons  to  be  accommodated.     If  a  square  or 
long  table  be  preferred,  the  smallest  size  should  be  6  fl.,  and 
the  largest  10  ft.;  the  additional  size  being  gained  by  detached 
leaves.     The  centre  of  the  table  should  be  occupied  with  flowers, 
or  some  ornament  not  holding  anything  required  for  the  dinner ; 
and  by  this  means  the  dishes  will  be  brought  within  the  reach  of 
the  company.     Where  much  company  is  kept,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  accommodate  them  without  long  tables ;  which  not 
only  admit  of  more  guests,   but  a  much  gi-eater  number  of 
dishes,  in  a  given  space.   In  some  dining-rooms,  a  tube,  or  speak- 
ing-pipe, is  fixed  out  of  sight,  and  made  to  communicate  with 
either  the  kitchen,  servants'  hall,  or  waiting-room,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  house  and  establishment.     The  orifice  of  this  pipe 
should  be  closed  with  a  weighted  slide,  to  be  lifled  up  while  the 
person  using  it  is  speaking  or  receiving  an  answer,  and  which 
will  afterwards  close  of  itself:  for,  if  left  open,  the  conversation 
in  the  dining-room  will  be  distinctly  heard  in  the  kitchen,  and 
the  reverse.     To  prevent  the  possibility  of  this,  such  speaking- 
tubes  ought  always  to  be  placed  in  a  small  recess  in  the  wall, 
closed  with  a  door  about  a  foot  square,  having  a  spring  hinge, 
and  painted  of  the  same  colour  as  the  wall.     These  tubes  are 
principally  useful  for  the  servant  in  waiting  to  acquaint  the  cook 
with  what  is  wanted.     When  they  are  used,  it  is  customary  for 
the  servant  in  wuting  to  ring  the  bell,  to  excite  the  attention  of 
the  cook  to  listen  at  one  end  of  the  tube,  while  he  whispers  his 
instructions  at  the  other. 

The  curtains  of  the  dining-room  should  be  of  a  scarlet  or 
geranium-coloured  moreen,  with  gold  fringe  and  binding :  they 
should  be  made  to  draw,  and  have  a  gilt  cornice  over  them,     lu 
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the  bow  of  the  window  may  be  a  flower-stand,  or  small  oval 
table  (/).  The  sideboard  should  be  fitted  up  with  every  possible 
convenience  (for,  as  we  have  before  said,  in  a  dining-room  there 
should  be  no  closets) ;  and  under  it  may  be  a  sarcophagus  for 
wine,  having  means  within  it  for  cooling  the  wine  with  ice  in  hot 
weather.  The  room  may  be  lighted  at  night  by  lamps  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  or  a  chandelier  with  candles  and  metallic  wicks, 
having  ground  glass  shades ;  with  similar  candles  and  shades  for 
the  instrument. 

As  some  people  may  prefer  an  octagon-shaped  room    to  a 
square  one,   /^.  21.  shows  the  plan  of  one  in  that  shape.     In 
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this  figure,  a  is  the  doorway;  b,  the  fireplace;  c  c,  book- 
shelves ;  d  d,  windows ;  e,  recess  for  the  sideboard ;  /,  recess  for 
the  pianoforte;  g,  circular  dining-table,  6ft.  m  diameter;  and 
A,  additional  pieces,  to  increase  its  size  to  9  ft.  in  diameter,  when 
requisite.  Fig.  22.  is  a  section  on  the  line  a  b,  on  the  plan. 
The  diameter  of  the  room  is  20  ft.;  the  height,  up  to  the 
top  of  the  cornice,  is  12  ft. ;  and  the  height,  up  to  the  ceiling, 
13  ft.  6  in.     From  the  top  of  the  cornice  springs  a  cove,  which 
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is  shown  as  paneled.  In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  a  plaster 
or  papier-m^ch^  flower,  3ft.  in  diameter,  round  which  might  be 
stenciled  a  Grecian  honeysuckle  ornament.  From  the  centre  of 
the  flower  is  suspended  a  chandelier.  The  windows  are  folding 
casements,  opening  on  a  terrace  of  Portland  stone  {Jig*  21.  i  /), 
with  steps  {Jc  k)  down  to  the  gravel  walk.     A  veranda  is  shown 
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all  round  the  bow  :  the  part  (/)  over  the  garden  chair  {m)  is  to 
be  roofed ;  the  other  parts  are  to  have  ribs  only,  and  are  in- 
tended for  clematis,  honeysuckles,  roses,  &c,  to  be  trained  on, 
which  in  summer  will  afford  an  agreeable  shade,  and  in  winter 
may  be  tied  back,  the  ribs  and  standards  to  this  part  of  the 
veranda  being  made  to  be  removed,  if  thought  fit. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  preceding  observations,  we  quote  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  of  dining-rooms  in  London,  from  a  periodical 
entitled  the  Original,  wi*itten  by  Mr.  Walker,  a  London  magis- 
trate, and  published  in  1836. 

Mr.  Walker's  object  seems  to  have  been  to  convince  his  readers 
that  a  greater  degree  of  comfort  can  be  obtained  by  a  far  more 
numerous  class,  and  at  a  much  more  moderate  expense,  than  is 
generally  supposed.  He  contends  that  it  is  the  useless,  and, 
very  often,  tasteless,  love  of  ornament  and  display  (which  rather 
detract  from  than  increase  comfort  and  enjoyment)  that  adds  so 
much  to  the  expense  of  domestic  establishments. 

"  DimTig-rooms,  in  London,  are  in  general,  I  think,  very  tasteless  and  uninspir- 
ing in  themselves ;  and,  when  set  out,  they  are  decorated  after  the  barbarian 
style,  rather  for  display  than  with  reference  to  their  use.  From  the  architect 
to  the  table  decorator  there  seems  to  be  a  total  absence  of  genius  for  the  real 
objects  to  be  aimed  at.  Justness  of  proportion,  harmony  of  colouring,  and 
disposition  of  light,  are  the  most  desirable  qualities  in  any  room,  but  especially 
in  a  dining-room ;  without  any  individual  ornaments  or  objects  to  distract 
the  attention,  so  that,  the  moment  one  enters,  there  may  be  a  feeling  of  fitness 
which  is  productive  of  undisturbed  satisfaction,  and  disposes  the  mind  to  the 
best  state  for  enjoyment.  Attention  should  be  directed  to  produce  an  effect 
from  the  whole,  and  not  by  the  parts.  For  this  reason,  light  should  be 
thrown  in  in  the  least  observable  'manner,  and  not  ostentatiously,  from  orna- 
mented objects.  There  should  be  the  pleasing  effect  of  good  light,  with  the 
least  perception  whence  it  comes.  There  is  no  art  in  lighting  a  table  by 
cumbrous  branches,  but  there  is  in  throwing  a  light  upon  it,  like  some  of  Rem- 
brandt's paintings,  and  the  effect  is  accordingly.  The  first  is  vulgar,  the  latter 
refined.  In  the  same  manner,  li^ht  from  windows  should  be  admitted  only  with 
reference  to  the  table ;  and  during  dinner  the  view  should  be  shut  out,  to  pre- 
vent distraction.  With  respect  to  the  proportions  of  a  room,  they  should  be 
studied  with  reference  to  the  table,  whicn,  as  I  have  said,  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  of  the  size  to  accommodate  not  more  than  eight  persons.  In  point  of 
width,  I  would  not  have  more  space  than  necessary  for  the  convenient  circu- 
lation of  the  least  possible  number  of  attendants.  In  point  of  length,  there 
should  be  room  for  a  sideboard  at  one  end,  and  a  sufficient  space  from  the  fire- 
place at  the  other ;  so  that  the  length  of  the  room  would  be  somewhat  greater 
than  the  width.  In  respect  to  height,  it  should  be  proportioned  to  the  length 
and  width ;  and,  therefore,  the  height  would  not  be  considerable.  A  high  room 
is  certainly  not  favourable  to  conversation,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  principle 
of  concentration ;  and  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  height  arises  from  its  effect 
considered  with  respect  to  taree  parties,  and  to  overloaded  tables.  I  would 
have  the  door  in  the  side,  at  the  end  near  the  sideboard ;  and  the  windows  on 
the  side  opposite.  As  to  colouring,  the  same  rule  ought  to  be  observed  as  in 
every  thing  else ;  that  is,  to  study  general  effect  To  suit  all  seasons  best,  I 
think  the  walls  ought  to  be  of  rather  a  sober  colour,  with  drapery  of  a  warm 
appearance  for  cold  weather,  and  the  contrary  for  hot.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
tnougbt  b^  many  that  all  these  particulars  are  very  immaterial,  and  that  the 
consideration  of  them  is  very  trifling ;  but  my  opinion  is,  that,  in  all  our 
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actions,  Mrbetber  with  reference  to  business  or  pleasure,  it  is  a  main  point,  in 
the  first  place,  to  produce  a  suitable  disposition:  and  as  dining  b  an  occur- 
rence of  every  day  of  our  lives,  or  nearly  so ;  and  as  our  health  and  spirits  de- 
pend, m  a  great  measure,  upon  our  vivid  enjoyment  of  this  our  chief  meal ;  it 
seems  to  me  a  more  worthy  object  of  study,  than  those  unreal  occupations 
about  which  so  many  busy  themselves  in  vam.  But  I  am  forgetting  an  im- 
portant matter  in  the  dining-room :  I  mean,  the  due  regulation  of  the  tempera- 
ture, upon  which  comfort  so  much  depends,  and  from  the  want  of  attention  to 
which  there  is  annuallj^  so  much  suffering,  both  from  heat  and  cold.  In  hot 
weather,  the  difficulty  is  the  greatest,  and  is  best  to  be  overcome  by  attention 
to  ventilation  and  blinds.  In  winter,  there  is  little  difficulty,  with  due  care, 
and  no  stinginess  ;  which  latter  is  apt  to  appear,  both  in  having  the  fire  only 
lighted  just  before  dinner,  and  in  not  keeping  it  up  properly  to  the  end  of  the 
party :  and  I  do  here  protest  against  the  practice  I  have  often  witnessed,  of 
etting  the  fire  actually  go  out,  in  cold  weather,  before  the  guests ;  there  is 
nothing  more  cheerless,  or  of  more  inhosptable  appearance.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  bright  blazing  fire  has  a  very  inspiring  effect  on  entering  the  dining- 
room,  and  IS  an  object  worthy  of  special  attention  to  those  who  wish  their 
parties  to  succeed.  Moreover,  in  such  a  room  as  I  have  describe,  the  open- 
ing, after  dinner,  on  a  dreary  day,  to  admit  a  cheerfiil  fire,  would  be  a  yery  in- 
spiring moment,  with  an  agreeable  party,  brought  into  perfect  unison  by  a 
well-imagined,  well-executed  repast :  a  scene  to  kindle,  equally,  attachment  to 
one's  friends,  and  love  of  one's  country.  The  cultivation  of  the  fireside  is 
one  of  the  greatest  imi>ort,  public  and  private. 

<^  Having  said,  I  think,  every  thing  I  have  to  say  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  dinine-roomf  I  will  here  dedicate  a  word  or  two  to  its  necessary  appen- 
dage, thekitchen,  which  I  would  have  literally  an  appendajge ;  and  not,  as  at 
present,  a  distant  and  unconnected  establishment.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  now 
supposing  the  whole  object  to  be  the  perfection  of  dinner  parties,  without  re- 
ference to  any  other  consideration ;  and,  therefore,  I  put  aside  custom,  fashion, 
and  prejudice,  as  enemies  to  the  true  theory  and  practice  ;  and  I  boldly  ad- 
vance my  own  opinions.  I  must  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  am 
speaking  with  reference  to  small  parties,  and  that  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  din- 
ners which,  as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  are  just  enough,  and  no  more.  I 
speak  not  of  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  twelve,  sixteen,  or  twenty  people, 
with  about  four  times  as  much  as  they  can  possibly  consume,  and  witn  a 
combination  of  overpowering  heat  and  disagre^le  scents.  I  have  in  view  a 
quiet  little  kitchen,  without  noise,  or  annoying  heat,  or  odour,  save  some 
simple  savoury  one,  provocative  of  the  appetite,  and  incapable  of  offending  the 
most  fastidious.  Such  an  establishment  would  I  have  immediately  adjoining 
my  dining-room,  and  communicating  with  it  by  an  entrance  close  to  the  side- 
board, closed,  during  the  process  of  dinner,  by  a  curtain  only,  so  that  the 
dishes  could  be  brought  in  without  noise,  or  current  of  air,  or  constant  open- 
ing or  shutting  of  a  door."  {The  OrighuU,  No.  17.) 

The  Drawingroom.  The  size  of  the  drawingrooms  in  London 
houses  necessarily  depends  upon  the  rate  or  class  of  the  house; 
the  front  drawingroom  in  a  second-rate  house  being  about  18  ft. 
long  by  15  ft  wide;  and  the  back  drawingroom  about  15  ft  long 
by  lift  wide;  both  being  from  lift,  to  12  ft  high,  and  com- 
municating with  each  other  by  folding  doors;  while  in  third  and 
fourth-rate  houses  the  drawingrooms  are  smaller  according  to  the 
size  of  the  house.  In  houses  of  the  first  rate,  which  houses 
may  be  built  of  any  size  and  height  desired,  the  drawingrooms 
are  not  unlrequently  from  SO  ft.  to  40  ft.  long,  from  20  ft.  to 
25  ft  wide,  and  from  13fi.  to  18  ft.  high.     It  should  always  be 
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part  of  the  arrangement  of  a  drawingroom,  particularly  in 
houses  belonging  to  persons  of  distinction,  that  it  be  lofty ;  for 
the  principal  use  of  this  apartment  being  to  receive  large  as- 
semblies of  persons  at  night,  when  lighted  up,  as  it  commonly 
is,  by  lamps  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  the  pure  air  becomes 
quickly  exhausted ;  and  the  visitors,  especially  those  in  a  delicate 
state  of  health,  suffer  much  by  breathing  so  noxious  an  atmo- 
sphere. It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance,  where  these  rooms 
are  intended  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  large  parties,  that  they 
should  be  effectually  ventilated ;  and  this  may  be  done  at  a  com- 
paratively small  expense,  when  the  house  is  being  built,  by 
having  large  tubes  or  tin  pipes  fixed  between  the  joists,  and 
communicating  with  the  open  air  ;  and  having  openings  between 
the  leaves  of  tne  flowers  on  the  ceiling,  througn  which  the  heated 
air  may  escape  into  these  tubes,  and  thus  be  carried  off;  also  by 
having  the  same  kind  of  air-pipes  carried  under  the  floor,  to 
give  admission  to  fresh  air  from  without,  the  quantity  of  which 
may  be  regulated  by  gratings  and  valves,  concealed  in  the 
skirting,  or  in  some  other  more  convenient  part  of  the  room. 
These  contrivances  are  introduced  into  the  more  recently  built 
first-rate  London  houses,  and  are  used  on  the  occasion  of 
routes  or  very  large  assemblies,  but  closed  at  all  other  times. 
On  ordinary  occasions,  in  such  houses,  the  ventilation  produced 
by  admitting  air  from  the  staircase  over  the  tops  of  the  door- 
ways, as  already  described,  p.  55.^  is  found  quite  sufficient  to 
preserve  the  air  of  the  apartment  in  a  healthful  state. 

The  style  of  decoration  emploved  in  the  drawingroom  should 
be  of  the  most  cheerful  kind,  elegant,  and  even  splendid,  but 
chaste,  and  not  gorgeous :  the  only  room  that  will  admit  of  a 
more  brilliant  style  of  finishing  than  the  drawingroom  is  the 
ball-room,  or,  perhaps,  the  lady's  boudoir.  The  floor  of  the 
drawingroom  should  be  of  the  very  best  description ;  and,  if  of 
deal,  it  should  be  of  the  kind  termed  battens  (narrow  boards, 
li  in.  thick),  listed  (sorted  and  matched  in  regard  to  width  and 
colour),  and  free  from  sap  (consisting  entirely  of  heart  wood). 
The  boards  are  made  free  from  sap  by  sawing  off  the  edges,  by 
which  process  the  batten  is  reduced  from  its  usual  width  of  7  in., 
to  4  in.,  or  5  in.,  leaving  only  the  heart  of  the  wood.  This  floor, 
when  of  a  very  superior  kind,  is  doweled,  so  that  the  surface  may 
be  perfectly  smooth,  and  without  a  nail-hole.  A  doweled  floor  is 
formed  by  nailing  the  first  board  next  the  wall,  on  one  side,  through 
the  board  to  the  joists,  in  the  common  manner,  the  nails  being 
afterwards  concealed  by  the  skirting;  and  on  the  other,  by  naiS 
driven  in  a  slanting  direction  through  half  the  thickness  of  the 
board  to  the  joist  below.  Dowels,  or  pins,  either  of  iron  or  wood, 
are  previously  let  into  the  board  thus  nailed  down,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uniting  it  with  the  next  board ;  into  holes  made  in  the 
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thickness  of  which  they  are  forced,  to  keep  it  steady  on  one 
side,  while  it  also  is  only  nailed  on  the  other.  The  whole  of 
the  floor  is  laid  in  this  manner,  the  only  boards  nailed  on 
both  sides  being  the  first  and  the  last  When  the  room  is 
finished  in  the  style  of  Elizabeth  or  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
floor  should  be  of  oak  or  wainscot,  with  the  sides  bordered 
(that  is,  the  boards  composing  them  should  be  laid  in  a  difierent 
direction  to  those  in  the  middle  of  the  floor) ;  and  parqueted 
(laid  with  small  pieces  of  wood,  fitted  into  each  other  in  regular 
figures),  if  the  expense  be  not  an  object  As  the  fiirniture  in 
these  rooms  is  generally  of  an  expensive  kind,  and  liable  to  in- 
jury by  dust,  the  skirting,  or  plinth,  should  be  tongued  (that  is, 
fitted  into  a  groove)  in  the  floor:  when  these  precautions  are 
taken,  and  the  timbers  under  the  floor  boards  are  pugged,  no 
dust  can  get  through  to  spoil  the  carpet  and  other  furniture.  If 
the  rooms  are  large  and  lofty,  there  should  be  a  dado,  or  cornice, 
carried  round  them.  A  dado,  in  architecture,  is  the  plain  s)iace 
of  a  pedestal  between  the  plinth,  or  base,  and  the  cornice ;  but, 
among  carpenters  and  builders,the  term  dado  is  generally  applied 
to  the  whole  assemblage  of  these  architectural  members;  and  the 
cornice,  which  is  purposely  formed  about  the  height  of  the  backs  of 
the  chairs,  is  called  the  chair-rail.  The  original  use  of  this  dado 
was  to  keep  the  chairs  from  injuring  the  plaster-work  or  papering 
of  the  wall;  and  hence  it  was  formed  entirely  of  boards,  or  wains- 
coting ;  but,  since  timber  boards  have  become  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  plaster,  an  economical  substitute  has  been  formed, 
by  merely  making  the  chair-rail  and  the  base  of  wood;  and 
leaving  the  dado,  or  panel,  of  plaster,  to  be  painted  or  papered. 
A  still  more  economical  substitute  consists  in  forming  a  base,  or 
plinth,  projecting  so  far  into  the  room,  that,  when  the  hind  legs 
of  the  chair  touch  it,  the  back  of  the  chair  is  at  the  distance  of 
at  least  an  inch  firom  the  walL  To  lessen  the  appearance  of 
prelection  in  this  plinth,  or  base,  another,  called  the  surbase, 
and  which  is  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  is  sometimes  placed  over 
it ;  the  two  plinths  being  united  by  mouldings.  In  small  rooms, 
the  moulded  plinth,  skirting,  or  wash-board,  as  it  is  called, 
is  commonly  made  from  1  ft.  to  1  ft.  3  in.  high,  and  projecting 
about  1  in.  into  the  room.  Where  a  double  plinth  is  used,  the 
lower  part  of  it  must  not  project  farther  than  the  single  one 
usually  does ;  unless  the  projection  of  the  architraves  round  the 
doors  and  windows  is  so  far  increased  as  to  admit  of  the 
lower  plinth  finishing  against  it,  and  not  projectmg  beyond  it 
When  there  is  a  'dado,  it  should  be  of  ti:e  height  a  pedestal 
would  be  if  an  order  of  architecture  were  employed ;  so  that, 
if  the  whole  order  were  14ft.  high,  the  pedestal,  and  conse- 
quently the  dado,  should  be  about  2  ft;.  9  in. ;  if  only  12  ft  6  in. 
high,  the  dado  would  be  2ft  Gin.,  or  about  one  fifth  the  height 
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of  the  room  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  cornice.      This 
is  the  case  in  the  drawingrooms  of  the  new  palace  at  Pimlico, 
round  which  there  is  a  peristyle  of  scagliola  columns,  of  a  grand 
and  imposing  character.     Where  columns  are  introduced,  the 
only  orders  that  can    be  employed  with  propriety  in  a  draw- 
ingroom  are  the  Corinthian  and  composite.     The  character  of 
the  enrichments  on  the  ceiling  and  cornice  should  be  light  and 
pleasing;  the  compartments,  when  the  ceiling  is  paneled,  should 
not  be   so  deeply  recessed  as  in  the  dining-room  or  library ; 
and  the  ornaments  should  be  of  a  gayer  and  more  fanciful  de- 
scription :  but  good  taste  alone  can  decide  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  these  enrichments  may  be  carried.     A  cove,  springing 
from  the  top  of  the  cornice,  when  there  is  sufficient  height,  will 
add  much  to  the  dignity  of  the  room ;  this  may  likewise  be  en- 
riched by  paneling,  with  carved  mouldings  and  paterae  or  fes- 
toons,   or    by   paintings   of   pleasing  subjects,   or   wreaths  of 
flowers.     The  principal  objection  to  most  of  the  enrichments 
generally  used  in  drawingrooms  is,  their  want  of  sufficient  relief: 
so  much  is  this  frequently  the  case,  that,  where  the  enrichments 
are  not  thrown  out  by  difference  of  colour  or  gilding,  their  effect, 
when  seen  on  a  lofty  ceiling,  is  almost  lost.  The  enrichments  that 
form  or  surround  the  several  compartments  should  be  well  marked 
and  in  bold  relief.     If  it  be  thought  necessary  to  ornament  the 
panels,  this  may  be  done  by  the  artist's  pencil.    When  gilding  is 
employed,  it  should  be  used  sparingly;  for,  if  overdone,  that  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  elegant  will  become  gaudy  and  vulgar. 
If  the  enrichment  to  be  gilded  is  large,  the  prominent  parts  only 
should  be  etched  (edged)  with  gold;  but  of  the  plain  mouldings, 
the  smaller  ones,  or  those  only  that  will  have  a  good  effect,  and 
will  mark  more  distinctly  the  form  of  the  general  mouldings, 
should  be  selected  for  gilding.   When  the  ceiling  of  the  drawing- 
room  is  plain,  the  colour  should  harmonise  with  the  prevailing 
tint  of  the  room,  and  the  cornice  be  relieved  by  other  tints  of  the 
same  colour,  deeper  and  brighter  than  that  of  the  ceiling.  When 
the  room  is  low,  an  acroter,  as  it  is  called  by  builders,  or  margin, 
with  light  and  shade  lines,  is  often  run  round  the  ceiling,  to  make 
tlie  room  appear  higher  than  it  really  is*    The  walls  are  occa- 
sionally painted  with  some  warm  tint  in  distemper,  or  in  turpen- 
tine colour,  of  one  shade,  with  margins,  and  light  and  shade  lines, 
to  form  the  sides  of  the  rooms  into  panels ;  frequently  having 
ornaments  of  flowers,  foliage,  &c.,  painted  in  relief,  in  the  angles 
of  each  panel,  and  gold  mouldings  under  the  cornice  and  on  the 
dado,  and  up  the  four  internal  angles  of  the  room ;  with  a  smaller 
moulding  round  the  doors,  windows,  and  chimneypieces.  A  small 
gold  moulding  is  likewise  sometimes  put  to  the  internal  edge  of 
the  margin  round  the  panels.     But  a  more  general  style  is,  to 
cover  the  walls  with  a  rich-patterned  satin  paper ;  the  more  ex- 
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pensive  kinds  being  highly  relieved  with  gold,  or  some  inferior 
metal.  This  kind  of  paper  is,  in  a  few  instances,  in  good  taste, 
but  more  frequently  in  bad.  A  flock  paper,  with  or  without  a  pat- 
tern, relieved  with  gold,  may  be  adopted ;  or  a  plain  flock  may 
be  laid  on  the  walls,  of  any  shade  of  colour  the  employer  may 
approve,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  a 
beautiful  cloth  without  a  seam :  this  is  often  rich  and  pleasing  in 
its  efiect;  but  the  deep  crimson  colour,  so  frequently  seen  on  the 
walls  of  drawingrooms  in  London,  too  nearly  resembles  the  co- 
.  lours  appropriated  to  the  dining-room.  It  is  adopted,  because 
it  is  considered  becoming  to  the  complexion  of  the  ladies,  who 
are  to  assemble  in  it ;  but  it  destroys  the  eflect  of  the  furniture, 
and  the  light,  gay,  and  cheerful  character  of  the  room,  and  leaves 
all  the  recesses,  and  other  parts  of  it  not  strongly  and  power- 
friUy  lighted  up,  dull  and  gloomy :  light,  warm,  sunny  tints  are 
much  more  suitable ;  or  even  green,  which,  though  very  unbe- 
coming to  most  complexions,  is  better  for  a  drawingroom  than 
crimson.  When  the  walls  are  hung  with  flock  papers,  gold 
mouldings  are  almost  invariably  used ;  but  with  satin  papers,  a 
patterned  border  in  flock,  designed  to  suit  the  paper,  is  gene- 
rally substituted.  In  drawingrooms  of  a  more  stately  kind,  the 
walls  may  be  hung  with  figured  silk,  or  with  rich  damasked  or 
striped  satin ;  but,  when  so  hung,  the  walls  should  be  first  bat- 
tened (that  is,  have  projecting  pieces  of  wood  fixed  to  the  wall  at 
given  distances),  to  which  laths  may  be  nailed,  and  then  plastered 
and  covered  with  canvass ;  or  which  may  be  lined  with  deal 
boarding,  on  which  canvass  should  be  strained,  and  then  papered, 
so  as  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  alt  risk  of  stains  from  damp 
or  dust,  which  would  very  soon  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  satin. 

There  are  many  ways  of  painting  these  rooms :  some  are 
painted  of  the  prevailing  tint  of  the  paper,  making  the  styles  to 
the  doors,  windows,  &c.,  a  dark  tint,  the  panels  lighter,  and  the 
mouldings  either  darker  still,  or  of  a  French  white,  or  a  very 
pale  tint  of  the  san>e  colour  as  the  styles;  other  rooms  are 
painted  in  imitation  of  some  choice  wood,  as  satin  wood,  wain- 
scot, hairwood,  maple,  or  rosewood.  Of  all  these,  the  most 
appropriate  is  the  satin  or  the  maple  wood,  either  of  which, 
when  highly  varnished,  has  a  rich  and  pleasing  efiect.  The  rage 
for  painting  the  mouldings  in  a  different  kind  of  wood  from  the 
general  graining,  such  as  cross-banded,  or  black,  or  gold,  was 
very  general  some  years  since ;  but  this  mode  of  painting  mould- 
ings is  now  (1837)  discontinued.  The  most  chaste  and  appro- 
priate style  in  which  a  drawingroom  can  be  painted  is,  however, 
of  a  French  white,  with  gold  mouldings;  and,  where  the  mould- 
ings are  carved,  with  the  carved  parts  slightly  etched  with  gold. 
Tlie  doors  to  this  room,  where  the  expense  is  no  impediment, 
should  be  of  mahogany  or  maple  wood,  veneered  with  choice 
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veneers,  and  highly  French-polished;  they  should  be  hung  with 
strong  rising  brass  hinges,  so  that  they  may  easily  be  taken  off, 
and  put. on  again,  without  taking  the  screws  out  of  the  hinges. 
In  smaller  houses,  they  may  be  painted  to  correspond  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  room,  or  in  imitation  of  some  kind  of  fancy 
wood.  The  locks  should  be  mortised  into  the  doors.  Where 
brass  handles  and  furniture  are  not  considered  handsome 
enough,  cut  glass  knobs,  or  turned  or  carved  hard  wood,  or  ivory 
or  ebony  knobs,  for  the  locks  and  shutter  latches,  may  be  used. 
The  sashes,  when  required  to  be  superior  to  painted  deal,  should . 
be  of  a  light<-coloured  mahogany ;  the  bottom  rail  having  a 
groove  in  it  to  receive  a  metal  bar,  which  is  to  be  let  into  the 
oak  sill  of  the  sash-frame.  The  beads  should  be  tonffued  into 
the  sash-frame  all  round,  and  the  sash  fastenings  should  be 
effective  in  drawing  the  sashes  firmly  together.  The  boxings, 
or  cases  into  which  the  shutters  fold  back,  should  be  splayed 
(made  slanting,  with  the  widest  part  towards  the  room),  to  give 
a  freer  admission  of  light.  They  should  not  reach  quite  up  to 
the  soflSt  (the  upper  part  of  the  architrave,  or  frame  in  which  the 
window  is  set,  or  generally  the  under  part  of  the  arch,  cover,  or 
lintel,  of  any  opening),  and  they  should  be  kept  securely  in  their 
boxings  during  the  daytime  by  shutter  latches.  When  the  win- 
dows open  on  to  a  lead  flat  (the  flat  roof,  if  covered  with  lead,  of  any 
projecting  room,  or  other  addition  to  the  ground  floor  of  a  house, 
which  is  not  carried  up  any  higher,)  or  balcony,  the  sashes  or 
casements  are  usually  hung  with  hinges,  folding  to  act  as  doors; 
but  great  care  is  required,  when  windows  are  so  hung,  to  prevent 
the  water  from  finding  its  way  in.  The  sashes,  in  all  rooms  of  a 
superior  kind,  but  more  especially  those  of  the  drawingroom, 
should  be  glazed  with  polished  plate  glass.  The  fireplace  should 
be  ample  in  its  size,  and  sufficient  for  its  purpose ;  viz.  that  of 
expelling  all  damp,  and  efiectually  warming  the  air  in  the  room. 
Where  the  room  is  30  ft.  or  more  in  length,  there  should  be 
two  fireplaces,  either  on  the  same  side  of  the  room,  or  one  at 
each  end,  as  circumstances  may  direct:  the  opening  being  rather 
high  in  proportion,  than  low,  so  as  to  cause  greater  heat  to  be 
thrown  into  the  room.  The  chimneypiece  in  a  modern  draw- 
ingroom should  be  of  statuary  marble,  the  purer  in  its  whiteness, 
and  the  freer  from  veins  or  stains,  the  better :  this,  in  a  moderate 
way,  is  usuallv  moulded,  with,  perhaps,  a  carved  tablet  in  the 
centre  of  the  n*ieze,  and  carved  caps  or  blocks  on  the  pilasters ; 
but  in  more  stately  rooms  the  design  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  rest  of  the  apartment.  The  carvings  should  consist  of 
fanciful  and  graceful  groups  of  flowers,  foliage,  or  fruits,  or 
graceful  mythological  figures ;  or,  in  mansions,  it  may  embody 
some  interesting  and  agreeable  episode  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  family,  in  which  figures  may  be  introduced  in  bold 
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telieP.  Whatever  it  may  be,  the  subject  should  be  such  as  may 
appear  likely  to  call  forth  in  the  beholder  agreeable  and  pleasing 
sensations*  The  stove  and  fender  for  the  drawingroom  should 
be  of  polished  steel  with  the  projecting  parts  richly  cut ;  and 
the  stove  should  be  set  in  marble.  The  design  must  depend  upon 
the  style  of  decoration  in  which  the  room  is  fitted  up;  for  to  put 
a  stove  composed  of  Gothic  arches,  pillars,  and  ornaments  in  a 
room  otherwise  Grecian  or  Italian  in  its  finishing  and  furniture, 
would  be  as  repugnant  to  good  taste  as  to  see  a  Doric  or  Co- 
rinthian portico  in  front  of  a  fine  old  Gothic  church  or  chapel. 
The  furniture  for  the  drawingroom  being  generally  chosen  by 
the  lady,  a  tolerably  fair  opinion  of  her  taste  and  good  sense  may 
be  formed  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  displayed  and  arranged. 
The  carpet  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  furniture^  and  much  care  is  necessary  in  its  selection. 
If  the  colours  be  gaudy  and  overpowering,  they  will  injure 
the  effect  of  the  other  furniture ;  and,  if  too  cold,  they  will  give 
an  air  of  cheerlessness  and  discomfort.  For  use  and  economy, 
the  pattern  should  be  rather  diffusive  than  set  and  formal ;  the 
principal  shade  being  interspersed  with  gayer  and  richer  toned 
colours,  and  such  as  will  not  easily  be  injured  by  dust.  The 
carpets  in  most  general  use  are  of  the  kind  called  Brussels ;  but 
the  Axminster  carpet,  thick  and  without  a  seam,  is  the  most 
splendid  article  of  the  sort  made  in  England.  In  some  of  the 
bouses  of  the  rich  are  carpets  manufactured  in  Persia,  splendid 
and  gorgeous  bevond  description.  Here  again  the  design  for 
the  pattern  should  be  guided  by  the  architecture  of  the  room : 
the  same  carpet  that  would  harmonise  well  with  the  character  of 
a  room  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  or  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., 
would  hardly  suit  with  the  modem  light  style  of  fitting  up*  a 
drawingroom.  The  carpet,  when  not  fitted  to  the  room,  should 
have  a  border,  and  should  not  leave  more  than  from  1  fL  6  in.  to 
2  ft  of  the  floor  uncovered.  The  hearth  rug  should  be  of  a 
pattern  to  agree  with  the  carpet,  but  bolder ;  it  should  be  thick, 
warm,  and  ample  in  its  dimensions,  for  if  too  small  it  will  give  a 
mean  character  to  the  fireplace;  the  fringe  round  the  rug,  if 
there  be  any,  should  be  thick  and  massive.  The  card  tables, 
and  the  occasional  sofa  tables,  as  well  as  the  frames  of  the  sofas 
of  the  present  day,  are  usually  of  rose  wood,  plain  and  not  inlaid; 
but,  if  of  a  superior  description,  they  are  richly  carved.  The 
seats  to  the  chairs,  sofas,  &c.,  are  usually  covered  with  the  same 
kind  of  material  as  the  curtains  are  made  of;  and  stuffs,  or 
moreens,  of  lighter  colours  than  those  of  the  dining-room,  either 
plain  or  damasked,  are  frequently  used,  particularly  for  Eliza- 
bethan or  Louis  XIV.  rooms ;  but  for  a  modern  room,  printed 
chintzes,  lined  with  silk  or  glazed  cotton,  are  thought  by  some 
to  have  a  lighter  and  more  tasteful  effect.     Whatever  may  be 
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the  material  of  the  curtains,  they  are  generally  accompanied 
by  white  muslin  under  curtains.  In  larger  houses,  plain  or 
figured  silks,  perhaps  with  a  worked  border  of  flowers,  or 
damasked  or  dtriped  satins,  may  be  used,  with  rich  binding  and 
deep  massively  fringed  drapery  and  gold  cornices.  For  chairs, 
some  may  be  fauteuils,  with  the  wood-work  painted  of  a  cream 
or  blush  colour,  some  of  the  plain  mouldings  gilded,  and  the 
carved  parts  richly  relieved  with  gold ;  the  seat  being  covered 
with  embossed  or  damasked  silk  or  satin,  like  the  curtains,  and 
fringed,  or  with  white  velvet  stamped  to  imitate  paintings  of 
flowers  in  their  natural  colours ;  and  others,  of  ele^nt  forms,  to 
suit  the  style  of  decoration  in  the  room,  with  similarly  covered 
seats  or  cushions.  Besides  these,  in  modern  drawingrooms,  light 
chairs  are  frequently  introduced,  like  those  in  bed-rooms,  but 
made  of  costly  fancy  woods,  with  their  seats  formed  of  willow  in 
different  patterns,  as  shown  in  the  Encyclopedia  (^Cottage  Archi- 
tecture (p.  1061.  to  p.  1063.).  There  should  also  be  sofas,  and 
other  cushioned  seats  and  footstools,  placed  in  convenient  parts  of 
the  room.  The  pianoforte  is  now  to  be  found,  in  one  shape  or 
other,  in  almost  every  drawingroom,  from  that  of  the  humble 
tradesman,  to  that  of  the  palace ;  and,  in  form  and  kind,  it  must 
depend  upon  the  taste  of  the  proprietor ;  but,  where  an  upright 
piano  is  chosen,  the  fluted  silk  in  its  upper  part  should  corre- 
spond or  harmonise  in  colour  with  the  curtains  of  the  room. 
This  remark  applies  also  to  the  chiflbniers,  screens,  and  all  other 
articles  of  furniture  in  which  silk  is  introduced.  The  card  table, 
either  plain  or  carved,  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  other  furni- 
ture ;  and  if  the  chairs  and  sofa  are  carved,  the  card  table  should 
be  carved  also.  The  top,  when  open,  should  exhibit  a  smooth 
cloth,  its  colour  harmonising  with  the  other  colours  in  the  room  ; 
or  the  table  may  be  formea  entirely  of  rosewood,  or  some  other 
fancy  wood,  instead  of  its  inside  being  covered  with  cloth. 

On  the  walls  of  the  drawingroom  are  hung  the  choicest 
paintings  of  the  owner ;  and  a  French  clock,  a  beautiful  vase  or 
two,  with  cut-glass  lustres,  and  a  few  other  choice  ornaments, 
may  be  placed  on  the  chimney-shelf.  On  marble  slabs,  with 
gilded  frames  or  brackets,  may  be  placed  the  sculptured  busts  of 
celebrated  persons,  or  of  s6me  one  dear  to  us.  Silvered  mirrors 
of  polished  plate  glass,  in  gilded  frames,  cannot  be  too  profusely 
employed  in  a  drawingroom;  and,  where  it  can  be  contrived, 
they  should  be  placed  exactly  opposite  one  another,  by  which 
means  the  reflection  of  every  thing  that  comes  within  their  focus 
is  endlessly  reproduced ;  and  when  the  cut-glass  chandeliers  are 
lighted  at  night,  and  ladies  in  elegant  dresses  are  moving  within 
the  scope  of  their  operation,  the  scene  becomes  fairy-like  and 
brilliant  beyond  description.  Frames  for  looking-glasses  are 
sometimes  covered  with  velvet  and  gold  mouldings ;  and  these 
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frames  have  a  beautiful  effect  while  fresh ;  but  they  soon  soil, 
and,  on  the  whole,  are  not  equal  to  frames  gilded  all  over.  In 
the  Encyc.  of  Cottage j  Farm^  and  Villa  Architecture,  numerous 
designs  will  be  found  of  every  description  of  furniture,  hangings, 
pianofortes,  &c.,  suitable  for  drawingrooms ;  and  several  views 
are  there  given  of  the  interior  of  drawingrooms,  tx)mpletely 
fitted  up.  and  furnished  in  different  styles  of  architecture. 

Some  of  the  preceding  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  houses  of  a 
large  size ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  applicable 
to  every  house  which  contains  a  drawingroom.  They  may,  of 
course,  be  modified  according  to  the  taste,  habits,  and  resources 
of  the  individual ;  but  two  of  the  general  rules  laid  down  should 
never  be  deviated  from.  The  first,  and  most  important,  is,  that 
the  drawingroom  should  always  be  more  elegantly  fitted  up  than 
any  other  living-room  of  the  house,  particularly  the  dining-room, 
the  fittings  up  and  furniture  of  which  should  always  be  plain  and 
massive ;  and  that  it  should  contain  furniture  of  a  lighter,  and 
yet  superior,  description.  The  other  rule  is,  that  the  style  of  the 
fittings  up  and  furniture  should,  if  possible,  bear  some  relation 
to  that  of  the  house.  As  a  further  illustration  of  this  last  remark, 
we  may  give  the  following  description,  by  Mr.  Kent,  of  a  drawing- 
room  in  a  country  house  belonging  to  a  London  professional 
gentleman.  ^'  The  style  was  that  of  Elizabeth,  or,  perhaps,  of 
rather  a  later  period.  It  was  approached  by  two  doors,  both 
on  the  same  side  of  the  room,  the  one  leading  from  an  entfance 
hail  or  passage,  the  other  from  the  best  staircase.  Between  the 
doors,  centrfdly  situated,  was  the  fireplace;  ample  in  its  dimen- 
sions and  massive  in  its  character.  It  was  of  native  marble, 
but  plain,  with  carved  oak  above,  reaching  up  to  the  ceiling; 
on  the  opposite  side  were  three  windows;  the  centre  one  was 
an  oriel  window,  deeply  recessed,  and  approached  by  an  arched 
opening ;  the  plan  of  the  window  was  that  of  five  sides  of  an 
irr^ular-sided  octagon,  the  centre  one  wide  and  divided  by 
mulTions ;  the  sides  next  the  centre  were  filled  in  with  oak  tran- 
som frames,  and  all  had  oak  casements;  the  remaining  two 
sides  were  wainscoted  with  oak,  and  were  recessed  five  or  six 
inches,  with  well-filled  bookshelves  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling. 
Round  under  the  window  was  a  continued  oak  seat ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  recess  was  a  small  carved  oak  table.  The  diameter 
of  the  whole  window  might  be  about  10  ft. ;  the  opening  into  it 
about  6  ft.  The  soffit,  or  ceiling  of  the  architrave,  was  paneled 
in  oak.  The  size  of  the  drawingroom  was  about  45  ft.  long, 
22  ft.  wide,  and  13ft.  high.  These  proportions  rendered  the 
room  too  low,  which  was  its  great  defect.  The  other  windows 
were  canted  bows  (projecting  windows,  curved  in  the  middle, 
and  having  the  sides  straight),  with  seats  round  them,  and 
transom  frames  (that  is,  with  a  strong  perpendicular   bar  up 
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the  middlei  and  one  crossing  it  at  about  a  third  of  its  length 
from  the  top,)  and  casements.  These  windows  looked  direct 
on  the  lawn  and  flower-garden,  the  roses  in  which  were  grow- 
ing up  to  the  windows ;  at  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  large 
transomed  window,  wide  and  down  to  the  floor ;  its  plan  was 
half  a  decagon,  with  sashes  all  round ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
sashes  were  glazed  very  tastefully  in  lead.  The  window  at  the 
west  end  led  into  a  conservatory  of  about  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  drawiugroom,  having  a  broad  walk  along  the  centre,  ter- 
minated by  folding  sash-doors  leading  on  to  the  lawn.  The 
room  was  wainscoted  from  the  floor  to  the  cornice  with  old  oak 
framing ;  the  cornice  was  likewise  of  oak,  veiy  richly  and  boldly 
carved,  and  the  whole  was  of  a  fine  tone  of  colour,  and  highly 
varnished ;  the  ceiling  was  plain,  except  that  two  #ak  girders 
formed  it  into  three  compartments,  and  it  was  tinted  with  a  warm 
tone  of  colour.  The  furniture,  consisting  of  tables,  chairs, 
pianoforte,  sofa,  screen,  &c.,  was  all  of  oak,  carved  and  po- 
lished ;  the  seats  of  the  chairs  were  covered  with  tapestry ;  and 
the  curtains  were  a  crimson  moreen,  with  carved  oak  cornices." 
{KerUy  in  Arch.  Mag.^  ii.  p.  358.) 

T/ie  Library.  This  is  a  room  which  was  at  one  time  to  be 
found  only  in  public  buildings  and  institutions,  monasteries, 
palaces,  universities,  atld  other  places  devoted  to  learning,  and 
in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  and  noble ;  but,  in  the  present  day, 
no  vHla,  or  suburban  residence,  having  more  than  two  sitting- 
rooms,  can  be  considered  complete  without  a  library.  Where 
there  are  only  three  living-rooms,  the  library  and  breakfast-room 
may  be  combined  in  one ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  frequently  the  case 
in  suburban  houses. 

The  situation  of  the  library  in  a  large  house  should  be  suf« 
ficiently  retired,  so  as  not  to  be  interfered  with,  either  by  the 
family  or  by  visitors.  It  should  be  farther  removed  from  the 
entrance  than  any  of  the  sitting-rooms ;  it  should  be  lofty,  and 
every  possible  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  it  from  damp. 
For  this  purpose,  whether  in  use  or  not,  in  moist  and  foggy 
weather,  it  ought  to  be  aired,  either  by  a  fire  in  the  grate,  or  by 
warm  air  introduced  from  a  heating  apparatus  ;  for,  if  once  the 
damp  afiects  the  leaves  or  the  binding  of  the  books,  they  will  very 
quickly  mould,  and  become  wormeaten.  The  floor  of  this  room, 
in  particular,  should  be  pugged  to  destroy  sound,  and  all  the 
walls  battened.  Where  the  books  are  very  numerous,  and  the 
library  is  intended  for  a  person  of  wealth,  it  should  be  carried  up 
the  height  of  two  stories;  that  is,  from  25  ft.  to  SO  ft.  high,  with 
a  gallery  all  round,  or  on  the  sides  only;  the  staircases  to  which 
should  be  so  contrived  as  not  to  destroy  the  uniformity  of  the 
room,  and  they  would  be  better,  if  possible,  placed  outside  of  the 
room,  and  communicating  with  it  by  doorways. 
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The  floor  of  the  library  should  be  of  oak,  or  Dutch  wainscot^ 
and  the  sides,  and,  perhaps,  a  centre  pathway,  paneled  or  par- 
queted :  but,  where  economy  is  to  be  studied,  a  deal  floor,  painted 
in  imitation  of  oak,  and  varnished,  may  be  substituted.  The 
woodwork  and  furniture  in  this  room  should  be  of  oak  polished, 
or  of  deal  painted  in  imitation  of  oak,  and  varnished.  The  walls, 
where  not  covered  by  book-cases,  may  be  of  a  warm  stone  colour 
or  crimson.  The  same  tone  of  colour  should  prevail  in  the 
ceiling,  so  that  the  whole  may  harmonise,  and  impress  on  the 
beholder  a  feeling  of  quiet  and  repose.  The  styles  the  most 
appropriate  and  effective  of  all  for  a  library  are,  the  Eliza- 
bethan and  the  Gothic  In  no  situation  does  the  deeply  recessed 
bay,  or  oriel,  window  tell  with  better  effect  than  in  a  library. 
The  linings  of  the  deeply  recessed  doors,  and  of  the  archways, 
should  be  paneled  and  parqueted;  the  stained  glass  windows 
admitting  a  quiet  and  reposing  %ht,  however  rich,  or  even  gor- 
geous, their  colours  may  be.  The  ribs  on  the  ceiling  should 
form  it  into  recessed  panels,  which  may  be  designed  to  any  de- 
gree of  richness ;  with  the  larger  and  smaller  bosses  formed  of 
toliage,  fruit,  and  flowers,  all  subdued  and  made  to  harmonise, 
as  before  observed,  with  the  prevailing  tone  of  colour  in  the  room* 
The  doors  should  be  hung  with  hinges  that  work  in  sockets, 
to  permit  them  to  be  opened  without  noise.  This  method  will 
allow  of  their  being  lifted  off^  and  put  on  again,  without  remov- 
ing the  hinges.  The  locks  should  be  of  the  very  best  construction. 
Those  of  Chubb,  and  also  those  of  Mordan,  are  excellent.  The 
windows,  if  the  library  be  of  large  dimensions,  should  be  placed 
on  both  sides  of  the  room ;  and  it  should  likewise  receive  light 
from  lanterns  above  the  roof;  otherwise,  if  deep  recesses,  leading 
up  to  each  window,  should  be  formed  for  the  reception  of  the 
books,  so  much  shadow  would  be  thrown  across  the  room,  that 
the  centre  of  it  would  be  gloomy;  and,  although  a  library  should 
be  quiet  and  sober  in  its  style  and  effect,  it  should  on  no  account 
be  rendered  gloomy  and  cheerless.  The  books  in  every  li- 
brary, be  it  ever  so  small,  should  be  classified,  so  that  they  may 
be  referred  to  readily ;  and  a  catalogue  of  them  should  be  made, 
when  the  collection  is  large,  so  as  to  afford  not  only  a  list  of  the 
books,  with  the  names  given  them  by  their  authors,  but  directions 
for  finding  every  work  the  library  contains  on  any  given  subject. 
A  list  of  authors,  alphabetically  arranged,  should  be  added,  with 
the  names  of  the  books  written  by  each,  and  indicated  by  the 
number  in  the  catalogue.  Maps,  in  cases,  on  spring  rollers, 
placed  at  a  convenient  height,  so  that  they  may  be  readily 
examined,  or  merely  mounted  in  cases  and  hung  up,  are  almost 
essential  to  every  library ;  and  if  on  spring  rollers,  they  niay, 
where  there  is  little  room,  be  hung  up  in  front  of  the  books. 
Portraits  of  the  authors  most  prized  might  be  hung  against  the 
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walls  to  cover  any  vacant  space ;  and  vases,  busts,  and  statues  on 
pedestals,  might  be  introduced  in  very  large  libraries. 

For  members  of  either  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  would 
be  very  useful  to  have  the  bookcases  or  shelves  made  with  two 
sets  of  shelves,  one  behind  the  other ;  the  front  shelves  having  a 
boarded  back,  and  a  small  ledge  on  them  in  front,  to  prevent 
the  books  falling  ofi^  and  being  hung  with  hinges,  or  on  centres ; 
and  the  back  shelves  arranged  to  receive  the  statutes,  acts  of 
parliament,  and  other  voluminous  works  not  usually  bound 
handsomely  enough  to  be  exposed  on  the  bookshelves*  A  very 
agreeable  and  convenient  shape  for  a  library  in  a  mansion  is  the 
octagon,  fitted  up  all  round  with  bookshelves,  the  lower  part 
dado  high,  projecting  so  as  to  give  depth  for  large  folio  books, 
with  marble  slabs :  four  of  the  sides  might  be  enclosed  with 
glazed  doors,  for  the  more  valuable  books,  and  the  other  four 
sides  fitted  up  with  bookshelves  only,  without  being  enclosed. 
The  door  and  fireplace  might  be,  as  it  were,  cut  out  of  the 
shelves ;  or  shelves  might  be  fixed  on  the  door  to  contain  books, 
and  appear  like  the  other  sides  of  the  room.  If  the  room  were 
to  be  warmed  by  hot  air,  the  fireplace  would  be  unnecessary ; 
and  the  room  might  be  lighted  by  an  octagon  lantern  light;  but 
if  it  be  preferred  that  the  room  should  be  warmed  by  an  exposed 
fire  in  a  grate,  the  bookcases  may  be  continued  above  the  chim- 
ney piece,  so  that  the  cornice  over  them  may  be  uninterrupted. 
Over  these  bookcases  may  be  placed  the  busts  of  celebrated 
authors,  vases,  models,  &c. ;  and  on  the  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  might  be  arranged  models  of  celebrated  buildings,  and 
some  fine  classical  groups  of  statuary  and  other  works  of  art. 
Under  the  table  it  might  be  well  to  lay  a  carpet;  but  the  floor, 
generally,  should  be  uncovered,  and  either  of  oak,  or  painted  in 
imitation  of  oak,  and  varnished. 

In  small  villas,  the  library  is  frequently  an  addition  to  the 
house  -on  the  ground  floor,  without  any  room  over  it;  in  which 
case  it  is  much  better  lighted  by  a  skylight  than  by  windows; 
because  the  walls  can  then  be  entirely  covered  with  bookshelves  ; 
and  the  light  coming  from  above  is  much  better  for  the  eyes. 
Such  a  library  is  much  more  suitable  for  a  place  of  study,  than 
one  with  windows  on  the  sides  of  the  room  ;  because  the  objects 
seen  from  these  are  apt  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  student. 
Hence  it  is,  that,  when  the  library  and  the  breakfast-room  are 
combined,  the  room  cannot  be  considered  as  a  place  of  study ; 
but  merely  as  one  for  light,  or  occasional,  reading  or  writing. 

Music  Boom.  It  is  seldom  that  a  room  is  set  apart  entirely 
for  music,  except  in  very  large  houses ;  but,  where  this  is  the 
case,  the  fittings  up  and  furniture  of  the  room  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  composed  of  sonorous  materials.  The  form  of  the 
room  may  be  octagon  or  circular,  or  simply  a  cube ;  because  ia 
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that  case  the  sound  will  be  nearly  equal  in  every  part.  The 
most  perfect  construction  would  be,  to  have  the  walls,  and  even 
the  ceiling,  lined  with  wood ;  but,  if  not  lined,  the  walls  should 
be  battened,  and  then  lathed  and  plastered  as  smoothly  as  pos- 
sible, for  painting.  The  ceiling  should  be  coved,  or  formed  into 
a  dome.  We  have  known  an  instance  of  a  domed  ceiling  in 
a  music  room  being  lined  with  copper,  on  account  of  tlie  so- 
norousness of  that  metal.  The  floor  should  be  of  oak,  rubbed 
bright ;  or,  if  this  be  objected  to,  it  may  be  covered  with  oil- 
cloth, which  may  be  painted  with  a  handsome  Turkey  carpet 
pattern.  If  the  room  can  be  heated  without  an  open  fireplace, 
it  will  be  better,  as  much  of  the  sound  is  otherwise  carried 
up  the  chimney.  The  walls  may  be  painted  of  a  fawn  colour, 
in  panels,  with  wreaths  enclosing  groups  of  musical  instru- 
ments ;  and  the  ceiling  may  be  painted  in  compartments  to  cor- 
respond. The  carpet  (if  there  be  one)  should  be  as  thin  as 
possible,  and  may  be  of  a  fawn  colour,  with  a  rich  pattern  in 
crimson,  and  a  handsome  border,  to  disguise  the  thinness  of  the 
material.  The  curtains  may  be  of  crimson  silk,  without  dra- 
peries, supported  on  large  rods  of  brass,  with  handsome  knobs. 
The  chairs  and  sofas  should  be  without  cushions,  with  the  frame- 
work of  ebony,  and  the  seats  of  cane,  gilt,  as  cushions  are  found 
to  deaden  sound.  There  should  be  one  or  two  long  rosewood 
tables,  placed  against  the  walls ;  and  music-stands,  tripods  for 
lights,  and  musical  instruments,  according  to  the  taste  and  habits 
of  the  occupants. 

A  Museum  may,  in  the  case  of  the  particular  taste  of  the 
occupier,  be  considered  desirable  in  a  villa.  If  it  is  for  a  herba- 
rium, or  for  specimens  of  woods,  or  seeds,  or  other  parts  of  plants, 
or  for  shells,  minerals,  or  fossils,  it  may  be  adjoining  the  library, 
or  on  any  part  of  the  same  floor  that  may  be  found  most  con- 
venient :  but,  if  it  is  for  stuffed  birds,  or  other  zoological  pre- 
parations, it  should  either  be  in  a  room  distinct  from  the  other 
apartments;  or  separated  from  them  by  double  doors,  with 
means  provided  for  the  thorough  ventilation  of  the  space  between 
them,  in  order  to  prevent  the  disagreeable  smell,  which  Uiere 
always  is  in  such  museums,  from  being  difllised  through  the 
house.  For  the  same  reason,  the  museum  may  be  placed  on  an 
upper  story,  as  smells  being  always  of  a  volatile  nature,  and 
generally  lighter  than  the  atmospheric  air,  seldom  or  never  de- 
scend. Wliere  the  museum  forms  an  important  feature,  it  is  best 
placed  in  a  wing,  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  house  by 
a  corridor  or  a  veranda ;  because  in  that  case  there  can  be  no 
danger  from  smells ;  and,  while  it  is  separated  by  the  covered 
passage,  it  may  be  approached  at  pleasure  during  every  kind  of 
weather.  Every  museum  should  have  a  fireplace  or  a  stove ;  and, 
if  it  can  be  lighted  from  the  roof,  as  well  as  from  one  or  more  of 
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the  sides,  it  will  be  more  favourable  for  ventilation,  as  well  as 
for  giving  room  along  the  sides  for  cases  and  shelves.  Whatever 
may  be  the  articles  kept  in  a  museum,  they  ought  to  be  placed 
on  shelves,  enclosed  in  presses  with  glazed  doors ;  and  the  glass  of 
such  doors  should  always  be  plate  glass,  in  order  to  admit  of  a 
cleai'er  view  of  the  objects  through  them. 

A  Green-house^  Orangeryy  or  Conservatory^  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  attached  to  every  suburban  residence.  The  custom  of 
rearing  plants  in  pots,  and  keeping  them  in  the  windows  of 
dwelling-houses,  is  of  great  antiquity;  though  it  is  only  in 
modern  times,  and  chiefly  since  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  a 
house  for  plants  has  become  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  mansion.  The  most  ancient  description  of  plant-house 
is  what  is  called  an  orangery ;  in  which,  formerly,  orange 
trees,  planted  in  large  boxes  or  tubs,  were  kept  during  the  win- 
ter, and  set  out  of  doors  during  the  summer,  season.  Such 
houses  almost  always  fronted  the  south :  the  back  wall  was  of 
masonry,  the  roof  covered  with  slates,  tiles,  or  lead,  and  the 
front  contained  a  range  of  large  glass  windows.  Beneath  the  floor 
there  was  sometimes  a  flue  for  beating;  and  at  other  times  this 
purpose  was  effected  by  means  of  German  stoves.  As  the  ob- 
ject of  the  orangery  was  merely  to  keep  the  trees  from  the  frost, 
and  they  were  not  expected  to  grow  while  in  the  house,  this 
description  of  building  suited  them  perfectly ;  and  it  might  still 
be  very  properly  added  to  a  mansion,  provided  no  other  plants 
were  placed  in  it  than  orange  trees,  and  a  few  other  evergreen 
trees  or  shrubs,  and  succulent  plants ;  such  as  myrtles,  olives, 
cactuses,  agaves,  aloes,  &c.  Such  houses,  however,  are  totally 
unfit  for  plants  which  grow  or  flower  in  the  winter  season ;  such 
as  camellias,  heaths,  acacias,  and  all  those  Cape  and  Australian 
trees  and  shrubs  which,  by  their  flowers  and  newly  produced 
foliage,  constitute  the  great  charm  of  British  conservatories  during 
the  winter  months.  To  render  an  orangery  fit  for  keeping  such 
plants,  it  is  necessary  that  the  roof  should  be  entirely  of  glazed 
frames,  to  admit  perpendicular  light,  without  which  no  plant  in 
a  growing  state  can  thrive ;  and  when  this  is  the  case  according 
to  the  common  usage  of  gardeners,  the  building  is  no  longer 
called  an  orangery,  but  a  conservatory,  a  word  which  appears  to 
have  been  first  applied  to  plant-jiouses  by  Evelyn,  in  his  Calen" 
darium.  A  further  alteration  o^  improvement  in  such  houses 
consists  in  forming  beds  of  earth  in  the  floor,  and  planting  the 
trees  and  shrubs  in  them,  instead  of  keeping  them  in  tubs  and 
boxes.  This,  indeed,  is  the  description  of  the  modern  con- 
servatory, which  is  almost  the  only  kind  of  plant-house  now 
attached  to  first-rate  mansions.  The  term  green-house  is  now 
generally  confined  by  gardeners  to  houses  having  glass  roofs, 
which  are  kept  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  orangery  or 
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conservatory,  but  where  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  which 
are  usually  small,  and  elevated  upon  stages,  ^o  as  to  bring 
them  at  once  near  the  light  and  near  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 
ITie  characteristic  of  a  conservatory  is,  that  it  grows  a  few  plants 
to  a  large  size,  and  so  as  to  produce  scenery  of  a  magnificent 
exotic  aspect ;  while  that  of  a  green-house  is,  that  it  produces  a 
great  many  different  kinds  of  plants,  of  small  size,  which  may 
be  considered  as  merely  living  botanical  specimens  of  exotics. 
The  green-house  is,  consequently,  much  better  adapted  for  the 
smallest  description  of  suburban  residences  than  the  conserva- 
tory; and  a  modification  of  the  green-house,  which  may  be  called 
a  plant  cabinet,  or  cabinet  green-house,  in  which  a  tew  choice 
plants  are  kept,  and  always  taken  away  and  renewed  as  they 
begin  to  fade,  is,  perhaps,  still  more  appropriate.  What  are 
called  plant-stoves,  tropical  plant-houses,  or  hot-houses,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  are  unfit  for  being  attached  to  dwel- 
ling-houses, from  the  great  heat  and  moisture  required  to  render 
their  atmosphere  fit  for  the  plants  of  hot  climates. 

The  enjpjrments  afforded  by  a  green-house,  however  small,  to 
the  female  part  of  the  family  are  very  considerable;  and,  where 
there  are  children,  these  enjoyments  may  be  mingled  with  useful 
instruction,  by  teaching  them  in  it  the  names  and  nature  of 
plants,  and  their  culture  and  management  at  seasons,  or  during 
weather,  when  it  cannot  be  done  out  of  doors.  A  green-house 
also  affords  exercise,  in  shifting,  potting,  tying  up,  pruning,  &c., 
in  cold  and  wet  weather,  and  at  periods  of  the  year  when 
nothing  can  be  done  in  the  open  garden.  At  the  same  time  that 
we  recommend  a  green-house,  it  is  proper  to  state  that,  where 
the  mistress  of  the  house  has  not  a  taste  for  plants,  and  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  working  among  them  herself;  and  where  this  taste 
does  not  exist  in  any  part  ofthe  family,  and  no  gardener  is  kept; 
a  green-house  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  nuisance,  rather  than 
an  ornamental  appendage.  In  such  a  case,  where  it  is  deter- 
mined to  produce  the  effect  of  a  green-house,  for  the  sake  of 
fashion,  or  the  reputation  of  being  fond  of  plants,  or  some  similar 
motive,  the  best  mode^is  to  engage  with  the  nearest  nurseryman 
or  florist  to  keep  the  green-house  furnished  with  plants,  at  so 
much. per  annum  or  per  month.  By  this  means  it  will  always 
look  well ;  but,  as  none  of  the  beauty  which  it  presents  will  be 
the  result  of  the  care  aad  attention  of  any  part  of  the  family,  of 
course  the  enjoyment  derived  from  it  cannot  be  anything  like  so 
great  as  where  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

In  the  smallest  description  of  suburban  houses,  the  common 
substitute  for.  a  green-house  is  the  window-sill ;  and  the  greatest 
extent  to  which  this  kind  of  gardening  can  be  carried  is  by  hav- 
ing the  sill  made  to  project  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  from  the  wall  of  the 
house,  and  enclosing  it  with  an  outside  bow  window.     Into  the 
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space  between  the  two  windows,  the  warm  air  of  the  room  may 
be  admitted  at  pleasure ;  and,  if  the  panes  of  both  windows  are 
large,  and  kept  at  all  times  perfectly  clean,  the  view  into  this 
plant  cabinet  from  the  interior  of  the  room  will  be  agreeable, 
and  create  an  allusion  to  the  green-house  of  the  villa,  or  the 
conservatory  of  the  mansion.  For  houses  that  have  a  garret,  a 
sort  of  green-house  may  be  established  there,  by  forming  glass 
windows  in  the  roof.  An  enthusiast  amateur  might,  indeed, 
have  the  roof  of  his  house  entirely  of  glass,  and  train  vines  or 
creepers  under  it;  which  might  be  planted  in  the  ground,  and 
their  stems  brought  up  against  the  outside  wall,  and  covered 
with  a  wooden  case.  In  such  roofs,  the  panes  of  glass  should  not 
be  more  than  2^  in.  or  3  in.  wide,  or  plate  glass  should  be  used, 
in  order  to  prevent  breakage  from  haiL  The  most  fitting 
suburban  residences  for  having  green-houses  are  such  as  are 
either  quite  detached,  or  in  pairs;  w^hich  last-mentioned  houses, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  called  double  detached 
houses.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  whether  the  houses  are  of  the 
fourth  rate  or  the  first  rate,  they  may  always  have  a  plant-house 
of  some  kind  attached  to  them.  One  of  the  most  ordinary 
modes  of  connecting  a  green-house  with  a  small  house  is  by 
placing  it  against  the  gable  end  ;  it  being  understood  that 
this  gable  end  fronts  the  south,  the  south-east,  or  tlie  south- 
west :  though,  even  if  it  fronts  the  direct  west  or  direct  east, 
such  a  green-house  will  answer  for  many  kinds  of  green-house 
plants  ;  and  for  all  kinds  whatever,  with  an  extra-allowance  of 
fire  heat  during  winter.  For  double  cottages  or  houses,  where 
the  gable  ends  front  the  south-east  and  north-west,  a  green-house 
may  be  placed  against  each ;  but  where  the  one  gable  fronts  the 
south  and  the  other  the  north,  then  the  one  green-house  should 
be  placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  house,  and  the  other  on  the 
west  side.  In  single  houses,  the  green-house  may  be  placed 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  may  be  of  many  forms,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
ground  plan,  and  the  style  of  elevation,  of  the  house.  In  what- 
ever manner  a  green-house,  or  plant-house  of  any  description, 
is  attached  to  a  house,  means  ought  alwavs  to  be  provided  for 
warmuig,  ventilating,  and  watering  the  plant-house,  altogether 
independently  of  the  dwelling-house;  for  few  things  are  more 
disagreeable  and  unwholesome  to  hinnan  beings,  as  well  as 
injurious  to  furniture,  and  the  walls  of  the  room,  than  Jthe  close 
damp  effluvia  from  the  earth,  water,  and  plants  of  a  conser- 
vatory. For  this  reason,  the  plants  grown  in  conservatories 
immediately  attached  to  drawingrooms  should  be  such  as  are 
natives  of , very  dry  climates  (for  example,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Australia,  &c.),  and,  consequently,  require  very  little 
water ;  and  the  gardener  should  contrive  to  give  his  waterings 
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either  late  in  the  evenings,  or  very  early  in  the  mornings,  when 
there  is  no  chance  of  the  conservatory  being  in  use  by  the  family. 
Previously  to  the  hour  when  it  is  expected  the  family  will  walk 
in  the  conservatory,  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  so  as 
to  carry  off  the  damp ;  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  ought 
never  to  be  kept  very  moist,  in  order  to  produce  as  little  eva- 
poration from  it  as  possible. 

In  large  houses,  few  objects  connected  with  them  produce  a 
more  splendid  effect,  or  contribute  more  to  luxurious  enjoyment 
during  winter,  than  a  large  well  kept  conservatory.  It  should  be 
of  considerable  length  and  breadth ;  at  least  twice  the  length  of 
the  drawingroom,  and  broad  rather  than  narrow ;  with  a  glazed 
roof,  and  with  both  sides  glazed,  if  the  length  is  in  the  direction 
of  south  and  north ;  but  with  a  wall  on  the  north  side,  if  it  is  in 
the  direction  of  east  and  west.  It  should  be  separated  from  the 
drawingroom  by  glass  doors  or  windows,  opening  down  to  the 
floor :  the  piers  between  these  ought  to  be  as  slender  as  is  con- 
sistent with  strength,  and  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  house ; 
while  the  glass  should  be  in  very  large  plates,  and,  if  possible, 
one  plate  only  to  each  window  or  door,  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of 
the  drawingroom  and  conservatory  forming  but  one  room.  A 
drawingroom,  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon  or  an  octagon,  project- 
ing from  the  body  of  the  dwelling-house,  might  be  enclosed,  on 
every  side  but  that  on  which  it  is  entered  from  the  house,  by  a 
conservatory ;  and  this,  if  100  ft.  deep,  and  from  SO  ft.  to  40  ft. 
in  height,  with  a  broad  walk  radiating  from  the  window  in  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  outer  sides  of  the  drawingroom,  would  render 
the  allusion  to  a  summer-house  in  an  Eastern  garden  complete. 
Some  of  the  paths  might  be  covered  with  gravel,  and  others  with 
turf;  the  gravel  being  kept  perfectly  smooUi  and  firm  by  frequent 
rolling,  so  that  no  part  of  it  mi^ht  stick  to  the  shoes,  and  be 
carried  into  the  drawingroom.  In  order  that  the  gravel  paths, 
may  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  the  flues  and  hot-water  pipes  by 
which  the  house  is  heated  should  be  carried  under  them ;  and, 
to  contribute  to  the  same  end,  when  the  plants  are  watered 
with  the  syringe,  the  walks  should  be  covered  with  canvass. 
While  this  attention  to  dryness  would  contribute  to  the  en- 
joyment derived  from  the  conservatory  in  the  winter  season, 
a  certain  kind  of  attention  to  moisture  might  be  made  to  contri- 
bute equally  to  enjoyment  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  What  we  propose  is  to  be  effected  by  producing  arti- 
ficial rain,  in  the  manner  invented,  successfully  carried  into  exe- 
cution, and  practised  for  the  last  ten  years,  by  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
in  their  magnificent  palm-house  at  Hackney.  The  mode  by 
which  artificial  rain  is  produced  is  both  simple  and  unexpen- 
sive;  requiring  merely  that  lead  pipes  should  be  conducted 
horizontally  close  under  the  glass  roof,  pierced  with  small  holes, 
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and  supplied  from  a  cistern  at  a  higher  level.  The  holes  may 
be  pierced  in  the  pipe  with  a  common  sewing  needle;  and 
the  distance  of  the  pipes  from  one  another  may  be  from  8  ft. 
to  12  ft.)  according  to  the  height  of  the  roof  above  the  heads  of 
the  plants.  The  water  can  be  turned  on  and  off  such  pipes  at 
pleasure,  by  stop-cocks  properly  placed.  All  the  details  for  exe- 
cuting a  work  of  this  kind  will  be  found  given  in  a  fiiture  page 
(along  with  various  designs  for  green-houses  and  conservatories, 
adapted  to  suburban  gardens) ;  but,  indeed,  they  are  so  simple 
and  obvious,  that  any  plumber  may  carry  the  idea  into  execution 
from  merely  having  it  suggested  to  him.  In  warm  summer 
evenings,  when  the  weather  is  dry  and  sultry  without,  to  sit  in  a 
drawingroom,  and  see  and  hear  a  shower  falling  in  the  conser- 
vatory, cannot  fail  to  impart  a  sensation  of  refreshing  coolness, 
as  delightful  to  the  spectator  as  it  is  invigorating  to  the  foliage 
and  roots  of  the  plants.  In  the  case  of  all  conservatories  which 
are  immediately  connected  with  the  drawingroom,  a  superior 
gardener  ought  to  be  kept,  with  abundance  of  assistance  ;  other- 
wise the  plants  cannot  be  maintained  in  that  high  degree  of 
order  and  keeping,  which  is  essential  to  the  effect  of  this  appen- 
dage, and  without  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  it  becomes 
a  nuisance,  great  in  proportion  to  its  pretensions. 

For  this  reason,  where  a  first-rate  gardener,  and  abundance 
of  hands,  are  not  kept,  we  would  recommend  the  conservatoiy 
to  be  separated  from  the  drawingroom  by  a  lobby ;  in  which 
there  should  be  openings,  so  arranged  as  to  secure  a  constant 
ventilation :  or  it  may  be  connected  with  the  house  by  means  of 
a  corridor,  or  other  covered  way ;  in  which  case,  however,  it  is 
seldom  completely  seen  firom  the  drawingroom;  and,  conse- 
quently, a  great  luxury  of  the  conservatory,  that  of  looking  down 
its  main  walk  from  the  drawingroom  window,  and  feeling  as  if  we 
were  sitting  in  a  bower  in  an  Eastern  garden,  is  lost. 

From  these  remarks  respecting  a  green-house  or  conservatory, 
the  reader  will  be  able  to  appreciate  such  as  he  may  see  appendra 
to  a  house  which  he  intends  to  purchase  or  hire ;  and  he  will  also 
be  able  to  form  some  idea  as  to  how  a  conservatory  or  green-house 
is  to  be  placed,  when  he  is  building  a  house.  In  suburban 
houses  which  have  been  for  some  years  built  and  occupied,  the 
conservatory,  or  green-house,  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
neglected  and  out  of  repair ;  with  the  plants  drawn  up  for  want  of 
air  and  light,  and  eaten  up  with  insects  for  want  of  attention  ;  or, 
perhaps,  only  the  more  common  and  hardy  kinds  will  be  found 
to  occupy  the  house.  The  flues,  also,  or  whatever  mode  of 
heating  has  been  adopted,  will  be  found  out  of  order,  and  unfit 
to  act ;  and  all  the  gutters  and  water-pipes  stopped  up ;  and, 
perhaps,  great  part  of  the  glass  in  the  roof  broken.  This  evil, 
to  which  a  great  number  of  plant-houses  with  glass  roofs  are 
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subject,  might  be  materially  mitigated  by  two  features  in  their  con- 
struction, to  which  we  would  beg  the  reader  to  give  his  most 
particular  attention. 

Furst,  the  slope  of  the  roof  ought  never  to  be  less  than  45°  ; 
and,  in  order  that  this  slope  may  not  be  carried  so  high  as  to  be 
too  conspicuous  over  the  parapets,  the  roof  of  every  wide  house 
ouffht  to  be  in  several  spans,  with  wide  gutters  between.  This 
is  oeautifuUy  exemplified  in  the  magnificent  conservatories  at 
the  Grange,  of  which  a  section  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Gardener's  Magazine ;  and  also  in  that  at  Woollaton 
Hall,  near  Nottingham ;  and  in  several  other  conservatories  put 
up  in  difierent  places  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Jones  of  Lionel 
Street,  Birmingham  ;  and  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen  of  Wins-* 
ley  Street,  London. 

The  second  feature  in  the  construction  of  every  description 
of  plant^house  roof,  to  which  we  would  direct  attention,  is,  the 
advantage  of  having  the  glass  in  very  small  panes.  When  the 
panes  of  crown  glass  are  8  or  9  inches  wide,  they  cannot  be  made 
air-tight  without  a  lap  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch ;  and, 
whether  this  lap  b  puttied  or  not,  the  water,  in  the  course  of  a 
vear  or  two,  is  apt  to  lodge  in  it,  and  in  winter  to  freeze,  and, 
by  its  expansion,  to  break  the  glass;  while,  in  summer,  such 
panes  are  liable  to  be  broken  by  very  heavy  hail  showers.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  panes  are  not  wider  than  fi*om 
3  in.  to  5  in.,  they  may  be  made  air-tight  by  a  lap  of  from  one 
sixteenth  to  one  eighth  of  an  inch,  without  the  aid  of  putty ; 
and,  consequently,  the  laps  can  never  get  filled  with  dirt,  so  as  to 
obstruct  the  light ;  and  can  never  retain  water  so  as  to  freeze,  and 
crack  the  panes.  Another  great  advantage  in  having  panes  of 
this  small  size  is  their  superiorily  of  strength ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  no  hail  that  ever  falls  in  this  country,  or,  we  believe,  in 
any  other,  will  break  them.  Roofe  glazed  in  this  way  doubtless 
reauire  a  greater  number  of  sash-bars,  and  hence  a  good  deal  of 
light  is  excluded  ;  but,  if  the  bars  are  made  of  wrought  iron,  the 
proportion  of  light  excluded  will  not  be  much  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  glass  roofs  with  the  broad  black  laps  usually  found 
when  the  panes  are  8  in.  wide.  Admitting,  however,  that  more 
light  is  excluded  by  the  use  of  small  panes  than  by  the  use  of 
large  ones,  still  the  advantage  of  the  former,  in  point  of  strength 
for  resisting  hail,  and  in  the  impossibility  of  their  being  broken  by 
frost,  is  so  great,  that  we  should  never  for  a  moment  hesitate  in 
giving  them  the  preference.  There  is  yet  another  advantage 
attendant  on  the  use  of  small  panes ;  which  is,  that  their  first 
cost  is  not  half  that  of  the  large  ones.  The  use  of  small  panes 
has  now  become  general  among  British  nurserymen ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  glazing 
roofi,  since  they  were  first  introduced.      In  Germany,  there 
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being  no  duty  on  glass,  the  panes  in  hot-liouses  used  formerly  to 
be  made  from  1  ft.  to  18  in.  wide,  and,  unless  covered,  they  were 
broken  by  every  hail  storm.  The  consequence  was,  either  that  no 
person  could  have  a  green-house,  who  could  not  afford  to  keep  a 
gardener  to  be  in  readiness  to  cover  the  roof  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  a  storm ;  or  that,  if  he  did  venture  on  a  green-house,  the 
roof  must  be  opaque,  and  only  the  front  and  ends  glazed.  Of 
late  years,  however,  small  panes  have  been  introduced  through- 
out the  Continent ;  and  the  glass  roofs  in  which  they  have  been 
used  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  even  at  Copenhagen,  are  found  to 
resist  hailstones  as  efifectually  as  they  do  in  England.  These 
small  panes  are  now  also  becoming  common  in  the  green- 
houses of  France,  Belgium  and  Holland. 

On  the  supposition  that  Kyanised  wood  is  as  durable  as  it  is 
said  to  be,  we  would  recommend  all  the  wood  used  in  plant- 
liouses,  after  having  been  accurately  fitted  U^ther,  to  be  Kyan^ 
ised ;  in  which  case  it  need  not  be  painted,  except  for  ornament, 
or  to  give  uniformity  of  colour.  It  is  a  sufficient  recommend- 
ation of  this  practice  to  add  that  it  is  adopted  by  the  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  at  Hackney.     (See  Gard.  Mag.j  vol.xiii.  p.  281.) 

Sect.  V.     On   the  Choice  of  a  Houses  with  Reference  to  its 
external  Appearance  and  architectural  l^le. 

Many  persons,  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  the 
choice  of  a  house,  are  captivated  by  the  exterior;  and  are  more 
influenced  by  its  picturesoue  effect,  than  by  any  property  in  the 
dwelling  connected  with  nabitableness.  One  person  is  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  Gothic;  without  considering  that,  unless  the  number 
of  windows  in  such  a  house  is  greater  than  in  a  building  in  the 
Roman  or  Italian  stvle,  the  rooms  will  be  ill  lighted,  from  the 
thickness  of  the  mullions,  and  the  smallness  of  the  panes ;  and 
probably,  also,  not  well  ventilated,  from  the  defective  manner  in 
which  Gothic  windows  generally  open.  Some  prefer  a  cottage 
with  latticed  windows,  and  surrounded  by  creepers ;  not  con* 
sidering  that  the  rooms  in  such  buildings'  are  very  frequently 
low,  ill  lighted,  and  ill  ventilated ;  the  floors  subject  to  the  dry 
rot,  and  the  walls  to  damp:  for,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of 
flowering  creepers,  there  is  not  a  single  kind  of  creeping  plant, 
which  will  grow  against  a  house,  that  does  not  make  the 
walls  damp,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  ivy.  Some  prefer 
a  house  with  a  veranda  all  round  it ;  and,  no  doubt,  such  an 
appendage  will  keep  the  house  warmer  in  winter,  and  cooler  in 
summer,  and  will  afford  a  dry  walk  during  rain ;  but  those  who 
take  a  lease  of  a  house  with  a  veranda,  which  they  are,  of 
course,  bound  to  keep  in  repair,  should  first  well  consider  if  it 
admits  sufficient  light  to  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor;  and. 
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secondly,  whether  it  is  well  put  together,  and  made  of  durable 
materials.  Some  houses  which  are  surrounded  by  arcades, 
and  which  are  exceedingly  handsome  and  architectural  exter- 
nfdly,  are  yet  more  gloomy  within  than  their  possessors  would, 
perhaps,  like  to  acknowledge. 

A  thatched  cottage  is  an  object  of  admiration  with  many 
persons  who  have  not  had  much  experience  of  country  life  ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  several  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Such  cottages  have,  perhaps,  the  gable  end  covered  with  ivy, 
the  chimney  tops  entwined  with  Virginian  creepers,  and  the 
windows  overshadowed  by  roses  and  jasmines.  The  ivy  forms 
an  excellent  harbour  for  sparrows  and  other  small  birds,  which 
build  there  in  quantities  in  spring  and  early  in  summer,  and 
roost  there  during  winter.  In  June,  as  soon  as  the  young  birds 
are  fledged,  all  the  cats  in  the  neighbourhood  are  attracted  by 
them,  and  take  up  their  abode  on  the  roof  of  the  house  every 
night  for  several  weeks ;  the  noise  and  other  annoyances  occa- 
sioned by  which  we  need  only  allude  to.  We  say  nothing  of 
the  damp  produced  by  the  deciduous  creepers  and  the  roses,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned  that :  but  we  must  here  notice  an- 
other evil,  which  is  not  so  obvious,  though  quite  as  serious,  and 
this  is,  the  numerous  insects  generated  in  the  decaying  thatch ; 
and  more  especially  that  loathsome  creature,  the  earwig,  which, 
in  autumn,  whenever  the  windows  are  open,  comes  into  the  house 
in  quantities,  and  finds  its  way  into  every  closet,  chink,  piece 
of  furniture,  and  even  books  and  papers.  All  cottages  of  this 
kind  harbour  snails  and  slugs  in  the  ivy,  and  spiders  under  the 
eaves  of  the  thatched  roof;  and  wherever  there  are  spiders, 
there  are  also  abundance  of  flies.  As  there  is  always  a  garden 
attached  to  such  cottages,  it  is  almost  certain,  if  on  a  clayey  soil, 
to  abound  in  snails,  slugs,  worms,  and,  if  the  situation  is  low, 
perhaps  newts.  Some  of  these,  from  the  doors,  or,  at  all  events 
the  back-door,  being  generally  kept  open,  are  quite  sure  to  find 
their  way  not  only  into  the  kitchen,  but  even  into  the  pantry 
and  cellars.  Slugs,  when  very  small,  will  enter  a  house  through 
a  crevice  in  the  window,  or  a  crack  in  the  door ;  find  their  way 
to  the  moist  floor  of  the  pantry  or  the  cellar,  and  remain  there  for 
weeks,  till  they  are  of  such  a  size  that  they  cannot  retreat  There 
are  few  persons  indeed  who  do  not  experience  a  feeling  of  disgust 
at  seeing  the  slimy  traces  of  a  slug  in  any  part  of  their  hous^ 
not  to  speak  of  finding  them  on  dishes  in  which  food  is  kept,  or 
even  on  bread ;  or  at  discovering  an  earwig  in  their  bed,  or  on 
their  linen.  The  kitchen,  in  low  damp  cottages  of  every  kind, 
almost  always  swarms  with  beetles  and  cockroaches,  and  the 
pantry  with  flies ;  while,  from  the  closeness  and  want  of  venti* 
lation  in  the  rooms,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  fleas,  &c., 
from  the  beds.     If  a  large  dog  be  kept  in  or  near  the  house,  as  it 
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frequently  is,  or  if  a  stable  or  cow-house  be  near,  the  fleas  from 
the  dog,  the  horses,  or  the  cows,  which  are  larger  than  the 
common  kind,  will  overspread  the  carpets,  and  find  their  way 
to  the  sofas  and  beds.  Having  lived  in  cottages  of  this  kind 
ourselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  we  have  not  stated  o 
single  annoyance  that  we  have  not  ourselves  experienced ;  and 
we  have  purposely  omitted  some.  Two  of  these,  offensive  smells 
and  rats,  are  the  infallible  results  of  the  want  of  proper  water- 
closets  and  drainage ;  but  these  evils,  great  as  they  may  seem  to 
be,  are  much  easier  to  remedy  than  the  others  already  men- 
tioned, which  are,  in  a  great  measure,  inseparable  from  the  kind 
of  house.  Two  others,  the  danger  of  setting  fire  to  a  thatched 
roof,  and  its  liability  to  be  iniur^  by  high  winds,  are  sufiiciently 
obvious;  but  it  would  hardly  occur  to  any  one,  who  had  not 
lived  in  a  house  of  this  description  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  that  a  thatched  roof  is,  of  all  roofs  the  most  expensive, 
both  when  first  formed,  and  afterwards  to  keep  in  repair.  A 
plumber  or  a  slater,  to  repair  a  lead  or  a  slate  roof,  may  be 
found  every  where  in  the  suburbs  of  large  towns ;  but  a  profes- 
sional thatcher  must  be  sent  for  from  the  interior  of  the  country. 
For  example,  the  nearest  cottage  thatchers  to  London  are  in  the 
Hundreds  of  Essex  on  the  east,  and  in  Buckinghamshire  on 
the  west. 

We  have  dwelt  more  particularly  on  the  evils  incident  to  a 
thatched  cottage,  because  in  it  all  cottage  annoyances  exist  in 
an  extreme  degree ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  all  cottages  which  have 
not  their  ground  floors  so  much  elevated  above  the  surround- 
ing surface  as  to  be  perfectly  dry,  and  their  rooms  lofty  and 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  are  subject  to  the  same  evils,  though 
not  quite  to  so  ffreat  an  extent. 

Notwithstandmg  all  that  we  have  stated,  we  do  not  recom- 
mend our  readers  never  to  take  a  thatched,  or  other  fancy,  or  or- 
namental, cottage;  we  only  wish  to  point  out  the  inconveniences 
and  extra-expense  to  which  their  doing  so  will  render  them  liable. 
We  think  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  same  family  that  would 
want  two  servants  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  require 
three  in  a  cottage  of  the  kind  we  have  been  describing. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  kind  of  suburban  house 
least  liable  to  these  inconveniences  ?  To  this  we  answer,  one 
that  stands  high,  dry,  and  free ;  that  is  compact  in  its  general 
form ;  that  has  the  diagonal  line  of  its  general  plan  south  and 
north,  so  as  to  obtain  the  sun  on  every  window,  on  some  part  of 
every  day  that  it  shines,  throughout  the  year;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  has  no  front  or  side  pointing  directly  either  east,  west,  north, 
or  south ;  that  has  the  rooms,  and  especially  the  kitchen  story, 
lofty,  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated ;  that  has  a  secure  roof  of 
slate,  lead,  or  flat  tiles ;  few  creepers  on  the  walls ;  and  that  is 
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not  cboked  up  with  trees  and  bushes.  These  conditions  being 
complied  with,  the  architectural  style  of  the  building  may  be  left 
to  the  taste  of  the  occupant. 

As  the  cubic  form  is  known  to  enclose  more  space  with  the 
same  quantity  of  walling  and  roof  than  any  other,  so  it  is  an 
established  rule,  that  a  house  square  in  the  plan  is  preferable  in 
all  that  regards  comfort,  habitableness,  and  economy  of  heatmg, 
keeping  clean,  and  in  repair,  to  one  which  is  irregular  in  its  plan. 
The  next  best  form  to  a  square  is  that  of  a  pardlelogram  ;  and 
the  worst  form  that  can  be  adopted  is  that  of  a  long,  narrow,  ir- 
regular building.  A  square  house  it  more  compact  within,  and, 
from  its  form,  it  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than 
any  other ;  it  is  more  easily  heated ;  it  has  less  space  occupied  by 
passages,  and  is,  consequently,  more  easily  cleaned;  and,  ex- 
ternally, it  exposes  less  surface  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is,  con- 
sequently, more  easily  kept  in  repair,  than  any  other.  When 
economy  is  the  main  object,  therefore,  a  square  house  ought  to 
be  chosen ;  and,  that  it  may  combine  architectural  beauty  with 
economy,  both  in  first  cost  and  in  future  management  and  re- 
pairs, one  should  be  chosen  in  which  the  same  description  of 
brick  or  stone,  the  same  style  of  workmanship,  the  same  mag- 
nitude, kind,  and  disposition  of  windows,  the  same  facings  to 
them,  the  same  kind  of  cornice,  and,  in  short,  the  same  archi- 
tecture^  is  adopted  on  all  the  four  sides.  Above  all  things,  as 
a  matter  of  taste,  a  house  ought  to  be  avoided  which  has  any 
one  of  its  sides  decidedly  inferior  to  the  rest,  in  respect  either  to 
architectural  design  or  execution.  We  should  say,  also,  avoid, 
in  point  of  habitableness  and  comfort,  every  house,  the  diagonal 
line  of  the  general  plan  of  which  is  not  south  and  north ;  were 
it  not  that  this  maxim  would  condemn  all  those  houses  which 
have  been  built  along,  and  parallel  to,  streets  or  roads  which 
run  directly  east  and  west,  or  north  and  south.  Unfortunately, 
the  custom  of  placing  suburban  houses  that  are  near  streets  ot 
roads,  with  one  of  their  sides  parallel  to  that  street  or  road,  and 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  its  direction,  is  almost  uni- 
versal, even  where  there  is  a  distance  of  100  yards  or  more  be- 
tween the  road  and  the  house,  though  it  is  productive  of  two 
serious  evils,  which  admit  of  no  remedy.  The  one  is,  that  the 
opposite  side,  or  front,  of  the  house  to  that  which  faces  the  road 
is  considered  as  the  back,  and  is,  therefore,  generally  designed 
and  finished  in  an  inferior  style :  and  the  other  is,  that  no  atten- 
tion can  be  paid  to  placing  the  diagonal  line  of  the  plan  of  the 
house  due  south  and  north  ;  and  that,  whether  this  is  the  case 
or  not,  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  road,  and  not  on  the 
will  of  the  builder.  The  latter  is  much  the  greater  evil ;  for  so 
numerous  are  the  advantages  of  this  disposition  of  the  plan,  in 
point  of  solar  light,  warmth,  ventilation,  and  cheerfulness,  and 
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even  dr}mess  and  healthy  vegetation  in  the  garden  or  adjoin- 
ing grounds  (see  p.  23. )»  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  ought  to  be 
made  the  governing  principle  in  the  placing  of  every  detached 
house,  whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  the  street  to  which  the 
house  may  be  said  to  belong.  In  the  suburbs  of  towns,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  parallel  mode  of  building,  the  only  houses 
thai  are  properly  placed,  relatively  to  the  sun,  are  those  along 
streets  which  run  from  north*east  to  south-west ;  and  from  south- 
east to  north-west.  Near  London,  where  houses  are  built  of 
brick,  and  where  different  kinds  of  brick  are  employed  in  the 
same  house,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  suburban  house  of 
moderate  size,  in  which  an  inferior  kind  of  brick  was  not  used 
on  the  back  front,  and  even  on  the  sides ;  but  the  bad  taste  of 
this  mode  of  building  only  requires,  we  are  convinced,  to  be 
pointed  out  to  the  occupiers  and  builders  of  suburban  houses,  to 
cause  it  to  be  avoided.  It  has,  no  doubt,  originated  in  the  prac- 
tice of  building  street  houses,  in  which  the  best  bricks  are  always 
used  on  the  side  next  the  street;  and  which  practice  the  town 
builder  employed  to  build  in  the  country  has  not  been  able 
to  separate  from  his  mind.  We  may  observe  here,  incidentally, 
that,  where  houses  are  built  in  continuous  lines,  the  sides  of  one 
house  forming  the  sides  of  those  adjoining  it,  the  sun  can  only 
shine  on  the  two  exposed  sides ;  and,  that  it  may  shine  on  these 
exposed  sides,  it  is  necessary  that  the  line  of  the  houses  should 
be  diagonal  to  a  square  formed  by  the  cardinal  points,  as  recom- 
mended above  for  single  houses.  Hence,  no  streets  in  towns 
ought  either  to  be  due  east  and  west,  or  due  north  and  south ;  and, 
as  this  arrangement  would  not  hinder  all  the  streets  from  being 
at  right  angles  as  at  present,  the  greatest  advantages  in  point  of 
light  and  ventilation  would  result  from  it,  without  any  disadvan- 
tage whatever.  It  is  surprising  to  us  that  this  disposition  of  die 
streets  has  not  been  attended  to,  as  a  principle,  in  the  laying  out 
of  new  towns  or  villages. 

We  know  it  will  be  said,  by  some  architects,  that  a  square 
house  afibrds  less  architectural  beauty  than  any  other  form,  from 
the  sameness  of  the  general  shape ;  but  this  is  partly  a  mistake, 
and  is  chiefly  believed  to  be  true  by  such  as  consider  variety  to 
be  one  of  the  main  beauties  of  architecture.  Now,  our  opinion  b 
that  variety,  however  prominent  a  beauty  it  may  be  in  landscape, 
is  only  a  subordinate  one  in  architecture ;  and  that  the  grand 
characteristic  beauties  of  that  art  are  magnitude  and  symmetry. 
We  would  not  exclude  variety;  on  the  contrary,  we  would  pro- 
duce it  to  as  great  an  extent  in  the  details  as  was  consistent  with 
symmetry ;  and,  of  any  two  buildings  equal  in  magnitude  and 
symmetry,  we  should  say  that  the  one  which  possessed  the  greater 
amount  of  variety  was  the  most  beautiful. 

Two  great  beauties  in  architecture,  and  without  which  an 
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edifice  can  hardly  merit  to  be  called  architectural^  are  the  ap- 
pearances of  solidity  and  of  magnitude.  Now,  no  form  whatever 
gives  the  appearance  of  solidity  to  so  great  an  extent,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  matter  employed,  as  the  square  or  the 
circular  form.  Both  these  forms  are  equal  in  point  of  solidity ; 
but  the  square  (the  quantity  of  matter  being  the  same)  has 
greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of  magnitude,  bv  presenting,  es- 
pecially when  two  sides  are  seen  at  once,  a  much  greater  surface 
to  the  eye.  A  building  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  if  seen 
only  in  front,  may  have  the  appearance  of  magnitude ;  but,  when 
one  end  is  seen,  and  that  is  round  to  be  narrow,  the  impression 
of  the  want  of  solidity  is  immediately  felt  in  a  high  degree,  and 
the  impression  of  magnitude  is  proportionately  diminished. 
Hence^  a  building  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  in  whichever 
manner  it  may  be  viewed,  is  never  so  satisfactory  as  one  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  or  cube*  Now,  that  a  square,  or  cubic,  building 
not  only  possesses,  by  the  nature  of  its  form,  the  essential  and 
fundamental  architectural  beauties  of  solidity,  magnitude,  regu- 
larity, and  symmetry,  but  also  may  be  made  to  displav  the  ac- 
cessary beauties  of  variety,  harmony,  character,  and  style,  might 
be  proved  by  various  examples ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to 
refer  to  the  Crothic  and  Elizabethan  mansions  of  former  times ; 
the  noblest  of  which,  and  those  which  make  the  greatest  figure 
in  the  history  of  our  domestic  architecture,  were  almost  always 
built  either  in  squares  or  quadrangles,  or  in  the  form  of  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangle. 

In  choosing  a  house  that  is  irregular  in  the  plan  and  elevation, 
there  are  some  advantages,  but  many  disadvantages.  The  ad- 
vantages are,  that,  in  particular  situations,  particular  distant 
prospects  may  be  better  displayed ;  and  that  in  all  situations,  even 
on  a  flat  surface,  a  greater  variety  of  home  views,  that  is,  views 
within  the  grounds,  may  be  created.  This,  it  is  obvious,  is  to  be 
effected  by  placing  Uie  rooms  in  such  a  way  that  the  principal  win- 
dows in  them  will  look  on  the  view  at  a  right  angle.  The  disadvan- 
tages of  an  irregular  house  are,  that  it  is  always  colder  in  winter, 
aiKl  warmer  in  summer,  than  a  square  house,  from  the  exterior 
surface  of  almost  every  room  being  exposed  to  the  weather  on 
two  or  more  sides ;  whereas,  in  a  square  house,  only  the  comer 
rooms  are  exposed  on  more  than  one  side.  The  chimneys  in  an 
irregular  house  do  not  draw  so  well,  because  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  in  the  outside  walls.  On  account  of  the  great  surface 
both  of  walls  and  roof,  and  of  the  greater  number  of  gutters  in  the 
latter,  it  is  clear  that  irregular  houses  must  cost  more  at  first,  and 
require  more  to  keep  them  in  repair,  than  square,  or  parallelo- 
gram, houses;  the  quantity  of  decoration  on  both  being  equal. 

In  choosing  a  house,  with  regard  to  style,  the  Roman^  or,  as 
it  is  CMnmonly  called,  tlie  Grecian,  is  obviously  preferable  to  the 
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Gothic,  from  its  greater  compactness,  and  from  its  having 
comparatively  few  ornaments.  The  Roman  may,  indeed,  be 
called  the  regular,  and  the  Gothic  the  irregular,  manner  of 
building.  The  Roman  also  deserves  the  preference  On  another 
account;  viz.  that  all  the  interior  finishings  and  furniture, 
necessary  to  correspond  with  that  style,  are  of  a  less  expensive 
description,  and  are  more  easily  kept  clean  and  in  repair,  than 
similar  articles  in  the  Gothic  style.  In  the  present  day  (188  7), 
from  Gothic  furniture  not  being  in  general  use,  it  is  always  less 
easily  procured,  and  dearer,  than  Grecian  or  Roman  furniture ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  furniture  in  other  less  common  styles 
or  manners ;  such  as  the  Louis  XIV.  manner,  &c.  It  is  but  just, 
however,  to  add,  that  there  are  some  modifications  of  the  Gothic 
style  of  building,  which  admit  of  being  employed  in  cubical 
masses,  and  with  almost  as  little  ornament  as  is  required  in 
Roman  or  Italian  edifices ;  and  the  kinds  of  Gothic  furniture 
adapted  to  such  houses  are  also  comparatively  simple. 

Sect.  VI.     On  the  Choice  of  a  House  *mith  Reference  to  the  Taste 
displayed  in  its  interior  Fittings^up^  Finishings  and  Furnishing. 

The  interior  Finishing  of  a  house  afibrds,  in  general,  a  very 
good  criterion  of  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  architect  by  whom  it 
has  been  designed,  and  under  whose  inspection  it  has  been 
carried  into  execution.  It  has  long  been  too  common  for  the 
employers  of  architects  to  consult  them  only  on  the  general 
arrangement  and  external  elevation  of  a  house ;  neglecting,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  finishing  of  the  interior  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  fit  every  room  for  the  furniture  peculiar  to  it,  and  for  no 
other  furniture.  As  we  have  enlarged  on  this  subject  in  our 
Encyclopcedia  of  Cottage  Architecture^  we  shall  not  here  repeat 
anything  that  we  have  there  stated,  but  proceed  at  once  to  point 
out  some  of  the  most  glaring  errors  in  the  interior  finbhing  of 
moderate-sized  houses,  in  almost  every  part  of  Britain. 

Breaks  in  the  Walls.  On  entering  the  sitting-rooms  of  almost 
every  house  in  London,  or  its  suburbs,  of  from  40/.  to  80/.,  or 
even  100/.,  a  year,  and  where  the  rooms  are  from  12  ft.  to  16  ft 
square,  or  from  20  fl.  to  24fl.  long,  by  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft 
wide,  the  end  containing  the  fireplace  presents  almost  invariably 
the  appearance  shown  in  Jig.  23.  Here  we  have  the  projection, 
.  containing  the  fireplace  of  the  room  and  the  flue  of  the  chimney 
from  the  kitchen  or  other  apartment  below,  not  quite  in  the 
middle  of  the  side  of  the  room;  which  is  the  effect  of  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  architect,  when  designing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  courses  of  the  flues  of  the  different  chimneys,  and 
which  direction,  in  the  case  of  many  buildings  erected  by  build- 
ers, without  any  architect  being  employed,  is  very  frequently  lefl 
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to  the  operative  bricklayers.  The  recesses  on  each  side  of  this 
projection,  if  no  piece  of  furniture  is  to  be  placed  in  them,  may, 
in  other  respects,  pass  without  censure ;  but,  if  they  are  to  con- 
tain bookcases  or  tables,  there  will  be  an  obvious  want  of  fitness 
to  an  architectural  eye,  not  only  in  the  bookcase  or  table  re- 
quired to  fill  one  side  being  of  a  different  size  from  that  required 
to  fill  the  other  side ;  but  on  account  of  the  bookcases  or  tables 
fitting  against  the  chimney  pier  on  one  side,  and  not  against  any 
pier  on  the  other. 

Recesses  and  Breaks.  Fig.  24.  shows  another  very  common 
mode  of  finishing  rooms  in  the  kind  of  houses  described.  Here, 
we  have  the  exterior  wall  (a)  with  a  window  (A)  having  its  jambs 
battened  out  beyond  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  as  shown  at  &,  so 
as  to  produce  a  sufiicient  projection  for  containing  the  boxing  for 
the  shutters ;  while,  to  save  the  expense  of  battening  on  the 
remaining  part  of  the  wall,  the  recess  c  is  formed.  Between 
this  outside  wall  and  the  projection  containing  the  chimney,  there 
is  another  recess  at  d.  Now,  though  this  is  not  very  architectural, 
because  the  small  pier  at  e  is  not  S3rmmetrical  with  that  at  f^ 
yet,  if  no  marked  piece  of  furniture,  such  as  a  table,  bookcase, 
musical  instrument,  or  sideboard,  is  to  be  placed  in  either  of  the 
recesses,  they  may  be  allowed  to  pass  without  censure:  but 
imagine  any  of  the  pieces  of  furniture  mentioned  introduced  in 
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either  of  these  recesses,  and  the  want  of  fitness  of  the  piece  of 
furniture  so  introduced,  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed, 
will  be  in  a  moment  obvious.     To  adapt  both  recesses  for  con- 
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tain'mg  furDiture,  the  small  pier  at  e  should  be  enlarged,  as 
shown  by  the  intersection  of  the  dotted  lines  at  ^ ;  in  which  case 
bookshelves  mi^ht  be  introduced  in  the  one  recess,  and  a  pe- 
destal sideboard  in  the  other,  as  shown  in  the  plan  and  per- 
spective elevation  forming  Jig.  25.  In  this  figure,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  angles  of  the  piers  are  taken  off,  as  shown 
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in  the  plan  at  hh  h^  which  not  only  has  the  effect  of  separating 
the  bookcase  from  the  sideboard  more  definitely,  but  of  producing 
a  sort  of  architectural  character  in  the  supports  to  the  lintels 
over  the  recesses. 

The  ChimneiffneceSi  in  such  houses,  have  generally  somewhat  of 
the  appearance  of  Jig.  26.,  which,  it  must  be  allowedi  when  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  assemblage  of  lines  and  forms,  is  very  neat; 
but  which,  when  considered  architecturally,  is  an  absurdity. 
The  two  sides,  of  jambs,  of  a  door,  window,  or  chimneypiece,  are 


placed  there,  according  to  the  architectural  system,  for  supporting 
the  lintel,  or  horizontal  piece  that  connects  the  two;  and,  whether 
they  really  do  support  the  lintel,  or  not,  they  ought  at  least  to  have 
the  appearance  of  doin^  so;  but  in  such  chimneypieces  as  that 
shown  in^.  26.,  instead  of  supporting  the  lintel,  they  only  sup- 
port a  small  square  tablet  on  each  side,  while  the  lintel  is  left 
suspended  in  mid-air  between  them.  The  obvious  remedy  for 
this  evil  is  to  dispense  with  the  square  tablet,  and  to  introduce  a 
plain  pilaster  and  architrave,  as  in  Jig.  27.  Of  two  chimney- 
pieces,  the  one  in  the  taste  of^.  26.,  and  composed  of  the  most 
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valuable  marble,  and  the  other  in  the  form  of  j%.  27.,  and  com- 
posed of  common  stone,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  higher  in  point 
of  architectural  rank ;  because,  in  all  the  plastic  arts,  form  is 
higher  in  the  scale  than  material :  the  one  argues  mind  and 
taste,  and  the  other  merely  wealth  and  power. 

T%e  Architraves  of  the  Doors  and  Windows^  both  internal  and 
external,  and  also  the  frames  of  mirrors,  and  other  pieces  of 
furniture,  are  frequently  finished  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
marble  chimneypiece  in^.  26.;  viz.  with  the  jambs  supporting 
only  square  tablets ;  and  this,  in  exterior  architecture  more  par- 
ticularly, is  very  offensive  to  a  mind  imbued  with  architectural 
knowledffe  and  feeling.  In  some  streets  in  London,  elevations 
may  be  found,  not  only  of  street  doors  and  shop  fronts,  but 
where  even  the  pilasters,  which  form  the  main  feature  of  the 
elevation  of  the  entire  house,  support  nothing  more  than  square 
tablets. 

7^  Manner  in  which  Fenders  arejitted  to  Fireplaces  is  parti- 
cularly unsatbfactory  in  almost  all  houses ;  even  those  which,  in 
other   respects,  have  considerable   pretensions    to  good  taste. 
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Modern  fenders  are  badly  fitted,  by  their  iron  rims  abutting 
abruptly  on  the  plinth,  or  lower  part,  of  the  marble  chimney 
jambs ;  and  by  the  raised  platform  within,  with  its  ledge  for  con* 
taining  the  lower  part  of  the  fire-irons,  not  fitting  against  any- 
thing. This  kind  of  fender  may  be  seen  by  turning  back  to 
Jig.  26.  in  p.  124. ;  in  which  a  is  the  outer  rim  of  the  fender; 
&,  the  space  on  which  the  lower  extremities  of  the  fire-irons 
rest ;  and  c,  the  sloping  iron  plate  in  front  of  the  fire.  The 
awkward  mamier  in  which  the  raised  ledge  for  enclosing  the 
fire-irons  protrudes  itself,  both  in  the  plan  and  in  the  elevation, 
is  obvious ;  and  also  the  want  of  fitness  in  die  upper  bar  of  the 
rim  of  the  fender  abutting  against  the  outer  edge  of  the 
marble  jamb,  instead  of  fitting  into,  or  against,  some  point  or 
place  adapted  for  it,  and  which  would  be  incomplete  without  it. 
It  will  also  be  observed,  in  the  same  figure,  that  the  height  of  the 
plinth  of  the  marble  jamb  differs  from  the  height  of  the  rim  of 
the  fender,  and  also  from  the  height  of  the  plinth  and  wash-board 
of  the  room ;  whereas,  to  be  architectural,  it  ought  to  have  fitted 
to  the  top  line  of  one  or  other  of  these  members.  In  common 
fireplaces,  there  is  a  very  simple  mode  of  overcoming  this  archi- 
tectural deformity :  it  is  by  projecting  the  two  blocks  seen  at  J  J  in 
the  plan  of^.  27.  in  p.  125  (which  may  be  of  marble  or  stone,  or 
of  iron  cast  hollow);  attaching  them  to  the  hearth  by  two  wooden 
pins  in  the  under  side  of  the  blocks,  which  should  drop  into  two 
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holes  in  the  hearth ;  raising  the  supports  to  the  fire-irons  on  these 
blocks ;  and  placing  a  straight  fender  between  them  ;  as  shown  in 
the  elevation  of/%.  27.  A  very  common  fault  in  the  construction 
of  fenders,  and  in  the  position  and  height  of  the  standards  for  hold- 
ing the  fire-irons,  occasions  the  handles  of  the  latter  to  strike  or  rub 
against  the  marble  jambs ;  and  hence  we  often  see  chimneypieces 
of  black  marble,  with  a  portion  of  the  jambs  scarred  with  white. 
The  remedy  for  the  evil  is  to  have  the  standards  higher,  or  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  jamb,  as  in^.  28. ;  or  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  placing  the  fire-irons  in  an  oblique  position,  as  in  the 
fire-^place  shown  in^.  23.  p.  121. 

BeUpiits^  in  the  principal  rooms,  are  generally  intended  to  be 
rendered  ornamental,  but  are  too  often  only  tawdry.  So  great 
a  deviation  from  the  spirit  or  system  of  architecture,  as  that 
exhibited  by  a  long  cord  or  a  riband  hanging  down  from  the 
ceiling,  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  without  a  powerful  ne- 
cessity; and  this  necessity  need  never  occur  in  bell-hanmng. 
The  wire  should  always  be  concealed,  and  only  a  knob  or 
handle,  by  which  it  is  to  be  pulled,  exhibited ;  and  this  ought 
only  to  be  done  in  an  architectural  manner.  In  some  houses 
where  this  manner  of  fitting  up  bells  is  adopted,  the  knob  is  of 
brass,  and  is  made  no  larger  than  one  would  be  on  which  it  was 
intended  to  hang  a  hearth-brush,  or  some  similar  article ;  but 
this  kind  of  knob  is  unarchitectural.  A  rosette,  as  shown  in 
^.  28.,  or  some  equally  architectural  ornament,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  knob  is  placed,  is  more  according  to  art.  The  knob, 
or,  indeed,  handles  to  doors  or  drawers  in  the  best  rooms  of  a 
house,  ought  never  to  be  of  metal,  but  of  ivory,  or  of  ebony, 
or  some  other  kind  of  ornamental  wood. 

Finishing.  A  good  finish  is  an  expression  in  very  common  use 
among  mechanics  and  artisans.  In  order  to  be  able  to  test  the  fit- 
ness of  furniture  to  the  parts  of  the  room  in  which  it  is  placed,  the 
fitness  of  the  finishings  of  the  room  to  their  situation,  and  the 
fitness  of  the  various  details,  both  of  buildings  .and  furniture,  to 
one  another,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  meaning 
and  application  of  the  word  finish  as  applied  to  arts  and 
manufactures.  This  word  is  as  common  among  artisans  and 
mechanics,  as  the  word  effect  is  among  artists  and  dramatic 
authors.  To  resolve  the  expression,  a  good  finish,  into  an 
abstract  principle,  we  should  say  that  it  consists  in  definiteness ; 
that  is,  that  every  part  of  the  details  of  an  object  should  be  clear 
and  obvious,  and  such  as  to  leave  no  room  for  wishing  any  of  them 
to  be  more  in  one  way  than  in  another;  more  in  one  place 
than  in  another  place ;  higher  or  lower,  broader  or  narrower ; 
or,  in  short,  in  any  way  different  from  what  they  are.  It  is 
extremely  difiknilt,  however,  for  a  person  to  comprehend 
clearly  what  is  meant  by   a   good  finish  in    any  art,  without 
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having  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  details  of  that  art 
Thus,  a  joiner  or  a  cabinet-maker  understands  perfectly  well 
what  is  considered  a  good  finish  in  joinery  or  in  furniture, 
in  which  the  details  belong  to  classical  architecture;  because 
he  has  drawn  on  paper,  and  worked  at  the  bench,  all  the 
different  details,  or  members,  as  they  are  called,  which  belong 
to  that  style  of  art.  But  a  person,  neither  a  mechanic  nor  an 
artisan,  and  one  who  has  not  drawn  on  paper  the  different 
details  of  that  style  of  architecture,  will  not  be  able  to  com- 
prehend what  constitutes  a  good  finish  in  it,  without  some 
elementary  instruction.  In  like  manner,  the  mechanic  or 
artisan  whose  studies  have  been  confined  to  classic  art  will 
not  be  able  to  understand,  with  equal  clearness,  what  is  a  good 
finish  in  the  Gothic  style,  from  never  having  gone  through  the 
necessary  details.  Further,  such  mechanics  and  artisans  may 
know  what  constitutes  a  good  finish  in  the  details  of  Grecian, 
and  Gothic  architecture,  without  being  able  to  detect  the 
want  of  a  good  finish  in  the  adaptation  of  nimiture  to  the  breaks 
and  recesses  of  a  room,  or  of  a  fender  to  a  chimneypiece.  The 
reason  is,  they  have  been  too  much  occupied  with  the  details,  to 
have  had  any  occasion  to  generalise  on  the  subject  of  their  ex- 
tensive application.  Perfectly  to  understand  what  is  a  good 
finish,  therefore,  requires  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  the  art  employed  in  the  kind  of  production,  but  of  the 
general  principles  of  composition.  Thus,  a  critic,  to  form  a 
sound  judgment  on  the  finishing,  fitting  up,  and  furniture  of 
a  room,  ought  to  unite  the  theoretic  knowledge  of  the  joiner 
and  cabinet-maker  with  the  science  of  an  architect,  the  taste  of 
an  artist,  and  the  power  of  a  philosopher  of  generalising,  not 
only  on  them,  but  on  the  purposes  to  which  art  is  applied. 

On  Furniture  and  Funiishingj  we  add  only  a  few  general  re- 
marks, supplementary  to  those  which  we  have  already  given, 
when  treating  of  each  room  separately.  The  principle  of  order 
requires  that  the  finest  rooms  should  have  the  best  furniture ; 
and  the  principle  of  fitness,  that  the  furniture  should  be  adapted, 
in  point  of  strength,  plainness,  or  ornament,  to  the  room  in 
which  it  is  to  be  used.  In  general,  the  furniture  of  the  entrance 
porch,  or  hall,  ought  to  be  lower  in  the  scale  of  design  than  that 
of  any  of  the  living-rooms,  or  even  bed-rooms ;  but,  on  account 
of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  ought  to  be  more  massive. 
Next  in  the  order  of  art  ought  to  be  the  furniture  ef  the  busi- 
ness-room, then  that  of  the  breakfast-room,  next  the  library, 
then  the  dining-room,  and  then  the  drawingroom,  with  its  ad- 
juncts the  music-room,  and  ladies'  boudoir.  The  character- 
istics of  the  furniture  of  the  principal  of  these  rooms  we  have 
already  noticed ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that,  for  the 
desks  and  presses  of  the  business-room  (where  there  is  one), 
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the  bookcases  of  the  breakfast-room  or  the  library,  the  side- 
board of  the  dining-room,  and  the  principal  couches  of  the 
drawingroom,  there  ought  to  be  appropriate  recesses  in  the 
walls.  In  bed-rooms,  also,  there  ought  to  be  small  recesses, 
indicating  the  proper  situation  of  the  bed,  and  of  the  commodes, 
dressing-tables,  wardrobes,  &c.  The  style  of  all  bed-room  fur- 
niture, where  the  room  is  only  used  as  a  sleeping-room,  ought 
to  be  simple  rather  than  gorgeous  ;  because,  where  display  forms 
no  part  of  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  a  room,  nothing 
can  be  more  superfluous  tlian  finery  in  its  decorations.  On  the 
Continent,  where  the  bed-room  is  used  for  an  apartment  in 
which  the  lady  of  the  house  receives  company,  the  case  is  quite 
different,  and  the  furniture  may  be  as  ornamental,  or  nearly  so» 
as  that  of  the  drawingroom. 

Such  of  our  readers,  therefore,  as  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  the  finishing  of  the  interior  of  a 
house,  and  its  fittings-up  and  furniture,  ought  to  study  the 
details  of  the  style  of  architecture  in  which  it  is  built ;  and 
such  as  wish  to  understand  when  the  breaks  and  recesses  of  a 
room  exhibit  architectural  fitness,  can  only  acquire  this  know* 
ledge  by  studying  the  general  principles  of  architectural  composi- 
tion. Grown  up  persons  cannot  be  expected  to  undertake  either  of 
these  studies;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that,  at  no  distant  period, 
the  principles  of  architecture,  and  the  study  of  the  composition 
of  lines  and  forms,  will  be  generally  taught  in  public  schools, 
and  this  will  be  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  taste 
displayed  in  building  and  furnishing. 

Sect.  VII.     On  keeping  a  House  in  Mepair. 

Every  one  who  occupies  a  house,  either  on  lease,  or  which  is 
bis  own  property,  must  necessarily  be  aware  that  the  annual 
expenses  of  repairs  are  very  considerable ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that,  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  it  will  invariably  be  found  much 
cheaper  to  live  in  unfurnished  lodgings,  at  a  much  higher  rent 
than  would  be  paid  for  the  same  number  of  rooms  in  a  house. 
The  case  is  different  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  and  in  most  of  the 
cities  of  the  Continent;  because  there  the  houses  have  common 
staircases,  and  each  floor  is  let  out  on  lease  to  one  or  two  sepa- 
rate families.  The  expenses  of  repairs  are  in  a  great  measure 
unavoidable ;  but  some  of  them  may  be  diminished  by  attending 
rigidly  to  the  following  rule,  which  is  founded  on  the  principle 
of  prevention,  rather  than  cure. 

Agree  with  each  of  the  different  tradesmen  that  are  employed 
to  do  repairs  or  make  additions  to  a  house,  such  as  the  car- 
penter and  joiner,  the  bricklayer  and  slater^  the  painter,  plumber, 
and  glazier^  the  smith  and  bell-hanger,  and  the  locksmith  and 
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konmoDger,  to  look  over  every  part  of  the  house  quarteriy 
or  half-yearly,  on  a  certain  fixed  day ;  and  either  to  repair  or 
report  on  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  the  day  following. 
.  In  small  houses,  the  carpenter  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  point 
out  what  is  wanting,  and  the  other  tradesmen  need  onlv  be 
called  in  if  wanted :  but,  in  very  large  establishments,  all  the 
tradesmen  mentioned,  and  even  some  others,  mav  be  necessary. 
The  carpenter,  in  small  houses,  will  perform  the  part  of  the 
locksmith,  in  oiling  all  the  locks  and  hinges ;  and  he  will  also 
examine  the  roof,  the  boarded  floors,  the  fittings  up,  such  a» 
the  window  blinds,  curtains,  &c.,  and  in  general  all  that,  strictly 
speaking,  belongs  to  the  joiner  and  cabinet-maker.  The 
plumber  and  glazier  will  attend  to  cracked  or  broken  glass,  and 
to  every  thing  connected  with  lead  gutters,  painting,  traps  for 
smells,  &c ;  so  that,  in  small  houses,  these  tradesmen,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  bricklayer  and  smith,  to  repair  the  roof,  locksy 
and  bells,  will  be  found  sufficient. 

Inside  Painting  and  Papering.  A  considerable  part  of  the  an- 
nual expenses  of  houses  in  London  and  its  environs  is  increased 
by  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  painted  and  papered,  or  co- 
loured. These  operations,  when  frequently  repeated,  are  not 
only  expensive,  but  they  destroy  all  the  sharpness  of  architectu- 
ral ornament,  whilst  they  are  quite  unnecessary  as  a  preservative 
against  decay.  On  examining  some  of  the  old  houses  in  Lon- 
don that  have  wooden  staircases,  with  richly  carved  rails  and 
balusters,  which  have  been  painted  every  three  or  six  years  for 
two  or  three  generations,  the  beauty  of  their  workmanship  will  be 
found  to  be  entirely  destroyed ;  while,  if  the  accumulated  paint, 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  were  to  be  removed,  they 
would  be  found  to  be  of  veiy  great  beauty  as  works  of  art.  The 
ornaments  on  the  ceilings  of  such  houses  are  equally  obliterated 
by  repealed  coatings  of  whitewash.  The  excuse  offisred  for  this 
frequent  painting  and  whitewashing  is,  the  dirt  which  attaches 
to  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  London  houses,  in  consequence  of 
the  soot  continually  floating  in  the  atmosphere;  but  a  much 
better  mode,  both  for  the  beauty  of  the  rooms,  and  the  pocket 
of  the  occupier,  and  even  for  cleanliness,  would  be  to  wash  all 
the  work  painted  in  oil  with  flannels  dipped  in  warm  water,  and 
carefully  to  wipe  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  afterwards  to  rub  over 
with  a  piece  of  crumb  of  oread,  the  paper,  if  not  adapted  for 
washing,  and  the  ceilings.  To  lessen  the  trouble  of  reaching 
the  upper  part  of  lofty  rooms,  the  cloth  for  wiping  the  paper 
may  be  put  on  the  extremity  of  a  brush  attached  to  a  long 
handle,  and  a  contrivance  might  easily  be  devised  for  substituting 
a  piece  of  bread,  or  a  large  piece  of  India-rubber,  for  the 
brush.  In  general,  it  will  be  found  the  best  economy  to  have 
the  ceilings  of  the  living-rooms  painted  in  oil,  and  to  have  the 
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walls  either  painted,  or  covered  with  what  is  called  washing- 
paper,  the  colours  of  which,  being  in  oil,  admit  freely  of  being 
washed  with  flannel,  or  sponge,  and  water. 

To  guard  against  Danger  from  Fire,  the  chimneys  of  all  the 
rooms  in  which  fires  are  kept  ought  to  be  swept  at  stated  pe- 
riods ;  the  outlet  to  the  roof  ought  to  be  easily  accessible,  and 
the  means  of  opening  it  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  inhabitant 
of  the  house  \  and  there  ought  to  be  a  stepladder  constantly 
kept  on  the  roof,  for  reaching  the  tops  of  the  chimneys  in  case 
of  one  taking  fire.  On  the  ground  floor  of  the  house,  imme- 
diately within  the  outer  door,  one  of  Reid's  syringes,  or  some 
other  equally  eflBcacious,  ought  to  be  kept,  and  every  male 
person  in  the  house  instructed  how  to  use  it  on  the  first  break- 
ing out  of  a  fire.  Precautions  of  this  kind  are  useful,  as  leading 
to  habits  of  carefulness  and  forethought,  which,  after  all,  are 
the  surest  means  of  avoiding  accidents  by  fire,  or  of  any  other 
description  whatever.  More  of  the  misfortunes  which  befall  us 
in  our  passage  through  life  are  the  results  of  our  own  impru- 
dence, than  even  the  most  candid  of  us  are  willing  to  allow. 


CHAP.  III. 


ON  LAYING  OUT  AND  PLANTING  THE  GARDENS  AND  GROUNDS  OF 
SUBURBAN  AND  OTHER  COUNTRY  RESIDENCES,  OF  FROM  ONE 
PERCH  TO  TWO  OR  THREE  ACRES. 

However  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  the  difiicultiesof  building,  planting,  and  gardening,  on  a  small 
scale,  so  as  completely  to  attain  the  objects  in  view,  are  greater 
than  on  a  large  one.  This  will  be  found  acknowledged  by  the 
late  eminent  landscape-gardener,  Mr.  Repton,  in  various  parts 
of  his  works;  and  it  is  also  well  known  to  every  architect,  and  to 
every  gentleman's  gardener  who  has  been  accustomed  to  lay  out 
grounds.  There  is  scarcely  an  architect  who  does  not  find  it  much 
easier  to  satisfy  himself  in  devising  a  design  for  a  mansion,  than  one 
for  a  cottage  residence;  or  a  landscape-gardener,  who  would 
not  have  more  confidence  of  success  in  laying  out  and  planting  a 
park  of  a  thousand  acres,  than  a  ground  plot  of  half  an  acre. 
The  diflBculty,in  the  case  of  small  places,  arises  fi'om  the  deep  con- 
sideration required  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  result  from 
very  limited  means.  In  building  or  planting  on  a  large  scale,  the 
means  are  generally  ample ;  and,  if  not  unlimited,  they  are,  at 
least,  frequently  indefinite :  the  results  obtained  are,  therefore, 
generally  considerable,  and  such  as  to  afford  ample  enjoyment  to 
the  possessor.  Should  they  fail  of  this,  however,  his  wealth  and 
his  resources  will  enable  him  to  alter,  amend,  and  improve,  till  he  has 
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succeeded  to  his  wishes ;  or,  should  he  ultimately  not  succeed,  will 
prevent  him  from  being  ruined  by  the  attempt.  The  builder  of 
a  small  house,  on  the  contrary,  whether  it  is  for  his  own  occu- 
pation, or  for  that  of  another,  undertakes  a  task  of  great  moral 
responsibility ;  since  the  result  may  either  be  inadequate  to  the 
means  employed,  and  thus  time  and  money  which  can  ill  be 
spared  may  be  thrown  away ;  or  the  expense  may  be  greater  than 
was  desired,  or  could  be  afforded  by  the  party,  and  might  thus  blight 
his  fortune,  and,  consequently,  mar  his  prospects  of  happiness. 
In  short,  when  an  artist  undertakes  to  arrange  a  country  resi- 
dence on  the  smallest  scale,  he  may  be  considered  as  intrusted 
with  the  whole  of  what  his  employer  can  afford  to  expend  in  that 
manner;  while,  on  a  large  scale,  he  is  only  intrusted  with  a  part. 
Hence  the  serious  consequence  of  failure  in  the  former  case,  as 
compared  with  the  latter  ;  and,  hence,  the  deep  consideration 
required  in  designing,  and  the  great  anxiety  felt  in  executing,  a 
cottage  residence,  as  compared  with  a  mansion  or  a  palace. 
Those  who  have  had  most  experience  in  matters  of  this  kind 
will  be  the  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  of  what  is  here 
stated. 

Before  entering  into  the  details  of  laying  out  and  planting 
gardens,  we  shall  briefly  submit  to  our  readers  a  few  remarks  on 
the  principles  by  which  we  mean  to  be  guided.  In  every  work 
which  man  undertakes,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  end 
in  view ;  and  the  next,  the  means  of  attaining  that  end.  The 
ends  proposed  to  be  attained  by  a  country  i^esidence  are,  com- 
fort and  enjoyment ;  and  the  means  which  are  to  be  employed 
for  the  attainment  of  these  ends  are,  the  construction  or  the 
improvement  of  a  house,  and  the  arrangement,  planting,  and 
management  of  a  certain  portion  of  ground  surrounding  it,  and 
belonging  to  it.  What  relates  to  the  house  we  consider  as  already 
sufficiently  treatted  on  in  the  preceding  chapter ;  and  we  shall  here 
confine  ourselves  entirely  to  the  grounds. 

From  tJie  Grounds  of  a  Country  Residence^  whether  small  or 
large,  two  kinds  of  products  are  desired  by  the  possessor ;  viz., 
those  which  are  necessary  for  comfortable  occupation,  and  those 
which  contribute  to  elegant  enjoyment.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
civilised  society,  the  comforts  and  the  elegances  of  life  were  ne- 
cessarily few;  but,  as  civilisation  and  refinement  proceeded,  both 
must  naturally  have  increased.  The  first  house  was,  doubtless, 
a  mere  hovel;  and  the  first  garden  a  piece  of  dug  ground, 
surrounded  by  a  rude  enclosure ;  and  as  mankind  advanced  in 
knowledge  and  taste,  the  hovel  and  the  enclosure  were  gradually 
improved,  till  they  became  what  they  are  at  present.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  every  existing  generation  to  take  advantage  of  all 
that  is  considered  excellent  in  the  practices  of  those  which  have 
preceded  it.   The  first  architects  could  have  only  one  manner  of 
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architecture  to  study,  and  the  first  gardeners  only  one  mode  of 
laying  out  their  gardens ;  but  the  architects  of  the  present  day 
can  have  recourse  to  all  the  different  styles  of  design,  and 
manners  of  building,  which  have  been  practised  by  difierent 
nations,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  human  records  to  the  present 
time.  The  modern  architect  may  build  a  house  in  the  classic 
or   in  the   Gothic  style ;  or  he  may  adopt  the  historical  and 

feographical  variations  of  these  styles,  as  exhibited  in  the 
lindoo,  Elizabethan,  Italian,  English,  and  other  manners  of 
building.  In  like  manner,  the  landscape-gardener,  who  would  lay 
out  grounds  at  the  present  day,  may  adopt  either  the  oldest,  or 
geometrical,  style,  in  which  the  forms  and  lines  of  the  house  are 
reflected  in  the  garden  in  front  of  it,  and  which,  as  it  has  been 
recently  shown,  was  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  more  than 
3000  years  ago;  or  he  may  adopt  the  modern,  or  irregular,  style,  in 
which  the  forms  of  nature  are  brought  into  immediate  contrast 
with  the  forms  of  art :  and  he  may,  farther,  combine  the  two 
styles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  join  regularity  and  irregularity  in 
one  design.  In  a  word,  both  in  architecture  and  in  gardening, 
the  artist  of  the  present  day  has  it  in  his  power  to  adopt  the 
style  or  manner  of  any  former  age,  or  of  any  other  country,  and 
adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  present  age,  in  the  country  in  which 
he  lives. 

Whatever  style  or  manner  is  adopted  by  the  architect  and 
the  landscape-gardener,  there  are  certain  principles  common 
to  all  the  arts  of  design  and  taste,  by  which  both  artists 
must  be  guided ;  and  certain  others,  or  rather,  perhaps,  certain 
rules,  deduced  from  fundamental  principles,  which  are  peculiar 
to  each  art.  Whatever,  either  in  a  building  or  a  garden,  can- 
not be  justified  on  fundamental  principles  must  undoubtedly  be 
wrong ;  and  whatever  cannot  be  referred  to  preestablished  rules 
must  necessarily  be  new,  and  may  either  be  right  or  wrong, 
according  to  its  consistency  or  inconsistency  with  fundamental 
principles.  Hence  it  is  that  all  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts, 
no  less  than  of  the  mechanical  arts,  may  be  subjected  to  reason ; 
and,  consequently,  that  when  any  part  is  produced,  either  of  a 
building  or  of  a  garden,  for  which  no  sufficient  reason  can  be 
given,  that  part  must  be  either  a  superfluity  or  a  deformity. 

Though  it  cannot  be  expected  that  every  one  who  con- 
templates hiring  or  building  a  country  residence  should  know 
as  much  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  architecture  and  garden- 
ing as  those  who  make  these  arts  their  study ;  yet  the  great  lead- 
ing principles  of  both  are  easily  comprehended  by  every  reader, 
and  may  be  most  usefully  taken  into  consideration  and  applied 
by  whoever  intends  either  to  build  or  plant  a  new  residence,  or 
to  make  choice  of  a  residence  already  formed.  For  this  rea- 
son, we  shall  devote  the  first  section  of  this  chapter   to  the 
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developement  of  the  great  leading  principles  of  architecture  and 
landscape-gardening,  and  to  some  of  the  more  obvious  rules 
which  may  be  deduced  from  them ;  while  the  remaining  sections 
of  the  chapter  will  treat  of  laying  out  and  planting  gardens  and 
grounds  adapted  to  the  four  different  rates  of  suburban  houses. 

Sect.   I.     Of  the  Jundamental  Principles  of  Architecture  and 
Landscape-Gardening. 

The  various  arts  which  are  necessary,  or  have  been  invented) 
to  supply  the  wants  of  civilised  life  and  refined  society,  may 
be  divided  into  the  useful,  such  as  baking,  brewing,  &c. ;  the 
agreeable,  such  as  music,  painting,  &c. ;  and  the  mixed,  such  as 
architecture,  gardening,  &c  'Die  main  object  of  the  merely 
useful  arts  is  to  supply  our  physical  wants ;  that  of  the  agreeable 
arts  is  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  mind;  and,  consequently,  that 
of  the  mixed  arts  is  to  supply  jointly  the  wants  both  of  the  body 
and  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  denied,  that  the  humblest  physical 
art  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  also  made  an  art  of  taste ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  here,  that  architecture  and 
gardening  are  recognised  as  mixed  arts ;  having  for  their  object 
not  only  the  supplying  of  certain  physical  wants,  but  also  the 

Srratifying  of  the  imagination  and  the  taste.  It  is  evident,  there- 
ore,  that  there  must  be  two  classes  of  principles  and  rules 
applicable  to  each  art ;  the  first  having  reference  to  mere  use, 
and  the  second  to  use  and  beauty  combined.  We  shall  con- 
sider each  separately. 

SuBSECT.  1.    Of  the  Principles  common  to  Architecture  and  Garden" 
ing  as  us^ul  ArtSy  and  the  Rides  deducedjrom  them. 

The  Principle  of  the  Adjustment  or  Fitness  of  the  Means  em^ 
ployed  to  the  End  to  be  obtained  will  comprehend  all  the  subor- 
dinate principles  and  rules  applicable  both  in  architecture  and 
gardening  as  useful  arts. 

In  Architecture,  the  dimensions,  the  arrangement,  the  situation, 
and  all  the  various  details  of  the  interior,  must  be  regulated  by 
the  uses  to  which  the  building  is  to  be  applied.  In  like  manner, 
in  its  construction,  the  foundation  must  be  adjusted  to  the  in- 
tended superstructure ;  the  thickness  and  the  materials  of  the 
walls,  to  the  height  to  which  they  are  to  be  carried,  and  to  the 
weight  which  they  are  to  sustain ;  and  the  quality  of  the  mate- 
rials throughout,  to  the  intended  durability  of  the  edifice.  The 
reader  may  easily  trace  this  principle  through  the  whole  of  a 
building,  and  test  by  it,  not  only  the  size  of  the  building,  and  of 
all  its  different  parts;  but  its  situation,  foundation,  walls,  roof,  floors, 
and  even  the  fittings-up  and  furniture  of  the  interior.  Apartments 
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may  b«  unfitting  for  use,  from  being  of  too  small  dimensions  in  re- 
spect to  length  and  breadth,  or  in  respect  to  height  only :  doors  may 
be  too  narrow  or  too  low  for  easy  ingress  and  egress :  windows 
too  small  for  affording  light  and  for  ventilation ;  or  they-  may  be 
large  enough  for  the  former,  and  yet  badly  constructed  for  the 
latter  purpose :  the  walls  may  be  off  the  perpendicular,  or  they 
may  be  formed  of  heterogeneous  materials,  such  as  clay  and 
stone ;  or  of  combustible  materials,  such  as  wood ;  or  of  dis- 
solvable, disorganisable  materials,  such  as  salt-stone,  vegetable 
earth,  &c. ;  or  the  weaker  materials  may  have  been  so  placed  as 
to  be  made  to  support  the  stronger ;  and  so  on. 

The  Bules  wkicli^  in  Architecturey  are  derived  from  the  Principle 
ff  Fitness  are  numerous,  and  they  are  more  or  less  absolute.  As 
some  of  the  more  obvious  of  them,  we  may  state  the  following: — 
Every  wall  should  be  broadest  at  its  base ;  openings,  such  as 
windows,  should  be  made  above  one  another;  solid  parts  of  a 
wall  above  solid  parts,  rather  than  above  openings;  wide  open- 
ings should  be  arched ;  lintels  should  be  of  one  piece  of  wood 
or  stone ;  all  the  stones  forming  a  wall  should  have  horizontal 
surfaces  on  their  under  and  upper  sides ;  the  largest  stones  of  a 
wall  should  be  nearest  the  foundation ;  all  openings  should  be 
on  the  same  horizontal  plane ;  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all 
angles  should  be  right  angles,  &c. 

The  Fitness  of  a  Building  for  the  End  in  Viem  ought  not  only 
to  be  real,  but  apparent.  This,  indeed,  is  partly  a  matter  of  taste, 
though  it  may  be  more  conveniently  treated  of  here  as  a  matter 
of  utility.  A  dwelling-house,  for  example,  ought  not  to  ,be  so 
constructed  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  barn,  or  a  chapel,  or  a  ma« 
liufactory ;  nor  a  chapel,  nor  any  public  building,  so  designed  as 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  private  house.  Supports  should  not  only 
be,  but  they  should  appear  to  be,  adequate  to  the  weight  to  be 
supported.  Hence,  when  cast-iron  pillars  are  introduced  in  a 
brick  or  stone  building,  they  ought  either  to  be  cased,  or  cast 
hollow,  so  as  to  appear  of  the  usual  dimensions  of  brick  or 
stone  pillars :  or,  if  the  small  dimensions  required  in  an  iron 
column  are  preferable,  in  order  to  admit  more  light,  as  in  shop 
fronts,  the  metallic  character  of  the  material  ought  to  be  rendered 
obvious  by  painting  or  bronzing,  or  by  some  29 

such  means ;  the  material  of  which  they  are  j  V         7  } 

formed  ought  alwajrs  to  appear  obvious  at       i  w   j" 

first  sight.  Stone  lintels  over  openings,  when 
they  are  not  formed  of  one  piece,  ought  to  —— 
have  the  joints  of  the  pieces  in  such  a  di- 
rection towards  a  centre  as  to  give  them  the  ,^ 
appearance  of  being  the  joints  of  an  arch,  as       * 
in  fig.  29.,  even  though  the  real  source  of  strength  should  be 
an  unseen  iron  plate  or  beam  let  into  the  soffit     The  {)rincipld 
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of  fitnessy  applied  to  the  roof,  requires  either  that  it  should  be 
always  shown  above  the  parapet  walls,  where  there  are  any,  or, 
where  there  Is  a  flat  roof,  that  there  should  be  a  far-project- 
ing cornice,  either  forming  the  termination  of  the  wall,  or  the 
basement  of  the  parapet,  to  indicate  its  place.  Much  more 
mi^ht  be  said  on  the  subject  of  fitness  as  applied  to  architecture 
and  building ;  and  the  reader  will  find  it  treated  at  length  in  our 
Emylop€edia  of  Cottage^  Farm^  and  Villa  Architecturey  book  iv. 
ch.  i« 

In  Gardenings  the  principle  of  fitness,  or  the  adjustment  of  the 
means  to  the  end,  may  be  applied  to  the  situation  of  the  garden ; 
to  the  fitness  of  its  soil  for  the  articles  to  be  cultivated ;  to  the 
fitness  of  the  forms  of  the  compartments  for  carrying  on  the  pro- 
cesses of  cultivation ;  to  the  fitness  of  the  culture  for  the  par- 
ticular plants  cultivated ;  and  so  on. 

The  Rules  which,  in  Gardening,  are  derivedfrotn  this  Principle 
of  Fitness  are,  that,  in  the  latitude  of  Britain,  and  in  the  climate  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  best  situation  for  a  kitchen  gar- 
den or  fruit-garden  is  on  a  level  plain,  open  on  all  sides,  and  at 
A  distance  from  hills;  that  in  hilly  districts,  in  the  same  latitude, 
the  best  aspect  is  on  a  declivity  to  the  south-east;  that  the  best 
soil  for  general  purposes  is  a  sandy  loam ;  that  the  best  form 
of  compartments  is  a  square  or  parallelogram ;  and  that  the  best 
form  of  culture  is  in  rows ;  and  so  forth, 

SuBSECT.  2.     Of  the  Principles  common  to  Architecture  and  Gar" 
dening  as  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Rules  deduced  from  them. 

In  order  to  render  this  subject  as  plain  as  possible,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  commence  by  endeavouring  to  point  out  what  a  fine 
art  is.  The  synonymes  to  this  term  are,  elegant  art,  art  of  imagin- 
ation, art  of  imitation,  art  of  taste,  art  of  design,  art  of  beauty;  and 
each  of  these  terms  is  applied  to  architecture,  landscape-gardening, 
painting,  sculpture,  ancl  music.  One  quality,  common  to  all  the 
terms,  is  the  word  art ;  and  another  is  understood,  viz.  that  the  end 
of  that  art  is  to  please.  A  fine  art,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  a  creation, 
or  composition,  intended,  through  the  eye  or  the  ear,  to  please 
the  mind.  To  please  is  to  gratify  the  various  faculties  or  modes 
of  the  mind;  such  as  to  satisfy  the  reason  or  the  judgment;  to 
awaken  the  sentiments  of  approbation,  of  love,  of  reverence,  or 
of  admiration ;  to  surprise,  delight,  astonish,  or  wholly  to  ab- 
sorb the  attention  and  the  imagination.  The  two  essential  quali- 
ties are,  to  create  and  to  please  :  the  work  produced  must  be  a  cre- 
ation of  the  artist,  and  must  be  acknowledged  as  such,  otherwise 
it  would  be  no  work  of  art ;  and  it  must  excite  pleasing  emo- 
tions, otherwise  it  would  be  no  fine  art,  no  art  of  imagination, 
of  beauty,  or  of  taste.    If  this  chain  of  reasoning  is  correct,  and 
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the  conclusion  is  fairly  derived  from  the  premises,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  fine  arts  would  appear  to  be  two ;  arti- 
ficlalness  in  appearance,  and  mental  excitability  in  effect  We 
shall  endeavour  to  develope  these  principles,  to  trace  their 
ramifications  into  others,  and  to  lay  down  the  principal  rules 
which  may  be  derived  from  them. 

Artificialness  of  Appearance.  Any  creation,  to  be  recognised 
as  a  work  of  art,  must  be  such  as  can  never  be  mistaken  for  a 
work  of  nature.  It  is  true  that  art  may  create  a  work  which 
shall  be  mistaken  for  nature ;  but  in  such  a  case  the  object 
created  could  afibrd  no  pleasure  as  a  work  of  art,  because  it 
would  be  without  the  first  condition,  viz.  artificialness  %  or,  in 
other  words,  that  kind  of  aspect  by  which  art  is  at  once  recognised. 
Much  is  very  properly  said  about  the  imitation  of  nature,  because 
no  work  whatever  could  produce  an  effect  on  the  human  mind,  but 
such  as  was  in  accordance  with  those  works  from  which  the  human 
mind  receives  all  its  impressions,  and  to  which  impressions  alone 
it  is  accommodated.  A  work  of  art,  therefore,  that  is  not  com- 
posed in  imitation  of,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  composition  as,  the  works  of  nature,  can  no  more  give 
pleasure  to  the  human  mind,  as  at  present  constituted,  than  an 
article  not  fit  to  be  taken  into  the  stomkch  as  food  can  give 
nourishment  to  the  human  body.  The  great  object  of  all  human 
exertion,  after  satisfying  those  wants  which  are  essential  to  our 
existence,  is  to  procure  the  approbation  or  applause  of  our- 
selves or  others.  To  imitate  nature  in  such  a  way  as  that  the 
object  produced  should  be  mistaken  for  nature,  could  never  ex-*- 
cite  much  approbation  for  the  artist,  because  its  very  perfection, 
by  deceiving  the  spectator  into  a  belief  of  its  reality,  would  pre- 
vent it  from  being  considered  as  a  work  of  art.  On  the  contrary, 
when  an  object  is  imitated  in  a  totally  different  material  from  that 
in  which  it  appears  in  nature,  and  the  imitation  is  successful,  the 
applause  of  the  spectator  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
skill  displayed. 

Thus,  suppose  a  person  to  succeed  in  making  artificial 
flowers  of  coloured  paper»  so  like  real  flowers  as  to  deceive 
the  spectator;  and  another  person  to  carve  an  imitation  of' 
such  flowers  in  wood  or  stone :  ^hat  would  be  the  merit  which 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  would  assign  to  each  of  these  two 
persons  ?  The  artificial  flower  maker  would  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  manufacturer,  or  mechanical  producer,  or  repeater, 
of  an  object ;  while  the  carver  in  wood  or  stone  would  be  con- 
sidered as  possessing  a  superior  degree  of  mind,  from  his  having 
produced  the  resemblance  of  a  flower  in  a  material  so  unlike  the 
texture  of  flowers  as  wood  or  stone :  he  would,  in  short,  be  con- 
sidered an  artist. 

Artificialness  of  appearance,  or  the  principle  of  the  recog* 
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nitioQ  of  art,  is  tbuo,  we  thbk,  proved  to  be  founded  in  hu- 
man nature:  it  is  recognisable  in  every  description  of  hnman 
improvement;  and  it  is  no  less  essential  in  the  case  of  the  fine 
arts,  than  in  those  of  common  life,  or  of  any  of  the  mechanical 
arts  and  manufactures.  We  have  considered  it  necessary  to 
insist  on  this  principle  here,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  go 
along  with  us  when  we  come  to  make  the  application  of  it  to 
the  modern  style  of  landscape-gardening.  This  style  is  said  to 
be  an  imitation  of  nature;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  expression, 
many  persons  have  argued  in  favour  of  imitating  nature  so  closely 
as  to  produce  scenes  which  might  be  mistaken  for  natural  ones ; 
or,  in  other  words,  for  those  which  result  from  causes  operating 
independently  of  man.  If  we  are  right  in  our  principle,  how- 
ever, such  fac-simile  imitations  of  nature,  even  of  the  most 
beautiful  nature  that  can  be  selected,  constitute  bat  a  very 
inferior  style  of  art;  and  the  landscape-gardener  who  should 
produce  a  piece  of  water  surrounded  by  grass  and  trees,  with 
its  margin  fringed  by  bushes  and  water  plants,  and  varied  by 
gravel  and  stones,  in  such  a  natural-looking  manner,  that  it  m^^ 
be  selected  for  copying  from  by  a  landscape-painter,  and  mistaken 
by  him  for  a  piece  of  natural  scenery,  has  exactly  the  same 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  an  artist,  as  a  manu£Eu:turer  of 
artificial  flowers  or  wax  figures,  who  should  produce  a  flower  of 
tinted  paper,  or  a  dressed  figure  of  a  man  or  boy,  so  complete  a 
fiu>simile  of  nature,  that  a  botanical  painter,  or  a  cursory  ob- 
server, might  be  desirous  of  making  a  drawing  from  the  one^  and 
of  speaking  to  the  other,  believing  both  to  be  alive. 

'Ilus  may  seem  a  very  bold  conclusion,  and,  doubtless,  it  is  at 
variance  with  many  of  our  preconceived  opinions  and  adcnow* 
ledged  prejudices.  Let  us,  however,  try  the  application  of  the 
principle  from  which  it  is  derived,  to  the  modem,  or  natural, 
style  of  landscape-gardening.  A  landscape  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  one  created  by  nature,  we  have  stated  to  be  low  in 
the  scale  of  art  on  that  account.  What  is  to  be  done,  then,  ia 
the  case  of  laying  out  the  grounds  of  a  proprietor  who  is  de- 
sirous of  dbplayinff  only  the  highest  style  of  art?  Must  we 
have  recourse  to  £e  ancient  geometrical  style,  and  have  all 
our  trees  in  straight  rows,  all  our  lawns  in  regular  leveb  or 
regular  slopes,  and  our  water  bounded  by  mathematical  lines  ? 
Certainly,  we  must,  if  no  other  mode  can  be  found  of  conveying 
a  high  character  of  art.  But  a  mode  may  be  found,  by  which 
a  scene  in  imitation  of  nature  shall  be  so  like  nature,  as  to  be 
copied  by  a  landscape-painter  as  such;  and  yet  so  difierent  firom 
the  natural  scenery  of  that  part  of  the  country,  as  to  be  as  instantly 
recognised  for  a  work  of  art  as  a  geometrical  garden ;  and  never 
for  a  moment  to  be  mistaken  for  the  result  offortuitous  dream-, 
stances.     How  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?    Simply,  let  foreign 
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trees  and  shrubs,  or  such  as  are  totally  different  from  the  trees  in 
the  given  locality,  be  planted,  instead  of  indigenous  trees ;  let  the 
same  be  done  as  to  the  water  plants ;  the  same  as  to  tlie  stones 
and  gravel ;  tlie  same  as  to  the  slopes  of  the  turf;  the  same  as 
to  the  outline  of  the  water ;  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  same 
even  as  to  the  grasses  composing  the  lawn*  It  is  evident,  that 
a  landscape  so  produced  might  have  all  the  beauties  proper  to 
landscapes  of  this  kind,  and  might  be  selected  by  a  landscape- 
painter  to  copy  from,  and  yet  never  for  one  moment  be  mis- 
taken for  a  work  of  nature.  But,  it  may  be  said,  what  greater 
merit  can  there  be  in  the  artist,  in  planting  one  kind  of  tree  or 
shrub  more  than  another ;  and  in  choosing  plants  not  common  in 
the  locality,  rather  than  those  which  are  common  there  ?  To  this 
we  answer,  that  the  merit  is  not,  certainly,  very  great ;  but  neither 
does  landscape-gardening  rank  very  hiffh  in  the  scale  of  the  fine 
arts.  Who,  for  example,  would  ever  think  of  putting  it  in  com- 
petition with  painting  or  sculpture  ?  However  much  the  scenes  it 
produces  may  be  loved  and  admired,  it  is  certain  that  their  beauty 
depends  more  on  causes  which  are,  in  a  great  measure,  beyond 
the  control  of  man,  than  on  those  which  are  controllable  by  him : 
on  the  beauty  of  the  growth  of  trees,  for  instance ;  on  the  effect 
of  the  seasons ;  on  the  weather ;  and  on  the  accompaniments  of 
buildings,  animated  objects,  &c. 

Tlie  Recognition  of  Arty  in  Architecture^  is  so  obvious  a  beauty, 
and  one  so  inherently  essential  to  it,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  artist  to  avoid  it.  He  may,  however,  counteract  it  by  such 
deviations  from  correct  art,  and  from  artist-like  shapes,  as  may  in- 
jure the  expression,  and  recall,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
natural  forms  in  a  state  of  nature.  Thus,  an  architectural  column 
of  wood  or  stone  can  never  be  mistaken  for  a  natural  object ;  but, 
if  the  artist  were,  in  a  stone  column,  to  make  a  coloured  imi- 
tation of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or,  in  a  wooden  one,  to  leave  the 
bark  on,  the  impression  of  artificialness,  and  of  artist-like 
composition,  would  be  materially  injured. 

The  Rules  which,  in  Architecture^  are  derived  from  the  Prin^ 
dple  of  the  Recognition  of  Art  are  few,  because  the  principle  is 
never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  in  a  building.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  the  squaring  of  stones,  may  be  considered  as  included 
under  the  rules  derived  from  the  principle  of  fitness :  but  the 
squaring  of  the  stones,  so  far  as  is  required  by  this  principle,  has 
nothinff  more  for  its  object  than  that  they  should  fit  together 
properly,  so  as  to  insure  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  wall; 
whereas,  the  principle  of  the  recognition  of  art  goes  farther,  and 
requires  the  feces  of  the  stones  to  be  hewn  smooth,  or,  if  kept 
rough,  to  be  hewn  in  a  regular  manner.  Common  rustic- work 
and  rubble  walls  belong  to  the  lowest  degree  of  art,  as  does 
building  walls  with  land  stones  of  different  sizes,  with  their 
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natural  rounded  forms,  as  gathered  from  the  earth's  surface. 
Ashlar  and  rubbed  work  belong  to  a  higher  degree  of  art. 

The  Utiles  whtch^  in  Landscape*  Gardenings  may  he  derived  from 
the  Principle  of  the  Recognition  of  Art  are  numerous.  With  re* 
spect  to  ground,  it  must  either  be  reduced  to  levels,  or  slopes  of 
regular  curvatures,  as  in  the  ancient  style ;  or,  in  the  modern 
style,  to  polished  curvatures  and  undulations,  which  shall  be, 
either  from  their  beauty  of  form,  or  from  their  clothing  of  herb- 
age, distinguishable  at  first  sight  from  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground  by  which  the  work  of  art,  that  is,  the  lawn,  park,  or 
pleasure-ground,  is  surrounded.  Wood,  if  the  common  trees 
of  the  locality  are  employed,  must  be  either  planted  in  lines,  or^ 
massed  in  geometrical  figures ;  or,  if  foreign  trees  and  shrubs 
only  are  used,  they  may  be  planted  in  irregular  masses  or  groups, 
and  as  single  trees.  If  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs  are  at 
any  time  introduced  in  the  modern  style,  of  landscape-garden- 
ing, the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  crowd,  or  even 
group,  them  together  in  such  a  manner  as  that  a  stranger 
might  conclude  they  had  grown  up  there  naturally.  They 
must  be  placed  so  as  to  stand  distinct  from  other  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  so  as  to  take  forms  more  perfectly  developed  than 
what  the  same  species  are  found  to  have  in  a  natural  or  acci- 
dental state  in  the  surrounding  country.  For  example,  in 
a  country  abounding  with  the  common  English  oak,  no  artist, 
who  understands  his  art,  would  employ  that  tree  in  his  arti- 
ficial plantations,  unless  at  their  boundaries,  so  as  to  har- 
monise them  with  the  natural  woods  of  the  country;  or  unless 
in  an  avenue,  or  in  some  other  way  in  which  they  could  at 
once  be  recognised  as  having  been  planted.  But,  supposing 
that  one  indigenous  oak  existed  in  the  midst  of  his  artificial 
plantation,  which  he  was  obliged  to  retain  ;  or  that  he  were  abso- 
lutely required  to  plant  one ;  or  that  he  were  desirous  of  having 
one  to  complete  a  collection;  how  is  that  tree,  supposed  to  be 
common  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  be  treated,  so  as  to  subject  it 
to  the  principle  of  the  recognition  of'  art,  and  yet  so  as  not  to 
violate  its  natural  form,  by  clipping  it  in  the  ancient  manner  ? 
To  answer  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  state  of 
the  common  oaks  in  the  neighbourhood:  these  are,  in  all  probabi- 
'lity,  either  crowded  in  oak  woods,  or  pruned  or  otherwise  muti- 
lated in  hedgerows.  Give  the  oak,  in  the  artificial  plantation,  there- 
fore, ample  room  on  every  side ;  preserve  it  from  cattle,  and  let  its 
branches  stretch  out  all  round,  and  hang  down  upon  the  ground; 
and  you  have  at  once  a  tree  of  art,  and  of  great  natural  beauty. 
Water,  bounded  by  the  formal  lines  of  the  ancient  style  is 
easily  recognisable  as  artificial :  but  how  is  this  end  to  be 
attained  in  a  style  which  professes  to  be  an  imitation  of  nature? 
There  are  two  kinds  of  water,  in  imitations  of  natural  scenery. 
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One  is,  where  there  already  exists  a  brook,  or  a  lake,  or  a  river, 
which  is  to  be  appropriated,  and  rendered  a  work  of  art;  and 
the  other  is,  where  there  is  no  visible  water  naturally,  but  where 
excavations  are  to  be  made,  and  to  be  filled  with  water,  which 
is  to  assume  the  character  of  a  lake  or  riven  In  the  first  case, 
the  brook,  lake,  or  river,  is  readily  appropriated  as  a  work  of  art, 
by  planting  exotic,  woody,  and  herbaceous  plants  along  the  mar- 
gins, in  a  natural-looking  manner ;  carefully  removing  all  that  are 
indigenous,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  such  as  are  not 
conspicuous,  as  the  usual  grasses  which  compose  turf.  Thus, 
the  cut-leaved  alder  might  be  substituted  for  the  common 
species ;  the  weeping  poplar,  or  the  weeping  willow  (if  not  too 
common  in  the  neighbourhood),  and  the  paper  birch,  for  the 
common  willow  and  birch;  and  that  truly  elegant  exotic  aquatic 
tree,  the  deciduous  cypress,  might  be  made  the  prevailing 
species. 

The  Application  of  the  Principle  of  the  Recognition  of  Art  to 
rocky  Scenery  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  present  some  diffi- 
culties. By  rocky  scenery  is  here  meant  scenes  of  nature  in 
which  rocks  are  predominant  features.  By  what  means,  for  ex- 
ample, are  the  terrace  walk  and  the  perpendicular  rocks  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Wye,  at  Piercefield  in  Monmouthshire, 
to  be  rendered  a  work  of  art  ?  By  substituting  another  kind  of 
rock  for  the  indigenous  one?  No;  for  not  only  is  the  scale  too 
large  to  render  this  practicable,  but,  if  it  were  accomplished,  the 
very  largeness  of  the  scale  would  make  it  be  still  considered  as 
the  work  of  nature ;  unless,  indeed,  rocks,  which  every  one  knew 
did  not  exist  in  the  country  at  all,  were  substituted  for  the  na- 
tural ones ;  and  even  in  this  case,  though  the  character  of  art 
would  be  maintained,  yet  the  associations  connected  with  solid  na- 
tural rocks  would  be  so  effectually  obliterated,  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  interest  of  the  scene  would  be  destroyed.  Neither  in  land- 
scape^ardening,  nor  in  any  other  art,  ought  every  thing  to  be 
made  to  give  way  to  one  view  of  a  subject.  The  most  complete 
mode  of  appropriating  the  rocky  bank  at  Piercefield,  as  a  work 
of  art,  would  be  to  remove  all  the  indigenous  vegetation  above 
and  below  it,  and  to  supply  its  place  by  foreign  vegetation  of  a 
similar  character.  Instead  of  the  common  oak,  which  is  the  pre- 
vailing tree  at  present,  substitute  the  evergreen  and  the  Turkey 
oaks ;  and,  instead  of  the  common  brambles,  sloes,  and  thorns, 
which  protrude  from  the  rocks,  substitute  the  thorns  of  Greece 
and  America,  and  the  laurustinus,  the  arbutus,  and  the  cistus  of 
Italy.  Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  we  by  no  means  say 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  effect  these  changes  in  such  a 
scene  as  that  at  Piercefield;  we  merely  undertake  to  show 
how  the  principle  of  the  recognition  of  art  may  be  applied  to 
rocky  scenery,  as  well  as  to  grounds,  woods,  and  water.     The 
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recognition  of  art,  in  such  a  scene  as  that  at  Piercefield^  may 
be  effected,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  by  the  artificial  manner 
of  conducting  a  walk  through  it,  and  by  the  manner  in  which 
this  walk  is  constructed.  Such  a  walk  should  be  carried  along 
on  a  level,  or  on  a  regular  slope  or  slopes ;  and  the  contrast  of 
such  a  line,  and  the  rough  and  ever  varying  natural  surface, 
would  alone  indicate  the  employment  of  art  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  that  a  na- 
tural scene,  preserved  and  reco^ised  as  such,  may,  in  many 
situations,  be  more  appropriate  than  a  scene  of  art,  to  which  it 
will  often  form  a  very  desirable  contrast 

In  the  Case  qfBuildvigs  in  the  artificial  landscapes  created  by 
landscape-gardening,  art  is  always  recognised  in  the  building 
itself,  that  being  indisputably  an  artificial  object;  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  recognition  of  art  is  not  always  perceived  in  the 
placing  of  the  building :  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon, in  arranging  the  grounds  round  an  edifice,  than  a  violation 
of  this  principle.  Wherever  a  building,  whether  a  house,  an 
obelisk,  a  column,  or  a  statue,  is  set  down  among  trees  and 
plants,  and  appears  to  rise  up  among  them  as  if  it  were  itself 
a  tree  or  a  plant,  there  will  be  found  a  want  of  the  artificial 
principle.  This  want  is  produced  by  the  vegetation  being  placed 
too  near  the  artificial  object,  and  by  the  trees  and  ground  not 
having  been  treated  according  to  art  An  artificial  object  ought, 
surely,  not  to  appear  to  grow  out  of  the  ground,  like  a  natural 
one :  it  ought  to  grow  out  according  to  art,  —  which,  as  will  be 
hereafter  shown,  indicates  that  it  ought  to  rise  from  an  arti- 
ficial basement ;  and  that  the  ordinary  vegetation  of  the  spot 
ought  to  be  kept  at  some  distance  from  it  May  not  creepers 
be  planted  against  it  ?  Yes ;  because  the  planting  and  training  of 
these  indicate  design  and  intention,  and  enable  the  spectator  to 
recognise  art  Vfe  do  not  say  that  it  is  always  aavbable  to 
plant  creepers  against  a  building;  because,  there  are  a  variety 
of  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  view  before  any  one  point  can 
be  determined:  we  merely  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
principle  of  the  recognition  of  art  at  variance  with  the  use  of 
creepers,  where  their  use  is  not  at  variance  with  any  other 
principle. 

Art  is  easily  recognised  in  all  Walks  and  Roads  s  but  not 
always  artist-like  art  The  uniformity  of  the  breadth,  and  the 
evenness  of  the  surface,  of  a  walk  may  secure  it  the  character 
of  art,  while  this  character  may  be  counteracted  by  the  footpath- 
like junction  of  one  walk  with  another  as  hi  Jig,  30.,  while  the 
artist-like  junction  is  shown  in  fig.  31.  The  same  remark  will 
apply  to  the  forms  of  flower-beds  on  gravel  or  turf:  they  are 
always  easily  reco^ised  as  belonging  to  art,  but  not  always  to 
high  art;  that  is,  ue  shapes  of  the  beds  are  not  always  artist- 
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like.    In   J^.SS. 

the  fonns  of  the 

beds       resemble 

those  of  common 

cordate      leaves, 

thrown  down  in  a 

natural    manner, 

some  in  one  di- 
rection and  some 

in  another,  as   if 

they  had  dropped  off  from  a  dried  specimen  in  a  herbarinm. 

In  J^»  32*  the  same  leaves  are  disposed  of,  as  a  whole,  in  an 

artist-like  manner*  In  J^.  54.  the  shapes, 

considered  separately,  are  artist-like ;  but 

they    are     thrown  ^*\  ^        83 


:>z«  iue 

6 


according  to  art.  Even  a  straight  line,  in  gardening  and  in 
architecture,  may  be  kid  out  or  formed  in  an  nnartist^like 
manner :  for  example,  a  line  of  box,  or  a  brick  edging,  to  a 
walk,  or  to  a  bed  or  border,  which,  instead  of  being  perfectly 
straight,  is  bent  to  one  side,  will  be  much  more  o^nsive  to  the 
eye  of  an  artist,  than  a  line  perfectly  straight  in  the  direction 
of  all  its  parts,  but  some  parts  of  which  are  wanting.    It  is 

^ -^.^^  not  that  either  line  could  have  been 

X        \  formed   by  nature,   but  that  the 


cro, 


34 


evidence  of  art  is  more  decided 
in  the  one  case  than  in  die  other. 
The  imagination  easily  supplies 
the  parts  which  are  wanting;  but  it  will  not  so  easily  set 
that  part  of  the  line  straight  which  is  bent  to  one  side.     If, 
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indeed,  the  line  were  bent  equally  to  both  sides,  the  absence  of 
rigid  art  would  be  less  offensive,  because  the  imagination  would 
form  a  middle  line  for  itself. 

Agreeableness.  The  next  fundamental  principle,  common  to 
architecture  and  gardening,  is  that  of  agreeableness.  This  in- 
cludes a  variety  of  subordinate  principles,  from  each  of  which 
ai'e  derived  various  rules.  The  first  essential  requisite  to  agree- 
ableness is,  that  the  object  possessing  that  property  should  be 
understood.  An  object  may  overwhelm,  astonish,  or  confound, 
by  some  unknown  quality,  or  by  the  gross  exaggeration  of  some 
quality  with  which  we  are  familiar ;  but  it  never  can  please  or 
be  agreeable,  unless  it  can  be  comprehended  by  the  mind, 
through  the  eye  or  the  ear.  Now,  the  eye  can  only  see,  and  the 
ear  only  hear,  one  thing  at  a  time.  The  object  seen,  or  the 
sound  heard,  may  be  composed  of  a  great  many  minor  objects 
or  sounds ;  but  they  must  all  be  united  or  blended  together,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  seen  or  heard  at  one  time,  as  one  object^ 
or  as  one  sound.  Hence,  the  first  principle  in  all  combinations, 
whether  of  lines,  forms,  colours,  or  sounds,  is  that  of  producmg 
a  whole. 

The  RideSy  or  rather^  subordinate  Principles^  derived  from 
the  principle  of  a  whole  are  very  numerous,  both  iq  architecture 
and  landscape-gardening.  In  architecture,  a  building  is  gene- 
rally considered  as  forming  a  whole  of  itself,  without  reference  to 
the  scenery  with  which  it  may  be  surrounded ;  but,  in  landscape* 
gardening,  a  building  is  only  considered  as  forming  a  whole  in 
combination  with  the  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Hence, 
as  every  whole  must  be  composed  of  parts,  a  building  in  a  town,  to 
aspire  to  that  cliaracter,  cannot  be  so  simple  as  it  may  be  in  the 
country,  amidst  verdant  scenery.  In  the  town,  it  ought,  with  a  view 
to  its  effect  as  a  whole,  to  be  broken  into  parts,  one  of  which 
should  prevail  in  effect  over  the  others,  which  ought  to  be  sub- 
ordinate to  it,  while  they  cooperated  with  it  in  forming  a  whole. 
Thus,  two  pavilions  joined  together,  without  a  centre  or 
main  body,  could  not  form  a  whole ;  but,  with  the  main 
body  larger  than  either  pavilion,  the  whole  produced  would  be 
acknowledged  as  such  by  every  eye  accustomed  to  look  at  ob- 
jects otherwise  than  in  detail.  In  the  country,  the  plainest  form 
of  a  house,  a  mere  cube  of  masonry,  may  form  a  whole,  if  judi-  ^ 
ciously  surrounded  by  trees.  These  trees  must,  if  planted  near 
the  house,  be  either  considerably  lower  than  the  house  is  high, 
or,  if  the  trees  are  of  the  same  height  as  the  house,  there  must 
not  be  more  than  one  or  two  of  them,  or  there  must  be  so  many 
as  to  render  the  trees  the  main  feature  of  the  whole,  and  the 
house  only  a  subordinate  feature.  Wherever  the  house  is  sur- 
rounded, or  even  embraced,  on  three  sides,  with  a  mass  of  trees 
of  the  same  height  as  itself,  the  view  fails  to  produce  the  effect 
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of  a  whole :  no  one  object  in  the  picture  has  the  ascendency ; 
and,  if  it  were  not  for  other  counteracting  associations,  such  as 
that  of  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  comfort 
and  splendour  which  are  known  to  exist  in  and  about  such 
dwellings,  the  bare  impression,  as  a  landscape,  would  be  dis- 
agreeable. On  the  other  hand,  when  a  house  is  surrounded,  or 
embraced  on  three  sides,  by  a  mass  of  wood,  either  a  good  deal 
lower  than  itself,  or  a  good  deal  higher,  a  whole  is  produced,  in 
which  the  character  of  architectural  dignity  prevails  in  the 
former  case,  and  of  sylvan  dignity  in  the  latter.  A  square  house, 
in  the  country,  in  an  open  plain  or  pasture,  unsurrounded  by 
trees,  or  by  other  buildings,  can  never  form  a  whole ;  because  it 
has  no  object  of  any  kind  to  group  with  it. 

A  house  may  form  a  whole  by  itself,  without  the  addition  of 
trees,  and  so  may  trees,  without  the  addition  of  any  other  objects ; 
but  as,  in  that  case,  the  house  must  be  rendered  independent  of 
exterior  objects  by  being  broken  into  parts,  so  must  the  wood. 
In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  one  part  must  take  the  lead  from 
one  point  of  view ;  and  all  the  other  parts  must  obviously  belong 
to  it,  and  yet  be  subordinate*  In  the  case  of  a  park  sprinkled 
over  with  trees,  if  these  have  been  judiciously  disposed,  they 
will  form  a  whole  with  almost  every  change  of  the  position  of  the 
spectator;  that  is,  those  near  the  eye  will  group  together,  and 
form  the  principal  mass;  while  those  which  are  more  distant  will 
form  subordinate  masses,  and  unite  in  supporting  the  first  For 
this  purpose,  the  trees  in  the  park  must  not  be  uniformly  scat- 
tered over  the  surface,  but  planted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit 
connexion  and  grouping,  even  in  the  ground  plan.  In  J^,  36.,  the 
trees  are  too  far  apart,  and  at  too  uniform  distances  from  one 


^    *-  *  :  *  ^  ^ 

another,  to  group,  or  fall  into  expressive  wholes ;  but  in^.  37. 
they  will  group  agreeably  with  every  change  of  the  spectator. 

The  expression,  **  a  group  of  objects, '  merely  implies  that 
these  objects  form  a  whole.  Nearly  the  same  remarks  will  apply 
to  a  lawn  varied  by  flower-beds,  or  by  beds  of  low  shrubs.  ITie 
beds,  if  distributed  uniformly  over  the  lawn,  will  never  group  so 
as  to  satisfy  the  eye  of  a  spectator  who  is  either  walking  in  it,  or 
on  a  gravel  walk  round  it.  The  defect  will  be  rendered  obvious 
by  comparing  J^.  38.  with^.  39.    The  shapes  of  the  former  are 
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unartist-like,  as  well  as  too  uniformly  distributed  over  the  sur- 
face; those  of  the  latter  are  artist-like,  and  group  or  unite  both 
with  the  turns  of  the  walk,  and  with  their  reciprocal  shapes. 

Trees  in  a  park  may  form  a  whole  relatively  to  one  another, 
and  yet  not  relatively  to  the  surface  pf  the  ground  :  for  example, 
they  may  be  placed  on  the  levels  only,  and  not  on  the  hills ;  in 
which  case,  the  hills  will  not  group  with  the  trees  ;  and,  when 
the  height  of  these  hills  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the  trees, 
the  effect,  both  ofthe  hills  and  trees,  will  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
counteract^.  On  the  other  hand,  by  planting  trees  on  the  heighu 


as  well  as  on  the  plains,  the  views  would  present  groups  as 
effective  as  if  the  whole  park  had  been  a  plain  ;  and,  if  the  hills 
were  chiefly  planted,  their  effect  would  be  much  more  striking 
than  anything  that  a  plain  could  possibly  produce.  Even  the 
magnitude  which  trees  are  calculated  ultimately  to  attain,  rela- 
tively to  the  extent  of  the  surface  on  which  they  are  to  be 
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planted,  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  no  less  than  their 
magnitude  relatively  to  that  of  the  buildings  which  are  near  them. 
Thus,  a  small  park  would  be  injured  in  effect  if  planted  with  the 
highest  and  most  bulky  trees,  because  they  would  not  form  a  whole 
with  any  object  in  it ;  and,  though  they  might  group  together,  and 
form  a  whole  among  themselves,  yet  that  whole  would  be  utterly 
disproportionate  to  every  thing  else  in  the  park.  On  the  same 
principle,  the  apparent  magnitude  of  water,  relatively  to  the  size 
of  the  park  in  which  it  is  placed,  may  be  diminished  or  increased 
according  to  the  size  of  the  trees  planted  near  it  Perhaps  one 
of  the  practices  most  adverse  to  the  formation  of  a  whole  in 
planting  trees  is,  to  plant  one  part  with  very  large  trees>  and 
another  part,  seen  in  the  same  view,  and  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  eye,  with  small  ones.  Hence,  groups  of  aged  trees 
among  groups  of  shrubs  do  not  unite  so  as  to  form  a  whole, 
without  the  introduction  of  trees  of  an  intermediate  size.  In 
planting  trees,  even  the  kind  of  tree  requires  to  be  noticed,  with 
reference  to  the  production  of  a  whole.  An  equal  number  of 
spiry-topped  trees  with  round-headed  ones  in  a  group  will  not 
form  a  whole,  from  the  incongruity  of  their  forms ;  while  a  num- 
ber of  round-headed  trees  of  the  same  bulk,  and  equidistant  from 
the  eye,  will  not  form  a  whole,  from  the  sameness  of  their  forms 
and  magnitude.  Even  in  sloping  and  smoothing  the  surface  of 
ground,  the  principle  of  a  whole  must  constantly  be  kept  in  view; 
for,  if  all  the  curves  and  the  slopes  are  of  the  same  curvature  and 
inclination,  and  of  the  same  magnitude,  they  will  not  group; 
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because  there  will  not  be  a  central  or  leading  feature.  There  must 
be  a  prevailing  slope ;  one  which  takes  the  lead,  either  from  its 
magnitude,  or  its  position  relatively  to  the  others.  Suppose  Jigs, 
40.  and  41.  to  represent  the  sections  of  ground  sloping  from  the 


front  of  a  house,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  there  is  more  of  effect 
in  J^.  41.  than  in^.  40. ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  there  is  a  fea- 
ture in^/Jg.  41.,  produced  by  the  large  slope  which  occupies  the 
place  of  the  two  smaller  undulations  in^.  40. 

In  laying  out  and  planting  grounds,  it  is  not  only  necessary 
to  consider  how  trees  may  form  a  whole  with  buildings,  with 
themselves,  with  shrubs,  with  ground,  with  water,  with  rocks, 
and  even  with  fleeting  objects,  such  as  animals ;  but  how  they 
may  form  a  whole  with  the  objects  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  Thus,  one  part  of  the  place  must  not  be  entirely  planted 
with  evergreens,  and  a  corresponding  part,  which  is  seen  at  the 
same  time,  planted  with  deciduous  trees.  In  looking  down  from 
the  windows  of  a  house,  whether  on  an  extensive  park,  or  on  a 


lawn  of  a  few  acres,  it  would  be  unsatisfactory,  during  winter, 
to  see  the  principal  masses  of  plantation,  on  the  one  hand,  all, 
or  even  chiefly,  evergreens;  and,  on  the  other,  all,  or  chiefly, 
deciduous  trees.  It  would  also  be  unsatisfactory  to  see  ever- 
greens equally  mixed  together  throughout  the  view,  instead  of 
being  so  distributed,  and  yet  so  connected,  as,  at  a  distance,  to 
unite  in  forming  one  grand  whole. 

Begularity  and  Symmetry.  In  the  modem,  or  irregular,  style 
of  landscape-gardening,  as  well  as  in  the  irregular  style  of  archi- 
tecture, which,  whether  under  the  name  of  Uothic  or  Italian,  is 
the  style  of  country  houses  now  most  prevalent,  the  production  of 
a  whole  requires  a  much  greater  knowledge  of  art  than  in  the 
ancient  style,  either  of  landscape-gardening,  or  of  Greek  or  Ro- 
man domestic  architecture :  in  both  of  these  styles  an  attempt 
was  seldom  made  to  produce  a  whole,  except  by  means  of 
regularity  and  symmetry.   It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  that. 
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in  the  ancient  style,  whether  in  ground,  in  wood,  in  water,  or 
in  buildings  of  every  description,  and  in  roads,  regularity  or 
symmetry  were  the  governing  principle  .  The  place,  as  a 
whole,  was  generally  symmetrical,  one  half  reflecting  the  other ; 
and  the  detaHs  were  always  regular.  In  an  age  when  the  beau- 
ties of  irregularity,  and  the  variety  produced  by  wild  scenery, 
prevailed  throughout  the  country,  those  of  regularity  and  sym- 
metry would  be  found  to  be  characteristic  of  art  and  civilisation; 
and  they  were  preferred  by  our  ancestors,  with  a  taste  as  just 
and  correct  relatively  to  them,  and  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  as  our  widely  differing  taste  is  to  us,  and  our 
circumstances. 

Though  symmetry  may  appear  to  be  a  beauty  exclusively 
employed  in  architecture,  and  in  the  ancient  style  of  laying  out 
grounds,  yet  this  only  applies  to  symmetry  when  it  is  joined 
with  regularity.  In  every  irregular  whole,  that  is  satisfactory 
to  the  eye,  there  will  always  be  found  a  certain  balance  or  pro- 
portion, which  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  picture  bears  to  the 
other,  and  which  balance  is  nothing  more  than  symmetry.  It 
will  be  recollected,  that  the  essential  principle  of  symmetry  is 
ihe  union  of  two  parts  as  a  whole,  which  do  not  form  wholes 
separately ;  in  opposition  to  uniformity,  where,  the  parts  being 
regular,  each  taken  separately  forms  a  whole.  Now,  in  every 
pleasing  landscape  it  will  be  found,  that,  if  it  were  bisected  per- 
pendicularly by  an  imaginary  line,  something  like  an  equal  body 
of  scenery  would  be  found  on  each  side.  The  same  may  be  said 
with  reference  to  any  irregular  building  which  is  pleasing  as  a 
picture,  and  also  to  mi^y  irregular  flower-garden,  or  the  planting 
of  an  irregular  park.  A  pleasure-ground,  which,  viewed  from 
the  drawingroom  windows,  appeared  to  have  all  the  shrubs  on 
one  side,  and  only  flowers  and  lawn  on  the  other,  would  not  be 
so  satisfactory  as  one  where  they  were  more  equally  balanced. 
Neither  would  the  views  from  the  house,  over  a  lawn  the 
42  surface  of  which  formed  a  hill  on  one  side 

and  a  hollow  on  the  other,  be  agreeable. 
Hence,  a  view  across  a  slope,  as  in^.  42., 
is  never  so  satisfactory  as  one  either  up 
or  down  the  declivity ;  but  a  view 
across  two  slopes  intersecting  each  other, 
as  in^.  43.,  is  satisfactory ;  because,  in  this  last  case,  the  one 
balances  the  other.  Single  objects,  that  are  not  regular,  such  as  a 
43  tree,  are  never  satisfactory,  unless  they 

are  symmetrical ;  that  is,  unless  the  quan-% 
tity  of  branches  on  one  side  appears  to 
balance  the  quantity  on  the  other.  Thus, 
those  trees  which,  being  the  most  irregular  by  nature,  are 
symmetrical  at  the  same  time,  are  more  pleasing  than  those 
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which  are  comparatively  regular  and  symmetrical ;  because  they 
show  a  greater  amount  of  variety,  combined  with  symmetry. 
In  this  point  of  view,  an  oak,  an  elm,  and  a  sweet  chestnut 
are  more  pleasing  trees,  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  beauty, 
than  a  silver  fir,  a  spruce  fir,  or  a  larch.  The  same  observation 
will  apply  to  shrubs,  and  even  to  herbaceous  plants.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  results  of  symmetry,  as  applied  to  trees, 
is,  where  the  trunk  is  thrown,  by  nature  or  accident,  into  a 
position  where  it  requires  extraordinary  forms  of  growth  in  its 
branches  to  adjust  them  to  the  natural  symmetry  belonging  to 
its  species :  for  example,  when  a  tree,  planted  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  or  lake,  has  its  trunk  inclined  over  the  water,  and  its  head 
in  an  erect  position,  and  balanced  by  branches  on  each  side,  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Variety  is  the  next  beauty  common  to  architecture  and  to  land- 
scape-gardening; and  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  great  addi- 
tion to  symmetry,  or  to  any  whole  in  which  there  is  a  complete 
unity  of  expression,  whether  that  whole  be  irregular  or  symmetri- 
cal. In  architecture,  variety  is  produced  in  symmetrical  and  re- 
gular buildings,  by  a  difference  in  the  details ;  and,  in  irregular 
buildings,  by  a  difference  even  in  the  smaller  parts  of  the  com- 
position, as  well  as  in  the  details.  In  regular  and  symmetrical 
buildings,  variety  is  chiefly  confined  to  what  may  be  considered 
the  ornamental  parts  of  the  edifice ;  such  as  architraves,  mould- 
ings, cornices,  &c.  The  component  parts  which  are  essential  to  the 
symmetry,  or  the  regularity,  of  the  whole  must  remain  the  same ; 
whereas,  in  irregular  buildings,  not  only  may  there  be  a  variety  in 
the  mouldings  and  ornaments,  but  in  the  component  parts ;  such 
as  projections,  recesses,  towei*s,  &c.  Hence,  irregular  buildings 
admit  of  a  degree  of  harmony  and  intricacy,  and  what,  in  com- 
mon language,  is  called  ornamental  e£Pect,  of  which  regular  and 
symmetrical  buildings  are  not  susceptible.  Hence,  too,  as  far 
as  effect  is  concerned,  irregular  architecture  is  in  a  higher  style 
of  art  than  that  which  is  regular ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
a  view  to  durability,  convenience,  and  use,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  architecture,  the  regular  and  symmetrical  styles 
have  greatly  the  advantage.  Such  styles,  therefore,  are  more 
properly  denominated  architectural  than  the  other;  and  hence, 
however  well  calculated  the  irregular  style,  whether  Italian  or 
Gothic,  may  be  for  cottages  and  villas,  which  are  always  ex- 
pected to  be  more  or  less  temporary  in  duration,  because  more 
or  less  subjected  to  the  casualties  attending  the  occupants,  and  to 
,the  influence  of  fashion  or  change  of  taste,  it  cannot  be  recom- 
mended for  public  buildings,  unless  the  situation,  or  the  uses,  of 
such  buildings  should  require  it. 

In  the  ancient  Style  of  Landscape^Gardenifig  variety  was  very 
seldom  attempted,  except  in  flower-gardens ;   because,   as  we 
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have  already  observed,  it  was  a  beauty  so  common  in  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  as  not  to  be  in  demand.  The  reverse  is  the 
case  in  the  modern  style  of  laying  out  grounds ;  for,  the  country 
being  now  under  regular  cultivation,  in  right-lined  enclosures, 
variety  is,  in  a  great  measure,  banished  from  general  scenery ; 
and,  hence,  it  is  sought  for  as  a  rarity  in  artificial  scenery,  in 
the  same  manner  as  uniformity  was  in  ancient  times. 

In  Plantings  variety  is  produced  in  two  ways :  by  varying  the 
dispositions  and  distances  of  trees  of  the  same  kind  relatively 
to  one  another,  which  may  be  said  to  produce  simple  variety ;  by 
varying  the  disposition  and  the  distances  of  trees  of  the  same  kind 
with  shrubs  principally  of  one  kind,  which  may  be  said  to  produce 
variety  joined  to  intricacy ;  and  by  the  use  of  trees  and  shrubs 
of  many  different  kinds,  which  may  be  said  to  produce  harmony. 
The  addition  of  intricacy  to  variety,  by  the  use  of  shrubs,  is 
equally  easy,  since  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  the 
mode  of  using  trees  without  shrubs ;  but,  where  harmony  is  to 
be  introduced  by  the  use  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  many  kinds,  some 
knowledge  of  botany  and  of  the  art  of  plant  culture  is  required, 
as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  art.  The  reason  is,  that  this  variety 
of  trees  and  shrubs  is  known  to  comparatively  few ;  and,  many 
of  them  having  been  but  a  few  years  in  the  country,  it  is  only 
in  consequence  of  botanical  knowledge,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  cultivation,  that  an  estimate  can  be  formed  of  what,  in 
point  of  bulk  and  character,  they  will  afterwards  arrive  at. 
Hence,  an  artist  may  have  a  knowledge  of  architecture,  and  of 
the  principles  of  picturesque  beauty,  in  the  general  disposition 
of  landscape  scenery,  without  being  at  all  adequate  to  produce  the 
higher  beauties  of  which  landscape-gardening  is  susceptible ;  and 
hence,  also,  it  will  almost  always  be  more  easy  to  form  a  perfect 
landscape-gardener  out  of  a  gardener  and  botanist,  than  out  of  a 
landscape-painter  or  an  architect.  The  cause  is,  the  science  of 
botany,  and  that  practical  application  of  it  which  constitutes  a 
knowledge  of  plants  and  their  culture,  consisting  of  numerous  de- 
tails, and  requiring  considerable  time,  are  best  attained  in  youth. 

In  the  Disposition  of  a  great  Number  of  Sorts  of  Trees  and  Shrubs 
in  a  Plantation^  some  principle  of  order  must  be  adopted,  to 
produce  either  variety  or  harmony.  If  the  sorts  are  mixed  toge- 
ther indiscriminately,  the  result  is  left  to  chance ;  if  they  are 
mixed  together  as  equally  as  possible,  then  the  result  must 
necessarily  be  monotony,  by  the  same  number  of  kinds  appear- 
ing in  every  part  of  the  plantation  ;  and,  if  each  kind  is 
kept  in  a  group  or  mass  by  itself,  there  will  be  a  risk  of 
want  of  connexion,  and,  consequently,  of  unity  in  the  general 
result  In  what  way  are  all  these  difficulties  to  be  overcome? 
Chiefly,  we  should  say,  by  keeping  each  sort  by  itself,  and 
placing  all  those  sorts  nearest  each  other  which  are  most  alike; 
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avoiding  all  formality  in  the  outlines  of  the  spaces  allotted  to 
each  sort ;  and  allowing  these  spaces  to  indent  or  ramify  into 
one  another.  For  this  purpose,  a  knowledge  of  the  natural 
system  of  botany  is  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  landscape-gardener; 
since  it  teaches  him  that  all  those  trees  and  shrubs  that 
belong  to  the  same  natural  family,  order,  or  tribe,  admit  of 
being  brought  together  in  the  same  group.  The  chief  difficulty, 
therefore,  will  be  in  joining  and  connecting  the  groups  together; 
and,  here,  a  general  rule  may  be  given.  This  is,  that,  when  the 
groups  have  a  near  general  resemblance  to  each  other,  such  as 
those  of  Quercus  with  ITlmus,  or  Cratae'gus  with  Pyrus,  then 
the  union  may  be  comparatively  abrupt ;  that  is,  with  a  slight 
intermixture  of  the  trees  of  both  groups  at  the  points  where 
they  join.  But,  when  the  groups  are  very  dissimilar,  such  as 
when  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  adjoin  deciduous  trees,  the 
union  must  be  very  gradual,  by  means  of  numerous  indent- 
ations and  ramifications  of  the  one  group  into  the  other.  For 
example,  suppose  it  were  desirable  to  join  a  large  mass  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  oak  (Jig.  44*.  a)  with  a  large  mass  of  different 
species  of  pine  {b)\  then,  adjoining  some  of  the  evergreen  oaks 


in  the  one  group  (a),  place  one  or  two  pines,  which  grow  in  large 
and  compact  forms;  and  against  some  of  the  half-evergreen 
oaks,  such  as  the  Fulham  or  old  Lucombe  oak,  place  one  or  two 
pines  of  comparatively  slender  growth.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
opposite  group,  evergreen  and  half-evergreen  oaks  may  be 
planted  among  the  pines,  as  at  c,  so  as  to  form  the  extreme  points 
of  theoak  group  in  that  direction;  and,  as  the  one  group  approaches 
the  other,  not  only  evergreens  and  half-evergreens,  but  deciduous 
species,  in  equal  numbers,  may  be  introduced.  In  all  this,  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  regular  progression,  and  every  thing 
like  formality.  By  such  means,  a  degree  of  union  is  at  first 
indicated,  and  afterwards  gradually  increased,  till,  at  a  point 
equidistant  between  both  groups,  the  number  of  plants  be- 
longing to  each  group  will  be  equal.  In  this  way,  trees  of 
the  most  opposite  kinds  may  be  introduced  in  the  same  plant- 
ation, even  adjoining  each  other ;  but,  where  the  plantation  is  of 
any  extent,  and  many  kinds  are  to  be  introduced^  the  intro« 
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duction  of  opposite  kinds  adjoining  each  other  can  never  be 
required.  It  can  never,  for  example,  in  such  a  plantation,  be 
requisite  to  unite  the  weeping  willow  with  the  Scotch  pine ;  nor 
the  poplars  with  the  larch  or  the  weeping  birch ;  nor  very  large- 
growing  trees,  such  as  the  elms,  with  trees  of  small  size,  such 
as  the  pyrus  or  the  Crataegus ;  nor  trees  with  pinnated  leaves, 
such  as  the  ash  and  the  acacia,  with  such  as  have  narrow,  grass- 
like, or  needle-like  leaves,  such  as  the  deciduous  cypress,  and  pines 
and  firs.  We  repeat,  that,  for  assembling  trees  and  shrubs  in  a 
harmonious  manner  with  reference  to  general  appearance,  excel- 
lent hints  are  afforded  by  the  natural  system  of  botany ;  and  that 
the  artist  who  has  a  general  knowledge  of  this  system,  and  un- 
derstands, at  the  same  time,  the  principles  of  composition  as 
applied  to  lines  and  forms,  which  we  have  been  endeavouring 
to  lay  down,  can  never  be  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 

Variety  in  the  Views  obtained  from  the  House^  and  from  the  dif 
fei'ent  Walks  conducted  through  the  Grounds^  is  one  of  the  grand 
desiderata  in  every  place  laid  out  in  the  modem  style,  whether  its 
extent  may  be  large  or  small.  With  respect  to  the  views  from  the 
house,  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  the  disposition  of  the 
rooms,  so  that  their  windows  may  look  in  different  directions. 
Unless  this  has  been  studied  by  the  architect,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible, even  in  the  finest  situation,  to  produce  much  variety  in  the 
views.  Suppose  a  house  placed  on  a  slope,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive prospect;  if  all  the  rooms  looked  towards  that  prospect, 
all  of  them  would  have  good  views,  but  these  views  would  not  be 
varied ;  whereas  if,  from  one  side  of  the  house,  the  windows  of  one 
room  (say  the  drawingroom)  looked  out  on  a  level  flower-garden  ; 
and  if,  on  another  side,  those  of  the  dining-room  looked  up  the 
slope;  while,  on  a  third  side,  those  of  the  library,  or  breakfast- 
room,  commanded  the  distant  prospect ;  there  would  be  three  dis- 
tinct characters  of  view.  Now,  in  very  small  places  (say  of  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  or  even  less,  in  extent),  this  varied  disposition 
of  the  rooms,  or,  rather,  of  the  manner  of  lighting  them,  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of;  because,  altogether  independently  of 
distance,  or  of  any  object  beyond  the  boundary  fence,  the  views 
may  be  rendered  of  different  characters  by  the  different  kinds 
of  trees  and  shrubs  planted,  by  their  different  disposition,  by  a 
difference  of  form  in  the  ground,  and  by  a  difference  in  the 
architectural  ornaments,  or  by  the  absence  of  architectural  or- 
naments altogether.  Even  a  difference  in  the  form  and  size  of 
the  window,  or  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  balcony  or  veranda, 
will  altogether  alter  the  character  of  the  scenery.  Wherever, 
therefore,  a  house  stands  isolated,  and  has  a  clear  space  of  a  few 
yards  on  each  side  of  it,  it  may  always  have  at  least  four  differ- 
ent characters  of  view,  independently  of  the  effect  produced  by 
balconies,  verandas,  or  other  changes  in  the  windows  or  foreground. 
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Hence,  also,  in  limited  plots  of  ground,  whatever  is  their  shape, 
greater  variety  of  view  will  be  produced  by  placing  the  house 
nearer  one  end,  or  nearer  one  side,  than  in  the  centre.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  is  impossible  to  get  depth  of  view  from  any  side, 
and  thus  a  great  source  of  beauty  is  lost.  A  deep  view  includes 
a  greater  number  of  objects,  and,  consequently,  admits  of  a 
greater  variety  of  effect  of  light  and  shade;  it  increases  our 
ideas  of  extent,  and,  by  concealing  more  from  the  eye  than  can 
be  done  in  a  confined  view,  it  gives  a  greater  exercise  to  the  ima- 
gination. Add  to  this,  that,  in  a  small  place,  depth  of  view  is 
not  expected ;  and,  consequently,  when  it  does  occur,  its  effect 
is  the  more  striking,  by  the  surprise  it  occasions,  as  well  as  by 
its  contrast  with  the  other  views,  which  must  necessarily  be  very 
limited.  In^.  45.,  a  is  the  house,  placed  at  one  side  of  a  plot ; 
by  the  drawingroom,  having  a  view  the  whole  length  of  the  gar- 
den :  c  is  the  dining-room,  having  a  very  confined  view,  and. 


l^xriw.  ^AM^yAt^OMi.  ^.<.  ^     ^  ^ 


in  short,  looking  across  some  bushes,  to  a  screen  of  evergreens 
(say  hollies  qr  evergreen  oaks) ;  ^  is  die  breakfast-room,  or  com- 
mon sitting-room  of  the  family,  looking  on  a  flower-garden,  to 
which  there  is  a  descent  from  a  balcony  by  tliree  steps.  The 
other  small  room  may  be  used  as  a  business,  waiting,  or  gentle- 
man's room  ;*and  the  situation  of  the  staircase  is  indicated.  The 
central  hall  is  large  for  the  size  of  the  house,  and  may,  in  sum- 
mer, be  used  occasionally  as  a  music- room,  or  as  a  play-place,  or 
dancing-room,  for  children.  All  the  offices  are  on  the  basement 
story,  and  the  first  and  second  floors  are  bed-rooms.  If  the  gar- 
den were  larger,  or  even  of  its  present  size,  if  circumstances  were 
fiivourable,  a  small  piece  of  water,  supplied  from  a  dripping  rock, 
at  €9  would  have  a  good  effect;  and  there  might  be  a  statue  on  a 
pedestal,  surrounded  with  tazza  vases  of  flowers,  in  the  centre  of 
the  flower-garden;  or,  if  water  were  abundant,  -a  fountain  might 
be  substituted  for  the  statue.  The  rest  of  the  garden,  with  the 
exception  of  the  surrounding  border  between  the  walk  and  the 
boundary  wall,  is  entirely  of  turf,  varied  by  choice  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  including  some  fruit  trees  and  fruit  shrubs. 
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The  standard  roses,  and  the  fruit  shrubs,  such  as  gooseberries, 
currants,  raspberries,  vacciniums,  &c.,  of  which  there  cannot  be 
more  than  two  or  three  plants  of  each  kind,  stand  in  small 
circles,  kept  dug  and  manured,  in  order  that  they  may  produce 
their  flowers  and  fruit  of  good  size ;  but  the  mulberry,,  the 
quince,  the  medlar,  and  the  few  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c., 
for  which  space  can  be  afforded,  may  stand  on  the  grass. 
Against  the  walls  are  planted  one  or  two  peaches,  nectarines, 
and  apricots ;  and  against  the  house,  a  fig  tree  and  a  vine.  The 
remainder  of  the  walls  and  of  the  house  may  be  varied  by  roses 
and  flowering  creepers ;  except  the  more  shady  parts  of  the 
surrounding  wall,  which  may  be  covered  with  the  common,  the 
giant,  and  the  variegated  ivy.  The  surrounding  border  between 
the  walk  and  the  boundary  wall  is  wholly  devoted  to  bulbs,  in 
spring  and  the  beginning  of  summer;  with  a  row  of  Russian  violets 
inside  the  box,  for  producing  fragrance  in  winter ;  and  patches 
of  mignonette  at  regular  distances,  to  scent  the  air  during  sum- 
mer. Among  the.  groups  of  trees,  and  close  by  their  roots,  com- 
mon cowslips,  snowdrops,  wild  violets,  and  wood  anemones  may 
be  planted,  to  come  up  among  the  grass ;  and,  being  only  planted 
in  a  few  places,  and  these  near  the  roots  of  the  trees,  they  may 
be  easily  avoided  by  the  mower.  In  such  a  garden  as  this,  small 
though  it  be,  a  very  great  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  might  be 
grown ;  and  the  flower-garden  is  sufficiently  large  to  produce  a 
very  ^ood  display  of  the  finer  kinds  of  hardy  flowers. 

Where  walks  have  been  judiciously  laid  out,  and  the  grounds 
on  each  side  of  them  planted  with  the  proper  degree  of  skill, 
the  views  from  them  will  continually  vary,  even  in  grounds 
of  limited  extent,  and  without  any  distant  prospect.  This  result, 
however,  is  not  to  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  a  very  carefully 
studied  plan  for  disposing  of  the  walks  and  the  trees :  it  can  nei- 
ther be  attained,  even  in  a  tolerable  degree,  by  a  gardener  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  principles  of  composition,  nor  by  an  archi- 
tect or  landscape-gardener  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
forms,  sizes,  modes  of  growth,  times  of  flowering,  &c.,  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  In  proceeding  to  lay  out  a  small  place  with  the 
view  of  making  the  most  of  it  in  this  manner,  the  first  thing  is, 
to  ascertain  what  extent  of  walk  may  be  produced  without  ever 
showing  any  portion  of  the  walk  to  the  pedestrian,  except  that 
which  is  immediately  before  him.  This  is  evidently  more  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish  in  a  small  place,  with  a  level  surface,  than  in 
one  where  it  is  sloping  or  undulating ;  but,  by  creating  artificial 
undulations,  even  on  a  very  small  scale,  much  may  be  accom- 
plished in  a  very  little  space;  and  the  effect  of  such  undulations 
can  always  be  determined  beforehand.  Thus,  in  Jig.  46.,  a  spec- 
tator at  a,  63  ft.  (rom  a  walk  at  i,  would  see  the  gravel  of  that 
walk,  unless  the  view  of  it  were  intercepted  by  a  small  flower-bed, 
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or  gentle  rise  in  the  turf,  18  in.  high,  such  as  c ;  whereas,  by  re- 
moving the  walk  to  d^  the  mere  distance  would  conceal  it.  This  is 
supposing  the  general  surface  of  the  ground  to  be  a  perfect  level ; 
but,  if  it  were  to  slope  from  the  house  in  the  degree  indicated  by 
the  line  a  e,  then  the  walk  would  be  concealed  by  a  raised  bed 
at  ^  at  little  more  than  half  the  distance  from  the  eye ;  and  by 
extreme  distance  at  g. 

Another  means  of  concealing  walks  is  by  chains  or  continu- 
ous groups  of  low  shrubs ;  but  these,  when  not  carefully  intro- 
duced, are,  in  very  small  places,  apt  to  injure  the  view,  by 
interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  surface  of  lawn,  and  by  pro- 
ducing too  many  parts  for  so  small  a  picture.  These  groups  of 
shrubs  may,  however,  be  resorted  to  for  purposes  of  concealment, 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  eye,  at  the  sides  of  a  view,  or  at  its 
farther  extremity. 

In  some  cases,  walks  may  be  concealed,  or  prevented  from 
obtruding  themselves  on  the  eye,  by  forming  the  more  conspi- 
cuous parts  of  them  of  blocks  of  earth-coloured  stone,  which 
will  not  have  so  glaring  an  effect  as  bright-coloured  gravel. 
Walks  paved  with  blocks  of  wood,  or  of  grey  bricks,  have 
also  a  subdued  tone  of  colour,  and  are  not  offensive  to  the  eye ; 
but,  of  course,  they  can  only  be  adopted  on  a  small  scale,  or  in 
particular  parts  of  a  design,  on  account  of  the  expense. 

The  walks  about,  a  place  may  be  increased  and  varied  by  occa- 
sionally crossing  each  other,  either  in  grotto-like  tunnels  under 
ground,  or  by  disguised  bridges  above  the  surface.  This  is  a 
source  not  only  of  gi*eat  variety  in  the  character  of  the  views,  but 
a  means  of  procuring  views  of  a  very  striking  description.  In 
forming  short  tunnels  in  pleasure-grounds,  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  them  straight  in  direction,  so  that,  on 
entering  at  one  end,  the  light  may  be  seen  at  that  opposite;  and 
never  to  construct  them  in  a  circuitous  direction,  because,  in 
that  case,  they  are  necessarily  dark,  in  consequence  of  the  light 
not  entering  the  tunnel  directly.  This  kind  of  circuitous  tunnel 
is  also  objectionable,  because  it  might  raise  in  some  minds  an  idea 
of  the  tricks  of  grotto-work,  which  were  thought  so  much  of  in 
the  ornamental  gardening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  which 
are  now  justly  considered  as  puerile  conceits.  The  kind  of 
tunnel  that  we  allude  to  as  desirable  in  small  gardens  is,  in 
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point  of  use,  nothing  more  than  a  bridge,  carried  over  a  walk 
instead  of  over  water ;  and  with  the  architecture  so  disguised 
by  vegetation  as  not  to  be  obtrusive,  or  to  interoupt  the  idea  of 
the  continuation  of  the  walk*  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe 
that  perfect  dryness,  both  in  the  walk  and  in  the  masonry,  is 
essential  to  bridges  or  tunnels  of  this  kind ;  and  this  can  readily 
be  obtained  by  covering  the  arch,  after  it  is  built,  with  a  layer  of 
clay.  The  e£Pect  of  even  one  tunnel  of  this  kind  in  a  limited 
space,  in  adding  to  the  length  of  walk,  and  in  giving  variety  to 
the  scenery,  may  be  seen  in  the  public  terrace  garden  at  Graves* 
end.  Open  and  covered  seats  are  also  sources  of  variety  in  the 
views  of  artificial  scenery,  both  as  foregrounds  to  look  from,  and 
as  objects  to  look  at.  In  small  places,  however,  they  require  to  be 
introduced  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  never  as  conspicuous  fea- 
tures; because  more  than  one,  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  read 
or  work  in  the  open  air  in  fine  weather,  can  seldom  be  requisite. 
In  large  places,  on  the  other  hand,  seats  in  different  situations 
are  not  only  useful  as  affording  resting-places,  but  as  indicating 
particular  points  of  view,  which  might  otherwise  pass  unnoticed 
by  a  stranger. 

Architectural  ChTiaments,  such  as  Vases,  Statues,  4*^.,  water  in 
different  forms,  pieces  of  rockwork,  and  other  objects  of  the 
like  kind,  independently  altogether  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants, 
and  of  the  view  of  objects  beyond  the  boundary  fence,  form 
sources  for  varying  the  views  from  the  walks  of  a  small  place. 
Statues,  vases,  and  other  architectural  ornaments,  ought  to  be 
very  sparingly  introduced  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  in  gar- 
dens in  any  style ;  but  more  especially  in  such  as  are  laid  out 
in  the  irregular  or  modern  manner.  Mixed  up  with  groups 
of  flowers  and  shrubs,  they  divide  the  attention  between  the 
beauties  of  art  and  the  beauties  of  nature;  and,  as  the  mind 
can  only  attend  to  one  sensation,  and  experience  one  emotion  of 
pleasure,  at  a  time,  it  becomes  distracted  among  so  many.  The 
true  situation  for  statues  is  on  an  architectural  terrace,  or  in 
an  architectural  flower-garden  adjoining  the  house,  the  conser- 
vatory, or  some  other  architectural  structure,  where  architecture 
and  sculpture  are  the  main  features,  and  flowers  and  vegetation 
are  altogether  subordinate. 

When  the  artist  has  brought  together  in  his  imaguiation  all 
the  different  artificial  sources  of  variety  that  his  subject  is 
capable  of  receiving,  his  next  business  is  to  arrange  these  accord- 
ing to  some  kind  of  order.  He  will  not  think  of  having  all  his 
shady  walks  at  one  place,  and  all  his  open  walks  at  another; 
neither  will  he  distribute  shade  and  sunshine  equally  over  the 
whole  scene.  He  will  contrive  to  have  at  least  one  shady  walk  for 
midsummer,  and  one  perfectly  open  to  the  sun,  for  midwinter ; 
and  he  will  dispose  of  the  shady  parts  of  the  walks  so  as  generally 
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to  form  separations  between  striking  scenes,  that  the  one  may 
be  forgotten  before  the  other  is  entered  on;  and  that,  by 
means  of  shade  near  the  eye,  the  objects  at  a  distance  on  which 
light  is  thrown  may  appear  the  farther  off.  In  studying  the  succes- 
sion of  views,  the  artist  will  operate  on  the  principle  of  contrast 
so  far  as  to  make  them  different ;  and  on  the  principle  of  union, 
so  as  not  to  render  them  inconsistent  with  each  other.  The  prin- 
ciple of  contrast  will  direct  that  the  same  description  of  orna- 
ments should  not  be  distributed  over  the  whole  place ;  and  that 
neither  flowers  nor  trees  and  shrubs  should  prevail  every  where, 
any  more  than  that  the  same  kind  of  tree  and  shrub  should. 
The  same  turf  and  the  same  description  of  gravel  may  pre- 
vail throughout  a  whole  place,  as  fundamental  principles  of 
union,  as  the  same  sky  and  clouds  appear  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  every  thing  else  should  be  varied,  by  passing 
from  one  character  of  scene  into  another,  till  we  have  made 
the  circuit  of  the  entire  garden;  by  which  is  meant  not 
merely  walking  round  it,  which  may  suffice  in  small  places, 
where  the  means  are  limited ;  but  walking  round  it  twice,  the 
second  time  being  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  first.  This 
is  to  be  effected  by  the  mode  before  mentioned,  of  making  one 
walk  cross  over  another,  so  that  the  spectator  shall  not  be  aware 
of  being  carried  twice  over  the  same  ground.  In  places  of  the 
very  smallest  kind,  even  of  a  few  perches  in  extent,  there  are 
always  two  characters  of  view,  one  looking  towards  the  house, 
and  one  looking  from  it.  Hence,  in  a  larger  place,  there  must 
be  a  series  of  views  of  the  one  character,  and  another  series 
of  the  other ;  and,  consequently,  to  see  all  the  beauties  of  such 
a  place,  a  stranger  would  be  required  to  walk  twice  over  the 
same  ground ;  that  is,  afler  he  had  been  once  over  it,  to  turn 
round  and  retrace  his  steps;  but,  by  the  system  of  bridging 
and  tunneling,  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  carried  twice  over  the 
same  ground  without  his  knowing  it,  and  without  his  passing 
twice  over  the  same  walks;  and  thus  he  can  hardly  fail  of  giving 
the  place  credit  for  a  greater  extent  than  it  really  .possesses. 

Variety  may  be  added  to  small  places  laid  out  in  straight 
lines,  by  breaking  these  lines ;  and  this  may  be  done  in  many 
different  ways.  The  straight  lines  of  the  coping  of  a  wall  may 
be  broken  by  clusters  of  ivy ;  by  allowing  some  of  the  trees 
or  flowering  climbers,  planted  against  the  wall,  to  grow  above  it 
in  some  places ;  or  by  allowing  plants  to  grow  out  of  crevices 
in  it  The  lines  of  walls  may  be  broken,  so  as  to  display  much 
variety  and  intricacy,  by  allowing  the  branches  of  adjoining 
shrubs  to  extend  over  them  so  far  as  to  interrupt  continuity  in 
some  places,  and  in  others  to  produce  masses  of  shade  and 
concealment  Even  flower-beds  and  compartments  enclosed  by 
box  edgings,  which,  when  newly  formed,  are  perfectly  regular 
or   symmetrical,  may   have  the  additional  beauty  of   variety 
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conferred  on  them  in  a  similar  manner.  All  objects  distant  from 
the  eye,  in  a  formal  garden,  may  be  varied  by  placing  trees  in  the 
foreground ;  and  the  more  slender  these  trees  are,  the  greater  the 
number  that  may  be  planted.  Variety  and  intricacy  may  be  intro« 
duced,  even  on  flat  surfaces,  by  the  addition  of  ivy,  and  allowing 
it  to  trail  along  the  ground,  or  by  planting  evergreen  her* 
baceous  plants ;  care  being  taken  that  the  masses  so  produced 
shall  always  be  connect^  with  something  else  with  which 
they  may  form  a  whole.  Rockwork,  whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, derives  a  great  part  of  its  beauty  from  the  variety  produced 
by  a  partial  clothing  of  vegetation ;  and  even  houses  and  naked 
walls  may  be  rendered  interesting  by  the  shade,  intricacy,  and 
variety  produced  by  trees  or  other  plants  trained  against  them ; 
altogetherindependently  of  thebotanical  interestwhicn  theseplants 
will  create.  Water  depends  for  its  variety  on  the  vegetation 
placed  along  its  margin,  as  much  as  a  naked  wall  depends  on  the 
trees  or  plants  trained  against  it.  Water  is  also  varied  by  its 
general  outline,  and  by  islands,  and  projections  and  recesses ; 
all  of  which  may  themselves,  in  their  turn,  be  varied  by  vegeta- 
tion. Trees  and  shrubs,  which  confer  so  much  variety  on  other 
objects,  may  even  have  their  own  variety  increased  by  pruning. 
Heavy  compact  forms,  and  orbiculate  lumpish  shapes,  may  be 
broken  and  lightened  by  the  judicious  removal  of  branches,  so 
as  to  admit  light  and  air;  and  to  show,  in  part,  the  trunk, 
and  the  ramifications  of  the  tree. 

Harmony^  in  landscape-gardening  and  architecture,  may,  for 
our  present  purpose,  be  considered  as  a  more  intense  degree  of 
variety ;  a  variety  of  a  more  complex  kind,  in  which  a  greater 
number  of  different  forms,  lines,  and  colours  are  introduced, 
than  in  common  variety.  In  Grecian  architecture,  where  al- 
most all  the  lines  are  either  perpendicular  or  horizontal,  there 
is  very  little  variety ;  but  in  Roman  architecture,  where  the  arch 
is  introduced,  there  is  a  much  greater  degree  of  it;  and, 
when  sculptures  and  statues  are  added,  there  is  so  much  of  this 
quality,  that  it  may  be  said  to  constitute  harmony.  In  artificial 
landscape,  this  effect  is  produced  in  various  ways :  for  example, 
where  the  scene  consists  only  of  wood  and  ground,  the  trees  may 
he  of  such  a  great  number  of  kitids  as  to  present  something 
more  than  a  merelv  varied  appearance ;  and,  if  the  result  were 
agreeable,  we  should  call  it  harmony :  while,  when  disagreeable, 
if  produced  by  an  excess  of  kinds,  it  would  be  discordant ;  or,  if 
from  the  want  of  kinds,  or  their  equal  mixture  in  every  part, 
monotonous.  Harmony  may  also  be  produced  in  landscape- 
gardening  by  the  introduction  of  architectural  and  sculptural 
objects ;  and  also  by  water,  rocks,  and  stones,  and  by  greatly 
varying  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Style  and  Character.     A  house,  or  the  scenery  of  a  country 
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residence,  may  be  pleasing  from  its  regularity,  its  symmetry,  its 
variety,  and  the  harmonious  effect  of  the  whole,  and  yet  have 
nothing  in  it  to  distinguish  it  from  other  agreeable  places  of  the 
same  extent ;  that  is,  it  may  be  without  exhibiting  any  particular 
style  of  design  or  expression  of  character.  Thus,  a  house  may 
have  an  agreeable  general  form,  and  windows  so  ample  as  to 
indicate  large  and  lofty  apartments  within ;  it  may  be  placed  on 
an  architectural  basement ;  and  it  may  be  terminated  by  archi- 
tectural chimney  tops ;  and  yet  neither  be  decidedly  Roman,  de- 
cidedly Italian,  nor  decidedly  Gothic  nor  Elizabethan.  A  house 
may  also  have  a  particular  character  given  to  it  by  some  feature 
more  or  less  striking ;  such  as  a  veranda,  a  far  projecting  portico, 
a  terminating  cupola,  &c. ;  or  it  may  be  enriched  so  as  to  be 
expressive  of  some  degree  of  character,  by  sculptures,  sta- 
tues, or  vases,  &c.;  or  it  may  assume  the  character  of  a  cottage, 
of  a  castle,  or  of  an  ecclesiastical  building.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
give  character  to  landscape  scenery,  when  there  exists  naturally 
considerable  irregularity  of  surface ;  but  on  level  surfaces,  where 
character  is  to  be  given  chiefly  by  trees  and  buildings,  more  skill 
is  required.  In  such  a  case,  the  first  consideration  is,  to  produce 
something  that  shall  powerfully  contrast  with  adjoining  resi- 
dences, similarly  circumstanced  with  reference  to  natural  features 
and  trees.  If,  for  example,  the  trees  in  the  adjoining  residences 
are  chiefly  deciduous,  those  in  the  residence  which  is  to  be  ren- 
dered expressive  of  character  may  be  chiefly  evergreens ;  and 
among  these  evergreens  some  striking  kinds  ought  to  prevail ; 
such  as  cedars,  silver  firs,  &c.  But  a  still  more  immediate  ex- 
pression of  character  may  be  produced  by  employing  the  geome- 
tric style  of  laying  out  roads  and  planting  the  trees;  or  by 
adopting  some  style  of  laying  out,  different  from  that  adopted  in 
the  adjoining  residences. 

The  prevailing  Style  of  laying  out  Grounds  in  England  is* 
what  is  emphatically  called  English  gardening;  to  which  epithet  a 
vague  general  idea  is  attached,  of  grounds  and  plantations  formed 
in  flowing  lines,  in  imitation  of  nature;  as  contradistinguished 
from  ground  formed  into  regular  slopes  and  levels,  or  planta- 
tions in  straight  lines»  or  included  in  plots,  bounded  by  lines 
always  decidedly  artificial.  What  is  called  the  English,  or  na- 
tural, style  of  gardening,  however,  may  be  divided  into  three 
kinds :  the  picturesque,  the  gardenesque,  and  the  rustic.  By  pic- 
turesque gardening  is  to  be  understood  the  production,  in  coun- 
tiy  residences,  of  that  kind  of  scenery  which,  from  its  strongly 
marked  features,  is  considered  as  particularly  suitable  for  being 
represented  by  painting;  while  by  the  gardenesque  style  is  to 
be  understood  the  production  of  that  kind  of  scenery  which  is 
best  calculated  to  display  the  individual  beauty  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants  in  a  state  of  culture;  the  smoothness  and  greenness 
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of  lawns ;  and  the  smooth  surfaces,  curved  directions,  dryness, 
and  firmness  of  gravel  walks  •:  in  shoit,  the  gardenesque  style  is 
calculated  for  displaying  the  art  of  the  gardener ;  while  the 
picturesque  style  has  a  constant  reference  to  what  would  look 
well  in  a  picture ;  and  the  rustic  style  to  what  is  commonly  found 
accompanying  the  rudest  description  of  labourers'  cottages  in 
the  country.  The  object  of  this  last^^mentioned  style,  or  rather 
manner,  is  also  to  produce  such  fac-simile  imitations  of  common 
nature,  as  to  deceive  the  spectator  into  an  idea  that  they  are 
real  or  fortuitous.  It  thus  appears  that  there  are  four  distinct 
styles  in  which  grounds  may  be  laid  out,  without  any  reference 
to  the  natural  character  of  the  surface,  the  kinds  of  trees  planted, 
or  the  architectural  or  other  objects  introduced.  We  shall  briefly 
notice  the  leading  features  of  each  of  these  styles. 

The  Geometrical  Style  of  Landscape- Gardenings  or,  as  it  is 
frequently  called,  the  ancient,  or  architectural,  style,  is  evidently 
taken  from  the  architectural  lines  of  houses  and  fortifications ;  and 
it  was  accordingly,  when  it  was  the  sole  style  in  use  throughout 
Europe,  considered  to  be  as  much  the  province  of  the  architect  as 
the  house  itself.  The  antiquity  of  this  style  is  evidently  as  great  as 
that  of  house-building,  with  the  progress  of  which  it  must  have 
kept  pace  in  every  country.  As  the  first  beauties  attempted  in 
house-building  would  be  tnose  of  regularity  in  the  walls  and  roof, 
and  in  placing  the  doors  and  windows ;  so,  in  gardening,  the  fences, 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  roads  or  walks,  would  be 
made  regular*  The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  both  arts  would 
be  rendering  the  house,  and  also  the  garden,  symmetrical ;  one 
half  of  the  elevation  of  the  former,  and  of  the  ground  plan  of 
the  latter,  reflecting  the  other.  In  general,  the  house  was 
approached  directly  in  front,  by  a  straight  avenue,  bordered  on 
each  side  by  one  or  more  rows  of  trees ;  and  whatever  planta- 
tions or  enclosures  were  made  on  one  side  of  this  avenue,  were 
repeated  on  the  other  side.  Immediately  round  the  house,  and 
commonly  enclosed  by  a  half-sunk  wall  (the  excavation  or 
ditch  for  which  frequently  formed  a  canal,  or  moat,  flUed 
with  water),  was  the  garden,  in  which  were  cultivated  not  only 
flowers  and  fruits,  but,  for  a  long  period,  even  the  culinary 
v^etables.  Numerous  improvements  and  variations  were  made 
in  this  mode  of  arranging  grounds  in  the  architectural  style ; 
but  the  characteristic  of  all  these  variations,  and  that  which 
at  once  distinguished  them  from  surrounding  nature,  was,  the 
prevalence  of  geometrical  lines  as  the  boundaries  of  forms,  and 
of  regularity  in  the  distance  of  objects  from  one  another.  The 
lines  might  be  straight  or  curved,  or  combinations  of  straight 
and  curved  lines ;  but  they  never  deviated  into  lines  which  might 
have  been  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  chance*  Trees,  whether 
in  hedgerows,  avenues,  or  masses,  were  always  planted  at  re- 
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gular  distances;  and  never,  in  any  case,  so  as  to  leave  any  room 
for  mistaking  them  for  trees  which  had  belonged  to  some  natural 
wood  or  forest.  The  reason  of  all  this  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
The  whole  country  abounding  in  natural  and  irregular  forms, 
there  would  have  been  no  credit  for  either  wealth,  skill,  or  taste, 
obtained  by  imitating  these;  while,  by  employing  artificial  forms 
which  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  nature,  a  mark  of  distinction 
was  at  once  obtained,  which  conveyed  the  idea  of  wealth,  skill,  and 
taste ;  and  which  thus  answered  every  purpose  of  the  possessors. 
Hie  Irregular,  Natural-,  or  English,  Style.  As  the  lands 
devoted  to  agriculture  in  England  were,  sooner  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  generally  enclosed  with  hedges  and 
hedgerow  trees,  so  the  face  of  the  country  in  England, 
sooner  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  produced  an  appear- 
ance which  bore  a  closer  resemblance  to  country  seats  laid  out 
in  the  geometrical  style ;  and,  for  this  reason,  an  attempt  to 
imitate  uie  irregularity  of  nature,  in  laying  out  pleasure-grounds, 
was  made  in  England,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  sooner  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  hence  the  style  became  gene- 
rally known  as  English  gardening.  The  English,  or  natural,  style 
of  gardening  was  first  called  landscape-gardening  by  Shenstone; 
it  was  also  called  natural  gardening  by  Bosc,  Chinese  gardening 
by  Sir  W.  Chambers,  and  picturesque  gardening  by  Gabriel 
Thouin;  though  none  of  these  authors,  unless  we  except 
Chambers,  attempted  to  give  a  correct  definition  of  what  they 
meant  by  the  terms  they  used.  The  words  landscap^garden- 
ing  are  evidently  applicable  to  the  geometrical  style,  as  well  as  to 
the  natural  style;  because  landscapes  are  produced  by  both  : 
but  these  landscapes  diifer  in  being,  in  the  former  case,  a  geo- 
metrical disposition  of  nature,  and,  in  the  latter,  an  artistical 
imitation.  By  an  artistical  imitation  of  natural  scenery,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  natural  scenery  imitated  according  to  art,  is  to  be 
understood  a  representation  of  nature,  but  in  other  materials 
than  those  which  nature  employs.  Thus,  an  artistical  imitation  of 
a  landscape  is  made  by  the  landscape-painter,  by  using  colours 
upon  a  flat  surface ;  and  a  similar  imitation  of  man  and  other 
animals,  either  by  colours  on  a  flat  surface,  or  by  solid  forms  of 
wood,  marble,  or  stone,  carved  in  imitation  of  the  animals  them- 
selves. If,  instead  of  marble,  wood,  or  stone,  of  their  respect- 
ive natural  colours,  being  employed  as  the  material  in  which  to 
imitate  an  animal,  an  attempt  were  made  by  the  aid  of  colours 
and  of  various  other  materials  to  make  so  correct  a  representation 
of  it  as  that  it  might  be  mistake^  for  the  animal  itself,  this  would 
be  a  fac-simile  imitation  of  nature,  and  would  not  be  entitled  to 
rank  as  a  work  of  imaginative  art  It  might  have  great  merit 
as  a  piece  of  mechanical  skill  and  patient  labour ;  but  it  could 
never  be  considered  on  a  par  with  those  productions  in  which 
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the  thing  to  be  represented  was  imitated  in  a  manner,  or  by  a 
material,  totally  different  from  that  which  was  natural  to  it.  Now, 
in  the  imitation  of  natural  landscape  in  garden  scenery,  it  will 
very  properly  be  asked,  what  it  is  that  makes  that  kind  of  imi- 
tation artistical,  since  a  garden  landscape'  consists  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  ground,  no  less  than  a  natural  landscape.  Here 
we  must  confess  that  the  difference  between  a  natural  landscape 
and  a  garden  landscape  being  much  less  than  the  difference 
between  such  a  landscape  and  a  painted  representation  of  it,  it 
follows,  that  the  art  of  landscape-gardening  must  rank  much 
lower  in  the  scale  of  imitative  art  than  landscape-painting.  It  has, 
however,  the  same  advantage  over  landscape-painting  which 
architecture  has  over  sculpture;  viz.  that  of  combining  the  useful 
with  the  agreeable. 

Artistical  Imitations  of  Natural  Scenery.  Having  shown  the 
rank  which  landscape-gardening  holds  among  otner  arts,  we 
shall  now  point  out  in  what  manner  imitations  of  natural 
landscapes  in  gardening  may  be  rendered  artistical.  We  can- 
not substitute  anything  for  trees,  shrubs,  and  ground,  which 
shall  render  our  imitation  as  different  from  the  scene  imitated 
as  is  the  imitation  of  the  landscape-painter.  We  must  plant 
trees  and  shrubs  on  ground,  and  these  must  live  and  grow  as 
they  do  in  nature :  but  we  may  plant  them  differently  from  what 
is  done  by  nature  in  the  given  locality  and  country ;  and  this  may 
be  accomplished  in  three  different  ways.  First,  we  may  employ 
the  same  sorts  of  shrubs  and  trees  which  are  common  in  the  sur- 
rounding country;  but,  in  this  case,  we  must  arrange  them  differ- 
ently. Thus,  if  the  whole  country  be  covered  with  wood,  treated  as 
coppice-wood,  the  artistical  scenery  may  consist  wholly  of  groups 
of  full-grown  trees,  surrounded  by,  and  interspersed  with,  smooth 
turf;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  surrounding  woody  scenery 
be  composed  wholly  of  masses  of  full-grown  timber  trees,  such 
as  thick  close-growing  pine  groves,  we  may  employ  the  same 
kind  of  trees  sparingly,  on  an  extensive  breadth  of  smooth  turf, 
as  before.  There  are  various  other  modes  in  which  a  difference 
might  be  made  between  the  object  produced  and  the  object  imi- 
tated ;  but  these  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  this  first  or  lowest 
degree  of  artistical  imitation,  which  may  be  called  the  imitation 
of  indigenous  landscape. 

The  second  kind  of  imitation  consists  in  employing  trees  and 
shrubs  of  kinds  totally  different  from  those  of  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  which,  whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  their  arrange- 
ment, will,  at  first  sight,  distinguish  the  landscapes  of  which  they 
form  a  part  from  those  of  the  given  locality  or  country.  Thus,  in 
Britain,  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  North  America,  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  afford  ample  re- 
sources to  the  landscape-gardener.   Now,  the  trees  employed  in 
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this  imitation  of  nature  may  be  disposed  in  two  ways,  which  we 
have  already  designated  as  the  picturesque  and  the  gardenesque ; 
the  first  being  the  imitation  of  nature  in  a  wild  state,  such  as 
the  painter  delights  to  copy ;  and  the  second  the  imitation  of 
nature^  subjected  to  a  certain  degree  of  cultivation  or  improve- 
ment, suitable  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  man. 

Picturesque  Imitation,  To  design  and  execute  a  scene  in  either 
of  these  styles  of  imitative  art,  the  artist  would  require  to  have  the 
eye  of  a  landscape-painter ;  to  a  certain  extent,  the  science  of  an 
architect  and  of  a  botanist;  and  the  knowledge  of  a  horticulturist. 
Every  part  of  nature,  whether  rude  or  refined,  may  be  imitated 
according  to  art.  For  example,  an  old  gravel  pit,  which  had  be- 
come covered  with  bushes  and  indigenous  trees,  and  contained  a 
hovel  or  rude  cottage  in  the  bottom,  with  a  natural  path  worn  in 
the  grass  by  the  occupants,  would  be  improved  according  to 
imitative  art,  if  foreign  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  even  to  the 
grasses,  were  introduced  instead  of  indigenous  ones ;  and  a  Swiss 
cottage,  or  an  architectural  cottage  of  any  kind  that  would  not 
be  recognised  as  the  common  cottage  of  the  country,  substi- 
tuted for  the  hovel.  To  complete  the  character  of  art,  the  walk 
should  be  formed  and  gravelled,  at  least,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
prevent  its  being  mistaken  for  a  natural  path.  Rocky  scenery, 
aquatic  scenery,  dale  or  dingle  scenery,  forest  scenery,  copse 
scenery,  and  open  glade  scenery,  may  all  be  imitated  on  the 
same  principle;  viz.  that  of  substituting  foreign  for  indigenous 
vegetation,  and  laying  out  artificial  walks.  This  is  sufiScient  to 
constitute  a  picturesque  imitation  of  natural  scenery. 

Gardenesque  Imitation.  Where  the  gardenesque  style  of  imitat- 
ing nature  is  to  be  employed,  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
plants  must  be  separated ;  and,  instead  of  being  grouped  together 
as  in  forest  scenery  (where  two  trees,  or  a  tree  and  a  shrub,  often 
appear  to  spring  from  the  same  root,  and  this  root  is  accompanied 
by  large  rampant  herbs),  every  gardenesque  group  must  consist  of 
trees  which  do  not  touch  each  other,  and  which  only  become 
groups  by  being  as  near  together  as  is  practicable  without  touch- 
ing, and  by  being  apart  from  larger  masses,  or  from  single  trees  or 
rows  of  trees.  It  is  not  meant  by  this,  that  in  the  gardenesque  style 
the  trees  composing  a  group  should  all  be  equally  distant  from 
one  another;  for  in  that  case  they  would  not  form  a  whole, 
which  the  word  group  always  implies.  On  the  contrary,  though 
all  the  trees  in  a  gardenesque  group  ought  to  be  so  far  separated 
from  each  other  as  not  to  touch,  yet  the  degrees  of  separation 
may  be  as  different  as  the  designer  chooses,  provided  the  idea 
of  a  group  is  not  lost  sight  of. 

In^^.  47.  the  trees  are  arranged  in  the  gardenesque  manner ; 
and  in  J^.  48.,  in  the  picturesque  style.  The  same  character  is 
also  communicated  to  the  walks;  that  in  the  gardenesque  style 
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having  the  margins  definite  and  smooth,  while  the  picturesque 
walk  nas  the  edge  indefinite  and  rough.  Utility  requires  that 
the  gravel,  in  both  styles  of  walk,  should  be  smooth,  firm,  and 
dry ;  for  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  as  landscape-gar- 
dening is  a  useful  as  well  as  an  agreeable  art,  no  beauty  must 
ever  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  former  quality. 


ife"^ 


48 


In  laying  out  grounds,  or  in  criticising  such  as  are  already 
formed  by  eminent  artists,  it  is  necessary  always  to  bear  in  mind 
the  difierence  between  the  gardenesque  and  the  picturesque; 
that  is,  between  a  plantation  made  merely  for  picturesque  effect, 
and  another  made  for  gardenesque  effect  Gardenesque  effect 
in  plantations  is  far  too  little  attended  to  for  the  beauty  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  whether  individually  or  collectively ;  and  pic- 
turesque effect  is  not  generally  understood  by  gardeners :  so  that 
the  scenery  of  suburban  residences  is  often  neutralised  in  character 
by  the  ignorance  of  professional  landscape-gardeners  of  the  gar- 
denesque, and  of  professional  horticulturists  and  nurserymen 
of  the  picturesque.  To  make  the  most  of  any  place  however 
small,  all  the  styles  of  art  ought  to  be  familiar  to  the  artist;  be-» 
cause  there  are  few  places  in  which,  though  one  style  prevails, 
some  traits  of  other  styles  may  not  be  advantageously  introduced* 
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In  planting,  thinning,  and  pruning,  in  order  to  produce  gar- 
denesque  effect,  the  beauty  of  every  individual  tree  and  shrub,  as 
a  single  object,  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the 
beauty  of  the  mass :  while  in  planting,  thinning,  and  pruning  for 
picturesque  effect,  the  beauty  of  individual  trees  and  shrubs  is  of 
little  consequence;  because  no  tree  or  shrub,  in  a  picturesque 
plantation  or  scene,  should  stand  isolated,  and  each  should 
be  considered  as  merely  forming  part  of  a  group  or  mass.  In 
a  picturesque  imitation  of  nature,  the  trees  and  shrubs,  when 
planted,  should  be  scattered  over  the  ground  in  the  most  irr^u- 
lar  manner ;  both  in  their  disposition  with  reference  to  their  imme- 
diate effect  as  plants,  and  with  reference  to  their  future  effect  as 
trees  and  shrubs.  In  some  places  trees  should  prevail,  in  others 
shrubs ;  in  some  parts  the  plantation  should  be  thick,  in  others 
it  should  be  thin ;  two  or  three  trees,  or  a  tree  and  shrub,  ought 
often  to  be  planted  in  one  hole,  and  this  more  especially  on 
lawns.  Where,  on  the  contrary,  trees  and  shrubs  are  to  be  scat- 
tered in  the  gardenesque  manner,  every  one  should  stand  singly ; 
as  in  the  geometrical  manner  they  should  stand  in  regular  lines, 
or  in  some  regular  figure.  In  the  gardenesque,  there  mav  be 
single  trees  and  single  shrubs ;  but  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  single  tree  in  the  picturesque.  Every  tree,  in  the  picturesque 
style  of  laying  out  grounds,  must  always  be  grouped  with  some- 
thing else,  if  it  should  be  merely  a  shrub,  a  twiner,  or  a  tuft  of 
grass  or  other  plants  at  its  root  In  the  gardenesque,  the  beauty 
of  the  tree  consists  in  its  own  individual  perfections,  which  are 
fully  developed  in  consequence  of  the  isolated  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  grown;  in  the  picturesque,  the  beauty  of  a  tree  or 
shrub,  as  of  every  other  object  in  the  landscape,  consists  in  its 
fitness  to  group  with  other  objects.  Now,  die  fitness  of  one 
object  to  group  with  another  evidently  does  not  consist  in  the 
perfection  of  the  form  of  that  object,  but  rather  in  that  imperfec- 
tion which  requires  another  object  to  render  it  complete. 

In  RmtiCi  Indigenous^  or  Fac^simile  Imitations  of  Natural 
Scenery y  the  object,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  to  deceive 
the  spectator,  and  make  him  believe  that  the  scene  produced  is 
of  a  fortuitous  origin  ;  or  produced  by  the  humble  exertion  of 
a  country  labourer.  Such  scenes  differ  from  those  of  the  geometric 
style,  ana  also  from  those  of  artistical  imitation,  in  this,  thatthesame 
person  who  contrives  them  must  also  execute  them.  They  can 
have  no  merit  in  design,  and  only  mechanical  merit  in  the  execution. 
They  scarcely  require  the  aid  of  either  a  professional  landscape- 
gardener,  or  a  professional  horticulturist ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  could  not  be  executed  by  every  common  labourer.  The 
imitation  of  such  scenes  must  be  made  by  a  sort  of  self-taught 
artist,  or  a  regularly  instructed  artist  who  will  condescend  to 
accept  of  this  kind  of  employment 

Those  suburban  residences  in  which  it  might  be  desirable  to 
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produce  a  iac-simile  imitation  of  fortuitous  scenery  ought  to 
be  situated  in  or  near  the  heart  of  a  large  town,  in  order  that 
the  scene  created  may  contrast  the  more  advantageously  with 
every  thing  around  it.  In  many  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  other  towns  which  are  built  of  brick,  and  where 
gravel  is  found  for  forming  the  roads,  there  are  often  clay  pits  or 
gravel  pits  on  the  ground  which  is  to  be  let  for  building  on ; 
as  in  other  situations  there  are  old  chalk  pits  or  stone  quarries. 
Suppose  a  pit  of  either  kind  to  be  in  some  part  of  a  piece  of 
ground  of  an  acre  or  two  in  extent,  which  is  to  be  laid  out  as  a 
suburban  residence ;  and  that  it  were  thought  advisable,  as  an 
episode  to  the  general  scenery  of  the  place,  that  a  fac-simile 
imitation  of  nature  should  be  created  in  this  pit  As  a  first  ex- 
ample, we  shall  suppose  that  the  pit  is  a  clay  pit,  and  not  fit  for 
a  human  habitation  at  the  bottom.  In  this  case,  let  the  bottom 
of  the  pit  be  covered  with  turf,  smooth  in  some  places,  and  in 
others  mixed  with  nettles,  thistles,  and  other  weeds,  and  vsgried 
by  thorns,  briars,  brambles,  elder  bushes,  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs  that  generally  spring  up  on  waste  ground.  In  one  or  two 
parts  of  the  bottom  of  the  pit  let  there  be  pools  of  water,  with  rushes 
and  other  aanatic  plants,  and  some  alders  and  willows  of  the  com- 
monest kind  for  shade,  lliese  and  other  details  being  executed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  surround  it  on  the  outside  by  a  thick  plant- 
ation of  one  or  two  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  are  gene- 
rally found  in  copse-wood ;  and  let  there  be  a  winding  straggling 
path  through  this  copse-wood,  of  such  a  length  as  to  obliterate  for 
the  moment  the  impression  of  the  artificial  scenery  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  pleasure-grounds  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator 
while  he  is  pursuing  the  winding  slightly  marked  path  among 
the  bushes  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  If  the  plantation  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedge  or  other  fence,  and  the  entrance  to  the  path 
were  through  a  gap  in  this  fence,  the  deception  would  be  the 
more  complete. 

The  second  example  we  shall  suppose  to  be  a  dry  gravel  pit, 
and  that  in  the  bottom  of  it  a  dwelling-place  might  be  formed  for 
a  workman  and  his  wife,  with  a  hovel  to  serve  as  a  cow-shed, 
in  which  cows  might  be  kept  for  the  family,  and  in  which  also 
an  ass  might  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  gardener,  in  rolling  his 
walks,  carting  manure  and  weeds,  and  for  other  purposes.  In- 
stead of  a  crooked  footpath  entering  through  a  gap  in  a  hedge,  as 
in  the  first  example,  a  rough  winding  road  might  be  formed, 
by  which  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  gravel  had  been 
carted  out  of  the  pit,  but  which,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  time,  had 
become  principally  covered  with  grass ;  and  this  might  be  en- 
tered through  an  old  rickety  gate ;  while  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  there  might  be  the  cottage  dwelling,  and  the  hovels,  which, 
though  comfortable  within,  ought   to  appear  in  a  half-ruined 
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State  without;  and  a  hayrick  rudely  fenced  round,  with  a  small 
stack  of  fagots  for  fuel,  &c«  The  reader  can  easily  supply 
the  rest. 

Both  these  examples  would  be  fac-simile  imitations,  which 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  nature  itself,  or  what  we  call  rustic 
scenery ;  and,  though  they  might,  and  doubtless  would,  afford 
pleasure  in  themselves,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  scenery  around 
them,  yet  that  pleasure  could  in  no  respect  be  considered  as  re- 
sulting from  them  as  works  of  art,  unless  we  were  told  that 
they  were  artificial  creations. 

Comparative  Moits  of  the  different  Styles.  We  have  been 
thus  diffuse  on  the  different  styles  of  laying  out  grounds,  in 
order  to  show  the  distinctive  character  of  each ;  and  that  each 
has  its  peculiar  uses  and  beauties.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
modern  or  irregular  style  of  laying  out  grounds,  it  has  been 
customary  to  consider  that  style  only  as  exclusively  beautiful ; 
and. the  geometrical  style  as  unnatural  and  altogether  in  bad 
taste.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion  pervading,  we  may  say, 
all  ranks,  and  being  found  in  all  books  that  mention  gardening 
as  an  art  of  taste,  we  see  constant  attempts  made  to  introduce 
the  irregular  manner  of  planting,  and  serpentine  lines,  in  places 
where  they  are  altogether  unsuitable.  For  exaniple,  it  is  not 
uncommon,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  to  find  a  garden,  or  a 
public  square,  with  the  boundary  fence  in  a  straight  line,  and 
parallel  to  it  a  serpentine  gravel  walk.  If  the  reader  has  un- 
derstood the  remarks  in  this  and  the  preceding  subsection,  he 
will  feel  and  comprehend  the  utter  want  of  harmony  which 
exists  between  the  straight  line  and  the  serpentine  line,  inde- 
pendently of  the  impossibility  of  walking  with  comfort,  when,  at 
every  five  or  six  steps,  the  walk  makes  a  turn ;  and  where  the 
turns,  for  some  distance  before  the  eye,  may  be  all  seen  at  once. 
For  such  scenes,  and  for  all  small  gardens,  bordered  by  straight 
lines,  the  ancient  or  geometrical  style  is  unquestionably  the  best ; 
and  as  a  proof  that  tnis  is  the  case,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
all  small  gardens  are  laid  out  in  this  style  involuntarily,  by  those 
who  have  no  preconceived  ideas  on  the  subject,  doubtless  from 
an  innate  feeling  that  it  is  the  most  suitable  to  the  boundary 
fence.  Another  class  of  persons,  who  know  just  enough  of  gar- 
dening to  be  aware  that  there  are  two  styles,  and  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  the  ancient  style  decried  by  all  the  authors 
who  have  written  or  even  touched  on  gardening  since  the  time  of 
Horace  Walpole,  look  at  the  straight  walks  of  their  small  walled 
gardens  as  deformities ;  and  regret  that  they  cannot,  for  want 
of  room,  indulge  in  that  style  which  alone  they  have  been  taught 
to  esteem  as  beautiful.  Such  ideas  are  entirely  the  result  of 
prejudice  ia  favour  of  opinions  expressed  by  men  considered  as 
authorities,  and  who,  at  the  time  they  wrote,  were  so  much  cap- 
tivated by  the  novelty  of  the  irregular  style,   that  they  could 
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not  allow  themselves  to  do  justice  to  any  other.  Hence,  they 
condemned  the  geometric  or  regular  manner,  without  stopping 
to  enquire  into  its  merits ;  of,  in  their  admiration  of  the  modern 
style,  being  able  to  separate  what  was  merely  the  effect  of  no« 
velty,  from  what  was  due  to  its  permanent  characteristics.  If 
what  we  have  said  on  this  subject  has  been  understood  by  the 
reader,  he  will  consider  the  ancient  style  as  equal  in  point  of 
merit  to  the  modern  one,  and  possessing  quite  as  much  claim  to 
be  called  natural,  and  in  good  taste,  as  it  does.  In  fact,  the 
geometric  style  may  be  said  to  be  the  more  natural  of  the  two  ; 
since  the  first  indications  which  children  and  rude  nations  give 
of  buildings,  sculpture,  gardening,  or  any  other  ornamental 
or  mixed  art,  are  always  marked  by  regularity,  or  some  dispo- 
sition of  the  materials  which  shows  the  object  produced  to  be 
the  work  of  man,  and  not  the  result  of  nature. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  safely  be  laid  down,  that  whenever 
a  piece  of  ground  to  be  laid  out  as  a  garden  is  small,  and  bounded 
by  straight  lines,  the  geometrical  style  is  that  which  ought 
to  be  employed ;  that  when  the  ground  to  be  laid  out  as  a  garden 
is  large,  it  may  be  laid  out  in  any  style,  or  partly  in  the  regular, 
and  partly  in  the  irregular  styles ;  and  that  where  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  varied,  the  irregular  style  is  most  suitable ;  while 
the  geometrical  style  should  be  preferred  when  the  surface  is 
even  or  flat. 

With  respect  to  those  modifications  of  the  irregular  style 
which  we  have  described  as  the  picturesque,  gardenesque,  and 
rustic  or  rural,  the  first,  as  it  requires  least  labour  in  the  ma- 
nagement, is  best  adapted  for  grounds  of  considerable  extent ; 
the  second  is  more  suitable  for  those  persons  who  are  botanists, 
rather  than  general  admirers  of  scenery,  because  it  is  best  cal- 
culated for  displaying  the  individual  beauty  of  trees  and  plants, 
and  the  high  order  and  keeping  of  lawns,  walks,  &c. ;  and  the 
third  for  persons  of  a  romantic  or  sentimental  turn  of  mind,  who 
delight  in  surrounding  themselves  with  scenery  associated  with  a 
station  in  life  strongly  opposed  to  that  in  which  they  are  really 
placed ;  or  to  attract  attention  by  producing  a  striking  contrast 
to  refined  and  artistical  scenery,  whether  in  the  irregular  or  geo- 
metric styles. 

SuBSBCT.  3.     Of  those  Principles  tohich  are  peculiar  to  Architecture 
and  Landscape' Gardening  respectively. 

Having  treated  on  those  principles  which  are  common  to 
architecture  and  landscape-gardening,  it  seems  reasonable  that 
something  should  be  said  on  such  as  are  peculiar  to  each.  These, 
it  must  be  at  once  obvious,  are  very  different  in  the  two  arts ; 
since  in  the  one,  viz.  architecture,  the  artist  has  to  operate  with 
inanimate  matter,  in  consequence  of  which  his  productions  are 
most  perfect  the  moment  after  they  are  finished  ;  while,  in  the 
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Other,  he  has  to  operate  with  materials  which  live  and  grow,  and 
the  effect  of  which  depends  on  time  and  future  management. 

Pet-manence  may  be  said  to  be  the  principle  which  is  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  of  architecture,  and  which  leads  to  all  the 
various  subordinate  principles  and  rules  taught  by  the  art  of 
building ;  such  as  stability  of  position,  durability  of  materials, 
strength  of  construction,  &c. 

Progress  may  he  said  to  be  the  peculiar  principle  which  is 
characteristic  of  landscape-gardening,  and  which  leads  to  all 
the  subordinate  principles  and  rules  which  regulate  gardening 
as  an  art  of  culture.  Among  these  are,  providing  for  growth,  by 
suiting  the  trees  to  soil,  situation,  and  climate ;  providing  for 
their  Uiture  increase  in  size,  by  thinning  and  pruning ;  providing 
for  all  the  various  points  of  culture  and  management;  and  pro- 
viding for  removal  and  decay,  by  the  introduction  or  substitution 
of  young  plants. 

In  comparing  any  house  with  any  garden,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  one  is  nearly  always  the  same ;  and  that  the  other, 
not  only  changes  every  year,  but  changes  with  every  season. 
Every  natural  change  which  takes  effect  on  an  architectural 
structure  after  it  is  completed,  may  be  considered  as  a  step  in 
its  progress  to  decay ;  while  every  natural  change  in  a  garden, 
after  it  is  completed,  and  up  to  a  certain  point,  is  a  step  in  its 
progress  to  maturity.  It  is  the  business  of  the  architect,  there- 
fore, to  bring  his  work  as  near  to  perfection  as  he  can  himself, 
and  to  construct  it  so  that  it  may  remain  as  long  as  possible 
without  change ;  while  it  is  that  of  the  landscape-gardener  to  form 
his  plan  and  execute  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  it  may  admit 
of  all  those  future  alterations,  such  as  the  removal  of  trees  bv 
thinning,  altering  their  shapes  or  sizes,  pruning,  &c.,  which 
the  progress  of  trees  and  shrubs  generally,  and  the  growth  and 
habit  of  particular  kinds,  will  require. 

Our  object  in  mentioning  these  two  principles  is,  to  show  that 
inasmuch  as  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  building  is  essential  to 
the  architect,  so  is  that  of  gardening,  as  an  art  of  culture,  to  the 
landscape-gardener. 

Sect.  II.  Ground  Plans  for  laying  out  and  planting  Suburban 
Gardens^  with  Directions  for  their  Management^  and  Estimates 
of  tJieir first  Cost  and  yearly  Expense, 

Suburban  gardens  may  be  classed  in  the  same  manner  as 
houses,  viz.  into  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  rates. 

First-rate  Gardens  we  shall  consider  as  including  all  those 
which  have  a  lawn  and  pleasure-ground,  and  also  a  park  or 
farm.  In  residences  of  this  class,  the  house  stands  at  some 
distance  from  the  entrance  gate  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  grounds 
may  be  from  ten  acres  upwards. 

Second-rate  Gardens  we  shall  consider  as  those  in  which  the 
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bouse  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  entrance  gate,  but  to 
wbicb  tbere  is  no  park  or  farm  attacbed.  Tbese  residences 
bave  a  pleasure-ground,  a  walled  kitcben-garden,  and  stable 
offices;  and  tbeir  extent  may  be  from  two  acres  upwards. 

Third-rate  Gardens  may  be  sucb  as  bave  tbe  house  at  some 
distance  from  tbe  entrance  gate,  but  in  wbicb  tbe  lawn,  pleasure- 
ground,  and  kitcben-garden  are  combined ;  and  tbey  may  be  an 
acre  or  more  in  extent. 

Fourth'-rate  Gardens  are  tbose  in  wbicb  tbe  bouse  forms  part 
of  a  street  or  row  ;  and  tbeir  extent  may  be  from  one  percb  to  an 
acre. 

Tbe  first  tbree  of  tbese  classes  may  be  considered  as  villa 
gardens ;  and  tbe  gardens  of  street  bouses  and  cottage  gardens 
are  included  in  tbe  fourtb.  It  may  be  observed  bere,  tbat  tbe 
size  or  rate  of  tbe  garden  is  not  necessarily  a  criterion  for  tbe 
size  and  rate  of  tbe  bouse ;  for,  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
town,  it  is  very  common  to  find  a  first-rate  bouse  forming  one 
of  a  row  of  bouses  placed  along  a  road,  witb  a  fourtb-rate  gar- 
den ;  and,  fartber  in  tbe  country,  it  is  equally  common  to  find  a 
cottage  removed  to  some  distance  from  tbe  road,  and  standing 
in  a  tbird,  or  even  second,  rate  garden.  We  shall  commence 
witb  the  lowest  class,  or  fourth-rate  gardens. 

SuBSECT.  1.      On  laying  outy  plantings  and  managing  Fourth'rate 
Suburban  Gardens. 

In  treating  of  this  class  of  gardens,  we  shall  first  take  into 
consideration  those  circumstances  which  are  common  to  tbe 
class ;  next,  tbose  which  depend  on  particular  circumstances  of 
situation  and  extent  relatively  to  the  bouse ;  and,  thirdly,  tbose 
which  depend  on  the  taste  and  wishes  of  tbe  occupier. 

Tbe  general  considerations  are  tbose  which  relate  to  permanent 
out-door  arrangements  and  aspect. 

The  relative  considerations  include  tbe  gardens  of  houses  in  a 
connected  row  or  street ;  the  gardens  of  double  detached  bouses, 
tbat  is  of  bouses  built  in  pairs,  and  forming  part  of  a  row ;  and 
the  gardens  of  houses  which  are  detached  on  every  side,  but 
which  still  form  part  of  a  row,  or  line  of  bouses. 

Tbe  personal  considerations  are,  laying  out  and  planting  with 
a  view  to,  1.  Economy  in  the  first  cost;  2.  Economy  in  the  after- 
management  ;  3.  Profit ;  4.  Exercise  and  recreation  for  tbe  oc- 
cupier and  his  family ;  5.  Growing  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables, 
witb  some  flowers ;  6.  Growing  only  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers ;  7.  Growing  tropical  fruits  and  flowers,  and  forcing; 
8.  Florist's  flowers ;  and,  9.  Forming  a  botanical  collection. 

Division  i.     General  Considerations. 
§  1.    Permanent  out^door  Arrangements.  —  Tbe  house  being 
built,  we  shall  suppose  tbe  whole  plot  of  ground,  including 
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the  front  garden,  the  space  on  which  the  house  stands,  and  the 
back  garden,  to  vary  from  50  ft  to  300  ft.  in  length,  and  from 
20  ft.  to  1 00  ft.  in  breadth ;  for  the  same  modes  of  planting  and  lay- 
ing out  are  applicable  to  all  the  plots  between  these  twoextremes, 
and  even  to  larger  and  smaller  ones  attached  to  houses,  forming 
part  of  a  street  or  row.  The  soil  of  such  a  plot,  whether  large  or 
small,  we  may  suppose  to  be  a  loam  more  or  less  light  or  heavy  ; 
that  soil  being  more  common  than  any  other  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns,  because  they  are  generally  built  in  valleys  or 
plains,  where  the  soil  Is  most  commonly  alluvial  or  clayey, 
though  sometimes  it  is  sandy  or  gravelly.  The  surface  of  plots 
of  ground  within  the  given  limits  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than 
tolerably  even ;  for,  though  it  may  slope  in  some  directions,  and 
have  some  holes  and  protuberances,  from  accidental  circum- 
stances, it  can  scarcely  have  any  natural  undulations.  The  extent 
and  the  kind  of  ground  being  given,  the  first  things  to  be  con- 
sidered are,  the  supply  of  water  or  of  gas  to  the  house,  if  by 
pipes  that  come  through  the  garden  ;  the  pump  or  well,  if  wa- 
ter is  not  laid  on :  the  outbuildings,  if  any ;  the  under-drainage 
of  the  ground;  the  surface  drainage ;  the  number  and  direction 
of  the  walks ;  the  improvement  of  the  texture  of  the  soil ;  and  the 
arrangement  for  posts  for  drying  clothes.  The  rate  of  the  house 
is  not  an  important  object  of  consideration,  as  it  is  chiefly  a  guide 
in  so  far  as  it  respects  the  kind  and  the  magnitude  of  the  out- 
buildings. 

Pipes  through  the  Garden,  for  Water  or  Gas,  S^c.  As  most 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  are  supplied  with 
water  from  public  sources,  by  means  of  small  pipes  laid  from  a 
main  pipe  in  the  street  to  the  cistern  or  cisterns  in  the  house, 
one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to,  in  contriving  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  front  garden,  is,  to  fix  on  the  place  where  the  service- 
pipe,  as  it  is  called,  shall  be  laid  down.  The  object  should  be,  to 
secure  the  pipe  from  frost  throughout  the  whole  of  its  length,  and 
to  admit  of  its  being  laid  bare,  when  necessary,  for  repairs,  with  as 
little  derangement  to  the  garden,  and  especially  to  the  walks,  as 
possible.  The  service  water-pipe  commonly  enters  the  front 
garden  under  the  sill  of  the  street  entrance  or  gate,  and  is  con- 
ducted along  one  side  of  the  walk,  or  through  that  part  of  the 
lawn,  or  front  garden,  on  which  there  are  few  trees  or  shrubs,  to 
the  cisterns  in  the  house  or  in  the  area.  The  depth  of  the  trench, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  the  pipe  is  laid,  ought  not  to  be  less  than 
3  ft,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  frost ;  and  if,  in  any  part,  it  passes 
through  ground  which  is  likely  to  be  occasionally  trenched,  there 
ought  to  be  a  line  of  bricks  or  tiles  placed  immediately  over  the 
pipe,  to  protect  it  from  the  spade  or  mattock.  Second  and  third- 
rate  suburban  houses  are  frequently  supplied  with  cas  from  the 
mains,  which  are  carried  along  the  streets  for  the  public  lamps,  for 
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a  lamp  outside  the  front  door ;  and,  probably,  gas  will  ere  long  be 
required,  even  in  fourth-rate  houses,  for  the  purposes  of  cookery. 
The  service-pipes  for  conveying  gas  need  not  be  laid  deeper 
in  the  soil  than  1  ft,  as  they  are  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost ; 
but,  like  the  water-pipes,  they  ought  to  be  protected,  by  bricks 
or  tiles,  from  the  risk  of  the  spade,  when  the  gravel  of  the  walks 
is  turned  or  flower-beds  are  dug;  and,  like  them,  they  should  be 
laid  down  in  such  a  direction  as  that,  when  repairs  are  wanted,  they 
may  occasion  as  little  derangement  of  the  surface  of  the  ground 
as  possible.  In  general,  the  gas-pipe  should  not  be  laid  directly 
over  the  water-pipe ;  because,  in  that  case,  the  latter  could  not 
be  laid  bare  and  examined  without  disturbing  the  former.  If, 
however,  the  water-pipe  is  laid  so  deep  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  frost,  or  of  being  disturbed  by  the  spade,  it  is  not  likely  to 
require  repair  for  many  years,  or  even  a  lifetime;  except  at  its 
junction  with  the  main  pipe  in  the  street,  and  with  the  cistern  in 
the  house  or  In  the  area ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  the  gas-pipe  may  be 
laid. over  it.  That  part  of  the  water-pipe  which  rises  out  of  the 
ground  to  supply  the  cistern,  if  not  carefully  protected  by  a  thick 
casing  of  charcoal,  ashes,  or  sand,  enclosed  in  brickwork,  will  be 
liable  to  be  frozen  and  burst  every  winter;  more  especially  where 
the  cistern  is  placed  in  the  area.  The  connexion,  indeed,  of  the 
service  water-pipe  with  the  cisterns  of  a  house  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  points  which  the  builder  has  to  manage.  It  is  very  com- 
monly got  over  by  directing  the  servants  of  the  occupier,  when  the 
winter  approaches,  to  wrap  straw  round  the  pipes  where  they  join 
the  cistern ;  or,  perhaps,  a  cock  is  so  placed  as  to  enable  the 
servants  to  empty  the  service-pipe,  or  that  portion  of  it  next  the 
cistern,  every  time  that  the  cistern  is  filled  ;  but,  as  these  precau- 
tionary measures  are  commonly  delayed  till  after  a  severe  frost 
has  occurred,  the  pipes  are  generally  burst  once  or  twice  every 
winter,  and  the  plumber  requires  to  be  called  in  accordingly. 
There  are,  indeed,  very  few  second  and  third-rate  suburban 
houses,  the  occupiers  of  which  have  not  a  plumber's  bill  to  pay 
every  year.  The  greatest  care,  therefore,  is  requisite,  to  have 
the  service  water-pipe  rendered  perfectly  secure  from  frost, 
from  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  main  in  the  street,  to  the  ori- 
fice of  the  cock  which  delivers  the  water  to  the  cistern ;  and 
builders  and  occupiers  should  insist  on  their  plumbers  making 
sure  of  this  result. 

Out-buildingSf  Pump  or  fVell,  8fc.  In  gardens  to  third  and 
fourth-rate  houses  a  privy  is  commonly  required  outside  the 
house,  and  a  dusthole  is  essential.  Both  these  ought  to  be  placed 
close  to  the  house  behind,  and  near  the  back  door,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  as  conveniently  reached  as  possible.  At  the  bottoms 
of  gardens,  even  pf  the  smallest  size,  it  will  generally  be  found 
useful  to  have  a  shed  for  lumber,  clothes-posts,  old  wood  for 
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fuel,  &c. ;  and  a  pit,  3  Ft.  square  and  2  ft.  deep,  lined  with  brick 
or  stone,  for  such  rubbish  as  will  rot  into  manure.  There  should, 
also,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  be  a  pump  or  well,  because,  even  if 
it  does  not  supply  water  fit  for  the  kitchen,  it  will,  at  least,  be  use- 
ful for  watering  the  garden,  and  in  case  of  fire.  If  the  occupier 
is  much  attached  to  gardening,  and  intends  to  cultivate  culinary 
vegetables,  a  manure  tank,  for  liquid  manure  (which  might  serve, 
in  some  cases,  as  a  cesspool  for  the  privy),  would  be  found  useful ; 
and,  if  it  were  properly  constructed  of  brick  laid  in  cement, 
with  a  closely  fitted  covering  stone,  it  would  be  attended  with 
no  offensive  smell.  When  the  family  washing  is  performed  at 
home,  the  soapsuds  should  always  be  emptied  into  this  tank,  as, 
after  they  have  fermented  for  some  time,  they  make  excellent 
manure*  It  is  convenient  to  have  the  shed,  well,  &c.,  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  garden ;  or,  in  whatever  part  of  it  they  may 
be,  to  have  them  hidden  from  the  windows  of  the  hou^,  and 
from  those  of  the  adjoining  houses,  by  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs.  In  fourth-rate  gardens  to  first  or  second-rate  houses, 
there  may  be  one  or  more  bowers,  or  covered  seats ;  and  these, 
and  also  architectural  ornaments  and  green-houses,  or  other 
plant-houses,  if  they  are  required,  ought  to  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration before  determining  on  the  position  of  the  drains,  and 
the  direction  of  the  walks. 

Drainage^  Walks^  and  Texture  of  the  Soil^  8fc.  The  ground, 
where  not  naturally  dry,  ought  to  be  perfectly  under-drained,  by 
drains  down  the  middle  of  both  the  front  and  back  gardens, 
communicating  with  the  public  sewer,  or  with  some  other  main 
drain ;  or,  if  the  back  garden  be  large,  and  the  soil  very  wet, 
there  may  be  a  drain  along  one  side  of  each  of  the  side  walks  : 
to  these  drains  there  ought  to  be  communications,  with  gra- 
tings at  regular  distances,  if  the  walks  are  above  100  ft.  in 
length ;  but,  if  they  are  shorter,  one  grating,  in  the  lowest  point 
of  tne  garden,  will  be  sufficient  If  the  garden  be  50  ft.  or  60  ft. 
broad,  the  soil  a  very  strong  clay,  and  the  surface  flat,  there 
ought  not  only  to  be  drains  to  the  walks,  but  drains  to  the 
part  of  the  garden  kept  under  kitchen  crops  or  flowers,  and  also 
to  those  parts  which  are  kept  under  grass.  Nothing  contributes 
more  to  the  comfort  afforded  by  a  garden  on  a  strong  clayey  soil, 
than  thorough  drainage ;  without  which,  it  is  impossible  to  walk 
out  in  it  after  a  shower  of  rain,  though  this  is  generally  one  of  the 
most  delightful  times  in  which  a  garden  can  be  viewedT)y  a  per- 
son fond  of  gardening.  In  very  small  gardens,  where  it  is  not 
considered  ne.cessary  to  have  under-drains,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
direct  the  water  by  the  surface-drainage  to  one  point,  where  it 
may  sink  into  the  soil.  The  proper  execution  of  the  surface- 
drainage  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  enjoyment  of  every 
description  of  garden^  whether  large  or  small ;  more  especially 
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of  all  such  as  are  on  loamy  or  clayey  soils.     For  this  reason, 
even,  in  some  cases,  before  determining  on  the  under-drainage  of 
the  back  garden,  the  surface-drahiage,  ouffht  to  be  attended  to 
by  smoothing  down  all  the  inequalities  oithe  ground,  and  by 
forming  it  so  as  to  give  it  an  inclination,  or  slope,  to  some  one 
point  in  the  garden,  generally  that  which  is  the  most  distant 
from  the  house.     To  this  point  all  the  rain  water  that  falls  on 
the  walks  should  run,  and  find  an  exit  either  by  a  porous  sub- 
soil, or  by  a  grating  communicating  with  an  under-drain.     In 
back  gardens  of  great  length,  it  may  happen  that  the  middle  is 
the  lowest  part  of  the  surface ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
surface  water  ought  to  be  directed  thither  from  both  extremities ; 
but  in  fourth-rate  gardens  it  seldom  happens  that  the  surface 
may  not  be  made  to  slope  from  the  house  to  the  extreme  end 
of  the  back  garden,  even  though  it  should  be  200  fl.  in  length. 
In  regard  to  front  gardens,  if  the  walk  and  the  lawn  have  an  in- 
clination from  the  house  to  the  street,  that  will  generally  be 
found  sufficient      The  surface- drainage,  and  also  the  under 
drainage,  beinff  determined  on  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  we 
shall  suppose  tnat  he  has  had  the  surface  of  the  ground,  both 
before  and  behind  the  house,  sloped  accordingly.  The  next  point 
is  to  determine  the  number  and  direction  of  the  walks ;  because 
it  is  alongside  of  them  that  the  under-drains  are  commonly 
formed  with  the  greatest  advantage.     In  all  small  gardens,  the 
object  is  to  get  as  long  a  walk  as  possible ;    and  the  longest 
line  within  any  given  space  must  necessarily  be  that  which  goes 
round  it.     The  direction  and  position  of  the  walks  in  fourth- 
rate  gardens  is  therefore  easily  settled.     The  next  point  is  to 
determine  where  the  drains  are  to  be  placed,  and  to  have  them 
dug  and  filled  in,  the  manner  of  doing  which  will  be  treated  of 
under  the  head  of  warden  operations.     The  walks  may  be  then 
hollowed  out,  in  the  manner  which  will  also  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed ;  and  the  ^ound  which  is  to  be  planted  or  covered  with 
turf  may  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  2  fl.  or  3  fl. ;  and,  in  per- 
forming this  operation,  if  the  soil  requires  to  be  rendered  lighter, 
or  more  porous,  which  is  always  the  case  with  a  strong  clay,  it 
ought  to  be  mixed  with  lime  rubbish,  gravel,  or  sand,  or  with  all 
of  these,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  readily  pervious  to 
water.     It  is  more  especially  necessary  to  do  this  in  those  parts 
of  the  garden  which  are  most  in  shade;  particularly  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house,  when  it  fronts  the  south.  '  The  ground 
being  trenched,  and  the  walks  hollowed  out,  the  whole  should 
remain  some  weeks,  and,  if  convenient,  one  whole  winter,  to  settle, 
before  the  final  smoothing  of  the  surface,  the  graveling  or  paving 
of  the  walks,  the  edging  of  them,  and  the  planting  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs.    When  so  much  time  cannot  be  allowed  for  the  ground 
to  settle,  it  is  better  not  to  trench  it  under  where  the  walks  and 
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their  edgings  are  to  be  placed  at  all,  but  merely  to  dig  it;  be- 
cause,  when  trenched  ground  does  not  settle  evenly,  which  it 
very  seldom  does,  the  materials  of  which  the  walk  is  formed, 
and  its  edgings,  require,  after  a  few  months,  to  be  taken  up 
and  relaid. 

Arrangements  for  Posts  for  Clothes- Lines.  One  considerable 
advantage  of  a  suburban  residence  io  most  families,  and  par- 
ticularly to  such  as  have  children,  is,  that  they  are  enabled  by  it 
to  wash  at  home,  and  have  their  clothes  dried  in  the  open  air. 
In  the  country,  clothes  are  generally  dried  on  hedges  or  bushes; 
but  in  suburban  gardens  they  are  commonly  hung  on  lines 
which  are  stretched  from  post  to  post  along  one  side,  or  round 
the  entire  garden.  In  gardens  to  houses  of  the  smallest  size, 
these  posts  are  commonly  fixed  in  the  gi'ound,  and  the  lines 
fastened  to  them  on  washing  days,  and  taken  down  when  not 
wanted ;  but,  in  all  the  better  description  of  gardens,  sockets, 
which  have  been  previously  fitted  to  the  lower  part  of  the  posts, 
are  fixed  in  the  ground;  and  into  these  the  posts  are  inserted 
on  washing  days,  and  the  lines  attached  to  them.  When  the 
clothes  are  dried,  and  the  lines  are  also  dry,  and  have  been 
taken  ofiT  and  laid  in  a  dry  part  of  the  wash-house  or  back 
kitchen,  the  posts  are  taken  up  out  of  the  sockets,  and  put  some- 
where under  cover.  If  there  is  no  shed,  they  may  be  laid  on 
brackets  projecting  from  the  boundary  wall,  with  a  coping  board 
close  over  them  to  throw  off  the  rain. 

Fig.  49.  shows  the  socket  for  the 
clothes-post :  it  is  made  of  four  pieces 
^t  of  board,  forming  a  rectangular  tube, 
rather  narrower  at  the  lower  end  ;  and 
^  is  a  cap,  or  cover,  also  of  wood,  with 
n  ring  in  the  top  for  lifting  it  off,  which 
is  put  on  when  the  posts  are  not  in  use, 
to  prevent  the  socket  from  being  filled 
up  with  dirt  and  stones;  the  length  of 
the  tube  forming  the  socket  is  gene- 
rally about  18  in.,  and  the  width  inside 
about  4  in.  at  top  and  3  in.  at  bottom. 
Fig.  50.  represents  a  clothes-post:  it  has  a 
shoulder  at  the  lower  end  (at  u\  to  prevent  it 
from  being  wedged  too  firmly  into  the  socket; 
and  two  pins  (t?)  passed  through  the  top,  in  op- 
posite directions,  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  the 
lines.  In  some  gardens  the  lines  are  fastened  to 
trees,  or  stretched  across  the  garden  from  hooks 
in  the  side  walls ;  but  the  most  convenient  position  is  along  the 
sides  of  the  walks,  over  the  margin  of  the  turf,  so  that  a  person 
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may  stand  on  the  walk,  while  hanging  up  and  taking  down  the 
clothes. 

§  2.  Laying  out  and  planting  Fourth-rate  Suburban  Gardens^ 
relatively  to  Aspect,  As  gardens  of  this  class  are  always  of  com- 
paratively small  size,  they  are  more  influenced  by  their  aspect, 
and  the  position  of  the  house  relatively  to  them,  than  any  others. 
The  first  point,  therefore,  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  in 
contriving  how  they  are  to  be  laid  out  and  planted,  is,  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  the  surface  of  the  garden,  and  the  walls  or  other 
fences  by  which  it  is  bounded,  are  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  throughout  the  year.  On  the  degree  of  exposure  to  the 
sun  all  the  future  operations  depend ;  for  this  must  determine 
the  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  that  will  thrive  in  the  garden ; 
and  on  these  trees  and  plants  necessarily  depends  the  kind 
of  soil  that  ought  to  be  procured  for  growing  them  in,  or 
the  improvement  that  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  the  soil  already 
there;  as  well  as  the  future  culture  of  the  whole.  Fig.  51.  is  a 
diagram,  representing  the  four  leading  directions  of  streets 
which  occur  in  towns  and  their  suburbs  ;  and  the  bare  inspection 
of  this  figure  will  show  what  positions  are  most  favourable  for 
the  admission  of  the  sun  to  the  surface  and  boundary  walls  of 
the  gardens,  as  well  as  to  the  different  sides  of  the  houses, 
throughout  the  year.  In  this  figure,  a  a  represent  two  rows  of 
houses  placed  in  a  direction  parallel  to  a  street  running  north 
and  south ;  in  the  gardens  of  which  there  will  be  no  shadow 
at  midday  throughout  the  vear,  but  those  of  the  separation 
fences:  if  these  are  low,  or  if  they  are  of  open  work,  the  shade 
will  do  very  little  injury  ;  and,  unless  the  situation  is  surrounded 
by  a  very  smoky  atmosphere,  peaches  and  grapes  may  be 
ripened  in  the  climate  of  London,  on  the  wall  which  faces 
the  south.  Ivy  or  ornamental  creepers  may  be  grown  on  the 
wall  having  a  northern  exposure ;  and  almost  any  kind  of  plant 
thought  desirable  may  be  cultivated  in  the  interior  of  the  gar- 
den ;  provided  such  trees  or  shrubs  as  may  be  planted  there  are 
not  allowed  to  grow  to  such  a  height  as  to  shade  the  peach  wall. 

Aib  b  two  double  detached  houses  are  shown  ;  the  fronts  of 
which  are  also  parallel  to  a  north  and  south  road,  and  the  gar- 
dens of  which  have  nearly  the  same  advantages  as  those  shown 
at  a,  except  that  a  small  portion  of  the  garden  of  the  house  next 
the  north  will  be  in  the  shade  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter  season ;  as  shown  by  the  triangular  shadow  thrown  upon 
that  garden  in  the  diagram. 

At  c  are  two  rows  of  houses  similar  to  those  at  a ;  but,  a» 
their  direction  is  south-west,  the  sun  will  shine  on  both  sides  of 
these  houses,  and  both  on  their  front  and  back  gardens,  every 
day  on  which  he  appears,  throughout  the  year.  The  small  pro- 
portion of  shadow  which  these  houses  will  throw  upon  their 
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gardens  may  be  considered  as  represented  by  the  triangular 
masses  of  shade  on  the  front  gardens  on  one  side  of  the  road ; 
and  on  the  back  gardens  on  the  other.  The  actual  shadow 
thrown  by  a  row  of  connected  houses  on  the  ground  would, 
of  course,  be  a  parallelogram,  and  not  a  series  of  triangles ;  but 
our  object  in  giving  this  diagram  is  not  so  much  to  show  the 
actual  shadows  that  will  be  thrown  at  any  particular  time  upon 
the  ground,  as  to  indicate  the  proportion  of  shadow  which  one 
position  of  the  house  and  garden  fences  will  throw  on  the  ground 
relatively  to  what  will  be  done  by  another  position.  In  the  dou- 
ble detached  houses,  £,  d^/y  &c.,  the  proportion  of  shadow  which 
we  have  shown  in  the  diagram  also  indicates  the  part  of 
the  garden  which  will  be  most  in  shade  throughout  the  year. 
The  walls  of  those  gardens  which  have  a  south-east  exposure 
will  ripen  figs,  .apricots,  and  the  finer  plums ;  while  those 
having  a  north-west  exposure  may  be  devoted  to  currants  or  mo- 
rello  cherries ;  or  to  roses,  and  the  finer  kinds  of  ornamental 
creepers. 

At  df  on  both  sides  of  a  road  in  the  same  direction,  are  shown 
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double  detaebed  bouses,  the  gardens  of  which  have  similar  ad- 
vantages to  those  at  c,  but  increased  in  consequence  of  the  houses 
being  detached,  and  their  diagonals  being  south  and  north, 
which  admits  of  the  sun  shining  all  round  them  on  every  day 
on  which  he  appears. 

Atffj  on  a  road  in  the  direction  of  south-east  and  north- 
west, are  shown  double  detached  houses,  square  in  the  plan ;  the 
diagonals  of  which,  being  directly  south  and  north,  their  exterior 
walls  and  their  gardens  will  have  nearly  the  same  advantages  as 
those  of  the  houses  shown  at  d ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  a 
wall  having  a  south-west  aspect  is  not  considered  quite  so  good 
for  ripening  the  finer  fruits,  or  growing  the  more  delicate  creep- 
ers, as  one  facing  the  south-east. 

At  g  are  shown  two  rows  of  houses  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  a  road  running  east  and  west;  by  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  front  or  street  gardens  of  the  houses  on  the  south  side 
of  the  road,  will  be  entirely  in  the  shade  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter ;  while  the  gardens  behind  these  houses  will  be 
entirely  in  the  sun  throughout  the  year.  As  the  side  walls  of 
these  gardens  (at  h)  can  only  enjoy  the  sun  one  half  of  every  day, 
neither  of  them  are  fit  for  ripening  the  finer  fruits ;  but  both 
of  them  will  grow  plums  and  cherries,  and  both  are  admirably 
adapted  for  ornamental  climbers.  Against  the  wall  at  the 
further  end  of  the  garden,  which  will  be  in  the  shade  almost 
every  day  in  the  year,  ivy  and  some  very  hardy  climbers  may  be 
planted,  such  as  the  Virginian  creeper  and  the  Ayrshire  rose : 
and  against  the  house  at  the  opposite  end,  which  will  be  fully  in 
the  sun  every  day  in  the  year,  may  be  planted  a  vine  and  a  fig; 
the  latter  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  as  high  as  the 
first  floor  windows,  and  the  former  to  clothe  the  upper  part 
as  high  as  the  roof.  The  walks  of  such  gardens  will  be  equally 
dry  on  both  sides  of  the  garden,  because  one  boundary  wall 
does  not  throw  more  shade  on  the  walk  running  parallel  to  it, 
and  near  it,  than  the  other ;  and,  provided  the  cross  walk  at 
the  south  end  is  kept  at  such  a  distance  from  the  end  wall, 
or  boundary  fence,  as  not  to  be  shaded  by  it,  it  will  be  as  dry  as 
the  side  walks.  Hence,  these  gardens  are  more  favourable  for 
invalids  to  walk  in  during  winter,  and  immediately  after  rains, 
than  those  can  be  where  one  of  the  side  walks  is  chiefly  in  shade, 
as  will  be  the  case  in  the  gardens  of  the  houses  at  a  a.  The  front 
gardens  of  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  this  east  and  west 
road  will  enjoy  the  sun  throughout  the  day  during  the  whole 
year,  and  are,  therefore,  unless  the  road  is  very  dusty,  suitable 
for  the  culture  of  the  finer  flowers  and  shrubs.  The  gardens  at 
£,  behind  these  houses,  are,  however,  the  most  unfortunate  of 
all  in  point  of  aspect ;  for  one  half  of  them  will  be  entirely  under 
shade  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  months^  and  also  during  a 
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considerable  portion  of  both  the  spring  and  autumn.  Only  the 
small  portion  of  wall  at  the  bottom  of  this  gai'den,  which  forms 
the  end  of  it,  is  fit  for  the  finer  fruits;  the  remainder  should 
be  covered  with  ornamental  climbers :  and  the  walks,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  will  unavoidably  be  cold  and  damp. 

At  k  are  shown  two  double  detached  nouses,  one  on  the  south 
and  the  other  on  the  north  side  of  an  east  and  west  road,  which 
partake  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  the  houses  shown  at 
gi  but  the  two  gardens  at  wi,  being  open  and  airy,  will  be 
very  suitable  for  taking  exercise  in  throughout  the  year ;  and  a 
vine  or  a  fig  may  be  placed  on  ti)e  south  side  of  the  house. 
The  gardens  at  /  will  not  be  much  inferior  to  those  at  m,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sun  being  admitted  to  the  sides  of  the  .house  as 
well  as  to  its  front.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  gardens  of  the  houses 
at  dy  by  and^  the  great  advantage  of  detached  houses,  in  point 
of  the  enjoyment  of  the  sun  and  air,  is  obvious. 

Single  detached  houses,  it  will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  are 
subjected  to  the  same  laws  respecting  shade  as  detached  houses 
which  are  in  pairs. 

Division  ii.     Relative  Considerations. 

§  1.  The  Gardens  of  Houses  in  a  connected  Row,  or  Street,  in- 
clude a  front  and  back  garden ;  neither  of  which  can  ever  be  of 
greater  width  than  the  frontage  of  the  house.  The  row  of  houses 
being,  for  greater  convenience,  generally  placed  near  the  road, 
the  front  gardens  are  seldom  of  much  depth ;  but  the  depth  of 
the  back  garden  may  be  carried  to  any  extent  that  the  situation 
will  allow.  The  side  walls,  or  fences,  are  always  parallel  to  each 
other ;  and  they  are  generally  low,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  free 
circulation  of  the  air  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  produce  but 
little  shade.  The  end  of  the  back  garden,  opposite  to  the  house, 
is  necessarily  of  the  same  width  as  the  house ;  and  frequently, 
though  not  always,  it  has  a  door  into  a  back  road  or  lane.  In 
the  back  gardens  attached  to  second  and  third-rate  houses,  the 
coach-house  and  stables,  or  other  out-door  offices,  are  frequently 
placed  at  the  bottom,  or  farther  end,  of  the  garden,  and  are 
entered  by  a  gate  opening  into  the  lane;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  fourth-rate  gardens  belong  to  houses  the  occupiers 
of  which  do  not  keep  horses  or  carriages.  It  must  be  obvious, 
that,  in  gardens  of  so  regular  a  shape,  whether  large  or  small, 
there  can  be  very  little  variety  produced  in  laying  them  out;  that 
the  style  adopted  must  be  regular,  as  indicated  by  the  shape  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  house;  and  that  the  chief  interest  must 
depend  on  the  trees  and  plants  introduced,  and  their  culture. 

§  2.  The  Gardens  of  dxmble  detached  Houses  are,  like  those  of 
connected  rows  of  houses,  necessarily  bounded  by  straight  and 
parallel  lines ;  and  they  also  consist  of  some  ground  in  front  of  the 
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house,  with  a  larger  portion  behind  it;  but  they  differ  in  having 
their  front  and  back  gardens  connected  by  another  portion  of 
ground  along  one  side  of  the  house,  sls  tit  b,  d,  &c.,  in  fig,  51. 
p.  1 78.  As  this  arrangement  requires  a  greater  width  of  frontage, 
fourth-rate  suburban  gardens,  belonging  to  double  detached 
houses,  are  generally  larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
house,  than  those  belonging  to  houses  in  a  connected  row ;  and 
their  outline  frequently  approaches  more  to  that  of  a  square, 
than  to  that  of  a  parallelogram.  In  other  respects,  this  de- 
scription of  garden  differs  very  little  from  the  preceding  one, 
except  in  making  a  greater  display  towards  the  street,  from  its 
greater  width  of  frontage.  In  laying  out  and  planting  such  a 
garden,  the  chief  source  of  interest  still  consists  in  the  kinds  of 
trees  and  other  plants  employed,  and  their  careful  culture,  rather 
than  in  their  disposition  for  a  picturesque  and  varied  effect, 
though  more  of  this  can  be  given  than  in  the  preceding  kind  of 
fourth-rate  suburban  gardens. 

J  S.  The  Gardens  of  Houses  'which  are  detached  on  every  Side 
differ  from  the  preceding  kind  principally  in  having  a  still  greater 
frontage ;  a  portion  of  the  garden  exteniding  on  each  side  of  the 
house,  in  addition  lo  that  space  which  is  directly  in  front  of  it 
The  general  outline  of  gardens  of  this  kind,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  houses  to  which  they  belong  still  forming  part  of 
a  street,  is  necessarily  rectangular ;  but,  if  the  depth  1^  consi- 
derable, the  back  garden  will  be  large.  Gardens  of  this  kind 
make  a  handsome  appearance  from  the  street ;  and,  tliough  they 
do  not  admit  of  much  variety  in  the  disposition  of  the  walks, 
from  the  boundaries  being  still  in  straight  and  parallel  lines,  yet 
the  walk  from  the  street  entrance  to  the  front  door  of  the  house 
may  be  so  conducted  as  to  display  an  interesting  variety  in  the 
disposition  of  the  trees  and  shrubs. 

Having  briefly  characterised  these  three  kinds  of  fourth-rate 
suburban  gardens,  we  shall  now  take  each  kind  separately,  and 
show  the  manner  of  laying  out  and  planting  them,  so  as  to  suit 
the  personal  considerations  of  different  occupiers. 

Division  iii.  Personal  Considerations, 
The  situation,  aspect,  and  extent  of  the  ground  to  be  laid  out 
being  given,  the  artist  is  thus  rendered  aware  of  what  kind  of 
garden  it  is  capable  of  being  made;  but  it  is  necessary,  in  addition 
to  this,  that  he  should  know  what  kind  of  garden  the  intended 
possessor  is  in  want  of.  He  may  require  a  garden  which  shall 
be  kept  at  the  least  possible  expense ;  or  one  which  shall  be  de- 
voted chiefly  to  culinary  vegetables,  fruits,  or  flowers.  He  may 
wish  one  which  shall  never  require  any  labour  or  attention  from 
him ;  or  one  which  will  afford  him  something  to  do  throughout 
the  year.     He  may  wish  a  good  deal  of  grass  for  h'ls  children 
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to  plaj  on,  or  a  good  deal  of  gravel,  to  save  the  expense  of 
mowing  the  grass.  He  may  be  a  botanist,  and  wish  to  have  a 
collection  of  plants ;  or  a  florist,  and  desire  to  grow  florist's 
flowers ;  and,  finally,  he  may  wish  to  indulge  in  forcing  either 
fruits  or  flowers,  or  to  grow  hot-house  or  green-house  plants. 
These,  and  similar  temporary  circumstances,  must  all  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  laying  out  and  planting  a  garden,  even  of 
the  smallest  size,  no  less  than  the  permanent  ones  of  situation 
and  aspect ;  and,  of  course,  they  apply,  in  a  greater  degree,  to 
gardens  of  the  other  kinds  above  mentioned. 

§  1  •  Gardens  of  Houses  forming  Part  of  a  connected  Street^ 
or  Row*  —  1.  Laying  out  and  Plantings  where  the  Object  is  the 
saving  of  Expense  in  the  First  Cost.  If  nothing  is  to  be  attended 
to  hut  the  saving  of  money,  there  can  be  no  more  economical 
mode  of  laying  out  and  planting  a  suburban  garden  than  that 
frequently  adopted  by  London  builders ;  viz.  to  level  and  dig 
over  the  ground,  to  line  out  the  walks,  and  cover  their  surface 
with  a  thin  coating  of  gravel,  and  to  leave  the  planting  of  the  back 
garden  to  the  taste  of  the  person  who  may  purchase  or  rent  the 
house ;  while  a  few  trees  and  shrubs,  of  the  cheapest  kinds  that 
can  be  TOt,  are  planted  in  the  plot  of  ground  in  front.  A  per« 
son,  without  any  experience  in  gardening,  intending  to  rent  or 
purchase  a  house,  would  not  be  aware  of  the  falseness  of  the  ap- 
pearance thus  put  on  the  ground ;  and  he  might  commence  the 
occupation  of  the  premises,  and  probably  continue  there  several 
years,  without  finding  it  out.  If  the  soil  were  dry,  he  would  not 
have  much  positive  sufiering,  though,  as  the  things  he  planted 
could  never  grow  freely,  he  could  not  have  much  enjoyment* 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  were  a  strong  clay,  the  whole 
garden  would  be  so  damp^  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
as  not  only  to  preclude  all  enjoyment,  either  from  walking  round 
it,  or  cultivating  plants  in  it,  but,  from  the  surface  being  at  all 
times  saturated  with  moisture,  the  dug  ground  soddened,  and 
the  gravel  of  the  walks  blackened,  and  covered  with  lichens,  a 
kind  of  malaria  would  be  produced,  which  might  bring  on  fever 
and  other  diseases.  All  this  the  builder  might  have  prevented 
by  proper  under-drainage :  but  this  would  have  added  consider- 
ably to  his  expense,  and  not  told  in  the  eyes  of  his  customers ; 
and,  besides,  it  sometimes  happens  that  suburban  houses  are 
built  in  situations  where  there  are  no  public  drains  to  convey 
away  the  water  collected  in  the  under-drains  of  private  property. 
Hence,  when  a  garden  is  examined  by  an  intended  purchaser  or 
occupier,  the  first  points  to  enquire  into  are,  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  whether  it  admits  of  being  thoroughly  under- drained,  and 
whether  this  has  been  successfully  accomplished.  This  subject, 
however,  is  one  which  very  few  persons  who  rent  or  purchase 
suburban  gardens,  especially  of  the  fourth-rate  class,  can  be  sup- 
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posed  to  know  anything  about ;  and,  therefore,  we  would  recom- 
mend them  always  to  consult  a  commercial  gardener,  or  some 
gardening  friend,  such  as  we  trust  this  book  will  prove  to  be  to 
them,  before  concluding  their  agreement. 

As  we  do  not  consider  the  mode  above  described,  however 
cheap  it  may  be,  as  worthy  even  of  the  name  of  laying  out  a 
garden,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  the  cheapest  mode  of 
doing  this,  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  conducive  to  health  and 
comfort,  and  also  agreeable  to  the  eye.  We  shall  suppose  the 
piece  of  ground  to  be  a  parallelogram  150ft.  in  length,  and  30  ft.  in 
breadth ;  and  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south ;  though, 
if  it  were  in  any  other  direction,  the  laying  out  would  be  the  same, 
and  only  the  planting  somewhat  different.  The  front  gardea 
(a,  in^.  52.)  is  a  square  of  30  ft.,  and  the  house  is  30  ft  by  20  ft., 
exclusive  of  a  sunk  area  behind,  which  is  6  ft.  wide,  and  which 


contains  a  privy  and  a  dusthole  at  one  end,  and  a  landing  to  the 
back  door  of  the  house  at  the  other,  under  which  is  the  water 
cistern,  and  from  which  is  suspended  a  cage  safe*  The  service-* 
pipe  for  water  being  laid  down  in  the  front  garden,  the  walk  in 
it  is  next  to  be  formed,  fix>m  the  street  entrance  to  the  frontdoor 
of  the  house.  It  is  4  ft.  in  width,  and  has  a  gradual  inclination, 
from  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  house  door,  to  the  street ;  and 
it  may  be  laid  with  gravel  or  flagstone,  whichever  may  be 
cheapest  in  the  given  locality.  The  surface  of  the  plot  in  the 
front  garden  should  have  a  direction  given  to  its  slope,  so  as  to 
carry  the  water  to  one  angle  (say  to  d\  which  should  be  6  or  8 
inches  lower  than  the  opposite  angle  (c),  and,  consequently,  some 
few  inches  lower  than  the  margin  of  the  walk  (at  d).  This  will 
provide  for  carrying  the  surface  water  from  the  house,  and  from 
the  margin  of  the  walk  to  the  point  d,  where,  if  the  subsoil  is  sand 
or  gravel,  it  will  sink  into  the  ground ;  but,  if  it  is  clay,  a  drain 
must  be  formed  from  that  point,  and  connected  with  the  surlace 
by  a  mass  of  loose  stones  or  gravel.  If  this  garden  lies  on  ibe 
south  side  of  an  east  and  west  road,  it  will  be  under  shade  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter,  as  will  be  seen  by  turning  to  the  dia- 
gram, j^.  51.  in  p.  178.  We  would,  therefore,  not  recom- 
mend, in  this  case,  any  dug  beds  to  be  in  it,  but  simply  one 
evergreen  shrub  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  plot,  and  the 
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whole  of  the  remainder  to  be  sown  down  with  grass.     The  shrub 
may  be  either  a  laurustinus,  aucuba,  box,  variegated  holly,  or 
any  similar  kind  that  will  grow  in  ordinary  soil,  and  not  cost 
more  than  I5.  or  15.  6d.     We  would  not  recommend  a  deciduous 
shrub,  because  the  effect  of  that  in  the  winter  season,  when  it 
was  without  its  leaves,  would  be  to  increase  the  apparent  cold- 
ness and  dreariness  of  the  situation.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
garden  be  situated  on  the  north  side  of  an  east  and  west  road,  it 
will  be  exposed  to  the  sun  throughout  the  winter,  and  there  may 
be  a  few  shrubs  of  very  low  growth  planted  round  the  walls, 
and  one  or  more  deciduous  or  evergreen  flowering  shi*ubs  in  the 
centre,  as  indicated  in  Jig.  52.     The  plot  may  then  be  sown 
down  with  grass,  as  in  the  other  case.     The  number  of  shrubs 
required  will  not  be  more  than  a  dozen ;  and,  as  the  great  object 
is  economy  in  the  first  expense,  these  may  be  of  kinds  that  will 
not  cost  more  than  6(L  or  Is.  each.     Against  the  walls,  there 
may  be  a  common  honeysuckle,  a  Virginian  creeper,  a  common 
ivy,  a  white  and  a  purple  clematis,  an  Ayrshire  rose,  a  Boursault 
rose,  and  a  Noisette  rose ;  and,  as  a  group  in  the  centre,  Bibes 
sanguineum,  a  Persian  lilac,  and  an  arbutus.     These  plants,  if 
purchased  large,  will  cost  double  the  price  mentioned ;  but,  small, 
they  may  be  obtained  at  an  average  of  6d.  each ;  and,  in  so  fa- 
vourable an  aspect,  small  plants  may  be  used  with  safety,  as 
there  will  be  little  danger  of  their  not  growing.     Those  planted 
against  the  side  walls  will,  of  course,  be  trained  to  them  as  they 
advance  in  growth  ;  but  those  against  the  front  wall,  which  we 
conclude  to  be  about  2  ft.  high,  with  a  railing  over  it,  may  be 
allowed  to  take  their  natural  shapes,  as,  indeed,  may  those  on 
the  wall  facing  the  east ;  because  the  irregularity  of  their  outline, 
and  their  projection  over  the  turf,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  will 
add  to  the  variety  and  intricacy  of  the  scene,  and  be  felt  as  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  formal  and  solid  character  of  the  surround- 
ing walls.     If  the  occupier  should  prefer  flowers  to  shrubs  for 
the  centre  of  his  front  garden,  then  he  may  form  a  circular  dug 
patch,  or  bed,  3  or  4  feet  in  diameter ;  and  in  this,  where  the 
garden  faces  the  north,  he  may  plant,  in  the  centre,  5axifraga 
crassiOblia  (which  has  large  thick  leaves,  and  red  flowers  appear- 
ing in  April),  or  any  other  strong-growing  evergreen  flowering 
plant ;  and,  in  the  summer  time,  he  may  introduce  round  it  dit- 
ferent  kinds  of  annuals,  such  as  mignonette,  candytuft,  ten-week 
stock,    Nem6phila   insignis,  or  any  other  dwarf  neat-growing 
plant,  with  bright  flowers.     If  the  front  garden  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road,  and  faces  the  south,  then  the  occupier  may 
plant  his  central  bed  with  any  kind  of  flowers  that  he  chooses ; 
but,  as  the  main  object  in  planting  this  design  is  economy  in  the 
first  cost,  purchasing  a  few  new  annual  plants  every  spring  from 
An  adjoining  nurseryman,  and  sowing  a  little  mignonette  round  the 
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margin  of  the  bed,  will  be  found  the  cheapest  mode,  as  well  as 
that  which  requires  the  least  cost  in  management. 

The  back  garden  may  be  formed  with  a  walk  round  it,  and  a 
border  18  in.  wide  between  the  walk  and  the  walls,  except 
at  the  bottom,  where  it  may  be  2  ft.  wide,  to  admit  of  the  pro« 
jection  of  a  board  to  cover  the  clothes-posts,  and  of  a  pit  in  the 
ground,  with  a  cover  (as  described  in  p.  189.),  for  containing 
garden  refuse,  as  shown  in  Jig.  53.  e.  The  walks  here  need  not 
be  more  than  3  ft.  in  width,  and  they  may  be  laid  with  gravel, 
or  whatever  material  is  cheapest,  that  will  make  a  solid  smooth 
walk.  In  some  situations,  the  scrapings  of  roads  make  excellent 
walks ;  and,  though  they  have  in  general  a  dark  earthy  look,  very- 
inferior  to  that  of  gravel  or  flagstone,  yet,  as  they  cost  little, 
they  merit  recommendation  in  this  place.  The  mode  of  forming 
these,  and  every  other  kind  of  walk,  will  be  described  when  treat- 
ing of  garden  operations.  The  plot  of  ground  surrounded  by  the 
walk  should  not  only  slope  outwards  from  the  house,  but,  if  the 
soil  is  a  loam  or  strong  clay,  in  order  that  it  may  be  kept  dry 
on  the  surface,  without  incurring  much  expense  of  under-drain- 
ing, it  ought  to  slope  on  every  side,  from  the  walks  to  the 
middle  of  the  plot,  as  indicated  by  the  line  yg  I ;  the  lowest 
point  being  at  t,  whence  there  may  be  an  under-ground  drain 
to  a  main  drain,  or  the  public  sewer.  If  the  house  should  be  in 
a  newly  formed  neighbourhood,  and  there  should  he  no  main 
drain  or  public  sewer  formed  when  the  garden  is  laid  out,  the 
drain  from  the  garden  may  be  conducted  to  a  well,  which  should 
have  a  pump ;  and,  during  and  after  rains,  the  water  ought  to  be 
pumped  out  of  this  well  to  a  surface  gutter  outside  the  garden^ 
and  thus  conducted  away.  If  this  mode  be  considered  objec- 
tionable, then  the  entire  surface  of  the  garden  must  be  raised,  so 
as  to  be  higher  than  that  of  the  ground  exterior  to  it  at  the 
further  end,  and  the  water  conducted  along  the  surface  of  the 
garden  till  it  reaches  the  outside.  These  are  the  only  substitutes 
lor  public  drains ;  and,  as  they  are  both  expensive  and  inefficient, 
we  would  recommend  every  one  to  avoid  occupying  a  house  and 
garden  where  they  are  rendered  necessary. 

If  the  soil  is  a  very  strong  clay,  it  will  be  advisable  to  keep 
the  margin  of  the  central  plot  of  the  back  garden  rather  under 
the  level  of  the  walks  than  over  it ;  in  order  that,  after  every 
shower,  the  water  from  the  walks,  and,  indeed,  every  part  of  the 
garden,  may  immediately  find  its  way  over  the  surface  to  the 
middle,  from  which  it  will  be  carried  off  by  the  under-drain.  Had 
the  saving  of  expense  in  the  first  cost  not  been  the  main  object^ 
we  should  have  recommended  effecting  this  purpose  by  under- 
draining  along  the  sides  of  the  walks,  instead  of  resorting  to 
surface-draining  to  an  under-drain  conducted  from  one  point : 
but  these  side  under -drains,  in  a  very  strong  clayey  soil,  if  made 
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SO  as  to  be  effective,  would  cost  as  much,  or  more,  money  than' 
the  walks.  The  surface  of  the  plot  in  the  centre  may  be 
sprinkled  over  with  low  flowering  deciduous  and  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs,  as  indicated  in  the  plan,  and  then  sown  down 
with  grass  seeds.  The  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  required 
may  be  about  forty-eight ;  and  the  most  suitable  way  to  procure 
these  for  a  garden,  where  the  main  object  is  economy  in  the 
first  cost,  is  to  buy  a  mixture  of  this  number  of  plants,  leaving 
the  kinds  to  the  nurseryman,  who,  on  the  supposition  that  he  is 
a  respectable  tradesman,  will  charge  less  for  them  than  if  an 
order  for  forty-eight  specified  sorts,  of  even  the  commonest 
trees  and  shrubs,  were  given  to  him  ;  not  only  because  he  would 
have  less  trouble  in  selecting  them,  but  because  he  could  send 
most  plants  of  those  kinds  of  which  he  had  most,  and  thus  get 
rid  of  those  articles  with  which  his  nursery  might  be  over- 
stocked. Where,  however,  the  occupier  would  like  to  make  a 
choice  himself,  we  may  recommend  to  him,  as  cheap  and  band- 
some-growing  or  flowering  plants,  the  following :  — 

ilm^gdalus  commikDis»   the  common   P^rus  coronaria,  the  garland-flowered 

almond.  crab. 

B6tu\fi  &lba,  the  common  birch.  P^rus  3f  Mus  transpib^ns,  the  trani- 

C^rciB  iSiliqu^truro,  the  Judas  tree.  parent  crab. 

C6mus  siberica,  the  coral-wooded  dog-  Pyrus  spect4bilis,  the  showy-flowered 

wood.  crab. 

CratSB^gus  Oxyadintha  var.,  the  double  Qu^rcus  C<^npi8,  the  Turkey  oak. 

and  scarlet-flowering  hawthorns,  and  Quercus  Plex,  the  common  evefgreea 

other  species  or  varieties  of  Cra^       oak. 

tae^gus.  JRhds  Regans,  the  stag*s-hom  sumach. 

Cytisus  alp!nus,  the  Scotch  laburnum.  Hibes  a(ireum,  the  yellow-flowered  cur- 
D6phne  Mezereon^  the  common  me-       rant. 

zereon.  Roblnia  viscdsa  and  hfspida,  the  glu- 

F^kgus  syly&tica  purpurea,  the  purple       tinous  and  rose-flowered  acacias. 

beech.  5alix  mnygdalina,  the  almond-leaved 

Halesia    tetr^ptera,    the    snow-drop       willow. 

tree.  Sophora  jap6nica,  the  Japan  sophora. 

ITjbiscus  syriacus,  the  althaea  frutex.    Morbus  aucup^ria,  the  mountain  ash. 
^pp6phae  arg^ntea,  the  silver-leaved  iS^p&rtium^'6nceum,  the  SiMmish  broom. 

buckthorn.  j^pdrtium  multifldrum,  the  white  broom, 

ITyp^ricum    Kalmtontim,  Kalm's    St.   5pirae^aAypericifoliaand^icifolia,  the 

John's  wort.  hypericum-Ieaved  and  the  willow- 

/Mex  ^quifolium,  the  common  holly.         leaved  spineas. 
I^aurus  n^bilis,  the  sweet  bay.  Symphoria  racemdsa,  the  snowberry 

Liedstrum  vulgare,the  common  privet.       tree. 
Philadelphus  coronkrius,  the  common   Tliuja  occidentMis,  the  arbor  vitas. 

svringa.  Kib6mum  O'pulus,  the  snowball  tree. 

Phillyrea  anzusti(51ia,   the    narrow-    27Mex  europae^a  pl^na,  the  double* 

leaved  phillyrea.  blossomed  furze, 

pyrus  bacckta,  the  Siberian  crab.  Xyl6steum    tatdricum,  the  Tartarian 

honeysuckle. 

If  forty-eight  sorts  in  mixture  were  ordered  from  a  nursery- 
man, they  would  cost  9s.  per  dozen  ;  but,  if  the  above  list  were 
given  to  the  same  nurseryman,  he  could  not  afford  them  for  less 
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than  l5.  each  at  an  average,  though  the  sorts  named  are  found 
in  all  nurseries.  The  difference  of  cost,  however,  is  so  trifling, 
and  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  back  garden  would  depend  on 
the  trees  and  shrubs  planted  in  it  being  ornamental,  that  we  think 
an  exertion  ought  to  be  made  to  procure  those  we  have  enu- 
merated, rather  than  plant  a  miscellaneous  assemblage,  in  which 
there  may  be  several  of  one  kind,  and  that  too,  perhaps,  not  the 
most  ornamental. 

The  side  walls  of  the  back  garden  are  alike  eligible  for  oma* 
mental  plants,  or  the  commoner  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  the  one 
being  exposed  to  the  morning,  and  the  other  to  the  afternoon, 
sun  every  day  throughout  the  year ;  but,  as  the  soil  is  supposed 
not  to  have  been  trenched,  under-drained,  or  otherwise  properly 
prepared,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  plant  fruit  trees ;  and, 
therefore,  we  would  recommend  ornamental  climbers  and 
creepers,  or  planting  the  whole  with  ivy.  If  climbers  are  chosen, 
the  sorts  which  may  be  procured  at  I5.  or  I5.  6d.  a  plant  are  :  — - 

Ampeldpsis  quinquefblia  and  cordata,  Lonlcera    flava,  jap6nica  (flexu^sa), 

the  five-leaved  and  heart-leaved  Vir-  grata,  impl^xa,  pub^scens,  and  sem- 

ginian  creeper.  pervirens  ;    all    different    kinds  of 

Jtragene  austrlaca,  the  Austrian  vir-  honeysuckle. 

gin's  bower.  Lfdum  bdrbarum  and  ruth^nicum,  the 

Tecoma  (Bignonia)  radicans,  the  com-  Duke  of  Argyll's  tea  tree, 

mon  trumpet  flower.  i?^bus  fruticosus  fl6re  pleno,  and  (dlua 

Clematis  fldnda,  Vitdlba,  Vidrna,  and  laciniatis,  the  double-flowered  and 
Yitic^lla,  different  kinds  of  virgin's  cut-leaved  brambles ;  or  R,  nut- 
bower,  kanus  and  E,  spectabilis. 

Wistaria  frutescens,  the  shrubby  wis-  Rossl   BknksUe,  white    and  yellow ; 

taria.  Boursa61tit,  GrevlUd,    indica    m^- 

Jasminum  officin^e,  common  jasmine,  jor,  multifldra   repinda,   Noisette, 

of  which   there   may   be    several  and  a  variety  of  other  roses :  which 

plants.  may  be  obtamed  at  U,  each. 

As  the  roses  would  require  some  preparation  of  the  soil,  unless 
it  were  naturally  dry  and  good,  they  might  be  planted  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  garden,  in  the  border  which  is  2  ft.  wide, 
and  in  the  narrow  border  which  is  formed  between  the  walk  and 
the  sunk  area,  both  these  borders  being  previously  prepared  with 
rich  soil ;  or  this  last  border  may  be  planted  with  common  and 
variegated  ivy,  which  would  cluster  over  the  area  wall,  and  have 
a  lively  verdant  appearance  at  every  period  of  the  year.  Com- 
mon ivy  may  be  obtained  at  35.  per  dozen,  or  4rf.  a  single  plant ; 
and  the  variegated  ivy  is  I5.  6d.  a  plant. 

Management.  All  the  management  that  this  garden  would 
require  would  be  the  mowing  of  the  grass,  which  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years,  if  the  ground  were  in  good  heart,  might  require 
to  be  performed  six  or  eight  times  during  the  growing  season ;  but, 
if  it  were  kept  from  growing  by  being  frequently  mown,  the 
roots  would  soon  become  so  weakened,  that  in  three  or  four 
years  they  would  not  require  moving  above  three  or  four  times 
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in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
any  thing  is  gained  in  the  end,  in  the  way  of  economy,  by  suf- 
fering the  grass  of  lawns  to  grow  long  before  mowing,  in  order 
to  save  the  expense  of  once  or  twice  mowing  during  the  season ; 
for,  in  proportion  as  the  grass  is  allowed  to  grow  long,  in  the 
same  proportion  are  the  roots  strengthened,  and  enabled  to  send 
up  still  longer  leaves  and  stems ;  whereas,  if  a  lawn  were  kept 
short  by  frequent  mowing  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession, 
the  plants  of  grass  would  at  last  become  so  weak  that  not  one 
half  the  mowing  usually  required  for  slovenly-kept  lawns 
would  be  necessary,  and  the  turf  would  be  much  finer  and 
neater  in  appearance.  The  trees,  being  planted  with  a  view  to 
picturesque  effect,  would  require  very  little  attention  of  any  kind 
for  a  number  of  years,  more  especially  if  the  soil  were  dry  and 
not  over-rich ;  circumstances  very  desirable  in  order  to  keep  the 
trees  and  shrubs  in  a  comparatively  dwarf  state.  When  they 
begin  to  grow  too  large,  the  best  way  to  reduce  them  is  to 
pinch  out  their  young  shoots  when  they  first  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  before  they  have  produced  leaves;  which  will 
weaken  the  plant  in  the  same  way  as  grass  is  weakened  by 
mowing  before  the  leaves  have  attained  maturity.  The  climbers 
(including  the  roses)  round  the  walls  will  require  to  be  pruned, 
trained,  and  nailed,  unless  ivy  be  planted,  which  will  need  no 
attention  whatever.  On  the  whole,  the  management  of  such  a 
garden  is  so  simple  as  not  to  require  any  further  observations. 

Expense.  There  is  a  considerable  saving  of  expense  in  laying 
out  this  garden  by  not  trenching  and  manuring  the  soil ;  and,  if  it 
were  a  strong  clay,  in  not  forming  under-drains  on  both  sides 
of  the  walks.  Some  expense  will  also  be  saved  by  using  the 
cheapest  materials  for  covering  the  walks.  Supposing  the  garden 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  first  cost  might 
stand  thus :  — 

£  *.    d. 
Levelling  the  front  and  back  garden  before  forming  the  walks      -  10    0 

I^igging  out  the  walks,  and  filling  those  of  the  back  garden  with  1    o    a    0 

road  stuff,  and  of  the  front  garden  with  gravel         -        -        -j    *    " 
Ck>st  of  the  road  stuff  and  gravel  -  -  -  -      2    0    0 

Acyusting  the  levels  of  the  grass-plots  in  both  gardens,  so  as  to  1 

produce  effective  surface-drainage,  and  preparing  the  surface  |-    1     0    0 

for  receiving  the  trees  and  shrubs        -  -  -  -J 

Cost  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  -  -  -  -      3    0    0 

Planting  -----  --50 

Purchase  and  sowing  of  the  ^ss  seeds        -  -  -        -  5    0 

Forming  the  refuse  pit,  the  sides  built  of  4-in.  brickwork,  and  the  \       1  e    a 

cover  a  large  slate  -  -  -  -  -j*^" 

Fixing  eight  sockets  for  clothes-posts        -  -  -         -  2    6 

Fixing  brackets  and  cover  for  protecting  the  clothes-posts  when  1        in    0 

not  in  use  -  -  -  -  -  --J^"" 

Cost  of  the  clothes-posts  and  their  sockets  -  -  -      1    0    0 

In  all    jeil     7    6 
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The  yearly  expense  of  management,  supposing  the  occupier 
not  to  be  his  own  gardener,  may  be : —  ^         d 

The  lawns  six  times  mowed,  at  2*.  6rf.  each  -  -  -  15    0 

The  shnibs  agunst  the  walls  four  times  looked  over  and  dressed^l        ^q    q 


at  2t,  6d,  each 


In  all  £15    0 


Remarks,  This  garden  would  be  very  suitable  for  an  occu- 
pier who  had  no  time  to  spare  for  its  culture,  and  who  did  not 
wish  for  flowers.  It  would  not  suit  a  lady  who  was  fond  of 
gardening :  but  for  one  who  was  not,  or  had  no  time  to  attend  to 
it,  and  who  had  several  children,  this  garden  would  be  very 
suitable,  because  it  would  afford  the  children  abundance  of  room 
to  play  in  without  doing  injury;  added  to  this,  the  garden  would 
have  an  umbrageous,  varied,  and  rich  appearance  throughout 
the  year ;  and,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly ornamental,  from  most  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  being 
then  in  blossom. 

9,  Economy  in  the  of ter^ Management  The  following  is  the 
mode  of  laying  out,  planting,  and  managing  a  fourth-rate  sub- 
urban garden,  the  back  garden  of  which  is  entered  through  the 
house ;  and  which  is  required  to  be  always  neat,  and  yet  to  be 
kept  at  the  least  possible  expense.     Fig.  53.  shows  a  plot  of 
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ground,  in  which  the  house,  which  is  SO  ft.  by  20  ft.,  has  a 
front  garden  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  a  back  garden  about 
90  ft.  in  length  by  30  ft.  in  breadth.  The  kitchen  of  the  house  is 
half  sunk  under  ground,  and  the  ground  floor  is  ascended  to,  from 
both  gardens,  by  five  steps.  There  are  a  privy  and  a  dusthole  in 
a  sunk  area  {d)  at  the  back  of  the  house,  on  a  level  with  the  kitchen; 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  there  is  a  board  projecting  from 
the  wall  or  fence,  which  will  be  covered  with  ivy,  and  under 
which,  on  two  brackets,  may  be  laid  (by  pushing  them  in  end- 
wise) the  clothes-posts,  when  not  in  use.  No  manure  tank  or 
well  is  shown  in  this  garden,  because  no  part  of  it  will  be  under 
the  spade ;  but  there  may  be  a  small  pit  sunk  in  the  ground, 
with  a  cover  fitted  to  it,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  at  ^,  under  the 
clothes-post  bracket,  for  any  decayed  leaves  or  twigs,  which  may 
require  to  be  removed  in  the  intervals  between  the  stated  times 
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tbat  fi  man  comes  to  mow  the  grass.  From  the  entrance  gate, 
or  door  (a),  a  walk  4  ft.  broad  is  formed  to  the  front  door  of  the 
house  {b) :  along  one  side  of  this  walk,  under  the  grass,  the  water 
service-pipe  is  laid ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  gas-pipe,  if  any. 
c  is  the  landing  to  the  back  door,  under  which  are  a  safe  or  small 
larder,  and  also  the  water  cistern.  A  small  cistern  over  the  privy, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  area,  protected  by  a  double  roof,  with  the 
interstice  stuffed  with  hay,  would  render  this  an  excellent  water- 
closet  A  walk  3  ft  wide  is  conducted  round  the  garden,  the  space 
between  it  and  the  wall  forming  a  border  18  in.  in  width ;  except 
at  the  bottom,  where  it  is  2  ft  wide,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  refuse  pit  at  e,  over  which  is  the  clothes-post  bracket.  The 
plot  of  ground  in  front,  and  also  the  whole  of  that  behind,  with 
the  exception  of  the  walks,  may  be  sown  with  grass  seeds,  or  laid 
down  with  turf;  and  the  walks  laid  with  flagstones,  or  slates,  or 
paved  with  bricks  on  edge,  instead  of  being  gravelled,  in  order  to 
save  trouble  in  keeping  them  in  order.  For  the  modes  of  per- 
forming all  these  operations,  directions  will  be  given  in  another 
part  of  the  work.  (See  General  Index.) 

PlofUing.  The  boundary  fences  of  the  front  garden  may  be 
planted  with  gold  and  silver-leaved  ivy,  intermixed  with  a  plant 
or  two  of  the  common  ivy ;  and  the  boundary  fences  of  the  back 
garden  may  be  wholly  planted  with  either  the  common  or  the 
giant  ivy,  or  with  a  mixture  of  both.  In  the  centre  of  the  lawn 
in  the  front  garden  may  be  planted  a  laurustinus,  an  arbutus, 
a  phillyrea,  an  aucuba,  a  double-blossomed  furze,  Cotoneaster 
ITva  6rsi,  a  common  or  variegated  box,  an  evergreen  rhododen- 
dron, or  some  other  compact-growing  hardy  evergreen  shrub, 
which  may  be  selected  from  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  hardy 
evergreen  shrubs  which  we  shall  give  in  a  future  page ;  or,  a 
deciduous  flowering  shrub  may  be  substituted  for  an  evergreen 
tree,  if  there  should  be  chiefly  evergreens  in  the  adjoining 
gardens.  Among  the  beautiful  deciduous  shrubs  of  moderate 
growth  which  require  little  or  no  pruning  and  management 
may  be  mentioned,  the  C^donia  japonica  (either  the  pale  or 
the  deep  red-flowered  variety,  or  a  plant  of  each  put  into 
one  hole),  the  Persian  lilac,  and  the  Rthes  sanguineum.  Of  all 
these  plants  the  two  most  suitable  are  the  laurustinus  and  the 
Cyd6nia  jap6nica;  because  neither  require  any  pruning,  and 
both  flower  in  the  winter  season.  As  these  plants,  however, 
from  their  beauty,  cheapness,  and  easy  culture,  may  possibly 
be  common  in  the  adjoining  gardens,  if  expense  should  not 
be  an  object,  one  of  the  evergreen  berberises  or  mahonias, 
such  as  Birberis  dealbtlta  or  Mahonm  u4quifi)lium,  or  G6rrya 
elliptica  (a  most  invaluable  winter  shrub,  as  yet  very  rare, 
but  as  hardy  as  the  common  holly),  may  be  selected  as  the 
evergreen ;   or,   if  a   deciduous   shrub   be    preferred,   Spirae^a 
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irrkefi^Iia,  or  S.  b611a,  or  some  other  species  of  that  genus,  or  a 
yellow  azalea,  may  be  substituted.     These  comparatively  rare 
evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs  are  as  hardy  as  the  others; 
and,  like   them,  require  no  pruning  whatever,   further    than 
cutting  off  dead  wood  or  dead  flowers.     But  if  all  the  adjoining 
front  gardens  are  planted  with  the  more  rare  and  beautiftU 
foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  occupier  should   have    the 
landable  desire  of  increasing  the  general  variety  in  the  street, 
he  may  step  from  the  garden  into  the  fields,  and  place  in  the 
centre  of  his  grass  plot,  for  an  evergreen,  the  common  spurge 
laurel,  the  butcher's   broom,  or  the  dwarf  furze;    and  for  a 
deciduous  shrub  (if  he  should  prefer  one),  -Myrica  Gdle^  Genista 
inglica,  or  any  dwarf  British  willow,  may  be  made  choice  of. 
Should  even  these  be  already  introduced,  he  may  have  recourse 
to  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  take  one  of  the  dwarf  varieties  of 
the  common  spruce,  such  as  /Tbies  excelsa  ClanbrasihVina,  or 
a  dwarf  pine,  such  as  Pinus  sylvfestris  pumilio,  or  P.  s.  Mughus. 
In  the  back  garden,  we  would  merely  introduce  a  few  standard 
low  flowering  trees,  or  fruit  trees,  placing  them  along  the  centre 
of  the  lawn,  that  they  may  not  interfere  with  the  walks,  along 
the  lawn  side  of  which  clothes-lines  will  probably  occasionally 
be  placed  in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter  mentioned.  The  tree  near- 
est the  house  shcmld  be  a  double-blossomed  hawthorn,  because  it 
comes  sooner  into  leaf  than  any  other  low  tree,  and  the  flowers 
being  double,  are  not  succeeded  by  fruit,  so  that  the  tree  is  in 
no  year  so  exhausted,  but  that  it  can  flower  abundantly  the  year 
following;    whereas  a  single-blossomed  thorn,  or  tree  of  any 
kind,  in  which  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  a  large  crop  of  fruit, 
seldom  blossoms  well  two  years  in  succession.      Such    trees, 
therefore,  should  never  be  chosen  for  points  of  view,  where  it 
is  wished  to  have  a  fine  show  of  blossoms  every  year ;  but  rather 
trees  which,  like  the  above-mentioned  variety  of  thorn,  bear 
double  blossoms.     The  next  tree  may  either  be  a  Pyrus  spec- 
t^bilis,  or  transparent   or  Siberian  crab;  or  some  description 
of  apple  which  has  showy  blossoms  and  bears  abundantly,  such 
as  the  Hawthomden.     The  third  tree  may  be  a  perfumed  cherry, 
standard  all-saints  cherry,  double-blossomed  cherry,  an  almond, 
or  a  Cotone^ter  frjgida,  C.  afi*inis,  or  some  similar  tree,  which 
may  be  selected  from  the  catalogue  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
given  hereafter.    The  next  tree  may  be  a  mulberry,  which  thrives 
and  bears  abundantly  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  and  which 
should  always  be  planted  on  grass ;  because,  as  the  fruit  drops  the 
moment  it  is  ripe,  it  can  be  picked  up  clean  for  use,  which  it 
cannot  if  it  &lls  on  dug  ground  or  gravel.     The  two  succeeding 
trees  may  be  a  laburnum  and  a  scarlet  thorn;  or,  if  the  occupier 
prefers  fruit  trees,  they  may  be  two  pears,  say  a  glout  morceau, 
and  a  Marie  Louise,  orji  beurre  de  Capiaumont;  or  they  may 
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be  two  plums,  or  cherries ;  or,  if  he  prefers  evergreen  trees,  they 
may  be  two  variegated  hollies.     We  recommend  the  variegated 
holly,  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  of  evergreens,  and 
is  in  no  danger  of  growing  out  of  bounds,  so  as  to  requu*e 
pruning.     Next  to  it,  for  the  climate  of  London,  the  cedar  of 
Goa  may  be  planted ;  or,  for  colder  climates,  the  common  red 
cedar :  but,  as  the  cedar  of  Goa  is  somewhat  tender,  perhaps 
a    preferable    plant    for    a    smoky    situation   would    be     the 
Qu6rcus  rieXf  of  which  the  willow-leaved  and  the  beech-leaved 
varieties  may  be  selected.     We  have  here  shown  only  one  line 
of  trees  down  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  because  they  will  there 
have  abundance  of  room ;   they  will  not  require    pruning  for 
many  years ;  and  their  leaves  will  drop  on  the  grass,   and  not 
litter  the  walks.  When  low-growing  trees'are  planted  near  walks, 
their  branches  hang  over  them ;  and,  every  year,  those  which 
inconvenience  persons  passing  along  the  walks   require  to  be 
cut  off,  or  tied  up,  and  this  would  occasion  expense  in  keep- 
ing, which  it  is  one  of  the  desiderata  in  this  mode  of  laying  out 
and  planting  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible.     For  this  reason  no 
tree  or  shrub  is  directed  to  be  planted    against  the  house; 
because  that  would  be  to  incur  the  expense  of  training  and 
pruning.    The  trees  should  be  procured  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  height, 
so  that  their  tops  may  be,  when  planted,  out  of  the  reach  of 
injury  from  children ;  and  the  grass  may  either  be  sown,  or 
turf  may  be  procured  and  laid  down.     The  latter  produces  the 
more  immediate  effect,  though  it  is  by  much  the  more  expensive, 
and,  in  the  end,  the  turf  is  inferior,  from  its  usually  containing  a 
mixture  of  unsuitable  grasses  and  broad-leaved  plants.      The 
grass  seeds  will  produce  a  close  verdant  surface  in  about  three 
months,  and,  in  a  year,  a  much  finer  lawn  than  turf  brought 
from  common  pasture,  or  meadow,  or  an  old  grass  field,     ibe 
flagstones  or  slates  should  be  laid  on  brick  piers,  built  on  a 
solid  foundation  ;  so  that  their  surface  may  be  at  ail  times  level 
and  even  at  the  joints,  for  walking  on.     The  surface  of  paved 
walks,  like  that  of  all  others,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  should 
be  rather   higher   than   the  adjoining  surfaces;   otherwise,  in 
heavy  rains,  they  become  receptacles  for  water,  which,  being 
often  muddy,  disfigures  the  stones,  the  pavement,  or  the  gravel : 
but  on  this  subject  we  shall  enter  at  length,  when  treating  of 
walks,  in  a  future  page.     If  the  shrub  planted  in  the  centre 
of  the  front  garden  be  one  of  the  more  rare  kinds,  the  natural 
loam,  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  the  soil  in  both  gardens, 
may  require  to  be  mixed  with  a  little  sand,  peat  earth,  or 
vegetable  mould,  to  lighten  and  enrich  it.     The  kinds  of  grass 
seras  proper  for  sowing  the  lawn,  and  the  mode  of  procedure. 
Sec,  will  be  given  in  a  mture  page. 

7716  Expense  qfcartying  into  Execution  this  manner  of  laying 
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out  and  planting  a  suburban  garden  will  depend  chiefly  on  the 
price  of  flagstone  or  paving  slate.  In  London,  this,  taking  a  quan- 
tity of  the  material  together,  would  be  from  ^d.  to  6d.  a  foot ; 
so  that  every  foot  in  length,  of  a  walk  3  ft.  broad,  would  cost  from 
l5.  to  l5.  6//.,  independently  of  the  expense  of  building  the  piers 
by  which  the  flagstones  are  to  be  supported.  The  whole  ex- 
pense of  making  these  walks  will  be  about  three  times  that  of 
walks  laid  with  gravel ;  but  the  saving  of  expense  in  after-keep- 
ing will  be  so  very  great,  that  no  one  who  can  afford  the  first 
cost  will  ever  consider  that  as  a  reason  for  not  having  them. 
The  trees  will  cost  25.  6d.  each,  and  the  grass  seeds  for  both 
gardens  25.  6d.  The  whole  expense  of  laying  out  and  planting, 
including  the  paving,  may  be  between  20/.  and  SO/. 

The  Expense  of  keeping  a  Garden  so  laid  out  and  planted^  even 
if  it  were  200  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  wide,  would  not  cost,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  205.  a  year ;  and  yet  it  would  at  all 
times  look  neat.  The  ivy  would  grow  up  against  the  walls,  and 
cling  to  them,  without  any  expense  of  nailing  or  pruning,  except 
when  it  infringed  too  much  on  the  lawn  in  the  front  garden, 
or  on  the  walk  in  the  back  garden,  which  it  would  not  do  for 
ten  or  twelve  years,  when  it  might  require  to  be  trimmed  a  little 
at  the  roots  once  a  year.  In  consequence  of  there  being  no  box 
or  other  planted  edgings,  there  would  be  no  expense  of  keeping 
them  in  order,  and  occasionally  renewing  them  ;  and  the  margin 
of  the  lawn  would  only  require  to  be  prevented  from  spreading 
over  the  flagstones,  by  clipping  the  ^rass  with  a  pair  of  shears 
every  time  the  surface  was  mown.  Neither  the  trees,  nor  the 
shrubs  in  the  front  garden,  would  need  any  pruning  whatever  for 
ten  or  twelve  years,  except  the  cutting  out  of  such  dead  wood 
as  might  appear  among  the  branches.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
fruit  trees  would  not  be  improved  by  pruning,  but  merely  that, 
as  far  as  neatness  of  appearance  is  concerned,  it  would  be  quite 
unnecessary.  The  walks  would  be  cleaned  by  every  shower 
of  rain,  and  would  not  even  require  sweeping,  except  when 
the  edges  of  the  grass  were  clipped.  The  sole  expense  would 
thus  be  that  of  mowing  the  lawns  and  clipping  their  edges, 
which  might  be  done  six  or  eight  times  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
at  25.  or  25.  6d.  a  time ;  or  the  occupier  might  cut  the  grass 
himself  with  Budding^s  mowing-machine,  and  the  edges  with  a 
pair  of  small  hedge  shears. 

Planting  a  Garden  of  this  Kind  in  the  Heart  of  a  great  City. 
The  planting,  respectmg  which  we  have  gone  into  detail,  is 
calculated  for  a  situation  not  so  completely  enveloped  in  smoke 
as  if  it  were  in  the  middle  of  a  city ;  but  supposing  it  to  be  in  the 
very  centre  of  London,  and  economy  of  management  and  neat- 
ness of  appearance  were  the  great  objects,  then  we  should  pro- 
ceed exactly  in  the  same  manner,  only  using  a  kind  of  shrub, 
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and  kinds  of  trees,  which  experience  proves  will  thrive  even  in 
the  midst  of  smoke.  Thus,  for  the  plot  in  front,  we  should  re- 
commend Aucubajaponicaas  an  evergreen,  because  this  remark- 
able plant,  though  a  native  of  Japan,  endures  the  smoke  of  Lon- 
don better  than  any  indigenous  evergreen  shrub  whatever ;  and,  as 
a  deciduous  shrub,  the  common  purple  lilac,  which  is  both  hardy 
and  beautiful,  and  comes  early  into  leaf.  The  trees  in  the  back 
garden  might  be  the  double-blossomed  and  scarlet  thorns,  both  of 
which  will  grow  and  look  well  for  at  least  eight  or  ten  years ; 
the  laburnum,  the  almond,  the  mulberry  (which  thrives  admirably 
in  the  most  smoky  places)*  and  the  weeping  or  ailsaints  cherry 
(which  is  one  of  the  few  flowering  trees  that  prosper  in  the 
the  gardens  of  Lambeth  Palace,  though  enveloped  in  the  smoke 
of  numerous  houses  and  manufactories.  Ivy,  whether  common, 
giant,  or  variegated,  will  thrive  in  the  very  heart  of  Loudon. 
Grass  will  not  live,  and  look  well,  in  smoky  situations,  for  any 
length  of  time ;  but,  if  the  Poa  £nnua  be  used,  it  will  ripen  its 
seeds  and  sow  itself  every  year;  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that 
during  winter  it  is  greener  than  any  other  grass  that  will  grow 
in  a  town.  Should  it  fail  in  any  part,  and  leave  bare  patches, 
seeds  may  be  procured  from  the  seed-shops,  and,  being  sown  at 
any  season,  will  come  up  in  a  few  days. 

To  lay  out  and  plant  a  larger  Garden  of  ike  same  Kind^  and 
for  the  attainment  of  the  same  objects,  all  the  difference, 
would  be  that,  instead  of  one  shrub  in  the  front  garden,  there 
should  be  several ;  and,  instead  of  one  row  of  trees  in  the  back 
garden,  there  should  be  two,  or  perhaps  three.  The  walks  would 
still  be  laid  with  flagstones,  or  some  description  of  pavement ; 
the  walls  would  be  planted  with  ivy ;  and  the  house  would  still 
l>e  left  without  a  vine,  a  fig,  or  a  rose,  trained  against  it  Fig.  54. 
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is  the  plan  of  a  suburban  street  residence,  the  house  and  front 
and  back  gardens  of  which  occupy  a  space  60  ft.  in  width,  by 
200  ft.  in  length.  Here  the  entrance  walk  (a)  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  front  garden,  on  each  side  of  which  there  is  a  grass 
plot,  with  a  large  slirub  in  the  centre,  and  smaller  ones  at  each 
angle.  There  is  a  servants'  entrance  at  one  side  at  &,  and  a  sunk 
area,  both  before  and  behind ;  that  in  front  being  narrow,  and 
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serving  merely  to  keep  the  walls  dry,  while  that  behind  is  broad, 
and  contains  a  larder,  bottle-rack,  and  similar  conveniences  re- 
quired for  a  house  of  the  second  rate.  The  back  garden  is  planted 
with  four  rows  of  low  trees,  two  near  each  walk,  in  quincunx, 
leaving  a  broad  space  in  the  middle,  about  100  ft.  in  length, 
well  adapted  for  a  party  walking  backwards  and  forwards  on  in 
the  summer  season,  for  a  dance,  or  for  placing  a  tent  on,  for 
sitting  under,  at  the  farther  end.  A  garden  of  this  kind  might  be 
laid  out  and  planted  for  SO/,  or  40/. ;  and  kept  perfectly  neat  for 
SOs.  or  40$.  a  year.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  other  desiderata, 
also  depending  on  the  taste  or  circumstances  of  the  individual. 

3.  Laying  out  and  Plantings  where  the  Object  is  to  render  the 
Garden  profitable.  The  mode  of  laying  out  and  planting  a  fourth- 
rate  suburban  garden,  entered  through  the  house,  where  the 
object  is  to  save  expense  to  the  occupier,  by  raising  vegetables 
to  be  consumed  in  his  family,  differs  considerably  from  those 
recommended  where  the  object  is  economy  in  the  first  cost, 
or  economy  in  the  after-management.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
premise,  that,  by  profit,  we  do  not  here  allude  to  the  sale  of 
articles  (though  the  same  directions  will  be  found  equally  ap- 
plicable where  this  is  intended),  but  to  the  production  of  such 
vegetables  as  shall  be  most  useful  in  the  household  economy  of 
the  occupier.  We  shall  suppose  the  extent  of  the  back  garden 
to  be  the  same  as  in^.  5S.  or  \njig.  54.;  because  the  same 
directions  are  alike  applicable  to  both,  or  to  any  other  garden 
similarly  circumstanced.  We  shall  also  suppose  that  the 
drainage,  levelling,  service  pipes,  &c.,  and  also  the  walks,  are 
completed,  and  the  front  garden  sloped,  as  in  the  preceding 
figures ;  and  the  ground  trenched,  improved  if  necessary,  and 
thoroughly  manured.  In  addition,  there  ought  to  be  a  manure 
tank  formed,  and  so  connected  with  the  privy  and  the  sink  of 
the  back  kitchen,  as  to  receive  the  drainage  from  them.  To 
this  there  ought  either  to  be  a  fixed  pump,  or  a  movable  cover 
to  admit  of  readily  dipping  a  bucket  into  the  tank.  If  a  pump 
be  employed,  it  ought  to  be  one  of  large  bore,  so  as  to  bring  up 
mud  as  well  as  water.  In  using  this  liquid  manure,  great  care 
must  be  taken  never  to  put  it  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and 
either  to  follow  it  by  watering  with  clear  water,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  surface  of  the  soil  from  being  disfigured ;  or^  what  is  prefer- 
able, to  use  it  chiefly  during  or  immediately  before  rain.  As  the 
supply  of  liquid  manure  will  be  regular  throughout  the  year, 
it  ought  to  be  regularly  used ;  and  at  those  seasons  when  it  may 
not  be  proper  to  water  annual  herbaceous  vegetables  with  it, 
on  account  of  disfiguring  or  dirtying  their  leaves,  it  may  be 
applied  to  perennials,  such  as  tart  rhubarb  and  sea-kale,  and  to 
the  roots  of  fruit  trees  and  fruit  shrubs.  The  liquid  manure 
from  a  house  where  the  family  consists  of  five  or  six  persons, 
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and  where  they  wash  at  home,  if  used  as  it  is  produced,  so 
as  to  allow  none  of  it  to  run  off  by  the  drain,  will  be  quite 
sufficient  for  a  garden  200  ft.  in  length  and  60  ft.  in  breadth. 
Liquid  manure,  however,  though  powerful  in  a  recent  state,  is 
always  more  efficacious  after  being  a  week  or  two  fermented ; 
but  for  this  purpose  two  tanks  are  necessary,  as  will  be  here- 
after described,  when  treating  of  the  arrangements  suitable  for 
large  gardens.  All  the  laying  out  being  completed,  we  next 
proceed  to  the  planting. 

The  Front  Garden  we  would  devote  chiefly  to  ornamental 
flowers  or  plants,  which  should  be,  at  the  same  time,  useful  in 
cookery.  The  general  surface  we  would  keep  in  turf,  forming 
round  it  a  narrow  dug  border,  and,  in  the  centre,  a  bed  in  the  form 
of  a  circle,  square,  diamond,  or  any  other  regular  figure.  In 
these  borders,  and  in  the  central  bed,  we  would  plant  no  trees 
or  shrubs,  but  only  such  ornamental  herbaceous  plants  as  could 
be  rendered  useful  in  the  kitchen  :  for  example,  in  the  centre 
bed  we  would  plant  an  eatable  gourd,  or  vegetable  marrow,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  summer  vegetables, 
either  boiled  or  fried,  and  serves  either  to  mix  with  apples,  or 
use  alone,  flavoured  with  lemon  and  sugar,  for  fruit  pies.  The 
best  kind  of  gourd  for  using,  when  young,  is  the  vegetable  mar- 
row. In  the  same  bed  we  would  plant  a  mammoth  gourd,  or 
American  butter-squash  pumpkin,  the  fruit  of  which  should  be 
allowed  to  ripen,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  for  soups  and 
pies,  and  also  as  a  vegetable,  when  boiled,  in  the  winter  time. 
The  fruit  of  both  these  species,  when  the  plants  are  regularly 
watered  every  warm  evening  with  diluted  liquid  manure,  or 
even  with  simple  water,  will  sometimes  attain  an  enormous  size, 
weighing  from  100  lb.  to  200  lb. ;  and,  as  it  will  keep  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter,  even  though  cut,  it  is  a  most  valu- 
able resource  for  soups,  and  is  so  used  in  some  of  the  first  fami- 
lies in  England.  When  cut,  a  circular  orifice,  of  about  4  in. 
in  diameter,  is  made  on  one  side,  and  the  piece  taken  out  is, 
after  cutting  ofi*  part  of  the  flesh,  preserved  as  a  stopper  to 
exclude  the  air.  When  a  piece  is  wanted  for  soups  or  pies, 
the  stopper  is  taken  out,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  scooped  out 
of  the  inside  with  a  knife  or  an  iron  spoon.  This  may  be  practised 
throughout  the  whole  winter,  and  the  fruit  will  still  continue  quite 
fresh.  The  mammoth  gourd  is  much  used  in  soups  by  the  French, 
even  of  the  humblest  class,  and  in  the  public  hospitals,  as  well  as 
by  the  Italians  and  the  Americans ;  and  though  in  England  it  is 
as  yet  scarcely  known,  except  at  the  tables  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  it  is  well  deserving  of  general  cultivation.  It  gives  a 
fine  flavour  and  creamy  richness  to  soup,  and  is  very  nutritious. 
The  flowers  of  all  the  gourds  and  pumpkins  are  delicious  fried 
in  butter ;  and  the  points  of  the  young  shoots,  boiled,  are  equal 
to  spinach  in  tenderness  and  in  flavour. 
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-  In  the  border  next  the  house,  in  order  to  be  trained  against 
it,  if  facing  the  south,  we  would  plant  a  vine  or  a  fig ;  and,  if  it 
faced  the  east  or  the  west,  a  beurr^e  de  Capiaumont  pear, 
which  is  a  never-failing  bearer,  of  excellent  flavour,  and  a  good 
keeper.  If  the  front  faced  the  north,  we  should  not  recommend 
any  tree  or  shrub  to  be  trained  against  the  house,  unless  it  were 
ivy,  which  keeps  the  house  warm,  excludes  rain,  and  always 
looks  well.  As  ornamental  flowers  in  this  border,  and  also  in 
those  of  the  two  side  walls,  we  would  plant  scarlet  runners, 
which  would  give  a  length  of  70  ft.  of  this  vegetable,  and  would 
afford  an  ample  supply  for  a  family  of  six  or  seven  persons  during 
the  whole  summer.  For  the  runners  to  twine  on,  pieces  of  pack- 
thread should  be  nailed  to  the  walls,  and  to  the  house,  at  about 
6  in.  apart,  and  reaching  from  within  1  ft.  of  the  ground,  to 
from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  above  it,  as  may  be  suitable  to  the  height  of 
the  side  walls.  The  lower  ends  of  the  strings  are  fastened  to  a 
horizontal  rod,  supported  by  props  at  about  6  in.  from  the  wall. 
The  kidneybeans,  being  sown  between  the  wall  and  the  rod,  will 
attach  themselves,  as  soon  as  they  come  up,  to  the  strings,  and  con- 
tinue to  twine  round  these  till  they  have  reached  the  top,  flowering 
and  fruiting  as  they  advance.  As  the  nails  in  the  side  wall  next 
the  path  might  be  liable  to  catch  the  dress  of  ladies  passing 
near  them,  instead  of  nails,  a  rod  or  a  wire  might  be  fixed 
there :  and,  indeed,  the  most  elegant  mode  of  training  kidney- 
beans  against  a  wall  is,  to  have  an  iron  wire  of  the  fourth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  fixed  horizontally  on  studs  let  into  the 
wall  both  at  top  and  at  bottom,  and  painted  green,  and  to 
stretch  the  threads  on  these  wires  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Every  April,  when  the  kidneybeans  are  planted,  a  person  taking 
a  ball  of  twine,  -and  beginning  at  one  end,  by  passing  it  over 
and  under  the  bars  at  6  in.  distance,  would  soon  complete  this 
string  trellis,  the  lines  of  the  strings  not  being  perpendicular, 
but  in  a  diagonal  direction.  By  going  over  the  space  a  second 
time,  and  crossing  these  lines,  the  effect  would  be  improved, 
and  the  support  for  the  twining  stems  of  the  runners  increased. 
If  thought  necessary,  a  slight  wire  fence  might  be  placed  along 
the  walk,  to  protect  the  grass  plot  from  dogs,  and,  on  this,  also, 
scarlet  runners  might  be  grown ;  or  an  arched  wire  trellis,  from 
the  street  entrance  to  the  door  of  the  house,  might  be  formed 
over  the  walk,  and  gourds  and  scarlet  runners  might  be  trained 
on  it.  In  the  border  on  the  fourth,  or  street,  side  of  the  front  gar- 
den, we  would  sow  nasturtiums,  which  would  soon  grow  up  against 
the  dwarf  wall  and  the  railing,  and  also  spread  over  the  grass. 
Their  flowers  would  make  a  fine  appearance  all  summer,  and, 
with  the  young  leaves  and  the  tender  points  of  the  shoots,  might 
be  used  in  salaiding ;  while  the  fruit,  if  gathered  before  it  becomes 
too  old,  is  well  known  to  make  an  excellent   substitute  for 
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capers.  In  the  side  borders  containing  the  scarlet  runners  no- 
thing else  should  be  planted,  unless  it  were  a  vine  for  the  purpose 
of  training  its  shoots  along  the  tops  of  the  walls ;  because  these 
borders  will  require  to  be  dug  and  manured  erery  year,  and  the 
soil  renewed  every  three  or  four  years ;  and  because  no  flower- 
ing shrub  could  thrive  under  the  smothering  influence  of  the 
foliage  of  the  runners.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the 
border  containing  the  nasturtiums.  The  only  culture  required 
for  both  the  nasturtiums  and  the  scarlet  runners,  in  the  summer 
time,  in  addition  to  the  usual  routine  of  watering,  weeding,  and 
keeping  down  insects,  &c.,  would  be,  when  any  of  the  plants 
began  to  cease  bearing,  to  cut  them  down,  and  water  (reelv  at 
their  roots,  in  consequence  of  which  treatment  they  will  sena  up 
fresh  shoots,  and  bear  a  second  crop.  In  mild  winters,  the  roots 
of  the  runners,  if  the  soil  is  dry,  sometimes  survive,  and  spring 
up  again  the  following  year ;  and,  in  this  case,  fresh  seeds  are 
unnecessary,  but  the  ground  must  either  be  manured  during 
winter,  or  frequently  watered  with  liquid  manure  whilst  the 
plants  are  growing.  The  kidneybean  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  culinary  vegetables,  being  always  ready  to  gather 
during  the  whole  summer,  and  requiring  very  little  cookery. 
That  kind  known  as  the  scarlet  runner  is  by  far  the  most 
profitable  that  can  be  planted;  not  only  from  its  pro- 
ducing a  greater  quantity  of  fruit  than  any  of  the  dwarf 
varieties,  but  because  its  pods  are  tender  to  the  latest  pe- 
riod of  their  growth,  even  when  the  seeds  within  are  full 
grown ;  whereas  the  pods  of  the  dwarf  varieties  become  stringy, 
hard,  and  unfit  to  eat,  even  before  the  seeds  are  half-grown. 
The  mature  seeds  of  all  the  varieties,  taken  from  the  pods,  and 
well  boiled  or  stewed,  form  a  farinaceous  and  most  nutritious 
food  ;  the  quantity  of  gluten  in  them  being  nearly  as  great  as  it  is 
in  the  best  wheat.  Before  Miller's  time,  the  scarlet  runner  was 
chiefly  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  and  on  account 
of  their  being  produced  by  the  plants  during  the  whole  summer. 
The  plants  were  regularly  sown  every  spring  in  the  flower 
border,  among  the  oUber  ornamental  annuals,  and  the  flowers 
were  eagerly  sought  ader  by  ladies  to  put  into  their  nos^ays 
and  garlands;  but  Miller  having  brought  the  pods  into  general 
use  for  the  table,  the  scarlet  runner  has  disappeared  from  the 
flower  border,  and  has  now  almost  ceased  to  be  considered  as 
an  ornamental  plant 

The  bed  on  the  grass  plot  adjoining  tlie  walk  between  the  en- 
trance gate  and  the  front  door  may  be  planted  or  sown  with 
such  plants  as  are  at  once  fragrant  flowers  and  sweet  herbs ; 
such  as  lemon  and  common  thyme,  mint,  marjoram,  sage,  winter 
savory,  fennel,  and  tarragon.  These  would  never  require  any 
manure,  and  need  not  be  taken  up  and  replanted  ofiener  than 
once  in  two  years. 
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If  it  should  be  desired  to  confine  the  culture  of  useful  plants 
to  the  back  garden,  the  fi*ont  garden  may  be  laid  down  in  grass, 
and  only  dwarf  fruit  trees  planted  in  it,  as  shown  in  Jig.  55, 
The  centre  tree  may  be  a  filbert  or  a  berberry.  The  filbert 
is  most  ornamental  during  winter,  with  its  long  male  catkins 
moved  by  every  wind ;  but  the  berberry  has  the  advantage  of 
being  beautiful,  not  only  when  in  flower  in  spring,  but  also  in 
autumn  when  covered  with  its  bright  fruit;  which  is  useful  both 
for  garnishing  and  making  a  delicious  preserve.  The  bushes 
in  the  angles  may  be  dwarf  apples  on  paradise  stocks,  and  the 
kinds  may  be  the  Hawthornden,  if  profit  be  the  object,  because 
no  other  apple  tree  bears  so  abundantly  as  a  dwarf:  but,  for 
ornament,  the  Alexander,  a  very  large  apple ;  the  red  Siberian 
crab,  nearly  as  small  as  a  cherry,  but  an  excellent  bearer,  and 
making  an  elegant  sweetmeat  when  preserved  in  apple  jelly ;  and 
the  transparent  crab,  a  most  beautiful  apple  with  a  skin  like  trans- 
parent wax,  also  an  abundant  bearer,  and  good  for  preserving 
may  be  added.  Other  fruit  trees  are  either  not  ornamental,  such 
as  the  pear  and  medlar;  or  of  too  short  duration,  such  as  the 
cherry,  which  never  looks  well  after  the  month  of  July,  or  the 
plum,  which  ripens  its  fruit  in  August.  The  quince  is  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  of  fruit  trees,  and  might  be  used  for  the  centre 
bed,  but  unfortunately  it  is  rather  an  uncertain  bearer. 

Tke  Back  Garden,  If  the  back  garden  lies  in  the  direction 
of  east  and  west,  then  the  wall  having  a  southern  exposure  may  be 
planted  with  peaches  and  nectarines,  or  with  grapes ;  but  the  most 
profitable  mode,  if  the  family  are  fond  of  British  wine,  would 
be  to  plant  it  with  grapes  for  wine-making.  The  wall  facing 
the  east  or  west  might  be  planted  with  baking  plums  and  cher- 
ries; and  the  wall  with  an  aspect  to  the  north  with  baking 
apples,  including  some  of  the  earliest  sorts,  and  some  of  the 
latest  If  the  back  garden  lies  in  the  direction  of  north  and 
south,  then  the  only  wall  having  a  southern  exposure  will  be  one 
of  the  end  walls,  and  on  this  grapes  may  be  planted ;  while 
the  two  side  walls  may  be  covered  with  pears,  apples,  plums,  and 
cherries,  with  a  gooseberry  or  a  currant  between  each,  to  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  the  fruit  trees  require  more  room.  We  re- 
commend only  kitchen  fruits,  as  being  the  most  profitable  for 
pies,  puddings,  &c.,  to  a  family ;  but  some  table  fruits  may  be 
introduced,  if  the  occupier  prefers  them. 

Selection  of  Fruit  Trees.  As  the  object  in  view  in  planting 
this  garden  is  rather  to  produce  the  fruits  most  useful  in  a  fa- 
mily, than  to  grow  a  great  variety  of  sorts,  the  first  point  is  to 
consider  what  kinds  are  best  adapted  for  the  kitchen.  Of  these 
apples  are  the  most  wholesome  for  children,  and  are  not  only 
usefiil  for  pies  and  puddings,  but  excellent  roasted,  or  boiled 
down  with  honey,  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  sweatmeat,  resembling 
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that  called  by  the  French  resine,  to  eat  instead  of  butter  with 
bread.  Pears,  when  of  the  melling  kinds,  are  both  very  agree^ 
able  and  very  wholesome,  to  eat  raw ;  but  they  are  seldom  used 
in  England  for  any  purposes  of  cookery,  except  stewing ;  and 
this  dish,  when  made  palatable,  is  generally  too  rich  for  children. 
Of  stone  fruits,  damsons  are  the  most  wholesome,  and  most 
easily  preserved ;  and  morello  and  Kentish  are  the  best  cherries 
for  cooking.  Gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  red  currants,  with 
a  few  black  ones,  are  also  extremely  useful  for  all  purposes  of 
cookery,  particularly  preserving.  One  of  the  most  useful  apples 
for  the  kitchen  is  the  Hawthornden,  which  comes  in  early,  bears 
abundantly,  and  falls  (softens)  well  in  boiling ;  but  the  fruit  does 
not  keep,  and,  in  some  soils,  the  tree  dies  off  at  an  early  age.  The 
Keswick  codlin  is  also  a  good  and  early  kitchen  apple.  The  Rib- 
ston  pippin  is  an  excellent  fruit,  either  for  the  kitchen  or  dessert ; 
but  the  tree  is  not  quite  so  hardy  or  so  good  a  bearer  as  either  the 
Bedfordshire  foundling  (a  very  large  apple),  or  the  king  of 
the  pippins.  The  Brabant  bellefleur  and  Wormsley  pippin 
are,  also,  very  excellent  apples.  The  best  keeping  apples  for 
winter  use  are  the  northern  greening  and  the  French  crab,  the 
latter  of  which  will  keep  two  years.  For  pears,  the  best  for 
the  table  are  the  beurr^  de  Capiaumont,  the  glout  morceau,  and 
Marie-Louise,  all  excellent  bearers.  The  earliest  of  the  fine- 
flavoured  pears  is  the  jargonelle ;  but  it  will  not  keep  longer  than 
a  week  or  ten  days.  The  best  pear  for  keeping  is  the  Easter 
beurr^.  The  best  cherries  for  the  kitchen  are  the  Kentish  or 
Flemish,  for  the  early  crops,  on  account  of  their  juiciness,  and 
the  smallness  of  their  stones ;  and,  in  the  autumn,  the  morello, 
for  making  cherry  brandy  and  preserving.  The  wild,  or  black, 
cherry,  which  ripens  between  the  kinds  mentioned,  is  a  very 
rich  u'uit  for  pies  or  puddings ;  but  the  stones  are  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pulp,  and  it  continues  in  season  but  a  very  short 
time.  Of  plums,  the  green  gage,  the  early  and  late  Orleans, 
and  the  Shropshire  or  prune  damson,  are  the  best.  The  wine 
sour  and  mirabelle  are  also  frequently  used  for  preserving; 
and  Gisborne's  plum  is  an  extraordinary  bearer.  Of  grapes, 
the  most  productive,  in  the  open  air,  are  the  esperione  and  the 
white  muscadine  ;  the  best  for  wine-making  is  the  black  cluster. 
Of  peaches,  the  best  bearers  are  the  grosse  mignonne,  the 
Royal  George,  and  the  Bellegarde ;  the  last  a  most  excellent 
sort.  The  best  nectarine  is  the  eiruge,  and  the  best  apricot  for 
the  table  is  the  Moorpark ;  though  the  Breda,  which  is  a  very 
abundant  bearer,  is  most  useful  in  the  kitchen,  as  it  not  only 
makes  a  delicious  preserve  when  ripe,  but  excellent  tarts  when 
green.  The  best  bearing  fig  is  the  large  blue  or  purple  fig, 
which  ripens  well  in  the  open  air,  and  early ;  but  the  brown 
Brunswick  is  also  much  recommended.     The  best  gooseberries 
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for  preserving  green,  and  making  green  gooseberry  wine,  or 
British  champagne,  are  the  rumbullion  and  the  white  Dutch. 
The  Warrington,  the  whitesmith,  and  the  early  rough  red  are 
great  bearers,  -and  afford  excellent  fruit  for  the  table,  and  for 
preserving  when  ripe :  the  roaring  lion  is  the  best  bearer  of  the 
large  sorts.  The  common,  or  Dutch,  red  currant  is  the  only 
one  used  for  pies  and  puddings,  and  is  the  best  for  preserving. 
The  black  currant  is  used  for  making  a  kind  of  jam,  called  rob, 
which  is  thought  good  for  sore  throats ;  the  black  Naples  produces 
the  finest  fruit.  The  best  white  currant  is  the  white  Dutch. 
The  red  Antwerp  raspberry  is  the  best,  both  for  the  table  and 
preserving;  and  the  white  Antwerp  has  the  finest  flavour  for 
the  dessert.  The  only  strawberry  that  is  suitable  for  preserving 
is  Keen's  seedling,  and  it  is  also  the  best  and  most  regular  bearer. 
The  red  alpine  is  high-flavoured,  and  continues  in  bearing 
many  months,  but  the  fruit  is  small.  The  scarlets  are  the  only 
kinds  used  for  flavouring  ices,  and  the  variety  called  the  Duke 
of  Kent's  scarlet  is  esteemed  the  best.  The  old  pine  is  the  finest- 
flavoured  of  all  the  strawberries,  but  it  is  a  very  uncertain 
bearer. 

Walks  and  Borders.  On  the  supposition  that  the  walks  are  of 
flagstone,  supported  on  brick  piers,  then  the  wall  borders  need 
not  be  more  than  1 8  in.  wide ;  as  the  space  under  the  flagstones 
(the  latter  not  touching  the  soil)  will  be  almost  as  available  for  a 
border  for  the  roots  of  the  wall  trees,  as  if  it  were  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun ;  while,  in  effect,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  it 
adds  all  the  space  occupied  by  the  walks  to  the  superficial  area 
of  the  garden.  If  the  walks  are  of  gravel,  then  the  width  of  the 
borders  between  them  and  the  wall  on  which  peaches  and  grapes 
are  to  be  grown  ought  not  to  be  less  than  5  fr. ;  and  those  for 
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the  other  hardier  fruits  not  less  than  2  or  3  feet.  In  ^g.  55,^ 
the  direction  of  the  side  walls  of  the  back  garden  is  east  and 
west :  and,  the  walks  being  supposed  to  be  of  gravel,  the  border 
to  the  wall  a,  having  a  south  aspect,  is  5  ft.  wide ;  that  to  the  end 
wall  6,  having  an  east  aspect,  is  3  ft.  wide ;  and  that  to  the  south 
wall  c,  having  a  north  aspect,  is  2  ft.  wide ;  d  is  the  rubbish  pit. 
The  interior  of  the  garden  is  laid  out  in  beds  for  the  cultivation 
of  kitchen  crops.  The  preparation  of  the  fruit  borders  will  be 
fully  treated  of  in  another  part  of  the  work,  under  the  head  of 
Garden  Operations. 
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The  Mode  in  which  the  Central  Plot  of  the  Back  Garden 
is  to  be  planted  and  cropped  will  depend  on  its  size.  The 
object  being  to  grow  culinary  vegetables  in  it,  on  no  account 
would  we  recommend  standard  fruit  trees  to  be  planted 
there ;  because  the  shade  of  them  is  injurious  to  the  flavour 
of  the  vegetables  grown  beneath  them ;  and  because  the 
trenching  and  digging  of  the  ground  necessary  to  bring  the  ve- 
getables to  a  large  size,  and  succulent  texture,  is  highly  injuri- 
ous to  the  fruit  trees ;  by  preventing  them  from  ever  being  able 
to  send  up  their  roots  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  warmth 
of  the  sun,  and  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  so  seldom  see  abundant  crops  on  fruit  trees 
growing  as  standards  among  culinary  vegetables,  and  so  fre- 
quently find  the  trees  cankered*  The  want  of  crop  arises  from 
the  roots  getting  down  into  the  subsoil ,  which,  if  moist  and  rich, 
will  occasion  them  to  produce  a  great  luxuriancy  of  wood,  with- 
out blossom  buds :  and  the  canker  is  owing  to  the  roots  getting 
into  a  bad  subsoil,  or  to  the  trees  being  too  deeply  planted  in 
any  description  of  soil.  If  the  garden  is  sufficiently  large 
to  spare  room  for  fruit  trees  in  the  middle  bed,  then  the  best 
mode  of  growing  them  is  on  espaliers  ;  because,  when  so  treated, 
being  kept  low,  and  within  definite  bounds,  they  produce  no  in- 
jurious shade;  and,  by  planting  them  in  a  border  by  themselve^^ 
and  only  stirring  the  soil  of  that  border  with  a  pronged  fork, 
and  never  farther  than  2  or  3  inches  deep,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  fibrous  roots  will  establish  themselves  closely  un- 
der the  surface,  to  derive  all  the  benefit  that  is  necessary  for 
them  from  the  sun  and  air.  It  may  be  useful  to  observe  here, 
that,  though  it  is  always  an  advantage  to  fruit  trees  to  have  a 
space  around  them  undug  to  the  same  extent  as  that  which  is 
covered  by  their  branches,  yet  that  they  will  produce  crops  of 
fruit  with  less  than  that  space ;  provided  what  space  there  is  be 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  either  kept  constantly  mulched 
with  rotten  manure,  or  stirred  two  or  three  times  during  the 
summer  to  the  depth  of  2  or  S  inches,  and  kept  quite  loose  on 
the  surface.  Experience  proves  this;  and,  hence,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  a  few  roots,  favourably  circumstanced  in  regard  to  the 
atmosphere,  are  sufficient  to  take  in  as  much  oxygen  as  will 
supply  the  whole  plant,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  few  roots  in 
contact  with  water  will  supply  the  whole  plant  with  moisture. 

In  back  gardens,  where  the  centre  plot  is  so  large  as  to  admit 
of  espaliers,  the  east  and  west  walls  may  be  devoted  to  table 
fruits.  In  gardens  too  small  for  espaliers,  there  may  still  be 
room  for  growing  a  few  gooseberries,  either  on  espalier  trellises, 
in  which  state  they  occupy  least  space ;  or  as  bushes,  by  which 
mode  they  occasion  least  trouble,  and  are  more  certain  of  pro- 
ducing a  crop;  because  the  upper  and  exterior  parts  of  the  bush 
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protect  the  under  and  interior  parts  irom  sprinff  frosts  in  the 
blossoming  season.  Gooseberries  are  so  useful  a  fruit,  that, 
however  small  the  garden  may  be,  we  would  plant  a  few  of  them 
in  the  centre  plot ;  and,  if  there  were  room,  to  these  we  would 
add  a  few  currants  and  raspberries.  We  would  also  plant  a  few 
beds  of  strawberries,  if  room  could  be  found  ;  but,  in  deciding 
as  to  these  fruits,  we  would  always  bear  in  mind,  that,  where 
pro6t  is  the  object,  they  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  come  in 
competition  with  the  more  useful  culinary  vegetables. 

The  Kinds  ofCtdinary  Vegetables  which  should  be  planted  in 
a  small  garden,  where  profit  is  the  object  in  view,  must  depend 
on  its  extent.  If  that  is  such  as  to  admit  of  growing  all  the 
vegetables  likely  to  be  used  by  the  family,  except  winter  potatoes, 
then  all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  determine  the  proportion  of  space 
that  shall  be  allotted  to  the  fixed  or  perennial  crops :  and  that 
which  shall  be  set  aside  for  the  movable  or  annual  crops :  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  space  enough  for  growing  all 
the  vegetables  required  by  the  family,  then  the  point  is  to  de- 
termine which  sorts  ought  to  be  cultivated  in  preference.  On 
the  supposition  that  there  is  space  enough  for  growing  all  the 
vegetables  required,  and  that  the  family  use  asparagus,  sea-kale, 
tart  rhubarb,  and  artichokes,  then  we  would  allot  a  sixth  part 
for  the  smaller  fruits,  such  as  gooseberries,  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, &c.,  leaving  two  thirds  for  the  annual  crops.  Dividing 
these  two  thirds  into  25  parts,  we  would  dispose  of  them  as 
follows :  — 

Parte 
The  cabbage  tribe,  including   Savoys,  Brussels  sprouts,  cauliflowers, 
brocoli,  borecole,  &c.-  -  --  -  -6 

L^uminous  plants,  including  peas,  beans,  and  kidnevbeans        -  -    8 

Roots,  including  turnips,  carrots,  parsneps,  beet,  and  early  potatoes  (but 

not  a  main  crop  of  potatoes  for  winter  use)  -  -  -    6 

Spinaceous  plants,  such  as  common  spinach,  white  beet,  and  New  Zea- 
land spinach  -  -  -         -  -  -     1 

.    Alliaceous  plants,  including  onions,  leeks,  chives,  garlick,  shalots,  &c.    -     1} 
Acetarious  plants,  including  lettuce,  endive,  chicory,  celery,  mustard  and 
cress,  nuush,  &c.  -  -  -  -  -    2 

Pot  and  sweet  herbs;  thyme,  sage,  chamomile,  &c.    •  •  •      ^ 

The  gourd  tribe  --  -  -  -  -"i 

25 

The  above  is  given  as  an  approximation  to  the  usual  space 
occupied  by  these  crops  in  gentlemen's  gardens ;  but,  as  most 
fiimilies  have  some  particular  vegetable  for  which  they  have  a 
preference,  the  space  for  that  kind  may  be  enlarged,  and  that 
allotted  to  some  other,  for  which  they  care  little,  diminished. 
We  have  thought  it  advisable  to  give  in  thb  place  a  slight  gene- 
ral outline  of  tne  crops  grown  in  kitchen-gardens,  and  the  pro- 
portionate space  allotted  to  each  class  of  productions,  in  order  to 
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enable  the  occupier  of  a  suburban  garden  to  form  some  idea  of 
what  he  would  like  to  grow.  If,  for  example,  he  would  like  to 
supply  his  family  with  peas,  it  would  be  evident  to  him, 
from  the  above  view,  that,  if  his  garden  is  very  small,  he 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  grow  anything  else ;  on  the  other  hand^ 
if  he  confines  himself  chiefly  to  acetarious  plants  and  sweet  herbs, 
however  small  his  garden  may  be,  there  is  little  doubt  of  his 
being  able  to  find  room  for  all  of  those  kinds  of  plants  that  his 
family  can  possibly  require. 

The  System  of  the  Succession  of  Crops  in  kitchen-gardens 
(which  is  as  necessary  to  be  understood  as  the  extent  to  be  allowed 
to  each  crop)  will  be  discussed  hereafter ;  but  it  may  be  useful 
to  state  here,  that,  as  far  as  possible,  plants  of  the  same  natural 
order,  and  especially  of  the  same  genus,  should  never  follow 
each  other  in  direct  succession;  nor  should  taprooted  plants 
follow  each  other  in  succession,  even  though  of  different  orders: 
for  example,  peas  should  never  follow  beans,  or  kidneybeans, 
or  the  contrary ;  and  carrots  should  never  follow  beet.  Not- 
withstanding the  soundness  of  these  principles,  they  require  to 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  another  principle,  no  less  important ; 
viz.  that  of  expediency.  Thus,  it  frequently  happens,  from  the  late- 
ness of  the  season,  that  a  crop  is  longer  than  usual  before  it  is 
ready  to  be  removed  from  the  ground  ;  or,  from  the  dryness  and 
warmth  of  the  summer,  that  a  crop  is  removed  sooner  than  usual. 
When  the  summer  crop  is  not  all  removed  attlie  proper  time,  the 
winter  crop  (such  as  spinach,  for  example,  after  a  crop  of  cabbages) 
might  be  endangered,  if  sowing  it  were  delayed ;  and,  therefore, 
some  ground  which  is  empty,  though  according  to  the  plan  of 
succession  laid  down  it  should  have  been  cropped  with  some- 
thing else,  must  be  used  for  the  spinach.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  crop  is  ripe,  and  the  ground  cleared  before  the 
expected  time,  as  it  is  never  desirable  to  see  ground  without  a 
growing  crop,  one  may  be  made  to  follow,  for  the  sake  of  cover- 
ing the  surface,  that  did  not  enter  into  the  regular  course  of 
succession.  The  grand  secret  of  getting  the  greatest  quantity  of 
culinary  vegetables  from  any  given  surface  of  ground  is,  to  have 
one  crop  coming  forward  in  the  same  bed,  or  compartment,  to 
be  ready  to  succeed  that  which  is  about  to  be  removed  :  and,  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  always  desirable  to  grow  the  crops  in 
drills  ;  a  mode  which  is  also  attended  with  several  other  advan- 
tages, as  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

On  the  supposition  that  only  a  part  of  the  vegetables  con- 
sumed by  the  family  can  be  grown  in  the  back  garden,  the  next 
point  is  to  determine  those  which  it  is  advisable  to  grow.  This 
depends  on  various  considerations ;  such  as  those  kinds  in  which 
the  occupier  is  most  curious  in  his  taste ;  those  which  the  soil 
and  aspect  are  best  calculated  for  producing ;  those  which  are 
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dearest  in  the  given  locality,  &c:  but  the  most  general  and 
influential  consideration  is,  the  keeping  or  non-keeping  proper- 
ties of  culinary  vegetables,  after  being  gathered.  AH  vegetables 
exposed  for  sale  in  markets  or  shops  must  necessarily  have 
been  gathered  some  time,  and,  consequently,  deprived  of  their 
natural  succulency,  or  even  injured  by  fermentation ;  and  this 
will  be  the  case,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ve- 
getable, and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  brought  to  market  by  the 
grower,  and  kept  by  the  seller.  For  example,  lettuces,  pens,  and 
spinach  are  brought  to  market  in  cart-loads,  in  large  baskets,  or  in 
sacks  ;  and,  if  the  distance  is  great,  or  the  time  between  gather- 
ing and  consumption  is  more  than  a  day,  or,  at  most,  two  days, 
fermentation  will  have  taken  place.  Cabbages  and  turnips  are  also 
brought  to  market  in  cart-loads ;  but  though,  when  in  a  young 
state  with  all  their  leaves  about  them,  these  vegetables  ferment 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days ;  yet,  when  they  are  full  grown 
and  firm,  they  may,  when  deprived  of  their  outer  leaves,  be 
kept  in  heaps  for  a  week  or  more  without  undergoing  fermenta- 
tion. The  vegetables  which  are  most  injured  by  keeping  are  such 
as  are  eaten  raw  ;  and  hence  it  is  always  desirable,  if  possible,  for 
every  man  to  grow  his  own  salading,  such  as  lettuce,  endive, 
cress,  mustard,  radishes,  young  onions,  &c.,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  brought  to  table  fresh,  and  newly  gathered.  These 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  grown,  if  possible,  in  even  the  smallest 
back  garden  of  a  suburban  residence.  The  excellence  of  celery 
also  depends  much  upon  its  being  eaten  crisp  and  fresh  from  the 
ground ;  and,  therefore,  if  room  can  be  found,  this  also  ought 
to  be  grown  in  small  gardens.  Next  to  salading,  it  has  been 
found  from  experience  that  peas  are  most  injured  by  being  kept 
after  they  are  gathered,  and,  therefore,  they  are  the  second  class 
of  articles  which  should  be  grown  in  every  suburban  kitchen-gar- 
den if  possible.  Tender  leaves,  such  as  those  of  spinach  and  spring 
cabbages,  are  next  liable  to  injury  from  the  same  causes ;  and, 
therefore,  they  ought  also  to  be  grown,  if  room  can  be  found. 
A  small  bed  can  scarcely  be  more  profitably  employed  than 
under  winter  spinach,  which  (the  Flanders  variety  being  chosen), 
in  a  rich  loamy  soil,  not  wet  below,  and  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
will  continue  growing  almost  all  the  winter,  and  afford  occasional 
gatherings  at  that  season,  and  an  abundant  supply  for  the  table 
irom  April  till  August ;  care  being  taken  to  pick  out  the  flower 
stems  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  appear,  and  to  water  when  the 
ground  is  dry. 

Next  to  the  vegetables  which  will  not  keep  after  being  ga- 
thered, those  which  it  is  convenient  to  have  always  at  hand,  in 
case  of  an  emergency,  and  which  a  cook  may  gather  for  herself, 
.ought  to  be  planted.  Thus,  parsley,  mint,  fennel,  thyme,  and 
chives  ought  to  be  in  every  suburban  garden  plot,  however  small. 
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as  supplying  garnisbings  and  seasoning,  which  are  constantly 
wanted ;  but  no  one  would  think  of  growing  horseradish  in  a 
fourth-rate  suburban  garden  where  a  gardener  was  not  kept ; 
because,  however  frequently  it  might  be  used,  it  requires  consi- 
derable labour  to  dig  it  up ;  and,  as  it  keeps  perfectly  well,  it 
may  be  procured  from  the  greengrocer's  at  any  time,  and  kept 
till  wanted  in  a  cellar,  or  in  the  garden,  covered  with  soil. 
Where  there  is  room,  an  asparagus  bed,  if  properly  formed  at 
first  by  deep  trenching,  thorough  drainage,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  manure,  is  a  very  convenient  luxury ;  since  the  heads 
are  easily  gathered  when  wanted,  require  little  aid  from  cookery, 
and  are  generally  considered  a  delicacy.  Asparagus  beds,  to 
those  who  prefer  the  shoots  green,  and,  consequently,  do  not 
cut  them  till  they  are  2  or  S  inches  above  the  ground,  do  not 
require  to  be  earthed  up  every  winter,  and  of  course  are  less 
expensive  in  the  management  than  those  where  the  asparagus 
is  eaten  blanched,  as  this  effect  can  only  be  produced  by  heap- 
ing up  earth  on  the  beds.  A  bed  of  sea-kale,  though  it  will 
sooner  afford  a  supply  for  the  table  than  a  bed  of  asparagus,  yet 
requires  more  attention  from  the  gardener,  and  fails  sooner, 
and,  therefore,  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  a  suburban  garden 
where  the  saving  of  labour  is  an  object.  Tart  rhubarb,  if 
planted  in  soil  deeply  trenched,  and  well  manured,  occasions 
less  trouble  than  any  other  perennial  vegetable ;  and,  if  watered 
in  dry  weather,  it  will  continue  producing  leaves  the  whole  sum- 
mer. In  winter,  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  ought  to  be 
well  soaked  with  liquid  manure.  For  pies  and  puddings,  rhu- 
barb stalks  are  preferred  by  many  to  either  gooseberries  or  ap- 
ples ;  and  they  are  so  easily  gathered,  so  wholesome,  and  so  well 
adapted  for  children,  that  no  suburban  kitchen-garden  ought  to 
be  without  its  rhubarb  bed. 

Selection  qfCulinaty  Vegetables  best  adapted  for  small  SubW' 
ban  Gardens.  Of  the  cabbages.  Knight's  early  dwarf,  intro- 
duced in  the  year  1835,  and  the  early  Battersea  are  the  best 
kinds  for  the  early  crops;  and  the  latter  will  be  found  suitable  for 
the  seccmdary  summer,  autumn,  and  even  winter,  supply.  In  most 
cases,  these  will  be  found  sufficient,  as  late  cabbages  are  seldom 
grown  in  suburban  gardens ;  but,  where  they  are  thought  de- 
sirable, the  late  sugar-loaf  may  be  chosen.  Red  cabbages  are 
useful  for  pickling  and  stewing  in  the  Flemish  manner.  The  kind 
usually  cultivated  is  the  Dutch  red ;  but  the  dwarf  red,  which  is 
not  much  known,  is  more  delicate  for  the  table.  The  dwarf 
Savoy  is  a  very  useful  winter  vegetable,  as  its  flavour  is  improved 
by  frost  if  not  too  severe,  and  it  will  supply  the  table  with  greens 
from  November  till  spring.  Brussels  sprouts  are  a  delicious 
vegetable,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  raised  from  seed  ripened 
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in  Flanders,  as  the  plant  is  apt  to  degenerate  in  this  country. 
Scotch  greens,  or  German  kale,  are  very  useful  winter  vege- 
tables, as,  when  the  heart  is  removed,  the  stalk  continues  hr 
some  months  to  send  out  side  shoots  or  sprouts.  The  cauliflower 
is  rather  a  difficult  vegetable  to  grow  well,  as  it  requires  an  ex- 
ceedingly rich  soil,  and  careful  culture.  To  have  it  early,  it  must 
also  be  protected  during  winter ;  and,  as  it  is  a  vegetable  that  is 
brought  to  market  in  very  great  perfection,  not  being  much  in-> 
jured  by  keeping  a  few  days,  it  is  better  to  purchase  it  when 
wanted,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  grow  it,  unless  there  is  abun- 
dance of  room.  Purple  Cape  broccoli  is  not  liable  to  the  same 
objection,  as,  if  sown  in  May  or  June,  it  will  produce  a  good 
crop  from  August  till  December,  unless  destroyed  by  frost. 

Of  the  leguminous  vegetables,  the  best  kinds  of  peas  for  a 
small  garden  are  the  blue  Prussian,  the  dwarf  marrowfat,  and 
the  white  Prussian,  or  poor  man's  profit;  or  the  white  rouncival 
and  Knight's  tall  marrowfat,  where  tall-growing  varieties  are 
wanted.  We  would  not  recommend  any  early  pea  to  be  grown, 
as  these  are  generally  very  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  others ;  but, 
where  one  is  thought  desirable,  the  early  Warwick  is  said  to  be 
the  best.  For  a  late  pea,  the  late  blue  dwarf  Spanish  has  been 
strongly  recommended.  For  beans,  where  it  is  thought  de- 
sirable to  grow  them,  the  early  mazagan,  and  long  pod  are  the 
most  fruitful ;  but  the  broad  and  green  Windsors  are  generally 
preferred  for  the  table.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
scarlet  runner  is  the  most  profitable  kidneybean.  For  potatoes, 
the  ash-leaved  and  Rufford  kidneys  are  to  be  preferred  for  the 
first  crop ;  but  Shaw's  early  and  the  champion,  though  they  are 
both  very  prolific,  and  are  those  generally  grown  for  the  London 
market,  we  can  by  no  means  recommend,  either  for  their  meali- 
ness or  their  flavour.  For  turnips,  the  early  white  Dutch  and 
the  yellow  Dutch  may  be  chosen ;  but  the  Teltow,  or  French,  is 
well  worth  cultivation,  on  account  of  its  sweetness,  and  the  rich- 
ness it  gives  to  soups.  The  Teltow  is  the  smallest  of  all  turnips, 
not  having  more  leaves  on  it  than  a  radish ;  and,  when  used,  it 
should  be  only  scraped,  and  not  pared,  as  a  great  deal  of  the 
flavour  is  in  the  rind.  For  carrots,  the  early  horn  is  best  for  an 
early,  and  the  Altringbam,  or  Altrincham,  for  a  late,  crop.  For 
parsneps,  the  Guernsey  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  the  Siam  is 
paiticularly  well  flavoured.  The  dwarf  red  beet  is  the  kind  best 
grown  in  gardens.  The  Flanders  spinach  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  common  kind,  and  will  be  sufficient  for  a  small 
garden ;  but,  where  there  is  room,  the  white  beet  and  the  New 
Zealand  spinach  may  be  grown,  to  affi^rd  variety  and  a  crop  in 
summer,  when  annual  spinach  runs  too  rapidly  to  seed.  For 
onions,  the  early  silver-skinned  and  the  Deptford  may  be  recom- 
mended.    The  Portugal  and  the  Spanish  are  mild,  and  grow  tq 
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a  great  size,  but  do  not  keep  well.  Of  leeks,  chives,  garlic,  and 
shallots,  only  one  kind  is  in  general  cultivation.  Of  the  plants 
used  in  salading,  the  best  are,  the  union  cabbage,  and  the  large 
Brighton  Cos  lettuce,  the  Batavian  endive,  the  variegated  chicory, 
the  curled-leaved  and  broad-leaved  Norraandy  cress,  and  the 
scarlet  and  white  turnip  radishes.  The  best  celery  is  the  Italian* 
The  curled-leaved  parsley  is  the  handsomest  for  garnishing,  and 
answers  equally  well  with  the  common  for  ail  the  purposes  to 
which  parsley  is  usually  applied. 

As  the  greater  part  of  culinary  vegetables  are  raised  from  seed, 
sown  partly  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  partly  for  transplant- 
ing, something  requires  to  be  said  here  on  that  subject.  In  our 
catalogue  of  culinary  vegetables,  we  shall  state  under  each  kind 
the  quantity  of  ground  which  a  given  quantity  of  seed  will  sow ; 
and  also  the  smallest  quantities  of  such  seeds  which  are  generally 
ordered  from  the  seed-shops ;  and  we  shall  only  here  state  that 
the  larger  seeds,  such  as  peas,  beans,  and  a  few  others,  are  pur- 
chased by  the  pint,  and  almost  all  the  small  seeds  by  the  ounce. 
There  are  very  few  gardens  to  suburban  houses  in  which  half  a 
pound  or  a  pound  of  any  seed  is  required  ;  and  of  many  articles, 
such  as  potherbs,  parsley,  celery,  &c.,  half  an  ounce,  or  three- 
penceworth,  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  small  garden.  In  general,  it 
is  always  safe  to  order  seeds  in  small  quantities,  because  the 
chance  is  greater  of  getting  them  fresh. 

ManagemenL  A  back  garden,  200  ft.  in  length,  and  50  ft.  in 
breadth,  with  a  front  garden  forming  a  square  of  50  ft.,  cropped 
in  the  manner  we  have  described,  would  occupy  one  person 
from  April  to  September,  during  a  fourth  part  of  his  time,  or 
at  least  two  hours  a  day ;  and  besides  this  time,  when  much 
watering  was  required  to  be  done,  or  insects  to  be  got  rid  of  by 
collecting,  he  would  need  the  assistance  of  the  female  part  of 
the  family.  Where  there  is  a  steady  man-servant,  this  is  just  the 
sort  of  garden  that  he  could  take  care  of,  directions  being  given 
to  him  by  his  employer  as  to  the  quantity  of  particular  crops, 
and  the  season  of  sowing  or  planting,  on  the  supposition  that  he 
was  not  a  reading  gardener.  If  he  were,  and  took  an  interest 
in  having  the  garden  in  good  order,  and  in  raising  large  crops, 
we  would  recommend  him  to  be  as  little  interfered  with  as  pos- 
sible ;  for  every  man  likes  to  have  something  on  which  he  prides 
himself,  and,  to  keep  up  that  pride,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  as  much  as  possible  his  own  work. 

Expense.  The  first  cost  of  laying  out  such  a  garden  as  that 
shown  in  fig.  53.  p.  189.,  with  a  view  to  the  culture  of  culinary  ve- 
getables and  table  fruits,  supposing  the  walks  to  be  paved,  may 
be  from  25/.  to  30/.  Tools  may  cost  2/.,  and  seeds,  for  the  first 
year,  IL  The  annual  expense  afterwards,  supposing  a  commer- 
eial  gardener  employed,  will  be,  on  an  average,  a  day  and  a  half 
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per  week  throughout  the  year ;  an  arrangement  being  made  that 
this  time  shall  be  bestowed  on  the  garden,  according  as  it  is 
wanted,  and  not  formally  at  stated  intervals  of  once  a  week ; 
because  in  some  weeks  two  days'  work  will  be  necessary,  while 
in  others  half  a  day  will  suffice.  The  expense  will  depend  on 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  per  day,  which,  about  London,  being  from 
45.  to  ^s.  6d,  (the  gardener  finding  his  own  tools),  will  amount 
to  15/.  or  20/.  a  year.  But  the  garden,  if  managed  by  a  hired 
gardener,  working  in  it  only  at  stated  intervals,  cannot  possibly 
be  turned  to  so  much  account  as  if  cultivated  by  the  occupier, 
or  his  in-door  servant ;  because,  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  there  are  operations  which  require  to  be  attended 
to  daily ;  such  as  the  removal  of  insects,  watering,  &c. ;  and 
which,  if  deferred,  as  they  must  necessarily  be  if  a  hired  gardener 
only  be  employed,  will  endanger  the  crops,  and,  at  all  events,  de- 
teriorate their  value,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  We  would 
not,  therefore,  recommend  any  one  to  cultivate  his  garden  with  a 
view  to  profit,  unless  he  could  do  so  with  his  own  hands,  or 
with  those  of  a  servant  whom  he  was  obliged  to  keep  at  any 
rate ;  because,  assuredly,  for  the  1 51.  or  20/.  a  year  which  he 
roust  pay  a  hired  gardener  he  might  purchase  as  much  fruit  and 
vegetables  as  he  could  grow  in  a  garden  of  the  extent  we  have 
mentioned. 

Remarks.  A  suburban  garden,  to  grow  culinary  vegetables 
well,  ought  to  be  in  the  outskirts  of  a  town,  and  neither  sur- 
rounded by  buildings,  where  it  will  be  injured  by  smoke,  nor  so 
near  a  public  road  as  to  be  liable  to  be  covered  with  dust.  At 
all  events,  in  such  situations  we  would  not  advise  lettuce,  cab- 
bages, or  any  article  to  be  grown,  the  leaves  of  which  form  a 
close  heart,  and  consequently  enclose  within  them,  as  they  ad- 
vance in  growth,  whatever  soot  or  dust  may  have  fallen  on  the 
leaves ;  but  there  can  be  no  objection  to  growing  every  description 
of  roots,  and  to  stalks  and  stems,  such  as  asparagus,  sea-kale, 
celery,  tart  rhubarb,  &c.,  which  can  easily  be  washed  clean 
before  using.  Even  at  a  distance  from  snK)ke  and  buildings,  we 
would  not  recommend  any  one  to  cultivate  culinary  vegetables  of 
a  ^reat  variety  of  kinds,  unless  they  could  attend  to  them  them- 
selves, or  have  them  attended  to  by  some  part  of  the  family.  A 
garden,  in  which  all  kinds  of  culinary  vegetables  are  grown,  if 
left  to  the  care  of  a  person  who  can  only  work  in  it  once  or  twice 
a  week,  can  hardly  be  kept  sufficiently  neat  to  be  an  ornament 
to  a  house  placed  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and,  if  the  gardener  were 
to  come  much  oftener,  the  expense  would  be  far  greater  than  the 
produce  was  worth. 

In  describing  this  garden,  as  in  the  preceding  one,  and  most 
of  those  which  follow,  we  have  introduced  remarks  on  culture, 
and  other  gardening  topics,  which  might  have  been  dispensed 
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With  if  we  had  merely  intended  to  describe  a  ground  plan.  Our 
object,  however,  is  to  infuse  into  our  readers  by  degrees,  as  we 
go  on,  a  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of  gardening  as  an 
art  of  culture,  as  well  as  one  of  design  and  taste ;  and  we  think 
we  are  more  likely  to  do  this  by  noticing  incidentally  subjects 
likely  to  arrest  attention,  than  by  presenting  all  that  we  have  to 
say  on  any  particular  topic  at  once.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
directing  in  what  manner  fruit  trees  ought  be  planted,  we  have 
given  the  reasons  for  preferring  espaliers  in  borders  by  themselves, 
to  standards  grown  among  culinary  vegetables ;  and,  in  recom- 
mending certain  varieties  of  both  fruits  and  vegetables,  we  have 
said  something  of  those  of  their  qualities  and  uses  in  the  kitchen, 
or  in  the  dessert,  which  induced  us  to  give  them  the  preference 
over  others.  In  this  way,  the  reader  will  become  gradually  ini- 
tiated into  the  most  important  facts  connected  with  plants  and 
their  culture ;  so  that,  when  he  comes  to  enter  on  that  part  of 
this  work  which  treats  of  the  operations  of  gardening,  and  the 
reasons  on  which  they  are  founded,  he  will  enter  on  the  study 
with  more  profit,  as  well  as  pleasure,  than  he  could  have  done 
without  the  previous  preparation  which  we  are  now  giving  him. 

4.  Exercise  and  Recreation  for  the  Occupier  and  his  Family^ 
Where  these  are  the  objects,  the  taste  or  no  taste  for  gardening  of 
the  occupier^  and  the  number,  age,  and  sex  of  his  family,  require 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  laying  out 
and  planting  the  garden.  We  shall  suppose  the  extentof  the  ground 
to  be  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  surface  drained  and 
levelled,  and  the  main  walks  laid  out  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  ^.  5S.  p.  189.  In  neither  of  the  gardens  would  we  have 
any  tur^  because  more  work,  and  consequently  more  exercise  and 
recreation,  would  be  created  by  having  the  ground  under  the 
spade.  Neither  would  we  have  the  walks  of  flagstone,  but  of 
gravel,  because  in  the  latter  case  they  require  box  or  other 
edgings,  and  those  create  labour  in  clipping  them,  and  in  keep- 
ing them  in  repair ;  whereas  paved  walks,  if  they  are  raised  an 
inch  above  the  surface,  do  not  require  any  edgings,  and  occasion 
no  labour  in  weeding,  rolling,  &c. 

The  Front  Garden  we  may  suppose  laid  out  as  in^.  54.,  56^ 
or  574  In  either  case,  the  borders  next  thahouse  and  walls,^  g^  h^ 
mj^.  57. y  may  be  planted  with  shrubs  for  being  trained  against 
them ;  including  a  vine  or  a  fruit  tree,  for  training  against  the  upper 
part  of  the  house,  if  the  aspect  be  the  south  ;  and  a  Wistar/a  sin^^ 
sis  if  it  be  towards  the  east  or  west  If  any  side  of  the  house  be 
directly  north,  the  Virginian  creeper,  or  common  ivy  may  be 
planted  against  it.  For  training  against  the  lower  part  of  the  house, 
if  the  aspect  be  to  the  south,  there  may  be  a  myrtle  next  the 
door ;  then  a  camellia,  and  an  aloysia  (lemon^cented  verbena), 
which  plants  would  require  protection  with  mats  during  winter. 
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For  training  against  the  upper  part,  Passiflora  cserulea  and 
Tecoma  (Bign6n/a)  capreolata  (which,  as  fast  growers,  would 
need  a  good  deal  of  training),  and  Rosa,  ruga,  sanguinea,  Noi- 
settm/iij,  and  other  China  roses,  might  be  planted,  which,  during 
summer,  would  not  only  require  training,  but  constant  attention  to 
keep  down  the  aphides,  and  to  remove  the  decayed  blossoms  and 
their  stalks.  If  the  aspect  were  east  or  west,  Ticoma  (Bignonm) 
radicans,  Lonicera  japonica  (flexu6sa)  and  grata,  Wistaria  fru- 
t^scens,  camellias,  myrtles,  and  climbing  roses,  might  be  employed. 
The  wistaria,  the  tecoma,  and  the  evergreen  climbing  roses 
would  reach  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  the  others  would  cover 
the  lower  part  The  myrtles  and  the  camellias  would  require 
to  be  matted  during  the  severest  weather  in  winter,  and  the 
other  plants  would  occasion  a  good  deal  of  pruning  and  training 
during  summer.  On  the  supposition  that  the  occupier  of  the 
house  was  a  lady,  we  would  not  recommend  any  climber  to  be 
planted  against  the  house  that  would  grow  higher  than  4  ft.  or 
5  ft.;  but  such  as  myrtles,  camellias,  pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  &c., 
as  these  would  not  need  the  use  of  a  ladder  to  train  them.  The 
side  and  front  walls  of  the  front  garden  may  be  covered  witli 
China  roses,  different  varieties  of  honeysuckles,  and  Jasminum 
officinale.  Against  one  of  the  side  walls,  if  there  be  room,  a 
double-flowering  pomegranate  may  be  planted  in  the  centre ;  and 
against  the  others  Magnol/a  conspicua  or  purpurea.  In  the 
beds  in  the  interior  of  this  garden,  we  would  plant  nothing  but 
flowers ;  or  we  might  devote  the  centre  bed  a  in  fig.  57.  to  moss 
roses,  or  to  some  other  kind  or  kinds  of  rose  belonging  to  sections 
different  from  those  which  include  the  China  roses.  In  the  centre 
of  this  rose  bed  there  might  be  a  standard  rose.  At  the  end 
of  this  work  we  shall  give  not  only  catalogues,  but  selections  of 
roses,  as  well  as  of  herbaceous  perennial,  biennial,  and  annual 
flowers. 

In  choosing  the  flowers  for  the  beds  that  are  to  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  them,  the  objects  ought  to  be  to  have  an  equal  number 
of  kinds  of  flowers  in  bloom,  if  possible,  every  month  in  the  year, 
and  to  have  an  equal  number  of  the  different  colours  displayed  at 
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the  same  time.  This  is  a  sort  of  beau  tdeal^  which,  however,  can- 
not be  carried  into  practice  in  the  winter  months;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  useful  as  a  guide  as  to  what  ought  to  be  selected. 
Other  guides  are,  that  such  plants  only  should  be  planted  as 
will  grow  in  the  same  soil,  and  with  the  same  aspect ;  that  plants 
placed  adjoining  each  other  should  not  be  very  diiferent  in  size 
and  habit  of  growth  when  full  grown,  lest  the  one  should  choke 
the  other,  and  lest  the  assemblage  should  appear  inharmonious  ; 
nor  very  diiferent  in  their  natural  vigour  of  growth,  lest  the 
roots  of  the  one  should  occupy  a  much  greater  portion  of  the 
soil  than  the  others.  To  plant  pseonias,  everlasting  peas,  asters, 
Papaver  orientate,  and  such  like  plants  in  juxtaposition  with 
daisies,  hepaticas,  and  pinks,  would  be  attended  with  the  suf- 
focation of  the  latter  diminutive  kinds  ;  but  the  very  tallest  and 
the  very  lowest  plants  may  be  included  in  the  same  bed,  provided 
it  is  very  large,  and  there  be  a  gentle  gradation  observed  between 
the  one  and  the  other.  If  the  bed  is  to  be  seen  from  every  side, 
then  the  tallest-growing  kinds  can  be  placed  in  the  centre,  and 
the  lowest  in  the  circumference,  and  the  intermediate  sizes  be- 
tween them,  so  as  to  rise  in  gradation  from  the  lowest  at  the 
margin,  to  the  highest  in  the  middle*.  If  the  bed  is  a  border, 
parallel  to  a  walk,  and  to  be  seen  only  on  one  side,  then  the 
lov^est  plants  should  form  a  row  next  the  walk,  and  the  others 
should  beplaced  behind  them  in  quincunx,  according  to  their  sizes, 
the  tallest  being  placed  behind,  and  forming  the  last  row.  The 
distance  at  which  one  plant  should  be  kept  from  another  depends 
more  on  the  habit  of  the  plant  with  respect  to  lateral  extension^ 
than  on  the  height  to  which  it  grows;  thus  a  peony,  which  seldom 
grows  above  18  in.  high,  but  which  spreads  its  large  leaves  over 
a  much  greater  surface  than  is  occupied  by  its  roots,  will  re- 
quire more  room  than  a  tall-growing  phlox,  which  will  reach  the 
height  of  4  ft.,  and  not  cover  above  a  square  foot  of  the  surface  of 
the  border.  Creeping  plants  also  require  more  room  than 
such  as  grow  compact  and  bushy,  or  narrow  and  erect.  The 
rule  which  we  have  just  given,  of  not  associating  plants  in  the 
same  bed  that  have  different  habits,  directs  that  creepers,  and 
climbers  or  twiners,  should  always  be  planted  by  themselves,  or, 
at  least,  not  introduced  indiscriminately  among  other  plants.  At 
the  same  time,  a  plant  with  one  of  these  habits,  introduced  oc- 
casionally into  a  miscellaneous  border,  has  a  good  effect  by  con- 
trast. Where  creepers  alone  are  employed,  if  each  plant  be  of 
a  different  kind,  they  ought  to  be  kept  as  distinct  from  each 
other,  as  bushy  or  tall  plants  ought  to  be ;  but  where  a  bed  is 
entirely  filled  with  creepers  of  the  same  kind,  then  they  may  be 
allowed  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed ;  because  the  ob- 
ject of  the  planter  in  this  case  must  necessarily  be  to  produce  a 
mass  of  one  kind  of  form  and  colour.     In  general,  small  plants 
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ought  to  be  chosen  for  small  beds :  beds  of  simple  and  regular 
shapes,  such  as  squares,  parallelograms,  circles,  triangles,  &c., 
as  in  J%5.  56.  and  57.,  ought  to  have  the  plants  at  regular  dis- 
tances ;  while  small,  irregular,  curvilinear  beds,  such  as  those 
exhibited  in^.  65.  p.  227.,  ought  to  be  entirely  covered  with 
low  plants.  As  some  of  the  leading  rules  for  laying  out  and 
planting  flower-beds,  more  especially  in  front  gardens,  we  give 
the  following :  — ^ 

Leading  Rules  for  laying  out  and  planting  Flower-Beds  in  the 
Front  Gardens  of  Street  Houses. 

1.  Where  the  space  is  small,  and  surrounded  by  trees  and  high  walls,  so  as 
not  to  be  open  and  airy,  it  is  not  desirable  to  form  beds  or  borders  round  the 
margin  of  the  plot,  but  rather  to  have  only  one  bed  in  the  centre,  and  the 
rest  in  grass. 

2.  Where  the  space  is  open  and  airy,  either  large  or  small  beds  may  be  formed; 
and  it  will  generally  be  desirable  to  surround  the  whole  plot  with  a  narrow 
border.  If  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  is  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
plot,  then  a  figure,  or  collection  of  beds,  may  be  laid  out,  which  shall  be  looked 
down  upon  from  the  window  as  a  whole ;  and,  consequently,  to  aid  this  purpose, 
the  beds  ought  to  be  planted  with  low-growing  plants,  and,  in  general,  to  nave 
the  surface  covered  by  them ;  each  bed,  in  this  case,  being  of  only  one  kind  of 
plant. 

3.  Where  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  front  garden,  or  nearlv  so,  large  plants  may  be  employed  in  thef  beds,  pro* 
vided  the  beds  also  are  large ;  because,  as  in  this  case  the  beds  cannot  be 
looked  down  upon,  and,  consequently,  their  plan  can  never  be  taken  in  at  one 
glance,  they  never  can  be  seen  as  a  whole  from  above.  It  is  better,  therefore, 
to  use  large  plants,  which,  by  growing  of  such  a  hdeht  as  to  form  a  whole,  or 
group,  when  looked  at  laterally,  will  prevent  the  idea  of  a  whole  formed  by 
the  snapes  and  lines  of  the  beds,  when  seen  from  above,  having  been  intended 
by  the  planter. 

4.  In  genera],  no  figure  or  assemblage  of  beds  of  any  d^ree  of  intricacy, 
and  where  the  beauty  is  dependent  on  the  shapes  of  the  beds  and  their  con- 
nexion together,  should  be  formed  where  it  cannot  be  looked  down  on  so  as 
to  be  seen  all  at  once.  In  general,  also,  parterres,  or  assemblages  of  figures 
of  this  kind,  should  only  be  planted  with  very  low  plants,  which  will  not 
obstruct  any  part  of  the  outline  of  the  figures  j  with  the  exception,  however, 
of  an  occasional  tall  plant,  such  as  a  standard  rose,  to  produce  effect  by  con- 
trast. It  may  be  further  observed,  that,  when  plants  are  to  remain  permanently, 
such  should  be  chosen  as  continue  in  flower  for  a  long  period  (say  two  or  three 
months),  in  preference  to  such  as  complete  their  time  of  flowering  in  a  short 
period,  say  two  or  three  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  when  flower  beds  are 
furnished  with  plants  in  pots  plunged  in  the  soil,  with  a  view  to  chan^ng  them, 
and  replacing  them  by  others  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowenng,  plants 
which  remain  a  short  time  in  flower  should  be  chosen  ;  because  these  have, 
in  general,  a  greater  number  of  blooms  expanded  at  the  same  time,  and,  con- 
sequently, while  they  last,  they  have  a  more  brilliant  effect.  This  is  particu- 
larly exemplified  in  the  case  of  bulbous  flowers,  and  in  certain  annuab,  such 
as  candytuft,  ten-week  stock,  dec. 

'  5.  Where  a  symmetrical  figure  is  employed,  beds  which  answer  to  each  other 
in  form  and  position  ought  to  be  filled  with  plants,  either  of  the  same  kind, 
or  of  the  same  general  appearance,  and  which  flower  at  the  same  time :  for 
example,  a  bed  of  mixed  nyacinths  can  only  be  properlv  opposed  to  another 
bed  of  mixed  hyacinths;  but  the  mixtures  need  not  be  the  same  in  both  beds. 
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A  bed  of  the  small  dwarf  blue  lobelia,  may  be  opposed  to  a  bed  of  the  blue 
anagallis,  and  so  on. 

6.  Where  it  is  desirable  not  to  have  more  than  one  plant  of  a  species,  in  a 
symmetrical  figure  consisting  of  various  beds,  the  principle  of  symmetry  may 
be  preserved  in  planting,  by  placing  each  colour  by  itself.  Thus,  a  bed  of  white 
flowers,  consisting  of  ten  plants  of  as  many  difierent  species,  may  be  opposed 
to  another  bed  often  other  different  species,  also  with  white  flowers. 

7.  The  dug  surface  of  beds  formeci  on  a  grass  plot  ought  either  to  be  de- 
cidedly under  the  surface  of  the  grass,  or  decidealy  above  its  level,  in  order 
to  increase  the  expression  of  art,  and  to  take  away  from  the  commonplace 
idea  of  merely  diggmg  down  a  portion  of  the  turf  of  a  particular  shape,  and 
planting  it  with  flowers. 

8.  In  the  case  of  flower-beds  on  turf  or  lawn,  where  a  regular  gardener  is 
not  kept,  the  outlines  of  the  beds  ought  to  be  formed  by  concealed  brickwork, 
masonry,  tiles,  or  slates ;  otherwise,  every  time  the  grass  is  mown,  and  the 
edges  of  the  bed  trimmed  with  the  spade,  and,  especially,  every  time  the  beds 
are  dug,  their  outlines  will  be  liable  to  be  put  out  of  shape.  Where  common 
bricks  and  plain  tiles  can  be  procured,  the  simplest  mode  of  fixine  the  outlines 
of  the  beds  or  borders  b  by  forming  an  underground  outline,  if  the  expression 
may  be  used,  by  tiles  or  bricks  laid  on  their  broad  sides,  at  an  angle  ot*  45°,  as 

shown  in  the  section, 
fig,  58. ;  in  which  a  is 
the  brick,  b  the  surface 
of  the  grass,  and  c  the 
'  surface  of  the  dug  bed, 
decidedly  under  the 
level  of  the  grass  plot, 
agreeably  to  Rule  7. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  surface  of  the  dug  bed  is  to  be  above  the  level 
fo  the  turf,  agreeably  to  the  same  rule,  the  brick  should  be  placed  as  at  (/  in 
fig,  59. ;  the  turf  kept  to  the  level  shown  at  f ,  and  the  surface  of  the  bed  to 
the  level  shown  at/.  When  plain  tiles  are  to  be  used  instead  of  bricks, 
they  may  either  be  let  into  the  ground  perpendicularly,  and  their  upper  edge 
kept  to  the  level  of  whichever  surface  is  to  be  the  highest  (viz.  that  oi  the  grass 
plot,  or  the  bed>  ;  or  they  mav  be  laid  sloping  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
bricks,  which  will  form  a  very  delicate  outline,  well  adapted  for  beds  in  small 
front  gardens.  By  using  semicircular  tiles,  and  inserting  them  perpendicularly 
in  the  soil,  very  neat  curvilinear  outlines  may  be  formed ;  but  such  tiles  cannot 
be  used  in  a  sloping  direction,  like  bricks  or  plain  tiles.  jF^.  60.  shows  the  tiles 
50  ^.  let  in  perpendicularly,  forming 

^  a  bed  2  m.  higher  Uian  the 

surrounding  turf.      Fi^, 
shows  the  tiles  let  in  m 
f''r.'  same  manner,  and   the 
'  '•^i  made    2  in.  lower  than 
surrounding  turf.      JFljg. 
shows  the  tiles  laid  in,  in  a 
sloping  manner,  so  as  to  form  a  bed  the  thickness  of  the  tile  only  under  the  level 
of  the  turf;  and^g.  63.  shows  the  tiles  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  bed  only  the 
thickness  of  the  tUe 
higher  than  the  sur- 
rounding turf.  JF^.64. 
is  a  surface  plan,  snow- 
ing   the    manner    of 
forming  the  outlines 
of  beds  with  semicir- 
cular tiles. 
9.  Where  it  is  desired  to  express  high  art,  eyety  bed  or  border  ought  to  be 
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surrounded,  or,  if  the  border  be  against  a  wall,  bordered  on  one  side,  with  eith  e  >* 

fi4'  a  raised  or  a  depressed  framework  of  turf » 

or  of  stone,  or  bricks,  or  pebbles,  flints,  &c. 
V^i    Where  the  beds  are  raised,  the  plants  grown 
1^*    in  them  should  be  such  as  do  not  require 
^    excess  of  moisture,  and  which  thrive  best  in 
^i^<     a  free  air;    such,  for  example,  as    pinks. 
'"'     Where  the  beds  are  lowered,  an  excellent 
opportunity  is  afforded  of  erowing  plants  which  require  more  than  ordinary 
moisture,  especially  when  they  are  in  flower;  such  as  ranunculuses,  polyan- 
thuses, heart's  eases,  &c, 

10.  Borders  of  brick  or  stone,  or  other  architectural  materials,  ought,  in 

general,  to  be  narrower  than  borders  of  turf,  lest  the  force  of  contrast  should 
e  too  great  for  the  general  effect. 

11.  When  borders  of  box  or  other  plants  are  employed  to  form  margins  to 
flower-beds  on  turf,  they  ought  to  be  of  several  times  the  breadth  which  they 
are  when  employed  to  separate  walks  from  gravel,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
distinctive  character,  and  to  produce  sufficient  force  of  effect  to  justify  their  use. 
Nothing  looks  worse  than  a  narrow  edging  of  box,  surrounding  a  bed  on  turf; 
the  narrow  edge  of  box,  appearing,  in  that  situation,  to  be  quite  superfluous ; 
and,  its  colour  not  contrasting  wiSi  that  of  the  grass,  it  has  a  dead  dull  ap- 
pearance. 

12.  Where  beds  are  surrounded  by  gravel  walks,  and  edged  with  box,  the 
latter  ought  always  to  be  of  such  a  breadth  as  to  form  a  strongly  marked  line ; 
and,  though  the  sides  of  the  edging  may  be  clipped  so  as  to  give  them  a  slope, 
and  prevent  their  getting  naked  close  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  yet  the  top 
should  always  be  cut  quite  flat  and  level. 

13.  Nothing  looks  worse  in  a  flower-garden,  than  to  have  the  box  edgings 
narrow  and  high ;  except  having  the  edges  of  turf  margins  so  pared  by  the 
spade  as  to  show  the  raw  naked  earth. 

We  might  add  considerably  to  the  number  of  these  rules, 
but  we  shall  defer  doing  so  till  they  are  called  for  by  some  other 
design.  It  will  be  recollected  that  rules  differ  from  principles, 
in  being  liable  to  exceptions ;  and,  also,  it  ought  to  be  further 
borne  in  mind,  that  in  every  art,  as  in  every  thing  in  life,  cases 
will  occur  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  rules.  Such  cases  can 
only  be  treated  by  those  who  understand  principles,  while  rules 
are  merely  guides  for  routine  practice.  Many  persons  left  to  act 
as  servants,  who  even  understand  something  of  principles,  yet, 
if  they  have  not  a  rule  deduced  from  these  principles  to  go  by, 
will,  in  the  absence  of  their  employers,  be  apt  to  neglect  their 
duty.  For  example,  every  labourer,  who  has  been  employed  in 
a  garden,  knows  that  bunches  of  grapes  ought  to  be  thinned 
after  the  fruit  is  set,  in  order  to  give  the  remaining  berries  room 
to  swell ;  and  that  camellias  require  a  great  deal  of  water :  but, 
unless  rules  are  ffiven  to  him  as  to  how  much,  and  when,  the 
grapes  should  be  thinned,  and  the  camellias  watered,  the  chances 
are  that  the  first  operation  will  be  delayed  too  long,  or  performed 
imperfectly;  and  that  the  latter  will  depend  rather  upon  the 
leisure  of  the  labourer,  than  on  the  actual  state  of  drought  of 
the  plants.     On  the  other  hand,  by  laying  down  a  rule  that  the 
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grapes  shall  be  thinned  when  they  are  of  the  size  of  the  heads  ot 
corking  pins^  and  that  at  least  one  third  shall  be  cut  out ;  and 
that  the  camellias  shall  have  a  ceitain  quantity  of  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  plant,  say  half  a  pot  of  water  each,  every 
other  day,  both  operations  are  sure  to  be  performed  at  the  right 
time,  and  to  the  right  extent ;  and  it  will  be  for  the  master,  or 
for  the  regular  gardener,  where  one  is  employed,  to  determine 
when  exceptions  and  variations  are  necessary. 

Keeping  ike  Plants  distinct.  Where  there  is  abundance  of 
room,  it  is  most  convenient  for  culture,  to  keep  perennials,  bien- 
nials, annuals,  and  bulbs  in  beds  or  compartments  by  themselves  ; 
but,  whether  the  space  for  flowers  be  limited,  or  of  considerable 
extent,  when  the  object  is  to  have  an  equal  display  of  flowers  in 
spring  and  autumn,  all  these  different  kinds  of  plants  must  fre- 
quently be  mixed  together,  to  make  up  the  colours  required :  for 
example,  in  February,  March,  and  April,  very  little  could  be  ef- 
fected in  a  bed  or  border  of  mixed  flowers,  without  the  aid  of  cro- 
cuses, scillas,  and  hyacinths ;  and,  late  in  autumn,  there  would  be 
no  great  display  without  dahlias,  lupines,  China  asters,  mari* 
golds,  &c.,  all  which  are  either  tuberous-rooted  plants  or  annuals* 
whatever  kinds  of  flowers  may  be  admitted  into  a  flower-bed 
or  border,  one  principle  of  planting  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of;  that  is,  distinctness,  or  the  keeping  of  every  particular  plant 
perfectly  isolated,  and,  though  near  to,  yet  never  allowing  it  to 
touch,  the  adjoining  plants.  This  is  mferely  the  principle  of 
the  gardenesque  applied  to  flowers ;  and  it  is  so  decidedly  pre- 
ferable in  point  of  convenience  for  culture,  to  planting  so  close 
together  as  that  the  plants  will  soon  join  together  and  cover  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  that  we  should  never  for  a  moment  think  of 
recommending  what  may  be  called  the  picturesque  in  flower- 
planting,  either  for  a  flower-garden  or  for  flowers  in  borders. 
We  except,  however,  creepers  and  low  plants,  and  perhaps 
plants  generally,  where  the  object  is  to  produce  one  dense  mass 
of  any  particular  colour ;  because  this  object  cannot  be  effected 
without  allowing  the  plants  to  cover  the  whole  bed.  On  the 
same  principles  of  distinctness  and  suitableness  for  culture,  no 
shrubs  that  are  not  either  of  vei7  low  growth,  .such  as  dwarf 
roses,  or  that  have  not  very  small  heads,  supported  on  stems 
4  ft.  or  more  in  height,  should  ever  be  admitted  into  flower-beds 
or  borders.  Dwarf  roses,  for  all  practical  purposes,  may,  in 
effect,  be  considered  as  herbaceous  plants ;  since  they  flower 
best,  when  kept  low  by  pruning,  and  when  taken  up  and  re- 
planted in  fresh  soil,  every  year. 

Planti7ig  the  Design  ^.  57.  p.  211.  As  the  main  object  in 
this  design  is  to  provide  exercise  and  recreation  for  the  occupier, 
by  having  an  ample  reserve  garden,  and  bringing  forward  a  stock 
of  select  flowering  plants  in  it,  he  may  contrive  to  have  a  con- 
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tinnal  bloom  in  the  beds  of  bis  front  garden,  during  tbe  whole 
summer,  by  taking  up  every  plant  as  it  goes  out  of  flower,  with 
a  ball  of  earth  attached  (for  which  there  is  an  appropriate  tool, 
which  will  be  hereafler  described),  carrying  it  to  the  reserve 
ground,  and  bringing  back  a  plant  in  flower,  with  a  ball  of  earth 
attached,  to  supply  its  place.  If  the  plants  are  grown  in  large 
pots,  the  labour  of  taking  up  and  replanting  will  be  considerably 
lessened,  and  the  success  rendered  certain,  though  the  exercise 
to  the  occupier  will  be  less ;  and,  indeed,  there  b  something  ex- 
tremely interesting  in  removing  plants  in  full  flower  by  the  trans- 
planting machine,  and  watching  the  result  We  have  known 
persons,  who  have  had  no  love  for  gardening  or  plants,  so  capti- 
vated by  this  operation,  as  to  practise  it  for  the  sake  of  the  ex- 
citement it  produces ;  and  such  persons  have  ultimately  become 
enthusiastic  florists.  When  successional  culture,  whether  by  pots 
or  the  use  of  the  transplanting  instrument,  is  pursued,  the  beauty 
and  gaiety  which  may  be  displayed  in  even  a  very  small  front 
garden  is  astonishing ;  and  not  less  so  the  labour  or  exercise  that 
is  by  this  means  created  for  the  occupier.  This  labour,  indeed, 
may  be  increased  or  diminished,  according  as  the  plants  chosen 
are  those  which  remain  a  long  time,  or  only  a  short  time,  in 
flower.  Some  plants  of  great  beauty,  such  as  the  scarlet  ver- 
bena, continue  blooming  three  or  four  months ;  and  others,  also 
of  very  great  beauty,  such  as  the  cyclamens,  produce  all  their 
flowers  in  the  course  of  a  fortm'ght  or  three  weeks.  The 
choice  of  flowers  for  front  gardens  is  almost  endless,  and  we 
therefore  refer  to  our  catalogue ;  but  we  shall  here  assist  the 
reader  by  showing  how  selections  may  be  made  for  four  dif- 
ferent designs  for  front  gardens,  and  the  same  principle  will 
apply  to  any  flower-garden  or  flower-plot  whatever. 

Planting  withjibrous-rooted  Perennials  of  the  lowest  Growth. 
In  Jig.  57.,  the  whole  of  the  plot  is  dug,  and  the  borders  surround- 
ing it  and  the  beds  are  edged  with  thrift,  or  sea  pink  (Armeria 
vulgaris),  and  the  walks  gravelled.  If  paved,  the  flagstones  should 
be  laid  hollow,  and  supported  on  piers,  in  order  that  the  space 
beneath  may  serve  as  a  drain  for  absorbing  the  water  which  falls 
on  the  beds,  and  also  on  the  walks.  The  surface  of  the  soil  of 
the  beds  we  may  suppose  to  be  2  in.  below  the  surface  of  the 
walk,  and  quite  flat. 

In  the  centre  bed  (a^  there  may  be  Phl6x    subul^ta,   awl-leaved    phlox ; 

th^  16  following  plants,  all  under  red,  April. 

a  foot  in  height,  with  a  standard  Primula  vulg^oris,  fl.  pU  the  double 

Noisette  rose  in  the  centre :  —  white  primrose ;    April. 

Hepdtica  triloba,  red  hepatica ;  Fe-  -^r^ba  aizoldes,  whitlow  grass ;  yel- 

bruary  and  March.  iow,  Aprd. 

^xlfraga   oppositifolia,  purple  saxi-  VerMca    alphia,  alpine    speedweU ; 

firage ;  February  and  Marcn.  blue.  May. 
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i4^8tera]ph)U8,  alpine  starwort;  purple. 

May. 
Di&nthus  alpkus,  the  alpine  wild  pink ; 

red,  June. 
Coronilla  ib^rica,  Spanish  coroniila; 

yellow,  June. 
C£^nothera  r6sea,  the    rose-coloured 

evening  primrose ;  July. 
i41^S3um  montanum,  mountain  mad- 
wort  ;  yellow,  July. 
Card4mine  nitida  dlba,  cuckoo  flower ; 

white,  July. 
Gypsdphila  prostr^ta,  creeping  gyp- 

sophila;  white,  August, 
^axlmiga  aizoides,  the  small  mountun 

saxifrage ;  yellow,  August. 
Phyteuma  orbicul^e,the  round-headed 

rampion ;  blue,  August. 
Epilobium  alplnum,  the  alpine  willow 

herb ;  red,  September  and  October. 
Lidtrit    p^mila,    the    dwarf    liatris; 

purple,  September  and  October. 

The  beds  b,  c,  d,  and  e  will  hold  7 
plants  each,  if  the  plants    are 
under  6  in.  in  height ;  and  they 
may  be  as  follows  :  — 
In  bed  *,  there  may  be :  — 

^ellis  perennis,  the  red  daisy,  Febru- 
ary and  March. 

i?anunculus    aurlcomus,    the    wood 
crowfoot;  yellow, April. 

Anemdne  bald^nsis,  the  Mt.  Baldo 
anemone;  white,  May. 

A'iugEL  alplna,  alpine    bugle;    blue, 
June. 

iinth^llis  montina,  the  mountain  kid- 
ney vetch ;  purple,  July. 

Gaura  coccinea,  the  scarlet  gaura; 
August. 

iichillea  erotica,  the  Cretan  milfoil; 
white,  S^tember  and  October. 

In  bed  c,  there  may  be :  — 
jffell^borus  niger,  the  Christmas  rose ; 

white,  January  to  March. 
Corydalis  longifldra,  the  long-flowered 

fumitory ;  red,  April. 
Erddium  alpinum,  the  alpine  heron  a 

bill ;  red.  May. 
Aletris     aiirea,     the     golden-tipped 

aletris;  yellow,  June. 
i4'cynos  alplnus,  alpine  thyme ;  blue, 

July. 
Aren^ria  montina,   mountain  sand- 

wort ;  white,  August. 
Prunella  pennsylv&nica,  the  Pennsyl- 

vanian  self-h^ ;  yellow,  September 

and  October. 


In  bed  d,  there  may  be :  — 
jliandr&gora   vemMis,    spring   man- 
drake; white,  February  and  March. 
Chrysospl^nium     alternifolium,     the 

alternate-leaved  golden    saxifrage; 

yellow,  April. 
Zrychnis  alplna,  alpine  lychnis;  red. 

May. 
Globul^ria  cordifolia,  the  heart4eaved 

blue  daisy;  June, 
^r^ngium  alpinum,  the  alpine  eryngo ; 

purple,  July. 
Sifene  maritima  fl.  pL,  double  white 

catchfly ;  white,  August. 
jS^tice    reticulata,    the    netted    sea 

lavender;  purple,  September  and 

October. 

In  bed  e,  there  may  be  :  — 
Klola  tricolor,  heartsease ;  variegated, 

February  and  March. 
Pris    hiimilis,   dwarf    iris;    purple, 

April. 
ConvalUria  m^jtdis,  the  lily  of  the 

valley ;  white.  May. 
iliyos6tis  paKistris,  forget  me  not; 

blue,  June. 
T^iicrium      pyrenMcum,      Pyrenean 

germander;  white,  July. 
3fimulu8    Lewlsit,  Lewis's   monkey 

flower ;  purple,  August. 
Solid^o  humilis,  dwaif  golden  rod ; 

yellow,  September  and  October. 

The  border  which  surrounds  the 
front  garden  will,  in  the  wide  part 
(/),  contain  two  rows  of  plants, 
independently  of  the  roses,  or 
other  flowering  shrubs,  that  may 
be  trained  agamst  the  wall.  The 
front  row  may  be  dwarfs,  like 
those  already  enumerated;  and 
the  back  row,  plants  growing  from 
6  in.  to  1  ft  Those  for  the  firont 
row  may  be  as  follows :  — 

71il4spi  alp^tre,  alpine  shepherd's 
purse ;  white,  February  and  March. 

Onosma  stellulatum,  the  starry  onos- 
ma;  yellow,  ApriL 

Gentidna  brachyph^Ua,  short-leaved 
gentian ;  blue,  April. 

Asp6ru\A  arcadi^nsis.  Arcadian  wood- 
ruff"; red.  May. 

.^erf^um  aureum,  golden  hawkweed; 
yellow.  May. 

Telephtum  Imper^  true  orpine; 
white,  June. 

Tr6lHu$  asi^dcus,  Asiatic  globe  flower; 
dark  orange,  June. 
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Scutellaria  orientiUis,  eastern  helmet 

flower ;  yellow,  July. 
Centaurea  dspera,  rough  knapweed ; 

purple,  July. 
Gratiola    officinalis,  common    hedge 

hyssop;  white,  tinged  with   blue, 

August. 
Sklvia,   Forskohlit,  Forskohl's    sage; 

blue,  August. 
iS^ideritis   AyssopifoUa,   hy8sop*leaTed 

ironwort;   yellow,  September  and 

October. 

The  plants  in  the  back  row,  which 
grow  higher,  may  be  the  10  fol- 
lowing, planted  in  quincunx  with 
the  others :  — 

Valeriana  trfpteris,  the  three-leaved 
valerian;  white,  February  and 
March. 

Dodec^tbeon  integrifblium,  entire- 
leaved  American  cowslip ;  April. 

1/knium  rugdsum,  rough  dead  nettle, 
or  Archangel ;  red.  May. 

Cheir&nthus  alpinus,  dwarf  wallflower; 
yellow.  May. 

Creranium  sangulneum,  red  crow*sbill ; 
June. 

TVifolium  comdsum,  tuf^  trefoil; 
white,  June. 

Zythrum  diflusum,  spreading  willow- 
herb  ;  purple,  July. 

I/dtus  Dio8c6ridif,  yellow  birdVfoot 
trefoil;  July. 

^nchiksa  rup^stris,  rock  bugloss ;  blue, 
August. 

St^via  Ayssopifblia,  hyssop-leaved 
stevia;  red,  September  and  Octo- 
ber. 

The  side  border  g  will  contain  10 
plants,  which  may  be  1  ft.  high, 
and  of  the  following  kinds :  — 
/sop^rum  ^halictroides,  meadow  rue- 


leaved  isopyrum;  white,  February 

and  March. 
Tussilago  discolor,  purple  coltsfoot ; 

April. 
Dfclytra  form^sa,  red  fumitory ;  May. 
Potentilla  spl^ndens,  yellow  poten- 

tilla;  May. 
Aquilegia  tdpina,  alpine  columbine; 

blue,  June. 
Polygonum    vivfparum,  white    knot 

grass;  June. 
Melittis    Jfelissoph^llum,     melissa- 

leaved  bastard  balm ;  red,  July. 
F6nkta  ov^ta,  oval-leaved  day  lily ; 

blue,  July. 
iSTi^peta  inc^na,  the  hoary  catmint; 

white,  August. 
Physotegia  specidsa,  showy  dragon's 

head;     purple,     September     and 

October. 

The  side  border  h  will  also  contain 
10  plants,  which  may  be  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

^'sarum  canad^nse,  Canadian  asara- 
bacca;  dark  brown,  April. 

Pulmon^ria  offidn^ia,  red  lungwort ; 
May. 

Polemdnium  mexic^num,  Mexican 
Greek  valerian ;  blue,  June. 

C^ltha  pal6stris  fl6re  pleno,  double- 
flowered  marsh  mangold;  yellow, 
June. 

Leoniirus  supintis,  trailing  mother- 
wort ;  white,  July. 

i^str^galitt  tenuifdlnis,  slender-leaved 
goat's  beard ;  purple,  July. 

Melissa  iST^peta,  white-flowered  balm ; 
August. 

Z^upinus  per^nnis,  perennial  lupine; 
blue,  August. 

ChrysiScoma  nud^ta,  golden  locks; 
yellow,  September  and  October. 


The  total  number  of  plants  that  this  front  sarden  will  contain 
is  86 ;  and  we  have  chosen  them  purposely  of  as  many  difiereni 
genera,  that  we  might  show  how  much  botanical  interest  a  very 
small  garden  may  ^ord,  as  well  as  floricultural  enjoyment.  No 
space  is  here  allowed  for  bulbs ;  and  we  shall  therefore  next  show 
how  room  may  be  found  for  them. 

Planting  with  Jibrous-rooted  Perennials  and  Bulbs  alternately/. 
The  advantage  of  introducing  bulbs  in  flower-gardens  is,  that 
their  flowers  make  a  greater  show  than  those  of  fibrous*rooted 
plants  generally  do  in  spring;  and  as,  in  small  suburban  resi- 
dences, it  seems  more  desirable  that  the  gardens  should  look 
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well  in  spring  than  in  summer  (because  at  the  latter  season  many 
families  go  out  of  town  for  a  few  months),  the  use  of  bulbs 
appears  very  desirable.  The  manner  of  introducing  them  may 
either  be  in  beds  by  themselves,  to  be  succeeded  by  fibrous- 
rooted  plants  when  they  go  out  of  flower ;  or  intermixed  with 
f]brous*rooted  perennials,  by  using  only  half  the  number  of  the 
latter,  and  those  of  larger  growth ;  and  by  placing  the  bulbs  and 
the  perennials  alternately.  As  the  bulbs  come  au  into  flower  in 
March,  April,  or  May,  they  will  have  faded  before  the  perennials 
have  come  to  their  full  growth ;  and  hence,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  size  of  the  perennials,  the  bed  will  not  appear  crowded. 
In  the  selection  of  both  perennials  and  bulbs,  we  shall  give,  as 
far  as  practicable,  only  one  species  of  a  genus,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce as  much  botanical  variety  as  possible  w4thin  the  given 
space. 

Musc^ria  p4Ilens,  pale-blue  musk  hy- 
acinth; May. 

The  bed  b  may  be  planted  with  the 
3  following  perennials :  — 

Ondnis  rotundif5Iia,  the  round-leaved 
restharrow ;  red,  June. 

Sil^ne  chlorsefdlia,  the  Armerian  catch- 
fly  ;  white,  July. 

Commelina  er^cta,  the  upriglit  conmie- 
lina;  blue,  August. 

The  bulbs  may  be :  — 

Tulipa  suavdolens»  the  sweet-scented 
wild  tulip  ;  varieeated,  March. 

Oal&nthus  nivklb,  the  common  snow- 
drop ;  white,  March. 

i411ium  amoe^num,  the  red- flowered 
allium;  April. 

iVarcissus  tenuifolius,  the  slender- 
leaved  narcissus ;  yellow.  May. 

The  perenniab  for  the  bed  c  may 
be:  — 

Faleridna  diof  ca,  the  dioecious  valerian ; 
red,  June. 

Oypsdphila  aren^a,  the  sand  gypso- 
phila;  white,  July. 

Tag^es  liicida,  French  marigold  ;  yel- 
low, shining,  perennial,  August. 

The  bulbs  may  be :  — 
CorydMis  albifldra,  the  white-flowered 

fumitory,  March, 
i'ris  tuberdsa,    the  tuberous-rooted 

iris ;  variegated,  March. 
Oasea  bracteoliris,  the  yellow  star  of 

Bethlehem;  April. 
Iriliura    cdncolor,   the    self-coloured 

lily ;  red,  May. 


The  perennials  for  the  bed  a  may 
be  the  8  following  kinds ;  none  of 
which  come  into  flower  earlier 
than  June  and  which  are  all  about 
1  ft.,  or  from  that  to  1  ft.  6  in.,  in 
height :  — 
^etdnica    grandifl6ra,    large-flowered 

betony ;  red,  June. 
Campanula  ariaefdlia,  the  beam-tree- 
leaved  bell  flower ;  white,  June, 
d^nothera  undul&ta,  the    waved-leaf 

evening  primrose ;  yellow,  July. 
/)elphlnium  ^legans,  perennial  lark- 
spur ;  blue,  July. 
Didnthus  carthusian6rum,  Carthusian 

pink ;  red,  August. 
Scutellaria  peregrlna,  white  helmet- 
flower;  August. 
Gentidna    Sapon^a,    the    soapwort- 
leaved   Gentian;    blue,  September 
and  October, 
A^ster    difliksus,    white    Michaelmas 
daisy ;  September  and  October. 

The  bulbs  may  be  the  8  follow- 
ing:— 

iScilla  bifblia,blue  two-leaved  squill; 
March. 

CVocus  albifl^rusy  white-flowered  cro- 
cus ;  March. 

Anemdne  pav6nia,  the  peacock's  eye 
anemone ;  red,  April. 

Ifyacinthu*  orientilis,  white  hyacinth ; 
April. 

ATarclssus  minor,  small  narcissus;  yel- 
low, April. 

Fritillaria  tenflla,  slender  fritillary; 
purple.  May. 

Ei7thr6nium  D^ns  canis,  the  dog- 
tooth violet ;  reddish  lilac,  May. 
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The  perennials  for  the  bed  d  may  Ornithdgalum  umbellitum,  the  umbel- 
be  :  —  flowered  star  of  Bethlehem ;  white, 

Papkver  orientkle,  the  scarlet  poppy;  ^^"^R"^*     ^        ,„ 

June.  ivardssus  Jow^l/Zo,  common  jonquil ; 

Campinula   persicifolia,    the    peach-  yeUow,  April, 

leaved  belKflower  5  white,  July.  i'ihum  aurdntium,    the    orange    lily, 

Verdnica    cindida,    the    white-leaved  ^^Y* 

speedwell;  blue,  August.  j;^^  perennials  for  the  bed  g  may 

The  bulbs  may  be :  —  ^^  'he  5  following :  — 

Zeucojum  vemum,  the    snow-flake;  -Jnthyilis  coccfnea,  the    scarlet    kid- 
white,  March.  ney  vetch ;  June. 

£r4nthis  hyemalis,    the  winter  aco-  Bi&nthus    cae^sius,    the   grey    pink; 

nite;  yellow,  March.  white,  June. 

Cxalis     floribunda,     the    abundant-  Geranium   ibericum,   Spanish  crane's 

flowering  wood  sorrel ;  red,  April.  bill ;  blue,  July. 

jSScllia  peruviana,  the  Peruvian  squill ;  ^nothera  8er6tina,  late  evening  prim- 
purple.  May.  rose;  yellow,  August. 

.  1    r      L         1  Pentstemon  diffUsus,  spreading  pents- 

The  perennials  for  the  bed  ^  are : —  temon;  purple,  September  and  Oc- 

X^chnis    sibfrica,    Siberian   lychnis;  ^' 

white,  June.  The  bulbs  may  be :  — 

Potentflla  Russelliana,  Russell's  po- 

tentilla;  scarlet,  July.  Fritilliria    prae'cox,   early    fritillary; 

Baptisia  tinctoria,  the  dyer's  baptisia ;       white,  March. 

yellow,  August.  iillium     incam^tum,     flesh-coloured 

moly ;  red,  April. 

The  bulbs  are:  —  Tulipa  sylv^stris,  wood  tulip ;  yellow, 

./I'Uium  Chamsemdly,  the  dwarf  moly;       AprD. 

white,  March.  iScillacampanulata,  bell-flowered  squill; 

Muscaria  botryoides,  the  grape  hya-       purple.  May. 

cinth;  blue,  April.  JVarcissus   posticus,   the  poet's  nar- 

T^a   prse'cox,    early    tulip;    red,       cissus ;  white.  May. 

April, 
i^arclssus    Bulboc6dium,    the  hoop-       ^h®  perennials  for  the  bed  h  may 

petticoat  narcissus;  yellow.  May.  ^-  — 

Di&nthus  deltoldes,  the  deltoid  pink  ; 

The  perennials  for  the  bed/ may  be       red,  June. 

the  6  following :  —  Kerbdna  sulphikrea,  the  yellow  verbena; 

Clinop6dium    vulg^e,  common  wild  „^,^^y'    ,  „.  ,.^,. 

basil ;  Ted,  June.  .Brf^on  iellidifbhus,  the  daisy-leaved 

i^chnis  negl^cta,  white  lychnis ;  June.  erigeron ;  purple,  July. 

jffyp^ricum     pulchrum,    yellow     St.  ^«ter  conyzoides,  the    fleabane-like 

John's  wort;  July.  ^  after;  white,  August. 

Campdnula  carp^tica,  the  Carpathian  Scabiosa  austrilw,  the  southern  sea- 
bell-flower ;  blue,  July.  *>»o"8  5  Wue,   September  and    Oc- 

Ph\6x  suav^lens,  the  sweet-scented  tober. 

low;  red,  August.  Bulboc6dium  v^mum,  spring  bulbo- 

^       .    ,.              .  ^     I-  /•  11             codium;  purple,  March. 

The   bulbs  may  be  the  5  follow-  ieuc6jum    aestlvum,  summer   snow- 

"*«  •  —  flake  ;  white,  April 

5cflla   italica,    Italian  squill;    blue,   Gladiolus  communis,  common  corn- 
March,  flag;  red.  May. 

Fritillkria    liktea,   yellow     fiidllary ;   Fritill^ria  imperi^lis,  crown  imperial ; 

March.  yellow.  May. 
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By  this  mode  of  planting  we  have  36  species  of  perennials, 
and  38  bulbs  ;  and  the  advantage  that  it  has  over  the  preceding 
mode  is,  that  a  much  greater  show  will  be  made  in  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May ;  because,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
flowers  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  are  much  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  foliage  than  those  of  fibrous-rooted  plants.  The  flowers 
are  also  much  more  conspicuous;  because,  in  general,  they  expand 
before  the  leaves  have  attained  their  full  size.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  culture  of  bulbs  in  mixture  with  perennials  is  in- 
convenient; except  when  florist's  bulbs  only  are  employed, 
that  come  into  flower  and  fade  all  about  the  same  time,  and  the 
roots  of  which  may  be  taken  up  annually  in  June  or  July,  and 
replanted  in  November  or  December.  This  admits  of  taking  up 
the  perennials  every  year,  or  every  other  year,  stirring,  refresh- 
ing, or  renewing  the  soil,  and  pruning  or  otherwise  reducing 
the  plants,  and  then  replanting  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
what  may  be  called  botanical  biubs  were  introduced,  as  these  are 
best  allowed  to  remain  in  the  soil  for  several  years,  the  peren- 
nials cannot  be  so  conveniently  taken  up,  reduced,  and  replanted, 
when  they  get  too  large.  Another  reason  against  intermixing 
permanent  bulbs  with  perennials  is,  that  the  moisture  required 
during  summer  to  keep  the  fibrous-rooted  plants  in  vigorous 
growtn,  has  a  tendency  to  rot  the  bulbs,  they  being  at  that  time  in 
a  dormant  state,  and,  in  their  native  habitats,  comparatively  dry ; 
almost  all  bulbs  being  natives  of  countries  which  have  alternate 
seasons  of  drought  and  moisture,  and  flowering  only  in  the  lat- 
ter. The  best  florist's  bulbs  to  intermix  with  perennials  are  the 
different  varieties  of  the  common  hyacinth,  the  crocus,  the  tulip, 
and  the  narcissus. 

Plantifig  with  showy  PeiennialSi  which  are  common  and  cheap. 
In  the  above  selections,  both  of  fibrous-rooted  plants  and  bulbs, 
our  principal  object  has  been  to  display  a  number  of  species,  and 
thus  to  combine  a  botanic  garden  with  a  flower-garden  ;  but,  if 
the  object  had  been  to  make  a  showy  display,  without  regard  to 
species,  then  we  should  have  had  recourse  to  popular  and  well- 
known  garden  species  or  varieties,  which  keep  in  flower  two  or 
three  months  together ;  and,  as  these  generally  grow  much  larger 
than  the  kinds  we  have  selected  above,  one  third  the  number 
will  be  suflicient.  The  following  list  consists  of  showy  species 
and  varieties,  quite  hardy,  that  will  grow  with  ordinary  care,  in 
any  common  soil,  and  may  be  procured  in  any  good  nursery,  at 
prices  varying  from  Sd.  to  l5.  each,  when  purchased  by  tlie 
single  plant;  or  from  25.  6d.  to  10^.  per  dozen,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  priced  lists  at  the  end  of  this  work.  Those  who  wish  to 
know  something  more  of  any  particular  kind  than  what  has  been 
here  stated,  may  refer  to  our  descriptive  catalogue,  in  which  they 
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will  also  find  short  directions  for  their  culture ;  and  to  the  priced 
lists  for  their  prices. 

Phl6x  divaricata,  spreading  phlox; 
blue. 

i4nem6ne  prat^nsis,  meadow  anemone; 
blue;  and  A,  PulsaHUa,  pulsatilla 
anemone;  pur|)le. 

ilnemone  coron^ia,  the  common  ane- 
mone; variegated. 


Februart/  and  March, 

Flola  tncolor,  different  varieties  of 
heartsease. 

Fiola  odorhta,  the  sweet-scented  vio- 
let. 

^^llis  per^nnis,  the  double  red,  double 
white,  variegated,  and  hen  and 
chickens,  daisies. 

GentioTia  aca(ilis,  the  dwarf  gentian ; 
purple. 

Hep&tica  triloba,  the  double  red, 
double  white,  and  double  blue,  he- 
paticas. 

Primula  vulgaris,  the  double  white, 
double  red,  and  double  lilac  prim- 
roses. 

Primula  el^tior,  the  double  oxiip. 

Primula  Auricula,  different  border  va- 
rieties of  auricula. 

Primula  vulgaris  Polv&nthus,  varieties 
of  double  and  single  polyanthus. 

^^rabis  rosea  and  llbida,  white  and 
red  arabis,  or  wall-cress. 

Adbnis  vemalis,  spring-flowering 
adonis ;  yellow. 

i^nemone  apennina,  alpine  anemone ; 
blue. 

I^n&  pi^mila,  dwarf  iris;  blue. 

Omphalodes  vema,  spring^owering 
Venus's  navelwort ;  blue. 

CKrobus  v6mus,  spring  bitter  vetch ; 
purple. 

Corydalis  bulbdsa,  the  bulbous-rooted 
fumitory;  red. 

AprU. 

Phl6x  subulkta  and  setk:ea,  awl-leaved 
and  bristly-leaved  phlox ;  red. 

Corjrdalis  IoWifl6ra,  long-iowered  fu- 
mitory; red. 

Aquilegia  canadensis,  Canadian  colum- 
bine; red. 

Dodeckheon  Me4dia,  Mead's  Vir- 
ginian cowslip ;  lilac. 

Xychnis  Visc&na,  the  bladder  Lych^ 
nis;  red. 

A^vMs  al|^na,  alpine  arabis,  or  wall- 
cress;  white. 

i^nemdne  nemordsa,  the  wood  ane- 
mone ;  white. 

Phldx  nivea,  the  snowy  phlox;  white. 

Draba  aizoides,  whitlow  grass;  yel- 
low. 

^H^ssum  sax&tile,  rock  madwort ;  yel- 
low. 


May. 

Psdonia  officinalis,  numerous  varieties 
of  the  common  paeony;  crimson, 
red,  and  white. 

Paphver  bracte^ta  and  orient^lis, 
scarlet  poppies. 

Camp4nuui  glomer^ta,  double  and 
sinele  white  and  blue  bell-flower. 

Di&nthus  Caryoph^Uus,  different  va- 
rieties of  the  common  pink,  clove, 
and  carnation ;  white,  red,  and  va- 
ri^ated. 

iupinus  polyph/llus,  purple  and  white 
lupine. 

Ibhts  Teaoredna,  Tenore*s  candy- 
tuft; white. 

Xr^mium  ^bum,  white  dead  nettle. 

CXrobus  angusdfolius,  narrow- leaved 
bitter  vetch ;  white. 

i?anunculus  aconitifdlius  fl.  pi.,  the 
double  white  batchelor's  buttons, 
or  feir  maid  of  France. 

Tradesc&ntta  virginica,  white  and  pur- 
ple spiderwort. 

Geranium  pratense,  purple  and  white- 
flow^ed  crane's  bill. 

^l^ssum  cr^ticum,  Cretan  madwort ; 

Jffmulus  moschatus,  yellow  musk 
plant. 

Mimuius  listens  rivulfkris  and  gutt4- 
tus,  varieties  of  the  monkey  flower ; 
yellow  and  brown. 

Gal4rdia  bicolor  and  aristkta,  yellow 
and  red  galardias. 

i4^h6delus  luteus,  yellow  asphodel. 

i?an6nculus  ^ris  fl.  pL,  the  double 
yellow  bacbdor's  buttons. 

Linaria  alpina,  blue  toadflax. 

Phl6x  procirnibens,  trailing  phlox; 
blue. 

Aquil^ia  graadifldra  and  vulg&ris,  pur-» 
pie  and  common  columbine. 

2/athyrus  vendsus,  blue  and  purple  pea. 

Xruplnus  per^nis,  perennial  lupme; 
blue. 

Pulmon^ria  virginica,  Virginian  lung- 
wort ;  blue  and  purple. 
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NispetSL  grandifldra,  large-flowered  cat- 
mint; blue. 

ilnchiksa  it41ica,  Italian  bugloss;  blue. 

A'ster  alpinus,  alpine  starwort;  pur- 
ple. 

Lamium  Orvala,  purple  dead  nettle. 

Pentst^mon  atropurpi^reus,  campa- 
nulatus,  and  diffi^sus,  dark  purple, 
bell-flowered,  and  spreading  pent- 
stemons. 

ilnemone  hortensis,  garden  ane- 
mone; variegated. 

Ferb^scum  ciipreum  and  ferrugineum, 
the  copper-coloured  and  rusty  mul- 
lein; variegated. 

June. 

J>i&nthus  alpinus,  deltoldes,  and  atro- 
ri^bens,  varieties  of  pinks ;  red. 

Silene  acaulis,  the  stemless  catchfly  ; 
red. 

Valeriana  diofca,  common  red  vale- 
rian. 

(Xrobus  sylv&ticus,  wood  vetch  ;  red. 

ilntirrhinum  majus,  double,  single^ 
white,  red,  and  varicigated  snap- 
dragon. 

Lychnis  chalced6nica,  the  scarlet  lych- 
nis. 

Z^chnis  diuma,  the  rose  catnpion;  red. 

Jconltum  Nap^llus,  the  common 
monk's-hood;  purple. 

X4thyrus  grandiflorus,  the  large-flow- 
ered pea ;  red. 

Campanula  rotundifblia,  purple  and 
white  bell-flower. 

CSnothera  specidsa,the  showy  evening 


Htsp&n&  matronalis  fl.  pi.,  double  white 
rocket. 

Z>ict&mnus  41bus,  white  fraxindla. 

Zlnum  per^nne, perennial  flax;  white. 

Polemdnium  cseruleum  and  dlbum, 
the  common  purple  and  the  white 
Greek  valerian. 

ilsph6delus  ramdsus,  the  branchy  as- 
phodel; white. 

£pil6bium  angustifdlium,  white  and 
red  French  willow-herb;  red. 

OUtha  palustris  fl.  pL,  double-flowered 
marsn  marigold;  yellow. 

C^oth^  macrodirpa,  and  other  spe- 
cies of  evening  primroses ;  yellow. 

i^conltum  grandmorum,  and  other  spe- 
cies and  varieties  of  monk's-hood. 

Chrys^i^  (Eschsch61tzia)  californica, 
Califomian  eschscholtzia ;  yellow. 

.4sph6delu8  likteus,  yellow  asphodel. 


Tr6Wm  europse^us,  common  globe 
flower;  yellow. 

Pentstemon  conf^rtus,  crowded  pent- 
stemon;  yellow. 

^entiamz  lutea,  yellow  gentian. 

^^iuga  pyramidalis,  the  pyramidal 
buele;  blue. 

Delphinium  ^legans,  and  various  gar- 
den species  and  varieties  of  larkspiu*; 
blue  and  purple. 

jPris  eerm&nica,  the  German  iris ;  blue 
and  white. 

Pentstemon  specidsus,  showy  pent- 
stemon ;  blue. 

Xrkmium  macul^tum,  spotted  dead 
nettle ;  purple  and  reddish  lilac. 

Lychnis  diurna,  rose  campion;  red 
and  white. 

Ferb^na  Lamb^rti,  Lambert's  ver- 
bena ;  purple. 

rerbdscum  phoenfceum,  dark  purple 
mullein. 

ZKct^mnus  Fraxindla,  purple  fraxi- 
nella. 

^nchiksa  angustifdlia,  narrow-leaved 
bugloss ;  blue  and  purple. 

Geranium  lancastri^e,  the  Lancas- 
ter crow's  bill ;  variegated. 

Ji</y. 

Ci^nothdra  rosea,  red  evening  primrose. 
Phl6x    stolonife^^  glabemma,  pyra- 

mid^lis,  and  various  other  phloxes  ; 

red,  lilac,  and  purple. 
Ver6rdca  incamata;  the  flesh-coloured 

speedweU. 
Saponaria  officinalis,  and  fl.  pL,  single 

and    double    soapwort ;    red   and 

white. 
Mon&rda  dldyma,  scarlet  monarda. 
Chelone  barbata,  the  bearded  che- 

lone;  red. 
i^thyrus    tuber5sus,    the    tuberous* 

rooted  vetch ;  red. 
Campanula  persicifolia,    double  and 

single    white    peach-leaved     bell- 
flower. 
Gen^dna  Saponkria,  soapwort-leaved 

gentian ;  white 
Pbl6x  suaveolens,  the  sweet-scented 

phlox;  white, 
illyssum  mont^num,  mountain  mad* 

wort;  yellow. 
Gal&rdia  arist^ta,    bristly    galardia; 

yellow. 
Core6p8is  grandifl6ra,  large-flowered 

coreopsis ;  yellow, 
^yp^ricum  emtum,  St.  John's  wort ; 
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Dncodphalum  graodtfldnim*   large-   Campdmila  versicolor,  variegated  bell- 
flowered  dragon*8  head  ;  blue.  flower. 
Campanula  carp&tica,  Carpathian  bell-  Cal^dula  stell^ta,  starry  marigold  ; 


flower ;  blue. 
FSronica  axurea,  maiitinia,  and  others, 

diflereot  kinds  of  speedwell;  blue. 
A'ster  alpinus  and  amelloldes;  purple 

asters. 
5yitice  reticulata,  purple  sea  lavender. 
Pentst^on  atropurpureus,  and  vari« 

ous  purple-flowered  species  of  peot^ 

stemon. 


yellow. 
Pol  j^gonum  orientate,  persicaria  ;  red. 

September  and  October, 

Epilobium  alphium,    alpine   French 

willow  herb ;  red. 
Gendoina    incamkta,    flesh-coloured 

gentian;  red. 
Jester  vimlneus,  twiggy  aster ;  red. 


Lobeh'a  specidsa,  showy  lobelia;  pur-   Phl6x  trifldra  and  Wheeleriana,  three - 


pie. 

Lythtum  Salid^ria,  willow  herb ;  pur- 
ple. 

Mon&rda  fistuldsa,  purple  monarda. 

Augutt. 

VerMea  cdmea,  flesh-coloured  speed- 
well. 

Pentst^mon  angustiiblius,  narrow- 
leaved  pentstemon;  red. 

Phl6x  pyramidiiis,  and  other  red 
phloxes. 

Oyps6phila  prostr^ta,  trailing  gypso- 
phila;  white. 

A'stfiT  dlbns,  white  aster. 

Coreopsis  tripteris,  a6rea,  and  verti- 
cill4ta,and  diflerent  kinds  of  yellow 
coreopsis. 

Gentian/i  Asclepik^a,  asclepias-like 
gentian ;  blue. 

Commellmi  er6cta,  upright  comme- 
lina;  blue. 

^'ster  spect&bilis  and  Ndvi  B^lgii, 
New  York  asters  ;  blue. 

Terbena  vendsa,  veiny  verbena ;  blue. 

i^'ster  alpinus,  purple  asters. 

Sten^ctis  speadsa,  showy  stenactb; 
purple. 


flowered  and  Wheeler's  phlox;  red. 

A  sier  hikmilis,  diffilksus,  and  others, 
dwarf-spreading  and  other  asterb; 
white. 

^chill^  erotica,  Cretan  milfoil ; 
white. 

Bokdnta  osteroldes,  aster-l&e  bolto- 
nia;  white. 

Coronilla  minima,  the  least  coronilla ; 
yellow. 

Solidago  hikmilis,  dwarf  golden  rod  ; 
yellow. 

6&nothera  8er6tina,  late  evening  prim- 
rose ;  yellow. 

G^enti^mi  Catesb^r'^t  and  others,  Cates- 
b/s  and  other  gentians ;  bine. 

Scabidsa  australis,  the  southern  sca- 
bious; blue. 

il'ster  corjmbosus,  spect4bilis,  and 
other8,diflerent  kinds  of  asters;  blue. 

Verdnica  el^tior,  the  taller  speedwell ; 
blue. 

iS^titice  reticulata,  the  netted  sea 
lavender;  purple. 

Gren6^na  interm^ia,  intermediate 
ffentian;  purple. 

Phl6x  Carolina  and  suffhiticdsa,  Ca- 
rolina and  suffrudcose,  or  half- 
shrubby,  phloxes ;  purple. 


Irj  thrum  viig^tum,  twiggy  willow  herb;  J'ster  N6vaB  A'^ngliae  and  others.  New 

purple.  England  asters ;  purple. 

il'ster  c6ncolor,  self-coloured  aster ;  Ferdmca  altlssima,  the  highest  speed- 
purple,  well;  purple. 

Planting  with  Biennials  and  Annuals.  The  flowers  of  a  front 
garden  may  consist  solely  of  biennials,  which  recjuire  to  be  sown 
every  two  years ;  or  of  annuals,  which  must  be  sown  every  year ; 
or  there  may  be  a  mixture  of  these  two  kinds.  The  advantage 
of  biennials  is,  that  they  are  generally  plants  of  great  bulk  (such 
as  the  hollyhock,  which  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  biennial 
plants),  and,  consequently,  few  are  required  for  a  considerable 
space ;  and  the  disadvantages  are,  that  the  first  year  of  their 
growth  no  blossoms  are  produced ;  unless,  indeed,  they  are  trans*- 
planted  from  a  reserve  ground,  in  which  case  they  never  flower 
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SO  Strongly  as  when  allowed  to  remain  where  they  are  sowni 
Their  large  size  renders  them,  in  general,  unfit  for  small  (roni 
gardens,  unless  we  except  an  occasional  hollyhock,  Canterbury 
bell,  French  honeysuckle,  marvel  of  Peru,  &c. ;  or  unless  the 
occupier  should  prefer  temporary  bulk  and  show,  to  permanent 
and  more  minute  beauty  and  variety.  The  advantage  of  annuals 
is,  that  they  occasion  Utde  trouble  in  cultivating  the  ground ; 
because,  as  the  greater  part  cease  flowering  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  frost,  they  may  be  then  removed ;  and  the  ground,  being 
dug,  will  reauire  nothing  further  to  be  done  to  it  till  February, 
when  a  fresh  supply  of  annuals  maybe  sown;  or  till  March, 
when,  if  annual  plants  are  purchased  from  a  commercial  gardener, 
or  brought  from  a  reserve  garden,  they  may  be  planted.  The  dis- 
advantages of  using  annuals  are,  that  the  ground  is  naked  during 
winter,  and  that  there  are  among  them  no  early  spring  flowers ; 
with  the  exception  of  those  Califomian  kinds,  which  will  be  here- 
after enumerated,  such  as  CaHi6psis,  Collinsia,  Gilia,  Cldrk/^ 
and   others,  which,  if   sown    in    September,   will    stand    our 
ordinary   winters,   and  flower  in    May.      Other  disadvantages 
of  annuals  for  a  small  garden  are,  that  many  of  the  common 
kinds  are  rampant,  straggling,  weedy-looking  plants,  especially 
when  sown  in  patches,  and  not  thinned  out ;  and  that  there  are 
but   few  of  them,    such   as   the    mignonette,    which    continue 
in  flower  all  the  summer*     Some,  indeed,  as  the  China  aster, 
require  the  whole  summer  for  their  growth,  and  only  come  into 
flower  in  the  autumn.     Annuals,  therefore,  are  not  well  adapted 
for  making  a  perpetual  display  in  a  very  limited  spot  of  ground  ; 
though  many  of  them,  especially  the  dwarf  and  trailing  kinds, 
such  as  Eschsch6ltz/a,  Cl^rk/o,  Gilio,  Nem6phila,  ^nagiillis,  &c., 
make  a  very  splendid  show  during  the  time  that  they  are  in 
flower.     This,  however,  is  scarcely  a  sufiicient  compensation  for 
the  various  flowers  produced  in  March  and  April  by  such  a 
selection  of  fibrous-rooted  perennials  and  bulbs  as  that  shown  in 
the  lists  from  p.  220.  to  p.  225.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  say  much 
on  the  subject  of  annuals,  till  we  come  to  treat  of  villa,  or  first 
and  second-rate,  gardens;  to  which,  from  their  greater  extent  of 
space,  annuals  and  biennials  are  much  better  adapted  than  they 
are  to  fourth-rate  gaixlens. 

Planting  a  Front  Garden  with  Roses  and  herbaceous  Plants, 
In  the  front  garden  {Jig,  57.  p.  211,),  the  beds  are  on  turf;  and 
they  may  either  be  planted  with  dwarf  perennials,  twelve  in  the 
centre  bed  (f ),  and  five  in  each  of  the  other  beds,  selected  from  the 
list  p.21 7.,  so  as  to  have  an  equal  number  of  species  in  bloom  every 
floral  month  in  the  year;  or  they  may  be  planted  with  perennials 
and  bulbs ;  or,  what  is  preferable,  with  bulbs  to  be  succeeded 
by  annuals  or  perennials,  brought  forward  in  pots,  and  turned 
out  into  the  soil  immediately  after  the  bulbs  are  removed.     A 
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65 

very  good  display  of  flowers 
might  be  made  by  planting  the 
centre  bed  with  China  roses,  and 
the  four  surrounding  ones  with 
either  other  sorts  of  roses,  or 
mixed  herbaceous  plants  ;  but 
this,  though  it  might  be  as  gra- 
tifying to  a  stranger  who  only 
saw  the  garden  occasionally,  as 
any  other  mode,  yet,  as  the 
beds  of  roses  would  present  the 
same  appearance  for  nearly  six 
months,  the  effect  would  be 
rather  monotonous  to  the  occu- 
pant, who  looked  down  on  it 
every  morning  from  his  parlour 
window.    Variety,  therefore,  is 

a  grand  desideratum  in  front  gardens :  besides,  roses  thrive  much 
worse  when  exposed  to  smoke  than  herbaceous  plants;  nor 
would  this  mode  of  planting  create  so  much  exercise  and  recre- 
ation for  the  occupant  (which,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  the  prin- 
cipal object  in  view  in  this  mode  of  laying  out  a  front  garden) 
as  if  herbaceous  plants  alone  were  used. 

Planting  a  Front  Garden  so  as  to  produce  si^mmetrtcal  Masses 
of  Colour.  Fig,  65.  is  calculated  for  a  larger  space  than  any 
other  design  for  a  front  garden  which  we  have  yet  given.  It 
may  be  supppsed  to  face  the  south,  like  some  of  the  fr^nt  gardens 
on  the  north  side  of  the  New  Road,  London ;  and  to  be  30  ft. 
broad,  and  45  ft.  long.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  border  (a), 
separated  from  the  lawn,  or  grass-plot,  by  a  line,  which  is 
slightly  waved,  in  order  to  harmonise  it  with  the  curvilinear 
forms  of  the  beds ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  so  much  so  as  to  be 
out  of  harmony  with  the  straight  wall  and  the  straight  walk, 
lliese  beds  we  shall  suppose  to  be  planted  in  masses  of  one 
kind  in  a  bed ;  the  object  being  to  make  a  great  display  of  colour 
from  the  windows  of  the  house,  and  from  the  walk  from  the 
street  entrance  to  the  front  door,  and  yet  to  preserve  in  the 
colours  the  symmetry  shown  in  the  forms  and  disposition  of  the 
beds.  The  border  (a)  we  would  plant  with  rhododendrons,  and 
other  low  evergreens,  to  form  a  dark  background  to  the  flowers 
on  the  lawn  ;  intermixing  the  rhododendrons  with  laurustinuses, 
autumn  and  spring  flowering  mezereums,  and  Cydonia  japonica, 
for  late  and  early  flowers ;  and  planting  the  wall  with  ivy.  The 
border  next  the  street  may  have  three  variegated  hollies  planted 
in  it,  to  break  the  view  of  the  street  from  the  house ;  or  one 
holly,  one  scarlet-flowered  arbutus,  and  one  variegated  tree  box 
may  be  chosen  for  this  purpose.     The  border  beneath  the  parlour 
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window  may  have  myrtles,  camellias,  maurandvas,  passion-flowei*8, 
soUyas,  &c.,  planted  against  the  house,  and  some  dwarf  half- 
hardy  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  escallonias,  Cean^hos  azdreus, 
fuchsias,  Cdstrum  noctumum,  a  dwarf  fan  palm,  &C.9  planted  in 
the  border,  so  as  to  create  a  necessity  for  winter  protection. 
We  shall  show  diflerent  modes  of  planting  the  beds ;  previously 
noticing  how  statuary  ornaments  may  be  introduced  in  them. 

Inttvduclion  of  stahmry  Ornaments  in  Front  Gardens.  The 
centre  bed  (b)  may  have  a  sun-dial  in  the  middle,  rising  from  the 
base,  surrounded  by  rockwork  (the  manner  of  forming  which 
will  be  given  hereafter),  planted  with  select  creeping  plants ;  and 
there  may  be  a  vase  for  plants  on  a  pedestal  in  each  of  the 
beds  c  and  d\  the  pedestal  being  surrounded  by  climbers,  to  be 
trained  to  it,  but  not  higher  than  the  base  of  the  vase.  Through- 
out the  floral  months,  these  vases  might  be  filled  with  pots  of 
plants  in  flower,  and  throughout  the  winter  with  evergreens.  The 
beds  e  e  may  then  be  filled  with  red-flowering  low  plants,  allow- 
ing an  equal  number  for  every  floral  month ;  ff^  with  whtte- 
flowei'ing  plants;  gg^  with  blue-flowering  plants;  and  hh^  with 
yellow-flowering  plants.  The  smalt  beds  may  have  crocuses  round 
their  margins,  and  in  the  centre  mignonette.  As  this  plant  \s 
never  fragrant  except  in  poor  soil,  these  beds  should  consist 
almost  entirely  of  lime  rubbish,  except  round  the  margins  where 
the  crocuses  were  planted.  Among  the  shrubs  we  would  plant 
bulbs  of  as  many  low-growing  kinds  as  room  could  be  found  for, 
but  no  fibrous-rooted  herbaceous  plants  whatever.  Bulbs  among 
evergreens  make  a  very  fine  appearance  in  spring ;  and,  as  their 
foliage  dies  ofl^  altogether  in  summer,  they  have  not  that  littery 
disorderly  ap(>earance  which  herbaceous  perennials  in  shrubberies 
usually  have  when  they  have  done  flowering. 

Plafiting  with  Bulbsy  to  be  succeeded  by  shatpy  Ammak.  In- 
stead of  this  arrangement,  the  three  central  beds  might  be 
planted  with  three  different  kinds  of  showy  perennials,  or  with 
three  different  kinds  of  bulbs,  or  with  three  different  kinds  of 
annuals.  The  bulbs  for  the  centre  bed  might  be  crocuses,  as 
coming  first  into  flower ;  and  for  the  two  others  hyacinths ;  for 
the  beds  eevxi^ff^  tulips;  and  for  gg  and  A  A,  polyanthus 
narcissus :  the  smaller  beds  might  be  solely  devoted  to  crocuses. 
This  mode  of  planting  would  produce  a  fine  display  from  March 
till  the  middle  of  May ;  when  the  bulbs  should  be  taken  up,  and 
the  beds,  having  been  dug,  should  be  immediately  planted  with 
annuals,  previously  brought  forward  to  nearly  a  flowering  state 
in  pots.  In  planting  these  annuals,  not  more  than  one  kind 
should  be  introduced  in  each  bed ;  and  the  kinds  in  beds  oppo- 
site should  be  as  hke  in  colour,  height,  and  general  appearance 
as  possible.  Thus,  if  one  of  the  beds,  e^  were  planted  with  the 
ten-week  stock,  the  other  ought  to  be  planted  with  purple  candy- 
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tuft,  or  any  similar  flower  that  came  into  bloom  at  the  same 
time ;  and,  if  one  of  the  beds,  A,  were  planted  with  Clark/a  pul- 
chella,  the  other  should  be  planted  with  Lobel's  catchfly,  &c. 
On  the  whole,  however,  a  more  striking  effect  is  produced  by 
planting  opposite  beds  of  exacdy  the  same  kinds ;  and  those  for 
Jig.  %5>  may  be  the  following,  it  being  understood  that  tlie  plants 
are  to  be  so  close  together  as  to  cover  each  bed  entirely ;  and 
that,  whenever  any  gap  appears  in  a  bed,  the  adjoining  plants 
are  to  be  pegged  down  to  cover  it  For  5,  Z#upinus  mut^bilis, 
which  would  produce  its  fine  blue,  white,  and  yellow  flowers  all 
the  summer  ;  for  c  and  d^  German  stocks  in  mixture,  purple,  red, 
and  white;  for  e  e^  German  larkspurs  in  mixture,  purple,  red, 
and  white ;  for  f  fy  new  scarlet  candytuft,  scarlet ;  for  g  g^ 
Calliopsis  bicolor,  yellow  and  brown ;  for  h  A,  Collinsm  bicolor, 
blue  and  white;  for  i  ij  Clarkm  pulch^Ua,  lilac;  for  k  /r, 
E^chscholtz/acalifornica,  yellow  and  orange;  for  /,  ilf&lope  gran- 
diflora,  dark  crimson ;  for  m.  Zinnia  ^legans  coccinea,  scarlet. 
All  these  annuals  are  new,  and  eminently^  beautiful ;  and  seeds 
of  them  may  be  procured  in  most  of  the  principal  seed  shops. 

Planting  with  Btdbs^  to  be  succeeded  by  half-hardy  Atmuah  and 
Green^hoiise  Plants.  The  third  mode  is  adapted  for  gardens 
where  there  is  not  only  a  reserve  ground,  but  pits  or  hot-beds 
in  which  to  preserve  some  of  the  plants  which  we  shall  recom- 
mend during  winter,  and  to  bring  forward  others  in  spring. 
During  winter,  the  beds  are  supposed  to  be  filled  with  bulbs  in 
the  manner  before  mentioned ;  or,  what  would  produce  a  truly 
brilliant  effect,  wholly  with  hyacinths,  and  the  margins  of  the  beds 
with  a  line  of  crocuses.  The  bed  b  might  be  planted  with 
mixed  hyacinths,  one  of  a  sort ;  the  beds  c  and  d,  with  white 
hyacinths ;  h  h  and  e  e,  with  red  ;  and  ff  and  g  g,  with  blue. 
The  smaller  beds  might  be  filled  entirely  widi  crocuses.  In  the 
course  of  the  montli  of  May,  the  bulbs  should  be  removed,  and 
the  ground  dug  and  planted  as  follows:  —  6,  with  variegated 
pelargoniums  (geraniums);  c,  with  Bath  scarlet  pelargoniums ; 
dy  with  Frogmore  scarlet  pelargoniums ;  e  e,  with  Verbena, 
chamasdrifolia  {Melindris)^  scarlet;  ff  with  Lobeha  lutea, 
yellow ;  g  g^  with  Petunia  nyctaginifl6ra,  white ;  h  //,  with  Pe- 
tunia plicenicea,  dark  purple;  i  i,  with  Lobelia  gracilis,  blue; 
i  At,  with  Nieremberg/a  gr&cilis,  white ;  /,  with  Nemophila  aurita, 
blue ;  and  m,  with  5enecio  ^legans  fl.  pi.  ruber,  red.  All  these 
plants  are  easily  procured ;  and  they  may  be  preserved  in  pits  or 
frames,  with  a  very  slight  assistance,  during  cold  and  damp  weather, 
from  fire  or  dung  heat.  All  of  them  ought  to  be  planted  so  close 
together  as  to  cover  the  beds  by  the  middle  of  July ;  and  any 
shoots  that  rise  above  6  in.  from  the  bed  should  be  cut  off  or 
p^ged  down,   and  any  naked  space   that  may  occur  on  its 
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surface  should  be  covered  by  pegging  down  shoots  from  the 
adjoining  plants. 

Plant mg  a  Front  Garden  with  Florisfs  Flowers.     Fig.  66.  is 
a  front  garden  of  the  same  size  as^g.  65.  in  p.  227.,  laid  out  with  a 
view  to  the  culture  of  florist's  flowers.     The  side  walls  should  be 
planted  with  ivy ;  and  in  front,  next  the  street  wall  and  railing,  the 
ivy  may  be  trained  to  wires,  one  wire  being  introduced  between 
each  rail.     The  plants  trained  against  the  house  should  be  select 
climbing  roses.     The  borders  a  and  b  should  be  devoted  en- 
tirely to  dahlias  in  summer,  and  bulbs  in  winter   and  spring ; 
the  bed  c,  to  chrysanthemums ;  </,  to  pinks  and  carnations ;  e 
andy^  to  tulips ;  and  g  and  ^,  to  hyacinths ;  the  other  bulbs, 
such    9s    ranunculuses,    anemones,   &c.,   being  grown  in  the 
dahlia  borders  before  the  latter 
are  planted ;  or,  if  the  symme- 
trical efiect  is  dispensed  with, 
tulips,  hyacinths,  ranunculuses, 
and  anemones,  may  be  grown 
in  the  beds  efg  h.  These  beds, 
after  the  bulbs   are  removed, 
may   be  planted    with    showy 
annuals,  or  other  plants  brought 
forward  in  the  reserve  ground. 
As  the  foliage  of  the  carnations 
and  pinks,  which  occupy  the 
centre  bed,  is  evergreen,  it  will 
look  well  throughout  the  year. 

It  will  be  evident,  from  the 
examples  which  we  have  given 
of  the  manner  in  which  front 

gardens  may  be  planted  so  as  to  make  a  fine  display,  and  to  give 
their  occupiers  ample  exercise  and  recreation  to  keep  them  in 
order,  that  the  variety  of  modes  in  which  this  may  be  done 
is  almost  infinite.  We  shall  not,  however,  pursue  the  subject 
further  here,  having  done  enough,  we  trust,  to  show  the  reader 
how  he  may  exercise  his  own  taste  and  judgment,  not  only  in  a 
small  front  garden,  but  in  one  of  any  extent  whatever. 

The  Back  Garden^  where  the  object  is  to  give  exercise  and 
recreation  to  the  occupier,  may  either  be  laid  out  and  treated  as 
a  kitchen-garden,  in  the  manner  already  described  p.  199. ;  or  it 
may  be  treated  as  one  large  flower-garden,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  front  garden  of  the  same  design ;  or  it  may  be  arranged 
as  an  exotic  garden,  with  hot- houses,  &c.,  or  as  a  botanic 
garden,  as  will  be  described  hereafter.  Perhaps  the  best  mode 
would  be  to  plant  and  manage  it  as  a  kitchen  and  fruit-garden  ; 
because  the  practices  requisite  for  its  cultivation  would  thus  form 
a  greater  contrast  to  those  required  for  the  front  garden.     If  laid 
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out  as  a  culinary  and  fruit-garden  (being  surrounded  in  the  usual 
manner  with  a  walk,  and  a  reserve  ground  being  portioned  oiF  at 
the  fiirther  end,  with  a  pit  for  forcing,  and  another  for  preserving 
plants  for  the  front  garden),  the  interior  plot  should  have  an 
espalier  trellis ;  and  this,  in  order  that  it  may  occasion  the  more 
labour,  ought  to  be  double,  and  have  trees  trained  on  both  sides. 
A  double  espalier  trellis  may  either  be  formed  of  Kyanised  wood, 
or  of  wire ;  and,  in  either  case,  the  width  at  the  bottom  should 
be  18  or  20  inches,  with  the  sides  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  top, 
like  the  section  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  like  the  letter  A.  If 
the  trellis  be  made  of  iron,  the  standards  may  be  of  hoop  iron, 
and  the  horizontal  wires  of  4-inch  iron  rods,  put  together  in  the 
manner  that  we  shall  shortly  explain. 


A  single   Trellis  formed   of  Hoop  Iron  and   Iron    Wire. 
Fig.  67*  is  a  perspective  view  of  a  single  hoop  and  wire  trellis ; 
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of  which  Jig.  68.  is  the  ground  plan.     The  standards  (a  a)  are 
of  hoop  iron,  and  are  kept  togedier  at  top  by  the  rod  i,  which 
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passes  through  them  ;  and  their  lower  extremities  are  nailed  to 
pieces  of  wood  (c),  which,  when  the  trellis  is  put  up,  are  buried 
in  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  or  S  feet,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
line  df  so  ssto  keep  the  espalier  firmly  in  its  place.  In  the 
middle  of  each  portion  (such  as  that  indicated  in  the  figure)  of 
the  espalier^  and  equidistant  from  the  standards  of  hoop  iron,  is 
a  standard  of  rod  iron  (of  the  same  thickness  as  that  used  for 
the  horizontal  rails,)  e ;  to  which  these  rails  are  fastened  with 
wire,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  steady,  and  at 
regular  distances  from  each  other. 

A  double  TrelliSyformedqf  Hoop  Iron  and  Iron  Wire.  Fig.  69* 
has  the  standaids  (a)  double  as  in  Jig.  67.9  ^ith  their  lower  ex- 
tremities festened  to  the  pieces  of  wood,  c,  as  in  that  design,  but 


the  wires,  i,  are  put  through  both  limbs  of  the  standard ;  and 
there  is  a  double  wire  at  e,  instead  of  a  single  one,  to  keep  the 
rods  on  both  sides  of  the  trellis,  steady.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  d\  and  the  distance  of 
the  wires  from  the  ground,  and  from  one  another,  may  be  found 
by  the  scale,  which  is  4  ft.  to  1  in.  The  wires,  both  in  this  and 
in  the  preceding  design,  are  joined  by  inserting  their  ends  in 
cylinders  of  tinned  iron,  like  that  shown  aty*;  g  g^  representing 
the  ends  of  two  rods  which  are  to  be  inserted  in  it.  A  notch 
should  be  filed  near  the  end  of  each  of  the  rods  before  insertion ; 
and,  after  insertion,  the  tin  cylinder  should  be  struck  smartly 
over  the  notches,  with  the  wedge  end  of  the  hammer,  so  as  to 
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indent  it  into  the  wires,  and  keep  them  firmly  in  their  places. 
They  ought,  also,  before  insertion,  to  be  covered  with  gas  tar, 
or  whitehead;  and  after  the  whole  is  completed,  they  ought  to 
be  coated  over  with  gas  tar,  common  paint,  or,  what  is  greatly 
preferable,  anti-corrosive  paint.  We  have  had  an  espalier  of 
this  kind  at  Bayswater,  covered  with  gooseberry  bushes,  since 
1824.  It  has  only  been  twice  painted  over  with  gas  tar,  and  it 
is  now,  1837,  nearly  as  strong  as  when  it  was  first  put  up.  The 
total  expence  was  about  Is.  6d.  for  1  ft.  in  length.  Espaliers  of 
this  kind,  being  broader  at  bottom  than  at  top,  admit  of  the 
rain  falling  on  all  the  leaves  firom  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  and, 
whether  they  are  covered  with  shrubs  or  trees,  for  the  sake  of 
their  flowers  or  for  their  fruit,  they  are  alike  handsome  and 
advantageous.  Different  trees  may  be  grown  on  each  side  of 
the  espalier ;  or  only  one  sort  may  be  placed  in  the  centre,  half 
its  shoots  being  trained  on  the  one  side,  and  the  other  half  on 
the  other  side.  The  space  enclosed  by  the  trellis  should  be  laid 
out  in  beds,  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  or  in  the 
direction  of  n.  e.  and  s.  w.,  or  n.  w.  and  s.  £ ;  and  the 
crops  grown  in  these  beds,  should  be  in  rows,  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  beds.  This  will  occasion  the  beds  to  be  made 
sometimes  lengthwise  of  the  plot,  instead  of  across  it;  in 
which  case,  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  plot  by  cross 
alleys  into  different  lengths,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  very 
long  rows,  and  to  facilitate  crossing  from  one  part  of  the  plot  to 
another.  If  this  mode  of  disposing  of  the  beds  should  not  be 
liked,  they  may  be  placed  diagonally  across  the  plot ;  and  thus 
a  back  garden,  lying  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  may 
have  its  beds  in  the  direction  of  n.  e.  and  s.  w. ;  instead  of 
being  lengthwise,  that  is,  n.  and  s. ;  or  directly  across,  that  is,  E. 
and  w.  If  the  crops  are  not  to  be  grown  in  rows,  the  direction 
of  the  beds  is  of  little  consequence :  but  so  great  are  the  advan-^ 
tarns  of  cultivating  plants  in  rows,  in  every  description  of  garden 
ciutare^  that  we  can  on  no  account  recommend  this  mode  of 
cultivation  to  be  dispensed  with  in  suburban  kitchen-gardens. 
The  advantage  of  having  the  rows  in  the  direction  of  north  and 
south  consists  in  the  sun  shining  on  both  sides  of  every  row, 
and  on  the  soil  between  the  rows,  every  day  on  which  he  appears 
throughout  the  year. 

If  ue  back  garden  is  to  be  laid,  out  for  the  display  of  flowers, 
the  wall  facing  the  south  should  be  flued  ;  and  it  should  be  planted 
with  half-hardy  ligneous  plants,  which  will  require  covering 
with  mats  every  nignt  throughout  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
The  plants  on  such  a  wall,  during  summer,  would  unite  the  great 
desiderata  of  the  botanical  florist  —  beauty  and  rarity.  The 
central  plot  may  either  be  of  turf,  with  dug  beds,  as  in  j^.  70. ; 
or  there  may  be  no  turf,  and  the  beds  may  be  ^ged  with  box. 
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or  brick ;  or  they  may  be  without  edgings,  the  walks  being  all 
paved,  as  in^.  7]*  If  florists'  flowers  are  to  be  cultivated 
the  beds  should  be  simple  parallelograms,  as  in^.  55.  p.  201. 
If  it  were  thought  necessary,  additional  labour,  beauty,  and  inter* 
est  might  be  created,  by  placing  boxes  on  the  copings  of  the  side 
walls,  and  the  end  wall ;  and  in  these,  alpines  might  be  grown  in 
pots.  The  boxes  might  be  of  wood,  of  the  same  width  as  the 
coping;  and  a  foot  deep,  so  as  to  admit  of  plunging  the  pots  of 
alpines  in  them  in  sand  or  gravel,  so  as  to  retain  moisture,  and  act 
as  a  non-conductor  to  the  beat  produced  by  the  sun  shining  on  the 
sides  of  the  box.  Before  this  plan,  however,  could  be  carried 
into  execution,  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  the  consent  of  the 
occupiers  of  the  adjoining  houses.    But,  supposing  this  obtained. 
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and  the  garden  200  ft.  long,  and  50  ft.  broad,  there  would  be 
450  ft.  of  coping;  and,  if  the  plants  were  grown  in  pots  of  4  in., 
or  5  in.  in  diameter,  there  would  be  room  for  four  in  every  foot, 
which  would  give  1800  species;  nearly  as  great  a  number  as  was 
supposed  to  exist  of  every  kind  of  plant  in  the  world  in  the  time 
of  Miller ;  and,  at  all  events,  as  many  alpines  as  can  be  pur- 
chased, even  now,  in  any  British  nursery. 

Management.  If  there  be  a  reserve  ground,  and  two  flued 
pits,  with  a  flued  wall  for  half-hardy  plants,  a  suburban  gar- 
den of  this  kind,  200  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  broad,  would  afford 
occupation  for  a  gardener  throughout  the  year.  In  the  winter, 
he  would  have  the  pits  ^nd  the  flued  wall  to  look  after,  and  to 
prepare  tallies,  compost,  &c.^  and  his  labours  during  spring  and 
summer,  if  the  object  were  to  keep  the  garden  in  the  very 
highest  order,  would  be  incessant.  In  winter,  all  the  spare  time 
that  he  had  would  be  employed  in  looking  at  the  new  books  on 
gardening  and  practical  botany,  in  collecting  soils  and  various 
other  articles,  and  in  going  about  to  visit  the  neighbouring 
gardeners,  and  in  arranging  with  them  for  making  exchanges  of 
plants,  cuttings,  and  seeds  in  the  ensuing  spring.  At  the  same 
time,  so  different  are  the  ideas  both  of  gardeners  and  their  em- 
ployers as  to  what  constitutes  high  order  and  keeping,  and  as 
to  what  a  place  is  capable  of  being  made,  that  some  gardeners, 
in  a  garden  of  the  extent  we  mention,  would  not  find  enough 
to  do,  while  others  would  want  assistance ;  the  difference  de- 
pending on  their  knowledge  of  plants,  and  on  their  ideas  as  to 
what  constitutes  perfection  in  their  art.  At  all  events,  we 
have  described  a  mode  of  laying  out  and  planting  a  garden, 
which  will  afford  abundant  employment  and  recreation  to  an 
amateur,  whatever  time  he  may  have  on  his  hands. 

Expense.  The  cost  of  laymg  out  such  a  garden  would  not  be 
much  greater  than  any  other  of  the  same  size;  and,  if  the 
occupier,  or  his  gardener,  were  known  as  botanists,  the  annual 
expense  of  keeping  it  supplied  with  new  plants  would  not  be  so 
great  as  might  be  imagined;  because  the  cultivator  of  rare  and 
beautiful  species  will  generally  be  found  to  have  some  plants  to 
spare,  which  another  cultivator  of  like  species  is  in  want  of.  We 
may  set  the  first  cost  of  laying  out  and  planting  at  50/.,  or,  if  the 
occupier  has  no  botanical  connexion,  and  is  obliged  to  purchase 
all  the  plants,  at  100/.  As  to  the  expense  of  managing,  if  a  first- 
rate  gardener  is  kept  (which,  however,  is  not  supposed  to  be  the 
case,  as  the  avowed  object  of  the  garden  is  to  afford  exercise  to 
the  occupier),  his  wages  will  be  at  least  100/.  a  year  ;  and  50/. 
more  may  be  required  for  fuel,  pots,  soil,  tallies,  &c.,  exclusive 
of  the  annual  purchase  of  seeds  and  plants,  which,  we  suppose, 
would  be  very  trifling.  If  the  occupier  manages  his  garden 
himself,  with  the  assistance  of  a  man  servant,  kept  at  any  rate. 
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and  has  the  whole  of  his  own  time  to  devote  to  it,  it  need 
not  cost  him  above  50L  or  60^  a  year.  Every  thing,  in  this 
case,  would  depend  on  the  botanical  connexion  of  the  occupier, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  garden  was  Kept  up. 

Remarks.  This  garden,  may  be  regarded  as  the  beau  ideal 
of  what  a  citizen,  who  retires  from  business  rather  early  in 
life,  and  is  fond  of  plants,  might  endeavour  to  realise.  The 
principle  of  conducting  it  would  be  the  same  even  if  nothing 
were  grown  in  it  but  indigenous  or  wild  plants,  which  a  British 
botanist  might  collect  in  their  native  habitats ;  or  if  only  a  small 
number  of  plants  were  grown,  which  might  be  purchased,  either 
as  seeds  or  in  a  growing  state,  from  any  nursery  at  a  low  price. 
Supposing  there  to  be  no  pits,  no  flued  wall,  and  no  half-hardy 
plants,  and  that  the  back  garden  were  laid  out  as  a  kitchen- 
garden,  and  only  the  front  plot  as  a  flower-garden,  there  would 
still  be  a  good  deal  of  exercise  for  the  occupant;  and  the 
expense  need  be  only  a  very  few  pounds  a  year;  in  short,  little 
more  than  the  repairing  or  renewing  of  the  tools^  and  now  and 
then  purchasing  a  load  of  fresh  soil. 

5.  To  lay  out  and  platU  a  Fourth-rate  Suburban  Garden, 
where  the  Occupier  intends  to  cultivate  some  Culitiary  Vegetables 
and  Fruits,  with  a  Jew  FUmers.  The  walks  we  should  lay 
out  as  shown  in^.  72. ;  but  in  the  back  garden,  the  borders  be- 
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tween  the  walks  and  the  fences  (on  the  supposition  that  the  latter 
were  brick  or  stone  walls,  or  fences  of  boards,  or  of  some  other  ma- 
terial, on  which  fruittrees  can  be  trained),  we  would  makeof  double 
or  treble  the  width,  according  to  the  height  of  the  walls,  their  as- 
pects, and  other  circumstances.  If,  indeed,  the  walks  were  formed 
of  flag  stones,  supported  from  the  ground  on  piers  of  masonry, 
we  should  not  increase  the  width  of  the  borders,  because  it  is  one 
of  the  advantages  of  flag  stone  walks,  supported  on  piers,  tliat 
the  roots  of  adjoining  shrubs  and  trees  can  spread  freely  beneath 
them,  and  thus,  a  garden,  having  such  walks,  may  be  said  to 
be  increased  in  size,  to  the  extent  which  the  walks  occupy. 
This  will  sometimes,  in  effect,  add  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth,  to  the 
extent  of  the  cultivatable  part  of  a  back  garden  of  the  kind  we 
are  now  treating  of.  If  the  walls  are  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high,  and  the 
walks  are  laid  with  gravel,  the  breadth  of  the  border  where  the 
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aspect  i8  to  the  south,  and  peaches,  nectarines,  figs,  and  grapes, 
can  be.  grown,  should  not  be  less  than  5  ft.,  as  shown;  but  as  every 
garden  of  this  kind,  that  has  a  wall  with  a  southern  aspect,  must 
necessarily  have  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  garden,  of  the  same 
length,  Facing  the  north  ;  and  as,  on  this  wail,  only  the  more  or- 
dinary fruits,  such  as  cherries  and  baking  apples  and  pears,  can 
be  grown,  the  border,  on  that  side  of  the  garden,  need  not  be 
made  wider  than  2  ft.  or  2^  ft.  The  end  wall  of  such  a  garden 
will,  necessarily,  &ce  either  the  east  or  the  west ;  and  as,  on  a 
wall  of  either  of  these  aspects,  may  be  grown  apricots,  and  the 
(iiier  plums  and  pears,  the  width  of  the  border  may  be  3^  ft.  or 
4  ft.  llie  depth  of  all  south,  east,  and  west  borders  of  gardens 
of  this  kind,  should  not  be  more  than  fi'om  18  in.  to  2  ft. ;  be- 
cause, the  walls  being  low,  the  trees  should  not  be  encouraged 
to  produce  wood,  but  should  be  rather  checked,  so  as  to  throw 
them  into  fi'uit.  It  is  also  more  desirable,  in  a  small  garden,  to 
have  several  small  trees  of  different  kinds  of  fruit,  than  one  or 
two  large  ones,  of  only  one  or  two  kinds ;  because,  in  the  former 
case,  there  may  not  only  be  a  successional  supply,  by  planting 
the  earlier  and  later  varieties  of  each  kind  of  fruit,  but,  as  some 
seasons  are  more  suitable  for  one  kind  of  fi'uit  than  another, 
there  will  be  the  greater  chance  of  a  crop  every  year.  The 
bottom  of  the  borders  should  be  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  them  impervious  to  the  roots  of  the  trees ;  or,  at  least, 
not  of  materials  so  loose,  rich,  or  moist,  as  to  tempt  them  to 
enter  far  into  it,  because  in  proportion  as  they  do  so,  in  the  same 
proportion  will  the  branches  run  to  wood,  and  not  to  fi-uit. 
The  bottom  of  the  border  ought  to  slope  outwards,  and  be  con- 
tinued as  far  as  the  drain,  which  should  generally  be  formed  under 
the  walk,  or  on  one  side  of  it;  in  order  that  the  rain  water,  after 
it  percolates  through  the  stratum  containing  the  roots,  may  not 
be  stagnated,  but  find  its  way  readily  to  the  drain.  The  soil 
for  the  border  where  the  peaches  and  nectarines  are  to  be 
placed,  ought  to  be  a  fi-esh  loam ;  that  for  the  vines  and  figs,  rich ; 
and  that  for  the  apples  and  pears,  more  tenacious :  but  the  soils 
proper  for  these  trees  will  be  hereafter  treated  of.  The  soil  of  the 
centre  plot  may  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  S  ft*,  the  stones  and 
very  bad  soil  removed ;  and  if  it  be  naturally  clayey,  sand,  lime 
rubbish,  or  other  materials,  calculated  to  keep  it  open  and  |>er- 
vious  to  moisture^  added.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  be  dry 
and  sandy,  either  clay,  or  peat  earth,  whichever  can  be  most  readily 
procured,  ought  to  be  mixed  with  it,  as  both  these  materials  have  a 
tendency  to  retain  moisture.  Whether  the  soil  be  naturally  clayey 
or  sandy,  it  ought  to  have  a  good  coating  of  manure  intimately 
mixed  with  it  fi'om  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  If  the 
soil  of  the  garden  be  on  a  chalky  subsoil,  it  will  almost  always  be 
found  that  the  surfiice  part,  fit  for  growing  plants  in,  is  very 
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shallow ;  in  which  case,  the  subsoil  ought  to  be  dug  out  to  the 
depth  of  at  least  2  ft. ;  and  good  soil  procured,  mixed  with  ma- 
nure, and  put  in  its  place.  The  ground,  being  trenched  and 
levelled,  may  be  left  to  settle  for  two  or  three  months ;  during 
which  time,  a  rail,  or  trellis,  for  training  gooseberry  and  currant 
bushes  on,  may  be  prepared  in  the  manner  described  in  p.  231., 
and  fixed  round  the  beid  at  the  distance  of  2  ft.  or  2^  ft.  from  the 
walk ;  leaving  an  opening  as  an  entrance  to  the  interior,  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  garden,  as  shown  in  J^.  72.  A  trellis  of  this 
kind  is  not  essential  to  any  garden ;  but  in  a  small  garden,  where 
either  gooseberries,  or  any  other  kind  of  fruit  shrub  is  to  be 
grown,  it  saves  much  room.  If,  however,  the  centre  compart- 
ment of  the  back  garden  is  less  than  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  width,  we 
would  not  recommend  a  trellis;  because  it  would  confine  the 
interior,  and  render  it  too  close  and  shady  for  growing  culinary 
vegetables.  The  height  of  the  trellis  should  always  be  such  that 
a  person  of  ordinary  stature  can  barely  see  over  it,  in  order  that 
he  may  have  an  idea  that  there  is  something  within  to  be  seen. 
This  trellis  may  be  either  formed  of  wood  or  iron,  and  in  either 
case,  if  a  hoop  and  wire  trellis,  such  as  we  have  described  p.  232., 
be  not  employed,  the  posts  or  standards,  which  are  introduced  at 
regular  distances  to  support  it,  ought  to  have  their  lower  ends  let 
into  stones,  or  fixed  into  some  brickwork,  which  may  consist  only 
of  four  bricks,  so  far  under  die  surface  as  to  rest  on  the  solid  ground. 
Instead  of  being  painted,  the  standards  and  the  rods  may  be 
coated  over  with  tar  or  gas  liquor;  or  if  paint  is  used,  it  ought 
to  be  of  the  kind  callea  anticorrosive ;  but  if  Kyanizing  wood 
succeeds  in  preserving  it  to  the  extent  that  it  is  said  it  will  do,  it 
will  supersede  both  modes  of  protecting  from  the  weather.  Im- 
mediately within  the  trellis,  and  at  about  1 8  in.  distance  from  it, 
there  should  be  an  alley  formed  18  in.  wide,  which  need  not  be 
gravelled  unless  the  soil  be  a  tenacious  clay ;  and  on  each  side  of 
it  may  be  planted  strawberries  as  edgings. 

The  front  garden  should  be  trenched,  and  the  soil  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  directed  for  the  back  garden  ;  but  as  it 
is  chiefly  for  turf  and  flowers,  it  need  not  be  manured,  except  in 
the  flower  bed  in  the  centre.  The  form  of  this  bed  may  be  that 
of  a  circle  or  a  square.  Having  now  shown  the  mode  of  laying 
out  the  gardens,  we  shall  proceed  to  planting  them. 

Fruit  Trees,  In  no  kitchen-garden  whatever,  whether  large 
or  small,  would  we  introduce  standard  fruit  trees  among  the 
kitchen  crops;  because,  as  we  have  already  stated,  p.  202., 
the  digging  and  trenching  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the 
latter,  prevent  the  roots  of  the  trees  from  spreading  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  and  being  forced  to  seek  their  nou- 
rishment in  the  subsoil,  they  run  to  wood  from  excessive 
moisture,    become    cankered,    and    do    not    produce    either 
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abundant  crops  or  well-flavoured  fruit.  In  a  small  garden 
of  the  kind  we  are  treating  of,  standard  trees  would  shade  the 
ground  so  much,  that,  independently  of  other  consequences,  they 
would  render  it  altc^ther  unfit  for  the  culture  of  culinary  vege- 
tables. We  therefore  propose  to  have  no  standards,  but  only  trees 
trained  against  the  walls,  or  boundary  fences,  and  on  the  trellis- 
work.  On  the  latter,  we  propose  to  train  gooseberries,  currants, 
and  raspberries,  and  one  or  two  apples  and  pears ;  and  on  the 
walls,  peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  figs,  apricots,  cherries,  and 
plums. 

The  Walls.  We  shall  suppose  that  one  of  the  side  walls 
faces  the  south,  and  is  100  ft.  long,  and  7  ft  high.  On  this  may 
be  placed  ten  trees,  to  each  of  which  there  will  be  70  superficial 
feet  of  walling ;  and  a  vine  may  be  placed  at  each  end,  and  one 
in  the  middle,  from  each  of  which  a  single  shoot  may  be  trained 
close  under  the  coping  of  the  wall,  so  as  never  to  interfere  with 
tlie  other  fruit  trees.  The  peaches,  in  order  to  prolong  the  season 
of  that  fruit,  may  be  the  red  nutmeg,  which  ripens  in  July,  and  is 
hardy,  but  bears  small  fruit ;  or  the  early  Anne,  which  ripens  in 
August,  and  bears  very  good  fruit,  but  is  rather  tender ;  the  grosse 
mignonne,  and  the  bellegarde,  both  ripening  in  September ;  and 
the  late  admirable,  ripening  in  October.  The  nectarines  may 
be  the  elruge  and  the  violet  h&tive,  both  ripening  in  August ; 
the  Pitmaston  orange  (September);  and  the  late  yellow,  which, 
though  not  common  in  this  country,  is  of  good  flavour,  and  a 
very  good  bearer,  ripening  in  October.  The  best  dark  fig  is 
the  brown  Turkey;  and  the  hardiest  and  most  abundant  bearer 
amongst  the  light  coloured  figs,  is  the  small  green ;  or  the  Bruns- 
vnck,  or  the  large  bl  ue  or  purple  fig,  both  wh  ich  prod  uce  very  excel- 
lent fruit,  and  are  very  hardy  and  very  prolific,  may  be  substituted 
The  grapes  maybe  the  royal  muscadine,  the  black  sweetwater,  and 
the  esperione  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  bearers  in  the  open 
air.  In  favourable  situations,  the  red  Frontignan  will  also  ripen 
against  a  wall  with  a  south  aspect  in  the  climate  of  London,  and 
it  has  a  very  excellent  flavour,  even  when  grown  out  of  doors. 
The  wall  having  an  east  or  west  aspect,  may  be  planted  with  the 
large  early  apricot,  which  ripens  about  the  middle  of  July,  the 
Moorpark  (beginning  of  August),  and  the  Turkey,  which  ripens 
about  the  end  of  August,  or  later.  For  the  wall  with  a  northeni 
exposure,  we  would  recommend  the  May  duke  and  morello 
cherries,  the  one  the  earliest,  the  other  the  latest  sort;  the  bi- 
garreau  couleur  de  chair,  and  the  black  Tartarian,  a  large  cherry 
of  the  very  richest  flavour,  and  which  will  hang  on  the  tree,  if 
covered  with  a  net,  till  September.  The  best  and  most  useful 
plums  are,  the  green  gage,  Washington,  Coe's  golden  drop,  Or- 
leans, and  the  white  magnum  bonum,  or  the  diamond  plum,  the 
latter  being  a  very  large  and  hiandsome  fruit. 
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The  treilis  will  be  above  200  ft.  in  length ;  and,  &s  we  suppose 
it  to  be  only  a  single  treilis,  that  is,  one  which  is  calculated  for 
having  the  trees  trained  on  only  one  side,  it  may  be  planted  on 
the  north  side  of  the  garden,  where  it  is  most  exposed  to  the  sun, 
with  pears ;  at  the  two  ends  with  apples ;  and  on  the  south  side 
with  gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries.  Eight  pears  will 
be  sufficient;  and  these  may  be  the  jargonelle,  Marie  Louise, 
beurre  de  Capiaumont,  beurr^  Diel,  ^out  morceau,  Chaumon- 
telle,  beurre  de  Ranz,  and  flaster  beurr^;  all  excellent  pears, 
quite  hardy,  and  good  bearers.  The  first  ripens  in  August  and 
the  last  may  be  gathered  in  November,  and  will  keep  in  sand  or 
in  fern  packed  in  jars  set  in  a  cool  cellar  till  May  or  June,  or 
indeed  till  pears  come  again.  The  other  sorts  are  placed  in  the 
order  of  their  ripening.  The  apples  may  be  of  four  different 
kinds,  viz.  the  golden  and  Ribston  pippins,  and  the  Hawthorn- 
den  and  Keswick  codlin.  The  two  latter  are  most  abundant 
bearers,  and  the  fruit  is  not  only  good  to  eat,  but  falls  well  in 
boiling.  As  the  trees  of  these  varieties  grow  with  great  luxu- 
riance, they  should  be  carefully  attended  to  during  spring  and 
early  summer,  to  pinch  out  a  large  proportion  of  the  young 
shoots  before  they  have  matured  their  leaves,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  plants  from  becoming  too  luxuriant.  The  gooseberries,  and 
other  small  fruits,  may  be  planted  quite  thick,  and  only  two 
shoots  trained  in  a  vertical  direction  from  each  plant  They 
may  be  placed  2  ft.  apart,  which  will  require  forty-five  plants. 
The  sorts  we  would  recommend  are :  — Red :  the  red  champagne, 
an  early  and  excellent  fruit;  the  early  rough  red;  the  iron- 
monger, an  excellent  fruit  for  tarts  and  bottling  when  green,  and 
for  the  table  when  ripe ;  and  Aston's  Warrington,  an  abundant 
bearer,  which  retains  its  fruit  till  October  if  protected:  to  these 
may  be  added  for  those  who  like  large  fruiu  the  huntsman  and 
the  roaring  lion,  the  former  having  won  141  prizes  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years  of  its  being  exhibited,  and  the  latter  above  800. 
IVhite:  Whitesmith,  early,  prolific,  and  excellent;  crystal,  much 
«^teemed  for  bottling;  Taylor's  bright  Venus;  and  the  white 
Dutch,  which  is  preferred  to  every  other  kind  for  making  British 
champagne.  Yellow :  Rockwood,  a  large  early  gooseberry, 
which  gained  777  prizes  in  five  years ;  and  rumbullion,  reck- 
oned the  best  in  the  markets  for  preserving.  Green :  Massey's 
heart  of  oak,  early  and  a  great  bearer ;  greenwood ;  and  the  Pit- 
maston  green  gage,  remarkably  rich  and  sweet.  In  all  fourteen 
sorts,  and  the  quantity  planted  of  each  may  be  proportioned  to 
the  taste  of  the  occupier.  The  currants  may  be  the  red  Dutch, 
Knight's  early  red,  and  Wilmot's  large  red ;  the  white  Dutch ; 
the  champagne,  which  is  of  a  pale  flesh  colour,  which,  though 
it  ripens  very  early,  will  hang  on  the  trees  without  protection 
till  October,  and  with  a  covering  (such  as  will  be  hereafter 
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described)  till  December ;  and  the  black  Naples,  which  is  remark- 
ably fine  and  large.  The  raspberries  may  be  the  early  prolific, 
the  red  and  yellow  Antwerp,  and  the  double-bearing  or  late 
cane. 

The  walks  in  the  back  garden  we  propose  to  be  edged  with 
strawberries;  and,  if  space  could  be  spared,  the  alleys  inside  the 
espalier  trellis  might  be  edged  on  both  sides  with  strawberries 
also.  These  edgings  would  in  all  be  about  800  ft.  in  length, 
and  they  might  be  planted  with  the  following  kinds,  the  large 
sorts  being  placed  next  the  broad  outer  walk,  and  the  small 
sorts  on  each  side  the  alleys.  The  strawberries  for  the  margin 
of  the  outer  walks  may  be  the  old  scarlet  and  Grove  End  scarlet, 
which  are  the  earliest ;  Keen's  seedling,  which  is  a  great  bearer, 
and,  taking  it  altogether,  the  best  strawberry  in  cultivation ;  the 
roseberry,  which  is  a  very  great  bearer;  the  old  pine,  which  is 
the  best^flavoured  of  all  strawberries,  though  a  shy  bearer; 
and  Wilmot's  superb,  which,  though  it  has  not  much  flavour, 
is  remarkable  for  its  size.  For  the  margins  of  the  alleys 
we  would  recommend,  as  having  small  leaves  and  bearing  the 
fruit  on  high  erect  stalks,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  injured  by 
the  feet  of  persons  walking  along  the  alley,  the  prolific  or 
conical  hautbois,  the  large  flat  hautbois,  the  red  and  white 
alpine,  and  the  red  and  white  wood.  The  last  four  kinds,  if  re- 
gularly supplied  with  water,  will  continue  in  bearing  all  the 
summer* 

Culinary  Crops.  The  space  left  for  these,  in  a  back  garden 
of  the  size  shown  in  /^.  72.,  and  laid  out  in  the  manner  we  have 
described,  with  flagstone  walks,  will  be  but  small ;  being  merely 
a  bed  about  12  ft.  wide  by  75  ft.  long.  To  make  the  most  of 
this  plot,  it  must  be  divided  into  smaller  beds,  say  fifteen,  each 
4  fl.  wide,  with  one  foot  alleys  between,  as  shown  in  the  figure ; 
and  that,  at  the  lower  end,  as  nearest  the  entrance  through  the 
trellis,  may  contain  the  perennial  potherbs,  such  as  chives,  garlic, 
sage,  marjoram,  winter  savory,  thyme,  fennel,  tarragon,  bumet, 
and  mint,  the  last  three  being  the  most  useful  (tarragon  for 
vinegar,  and  for  flavouring  salads  and  steaks ;  burnet,  at  all  sea- 
sons, for  salads ;  and  mint  for  boiling  with  peas,  and  for  sauce  to 
Iamb,  &c.).  Annual  and  biennial  herbs,  as  parsley,  chervil,  and 
pot  marjoram,  may  occupy  an  adjoining  bed,  double  space  being 
required  for  them ;  because,  while  one  crop  is  in  use,  another 
must  be  sown  to  succeed  it.  For  a  very  small  family,  not  par- 
ticular in  their  cookery,  one  bed,  12  fl.  in  length  and  4  ft.  in 
breadth,  will  be  quite  sufiicient  for  the  whole  of  these  herbs, 
perennial,  annual,  and  biennial.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
plot  allotted  to  kitchen  crops  may  be  occupied  by  those  vege- 
tables which  it  is  always  convenient  to  have  at  hand;  and  by 
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such  as  never  can  be  so  well  procured  at  market,  or  from  the 
green-grocer,  as  direct  from  the  garden.  Among  these,  lettuce 
may  be  included  as  always  convenient  for  making  a  salad,  and 
we  would,  therefore,  devote  the  beds  2  and  3  to  a  succession 
of  this  vegetable ;  bed  4  is  for  small  and  other  salading,  such  as 
mustard  and  cress,  radishes,  lamb's  lettuce,  American  cress,  &c. ; 
in  IhhIs  5  and  6  we  would  sow  winter  spinach,  which,  if  the 
Flanders  kind  be  chosen,  will  sSbrd  a  dish  now  and  then  through- 
out the  winter,  and  in  spring  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  from  April 
to  August ;  beds  7  and  8  may  be  planted  with  scarlet  runners, 
two  rows  lengthwise  in  a  bed,  and  these  will  afford  a  small  dish 
of  kidneybeans  every  other  day,  from  June  till  they  are  de- 
stroyed by  frost;  and  beds  9  to  15  may  be  devoted  to  peas, 
that  being  a  vegetable  never  to  be  obtained  good,  except 
direct  from  the  garden ;  because,  in  a  few  hours  after  peas  are 

Sthered  and  put  in  baskets  or  sacks,  they  begin  to  heat  and 
*ment,  and  when  dressed  they  will  be  found  to  have  become 
tough  and  vapid.  The  most  suitable  sorts  of  peas  for  a  very 
small  garden  are  the  blue  Prussian,  Knight's  marrow,  and  the 
dwarf  marrow;  because  these  have  the  seeds,  or  peas,  large. 
The  frame  and  the  Charlton  are  early  varieties,  but  both  the 
seeds  and  the  pods  are  small,  and  the  peas  are  neither  so  succu- 
lent nor  so  sweet  when  cooked  as  the  kinds  before  mentioned. 
Whatever  kind  of  pea  is  sown  ought  to  be  staked  as  soon  as 
the  tendrils  appear;  because,  in  this  way,  the  plants  occupy 
less  room.  The  kind  of  staking  or  supports  proper  for  peas  in 
a  small  garden  is,  a  line  of  rods  on  each  side  of  each  line  of 
peas,  and  at  about  S  in.  distant  from  them,  with  pieces  of  string 
stretched  horizontally  from  rod  to  rod,  so 'as  to 
leave  a  clear  space  between  the  line  of  rods  6  in. 
wide,  in  which  the  peas  will  grow  up,  and  support 
themselves  by  clasping  the  strings  and  rods.  The  rods 
may  be  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  apart,  and  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
in  heiglit ;  the  first  string  may  be  18  in.  from  the 
ground,  and  the  others  9  in.  apart.  The  rods,  if  Kvan- 
ised  before  being  used,  will  last  several  years;  or  light 
iron  rods,  formed  by  bending  quarter-inch  iron  rods 
in  the  form  of  a  hair  pin,  as  shown  in  y%.  73.,  and 
which  will  not  cost  above  2^.  a  dozen,  may  be  used. 
There  are  wire  hurdles  sold  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  also  iron  stakes,  but  both  are  much  more  ex- 
pensive, though  not  more  efficient,  than  the  light 
iron  rod  we  have  mentioned. 

We  have  now  planted  and  cropped  the  whole 
of  the  back  garden,  unless  we  except  the  wall 
borders,  in  which  there  is  the  row  of  strawberries 
that  forms  the  edging  to  the  walk  on  that  side; 
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and  the  narrow  space  between  the  strawberry  edgings  to  the 
other  side  of  the  main  walks  and  the  espalier  trellises.     In  thig 
last  space,  we  would  not  plant  or  sow  any  thing,  except  for  the 
first  year,  when  the  trees  and  plants  were  young,  and  then  only 
a  few  onions,  radishes,  or  lettuces.     Against  the  south  wall,  be- 
tween every  two  trees,  we  might  introduce  also,  during  the  first 
and  second  years,  a  tomato,  a  vegetable  marrow,  and  a  nas* 
turtium,  and  train  them  against  the  wall  for  their  fruit;  and 
ftgaiiist  the  others  some  scarlet  runners,  or  crown  or  rouncival 
peas,  in  the  same  manner.     The  third  year  we  would  admit  of 
nothing  more  in  the  wall  borders  than  one  flowering  plant  to  be 
trained  against  the  wall,  in  the  centre  of  the  space  between 
every  two  trees.     There  being  95  spaces,  this  would  give  25 
kindls  of  plants,  which  would  be  the  total  amount  of  the  flower- 
ing, or  purely  ornamental  plants,  that  we  would  admit  in  the 
back  garden.     A  few  of  them,  instead  of  being  herbaceous, 
might  be  China  or  Noisette  roses;  which,  trained  against  the 
south  wall,  so  as  not  to  occupy  a  space  of  more  than  a  foot  in 
width,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  trees,  would  continue  flower- 
ing the  whole  of  the  summer.     Chrysanthemums,  wallflowers, 
ami  stocks  would  form,  when  trained  against  the  south  wall, 
most  beautiful  autumn  and  early  spring  flowers :  a  tree  carna- 
tion and  a  tree  lupine  might  be  placed  against  the  end  wall; 
and,  against  both  the  end  and  the  south  walls,  pelargoniums^ 
fuchsias,  petunias,  salvias,  and  other  plants  generally  kept  in 
green-houses,  or  considered  only  half-hardy,  and  which,  being 
easily  propagated,  may  consequently  be  procured  at  a  cheap  rate 
from  an  adjoining  nurseryman,  might  be  trained  between  the  trees 
in  a  similar  manner.   In  general,  however,  we  would  recommend 
hardy  plants,  perennial,  biennial,  or  annual ;  but,  in  all  cases, 
such  kinds  should  be  chosen  as  grow  to  some  height,  or  spread 
to  some  length,  in  order  that  they  may  be  trained  against  the 
wall,  and  not  lie  in  a  disorderly  manner  on  the  border,  from 
which  they  would  soon  spread  over  the  walk,  and  be  liable  to  be 
trodden  on  by  the  passers  by.     Biennials,  and  the  taller  and 
more  elegant  annuals  (descriptive  catalogues  of  which  will  be 
found  in  their  proper  places),  should  be  preferred,  in  most  cases, 
to  perennials ;  because  they  admit  of  changing  the  kinds  every 
year  or  every  other  year,  and  thns  every  year  may  be  made  to 
produce  something  new.      We  would  make  it  a  rule,  in  the 
management  of  this  garden,  to  change  the  sorts  of  the  annuals 
every  year,  and  the  biennials  every  second  year ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  kinds,  which  we  should  continue  to  grow  every 
summer,  and  one  of  these  should   be  the  mignonette.     This 
annual,  when  trained  to  a  wall,  and  protected  from  frost  during 
winter,  will  last  two  or  three  years,  and  attain  the  height  of 
5  or  6  feet,  perfuming  the  garden  with  its  fragrance  during 
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nine  months  in  every  year.  By  thus  frequently  changing  the 
greater  number  of  the  sorts,  all  our  finer  flowers  may,  in  time, 
be  grown  in  succession,  even  in  a  very  small  garden. 

The  Front  Garden^  it  will  be  observed  by  the  plan  Jig,  72. 
p.  236.,  consists  of  a  circular  bed  for  flowers,  in  the  centre ;  and 
a  border,  also  for  flowers,  on  one  side.     If  the  situation  be  open 
and  airy,  four  shrubs  may  be  planted  on  the  grass,  one  at  each 
angle.     These  shrubs  may  be  the  Z)£phne  pdntica  and  D,  nea- 
polit^na,  Mah^nm  ^quifolium,  and  72hodod6ndron  azalebides ; 
or,  if  deciduous  shrubs  are  preferred,  a  common  and  an  autumn- 
flowering  mezereon,  Pyrus  spiiria,  and  Cydonia  japonica,  may  be 
chosen.  Against  the  side  wall  which  faces  the  south,  a  border  3  ft. 
wide  is  shown ;  and  in  this  may  be  planted,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
trained  against  the  wall,  several  roses,  red  and  white,  a  white  jas- 
mine, Lonicera  jap6nica,  and  Wistaria  sinensis,  the  last  three  of 
which  may  have  some  of  their  branches  trained  against  the  house. 
On  the  supposition  that  the  front  fence  consists  of  a  wall  about 
2  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing,  we  would  plant   it 
with  the  diflerent  kinds  of  ivy,  intermixed  with  the  Virginian 
creeper,  the  everlasting  pea  (Zii^thyrus  latif^lius),  and  the  Targe- 
flowering  pea  {L.  grandiflorus).     The  bed  in  the  centre  we  would 
devote  to  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  evergreen  herbaceous 
plants,  in  order  that  it  may  look  well  during  winter;  bulbs  to 
flower  during  spring;  and  plants  of  various  kinds,  including  an- 
nuals and  half-hardy  flowers,  with  some  pelargoniums,  fuchsias, 
&c.,  to  make  a  display  during  summer.    The  principal  evergreen 
herbaceous  flowering  plants  are,  pinks,  carnations,  sweet  Williams, 
statices,  saxifrages,  especially  &  crassif61ia,  &c.  The  bulbs  should 
-be  chiefly  hyacinths,  which  are  at  once  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  fragrant  of  flowers ;  but  the  bed  should  be  bordered 
with  crocuses,  aconites,  and  snowdrops,  and  should  contain,  also, 
polyanthus  narcissus,  and  other  kinds  of  bulbs  sold  in  the  seed 
shops.     Among  the  fixed  herbaceous  plants,  some  flowering  in 
every  month   throughout   the   year  ought  to   be    chosen :   for 
example,   the  Christmas  rose  for  January;   the    hepatica  and 
the  primrose,  for  February ;  ^'rabis  ^Ibida  and  r6sea,  for  March ; 
Aquil^gia  grandifl6ra,  for  April ;  Zb^ris  Tenoreana,  for  May ; 
lupines  and  cockspurs,  for  June  and  July  ;  Lidtris  corymb6sa, 
for  August ;  pentstemons  and  phloxes,  for  September ;  and  asters, 
and  dwarf  dahlias,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  till  they  are  de- 
stroyed by  frost     This,  or  any  other,  selection  may  be  varied  or 
changed  at  pleasure,  by  consulting  the  catalogues  given  in  a  future 
page. 

Estimate  of  Expense.  Having  now  completed  the  laying  out, 
planting,  and  cropping  of  both  the  back  and  front  gardens,  we 
shall  next  make  an  estimate  of  the  first  cost  of  the  whole.  The 
operations  on  the  ground  and  the  walks,  including  the  espalier 
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ti'eUis,  manure,  &c.,  may  be  set  down  at  from  SO/,  to  40/. ;  the 
fruit  trees,  two  years  trained,  will  cost,  at  an  average,  2s.  6d.  each, 
say  51, ;  the  gooseberries,  currants,  &c.,  4</.  each,  say  205. ;  the 
strawberries,  45.  per  100,  S25. ;  the  potherbs  and  seeds  of  the 
culinary  vegetables,  about  155. ;  the  flowering  plants  for  the  back 
garden,  about  2/. ;  and  the  shrubs,  plants,  and  bulbs,  for  the 
front  garden,  5/.  In  all,  the  first  cost  will  be  from  45/.  to  55L; 
the  difference  depending  principally  on  the  cost  of  the  labour  and 
materials  expended  in  forming  the  walks,  and  in  trenching  and 
manuring  the  ground.  This  estimate  is  only  to  be  considered  as 
a  rough  approximation  to  what  would  be  the  actual  cost ;  because 
so  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  and  the 
drainage  and  new  soil  required,  the  price  of  flagstones,  of  manure, 
&c.,  independently  of  the  price  of  labour,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  an  accurate  estimate,  unless  a  specific  case  were  given.  On 
turning  to  our  priced  lists,  the  cost  of  trees,  plants,  and  seeds,  in 
London,  may  be  ascertained  with  something  like  certainty;  but 
the  exact  price  of  every  other  particular  must  depend  on  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  work  to  be  done,  as  well  as  on  local  circum- 
stances. 

The  Mode  of  Management  of  a  garden  thus  laid  out  and  planted 
requires  to  be  next  noticed.  We  shall  suppose  the  occupier  to 
be  desirous  of  managing  it  himself,  and  to  be  able  to  devote  to 
it  his  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  evenings.  We  may  premise 
that,  in  such  a  limited  space  as  we  have  been  treating  of,  and  so 
closely  planted,  if  the  greatest  and  most  unremitting  attention 
be  not  paid  to  its  management,  it  will  soon  become  a  mass  of 
confusion ;  and,  while  some  trees  are  in  full  vigour  and  over- 
crowing the  others,  some  will  be  choked  by  shade,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce no  fruit  worth  eating;  and  others  will  be  eaten  up  by 
insects.  The  great  object  that  must  be  constantly  kept  in  view, 
in  the  cultivation  of  such  a  garden,  is,  to  keep  every  tree  and 
plant  within  the  limits  assigned  to  it.  This  must  not  be  done  by 
merely  cutting  off  superfluous  branches  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  by  preventing  them  from  being  produced,  by  lowering  the 
strength  of  the  tree.  This  is  to  be  done  by  disbudding,  and  by 
pinching  ofl*  the  young  shoots  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
and  wherever  else  they  would  require  to  be  cut  ofl^,  if  allowed  to 
grow  to  maturity.  Another  important  point  to  attend  to  in  the 
management  of  the  fruit  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  is,  to  pre- 
serve their  foliage,  at  all  times^  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state,  and 
to  keep  it  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  For  this  purpose, 
the  strictest  watch  must  be  kept  for  the  appearance  of  insects; 
and  means  taken  to  destroy  them,  if  possible,  in  the  egg  state,  or, 
at  all  events,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched.  During  the  whole 
summer,  every  tree  and  bush  on  the  premises  will  require  to  be 
syringed  with  water  in  the  evening  of  every  day  that  it  does  not 
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rain ;  and,  when  insects  appear,  instead  of  common  water,  lime 
water,  soapsuds,  or  tobacco  water  must  be  used.     The  straw- 
berries will  require  watering  every  evening,  from  the  time  they 
come  into  blossom  till  the  fruit  is  set ;  and  the  alpine  and  wood 
kinds,  as  they  bear  fruit  the  greater  part  of  summer,  will  require 
additional  watering  in  proportion.      The  flowers  in  the  wall 
borders,  and  the  ground  between  the  wall  and  the  walk,  and 
also  the  ground  under  the  flagstones,  will  require  frequent  water- 
ing ;  and,  indeed,  the  wall  border  and  the  espalier  border  ought 
to  be  mulched  with  half-rotten  dung,  to  keep  the  ground  con- 
stantly cool  and  moist.     Neither  should  ever  be  due,  but  merely 
be  pointed  on  the  surface  with  a  three-pronged  fork;    except 
in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  renewing  the  strawberry  edgings. 
The  runners  from  these  strawberry  edgings  must  be  constantly 
taken  off,  as  soon  as  they  extend  6  in.  from  the  plant  over  the 
walk;  or  12  or  14  inches  over  the  border,  except  when  young 
plants  are  required  to  substitute  for  the  old  ones.     The  crops 
of  culinary  vegetables  in  the  centre  beds  will  require  constant 
watering  every  evening  during  the  whole  summer,  except  when 
it  has  rained ;  more  especially  to  render  the  peas  productive  and 
succulent,  and  the  lettuces  and  other  salading,  crisp  and  tender. 
As  soon  as  one  crop  of  any  article  is  ready  to  be  removed, 
another  should  be  sown  or  planted  to  succeed  it,  the  ground 
being  previously  well  dug,  and  manured  if  necessary.     A  con- 
stant look  out  must  be  kept  for  insects  on  the  culinary  vegetables, 
herbs,  and  flowers,  as  well  as  on  the  fruit  trees ;  and,  throughout 
the  whole  garden,  snails,  slugs,  and  worms  must  be  destroyed  as 
soon  as  they  are  perceived.     The  plants  in  the  circular  bed  in 
the  front  garden  should  be  taken  up  late  in  the  autumn  of  every 
year,  and  the  ground  tr^cbed ;  a  fourth  part  of  the  soil  removed, 
and  a  fourth  part  of  fresh  soil  added,  with  a  portion  of  thoroughly 
rotted  manure,  if  necessary ;  aiter  which  the  plants  and  bulb^ 
should  be  replanted,  and  new  ones  substituted  for  such  as  miiy 
have  become  shabby,  or  are  dead^  or  for  the  sake  of  change. 
This  mode  of  i*einvigorating  the  soil,  if  not  performed  every 
year,  should  be  performed  every  second  or  third  year,  otherwise 
the  stronger  plants  will  overrun  the  weaker  ones ;  and  the  bulbs, 
especially  the  hyacinths,  which  ought  to  constitute  the  principal 
beauty  of  the  bed  in  spring,  will  degenerate,  and  cease  to  be 
ornamental.     The  roses  against  the  wall  in  the  front  garden  will 
require  to  be  constantly  watched,  lest  the  aphides  should  make 
their  appearance  ;  and,  the  moment  any  are  seen,  watered  with 
weak  tobacco  water,  being  washed  immediately  afterwards  with 
pure  water,  to  prevent  the  tobacco  water  from  dis^uring  the  plants. 
A  receipt  for  the  preparation  of  this  tobacco  water,  and  more  par- 
ticular directions  for  using  it,  will  be  ffiven  hereafter.     The  roses 
will  require  to  be  taken  up,  the  soil  renewed,  and  all  the  old 
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wood  and  roots  cut  out,  every  three  or  four  years ;  that  is,  if  it  is 
wished  that  they  should  flower  freely,  and  display  themselves  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  Both  the  flowers  and  rose  trees  in  the 
front  garden  will  require  constant  watering;  and  the  vine  against 
the  back  front,  and  the  wistaria,  honeysuckle,  and  jasmine,  against 
the  street  front,  will  require  to  be  watered  over  the  leaves  with 
the  syringe,  as  well  as  at  the  root ;  and  to  be  summer-trained 
and  pruned.  Many  other  minor  operations  might  be  enumerated, 
but  the  above  are  enough  to  show  that,  where  the  most  is  in- 
tended to  be  made  of  even  the  smallest-sized  fourtli^rate  sub* 
urban  garden,  if  planted  in  this  manner,  there  is  work  enough 
for  one  person,  every  evening,  say  from  six  till  it  grows  dark, 
throughout  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  montns;  besides 
work  that  must  be  done  previously  to  six  o'clock,  in  the  months 
when  it  is  dark  at  that  hour;  such  as  digging  and  cropping  the 
culinary  part  of  the  garden,  &c. 

Expense  qf  Management.  If  the  operations  of  culture  and 
keeping  are  performed  by  the  occupier  himself,  the  annual 
amount  of  money  required  to  be  laid  out  will  be  very  trifling. 
The  first  year,  one  of  Raid's  syringes,  some  watering-pots,  a 
pruning-knife,  hammer,  nails  and  list,  a  spade,  rake,  hoe,  trowel, 
and  three-pronged  fork,  a  garden  line,  baskets,  and  ladder  for 
the  vine,  &c.,  against  the  house,  amounting  in  all  to  about  10/.  or 
12/.,  will  require  to  be  purchased ;  but  the  second  and  succeed- 
ing years  there  will  only  be  wanted  a  few  garden  seeds,  manure, 
tobacco,  or  other  articles  for  destroying  insects ;  nails,  list,  mat- 
ting (for  tying  the  espaliers,  and  for  protecting  any  of  the  tender 
ornamental  plants  during  winter,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  tender 
fruits  in  spring),  and  some  occasional  repairs  and  renewals ;  the 
cost  of  the  whole  of  which  cannot  exceed  1/.  or  2/.  To  employ 
a  gardener  to  do  all  the  work  requisite  in  such  a  garden,  during 
the  summer  months,  would  cost  at  least  Is.  or  Is.  Sd.  per  day; 
and  thus,  supposing  him  to  work,  at  an  average,  three  hours  every 
day,  except  Sundays,  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, the  cost  will  amount  to  about  1 0/.  at  Is.  a  day,  and  1 5/.  at  Is.  6d. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  year,  viz.  from  the  1st  of  November 
to  the  1st  of  March  (about  seventeen  or  eighteen  weeks),  need 
not  cost,  on  an  average,  more  than  ^s.  a  week.  The  whole  ex- 
pense would  thus  be  about  20/.  a  year.  Where  a  man-servant 
was  kept  who  was  fond  of  gardening,  he  might,  with  occasional 
instructions  during  the  first  year  from  a  professional  gardener, 
perform  all  the  work  requisite. 

The  Produce  of  such  a  suburban  garden  would,  if  a  hired 
gardener  were  employed,  probably  not  be  worth  more  than  the 
expense,  if  so  much :  but  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
things  in  all  their  different  stages  of  growth,  and  of  being  able 
to  procure  fresh  salading  and  herbs  nearly  all  the  year ;  and, 
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at  the  proper  seasons,  spinach,  kidneybeans,  and  peas,  when 
wanted,  quite  fresh  out  of  the  garden;  will  more  than  coin* 
pensate  for  the  outlay  required,  to  any  person  who  can  afford 
it.  To  those  who  cannot,  or  who  do  not  wish  to  incur  th^ 
necessary  expense,  we  shall  suggest  a  cheaper  mode  of  planting 
and  management. 

A  more  economical  Mode  of  laying  out  and  planting  a  Back 
Garden  of  the  size  of  that  shown  in  Jig.  72,  In  this  case,  we 
would  advise  the  trellis  and  strawberry  edgings  to  be  omitted, 
and  the  15  cross  beds  to  be  extended  to  the  margins  of  the 
paved  walks  as  in  fig.  55.  p.  201.  One  of  these  beds  may  be 
planted  with  gooseberries,  another  with  currants,  and  a  third  with 
raspberries;  and  the  other  beds  with  kitchen  crops  and  herbs, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  indicated  above,  except  that 
there  will  be  only  three  beds  for  peas,  instead  of  six.  Against 
the  house,  there  need  not  be  any  vine  or  other  plant  trained ; 
and  the  circular  bed  in  front  may  be  planted  solely  with  bulbs 
and  annuals.  This  will  lessen  the  first  cost  of  the  garden  one 
fifth  or  one  sixth,  and  the  labour  and  expense  of  keeping  it 
one  half. 

.  6.  To  lay  out  a  Fourth-rate  Suburban  Garden^  where  the  main 
Object  is  a  Display  of  ornamental  Trees  afid  Shrubs  and  Border 
Mowers.  We  shall  suppose  the  extent  and  form  of  the  ground  to 
be  the  same  as  in  Jig.  72.  in  p,  236.;  and  that  the  walks  are  flagged, 
and  the  ground  thoroughly  drained  and  prepared.  The  walls  we 
would  plant  with  flowering  shrubs,  instead  of  fruit  trees ;  and  the 
trellis  we  would  plant  solely  with  roses.  The  centre  of  the  garden 
we  would  lay  out  in  beds,  in  which  the  finer  kinds  of  border 
flowers  might  be  cultivated ;  or,  we  would  form  a  border  on  both 
sides  of  the  rose  trellis,  and  lay  down  the  centre  of  the  garden 
in  grass.  In  selecting  such  flowers  as  might  be  grown  in  the 
beds  which  we  have  supposed  laid  out  within  the  space  enclosed 
by  the  rose  trellis,  various  objects  may  be  kept  in  view,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  occupier.  He  may  have  a  favourite 
colour,  or  a  favourite  height ;  he  may  prefer  climbing  plants, 
or  trailers,  or  bushy .  plants,  or  bulbs ;  or  evergreen-leaved 
herbaceous  plants,  such  as  the  pink,  &e.,  to  look  well  in 
winter.  He  may  choose  to  make  the  greatest  display  in  a 
particular  month;  or  to  cultivate  plants  which  will  continue 
in  flower  for  two  or  three  months  at  a  time ;  or  to  grow  only 
perennials  or  annuals,  and  so  on.  One  of  the  most  general 
objects  of  gardeners,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is,  to  have  an  equal 
number  of  plants  in  flower  during  every  month  of  the  floral 
year,  which  consists  of  nine  months,  rejecting  the  three  winter 
months.  Of  those  in  flower  in  each  month,  the  next  object  is 
to  have  an  equal  number  of  each  of  the  most  prevalent  colours  ; 
and  more  particularly  of  red,  scarlet,  orange,  purple,  blue, 
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violet,  yellow,  and  white.  Where  this  is  the  object  in  a  small 
garden  like  that  which  we  propose  to  plant,  we  would  recom- 
mend a  bed  for  each  month ;  or,  if  the  plants  are  to  be  arranged 
in  borders,  a  row  for  the  same  period  ;  or,  rather,  an  imaginary 
row,  so  that  there  might  be  an  equal  quantity  of  plants  in 
flower,  at  the  same  time,  in  every  part  of  the  border.  Both  in 
borders  and  in  beds,  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  lowest  plants 
next  the  walk,  and  the  tallest  at  the  greatest  distance  from  it, 
so  as  to  produce  a  sloping  surface  of  vegetation  ;  in  which  mode 
it  will  be  found  that  the  most  effectual  display  is  made ;  the 
green  foliage  of  the  plants  not  yet  come  into  flower,  or  that  of 
the  plants  which  are  gone  out  of  flower,  contrasting  advan- 
tageously with  those  in  full  bloom.  The  front  garden  may  be 
surrounded  by  a  border,  and  have  a  small  circular,  square,  or 
diamond-shaped  bed  in  the  centre;  or  it  may  be  laid  out  in  many 
different  ways,  some  of  which  are  shown  in  Jig.  74.,  care  being 

74 


taken  to  employ  artist-like  shapes  for  the  beds,  and  never  to  have 
less  than  1  ft.,  or,  what  is  still  better,  2  ft.,  of  turf  between  one  bed 
and  another;  and  between  the  beds  next  the  walk  and  the  wall. 
The  wall  of  the  front  garden  facing  the  south  may  be  planted 
with  the  more  showy  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs,  the  planter 
being  guided  in  his  choice  of  kinds  by  the  desire  of  displaying 
different  sorts  from  those  prevalent  in  the  adjoining  gardens, 
in  order  to  increase  the  general  variety  of  the  street.  As  there 
will  be  230  ft.  of  wailing  in  the  back  garden ;  and  30  ft  of 
walling  in  the  front  garden,  if  4  ft.  be  allowed  for  each  plant, 
60  different  sorts  may  be  introduced ;  which  will  include  ail  the 
finer  climbers,  twiners,  and  showy  flowering  shrubs  in  culti- 
vation in  British  gardens ;  exclusive  of  the  rhododendron  and 
heath  families,  which,  in  general,  are  unsuitable  for  training 
against  walls.  From  this  general  rule  we  except  the  stronger- 
growing   rhododendrons,    the    tree    hybrids    of    which   may 
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be  placed  against  the  wall  with  a  south  aspect;  and  R* 
ponticum  and  72.  catawbiense,  with  their  varieties,  against  the 
wall  with  a  northern  exposure.  Some  of  tlie  more  hardy 
azaleas  might  also  be  planted  against  this  wall.  The  rose 
trellis  being  above  160  ft.  in  length,  80  sorts,  allowing  2  ft.  to 
each  plant,  might  be  displayed  on  it;  in  which  might  be 
included  all  the  very  best  kinds ;  and  in  addition  there  might 
be  standards  placed  along  the  trellis  at  regular  distances,  which, 
at  loft,  apart,  would  give  16  sorts  more.  The  15  beds 
contain  50  square  feet  each ;  and,  allowing  two  square  feet  to  a 
plant,  this  would  give  S50  herbaceous  or  flowaring  plants;  so 
that  the  collection  in  the  back  garden  would  stand  thus  :  —  60 
select  climbing,  and  other  deciduous  imd  evergreen  flowering, 
shrubs ;  96  kinds  o(  choice  roses ;  and  S50  kinds  of  choice 
flowers.  Besides  these,  there  might  be  a  border  of  candytuft, 
or  ten-week  stock,  slightly  mixed  with  mignonette,  on  each 
side  of  the  main  walk.  The  choice  of  the  shrubs  and  plants 
we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  make  for  himself  from  our 
descriptive  lists;  recommending  him  to  introduce  the  evergreen 
shrubs  here  and  there  among  the  deciduous  ones,  so  as 
to  make  the  evergreen  kinds  prevail  on  the  border  with  a  north 
aspect,  and  to  place  the  tenderer  kinds  on  the  wall  which  faces  the 
south.  Fragrance  and  the  beauty  of  foliage  should  be  kept  in 
view,  no  less  than  the  beauty  of  the  flowers. 

Mode  of  Management.  This  garden  may  be  managed  with 
greater  ease  and  certainty  of  success  than  one  where  fruit  trees 
are  grown  against  the  walls;,  because  the  care  and  labour  re- 
quisite to  bring  a  plant  into  flower  is  only  a  part  of  that  which 
is  necessary  to  bring  its  fruit  to  maturity.  Pruning,  watering, 
and  destroying  insects,  particularly  the  green  fly  and  thrips, 
from  the  roses,  will  be  the  principal  operations  during  the  sum- 
mer months ;  and,  in  autumn  and  spring,  the  greater  number 
of  the  herbaceous  plants  will  require  to  be  taken  up  and  replanted. 
At  these  seasons,  also,  pruning  and  training  will  be  required 
both  for  the  roses  and  shrubs  against  the  wall.  During  winter, 
there  will  be  scarcely  anything  to  do,  unless  to  mat  up  any  of 
the  more  tender  kinds  that  may  have  been  introduced ;  and, 
hence,  this  description  of  gardening  is  particularly  adapted  for 
being  carried  on  by  a  lady,  with  her  own  hands.  Instead  of 
mats  for  covering  any  of  the  more  tender  trees  against  the  wall, 
old  newspapers,  dipped  in,  or  painted  over  with,  hot  oil,  will  be 
equally  effective ;  the  object  being  to  reflect  back  the  rays  of 
heat  radiated  from  the  wall  The  newspapers  may  be  fastened 
on  with  small  nails;  or  they  may  be  tied  to  nails  already  in  the 
wall,  or  to  the  shoots  of  the  trees. 

Estimate  of  Expense.  This  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  rarity 
and  value  of  the  shrubs  and  plants  chosen^  which  may  vary  from 
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an  average  of  Is.  to  Ss.  each.  Taking  them  at  the  first  sum^  and 
estimating  the  total  number  at  about  506$  the  amount  will  be 
25L  6s. ;  but  the  same  number  of  plants  might  be  chosen  from 
our  priced  lists,  of  such  prices  as  would  bring  the  amount  above 
100/.,  or  under  lo/.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  there  would  only 
be  the  more  common  kinds ;  and  both  the  roses  and  the  herbaceous 
plants  would  be  purchased  at  so  much  per  score,  or  per  hundred. 
On  the  whole,  the  expense  of  laying  out  and  stocking  a  garden 
of  this  sort  would  be  much  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  planted 
with  fruit  trees  in  the  manner  of  ^,  73.  p.  236.;  but  it  has  a 
great  advantage  over  a  fruit-garden,  in  admitting  of  being  kept 
Dotfa  with  less  labour  and  less  skill.  Supposing  a  commercial 
gardener  employed  to  look  after  it,  he  might  be  required  for  two 
hours  a  day  during  June,  July,  and  August ;  two  hours,  for  three 
days  in  the  week,  during  May  and  September ;  and  two  hours 
per  week  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  Produce  would  consist  entirely  of  flowers,  and  the  en- 
joyment in  looking  after  them.  The  roses  would  demand  a 
lady's  attention  during  the  whole  summer*  Every  day  some 
roses  will  have  faded,  and  will  require  to  be  cut  ofi';  and  every 
evening,  except  when  it  rains,  the  syringe,  or  the  barrow  engine, 
should  be  brought  into  use.  To  keep  down  the  insects  will  also 
require  constant  vigilance. 

Another  Design  for  laying  out  and  planting  a  Fourth-rate 
Suburban  Garden,  "where  the  Object  is  chiejly  to  make  a  picturesque 
Display  of  ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs^  with  a  few  Flowers. 
For  this  example,  we  shall  take  the  back  garden  of  a  friend, 
which  was  laid  out  and  planted  from  a  design  of  ours  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1835.  Tlie  situation  is  a  piece  of  fiat  ground,  on  the 
border  of  a  common,  within  two  miles  of  St.  Paul's,  London  i 
it  contains,  altogether,  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre ;  and  the  soil 
is  a  strong  loam.  The  house  forms  part  of  a  row ;  and,  from 
a  stable,  chaise-house,  and  poultry-house  being  placed  alongside 
of  the  dwelling,  the  frontage,  and,  consequently,  the  width  of 
the  back  garden,  is  upwards  of  60  ft.  There  being  no  common 
sewer,  or  general  system  of  drainage,  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
most  defective  part  of  this  residence  is  the  dampness  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  in  wet  weather.  The  drains  of  the  walks, 
however,  are  conducted  to  a  well  at  the  further  extremity  of  the 
garden ;  whence  the  water,  after  heavy  rains,  may  be  pumped  up 
to  a  gutter,  which  is  conducted  along  the  surface  of  the  common. 
The  situation,  though  flat,  is  not  without  some  dbtant  prospect, 
that  is  intended  to  be  seen  from  the  floor  of  the  living-room 
(which  is  about  5  ft.  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  garden), 
broken  and  varied  by  the  trees  which  are  to  be  planted.  The 
shrubs  will  be,  for  the  most  part,  below  the  eye ;  and  the  finer 
flowers  are  intended  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  front  garden ; 
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in  which,  in  order  to  form  a  greater  contrast  with  the  back  gar- 
den, it  is  only  intended  to  have  climbers  against  the  house  and 
the  side  walls.  The  portion  of  the  front  garden  before  the  coach- 
house and  stable  is  separated  from  that  before  the  house  by 
a  wall ;  thus  giving  a  yard  for  the  poultry,  and  room  for  cleaning 
the  horse,  chaise,  &c.  The  only  trees  in  the  front  garden  are 
a  row  of  thorns  of  six  different  kinds,  placed  close  by  this  par- 
tition wall,  in  order  to  hide  the  view  of  the  poultry  and  chaise- 
yard  from  the  parlour  window. 

The  house,  the  boundary  fences,  the  walks,  and  the  outdoor 
buildings,  were  designed  and  carried  into  execution  before  our 
advice  was  asked,  and  were  to  be  considered  as  unalterable. 
Some  asparagus  beds,  sea-kale  beds,  and  gooseberry  bushes 
were  planted,  and  were  also  not  to  be  disturbed.  All  that  was 
left  for  us  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  arrange  the  beds  on  the  plot 
of  lawn,  or  turf,  which  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  area  of 
the  back  garden  ;  and  to  indicate  the  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs 
to  be  planted  in  these  beds  and  in  their  side  borders.  This  we 
did  on  a  working  plan,  of  which^.  75.  occupying  p.  254,  255. 
is  a  copy,  accompanied  by  the  following  explanatory  refer- 
ences; to  which  we  shall  subjoin  a  list  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
planted,  with  their  prices:  — 

a  Tlie  door  of  the  house,  which  opens  on  a  landing  covered  by 
a  trellised  porch;  from  which  a  Hight  of  seven  steps  descends 
to  the  garden  walk.         i,  Privy.         c,  Summer-house. 

dy  Pit  for  cucumbers,  heated  by  dung  from  the  stable;  thrown 
into  a  vault,  through  a  door  at  one  end. 

Cy  Raised  cover  to  a  well.     J^  Pump,     g,  Door  to  the  stable. 

hf  Situation  of  the  dining-room  window,  being  the  only  window 
of  a  sitting-room  which  looks  into  the  garden ;  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  view  from  which  window  all  the  trees  are  planted. 

J,  Border  of  shrubs  and  flowers ;  the  fence  on  this  side  being 
wooden  pales  about  5  ft.  high  ;  the  aspect  south  by  east 

kj  Border  for  rhubarb,  sea-kale,  chives,  parsley,  and  other 
annual  and  perennial  kitchen  herbs  :  the  fence  here  is  a  brick 
wall  5  ft.  high.  /,  Asparagus  beds. 

wi.  Two  rows  of  gooseberries,  with  strawberries  between.  The 
margin  of  the  walks  is,  on  one  side,  a  continuation  of  the  lawn, 
1  ft  broad ;  and,  on  the  other,  box. 

n  to  Of  Part  of  the  wall,  on  which  currants  may  be  trained. 

py  Border  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  with  some  trees,  facing  the 
north  ;  the  wall  brick,  and  about  5  ft.  high,  covered  with  fruit 
trees  of  different  kinds ;  but  which,  from  the  aspect,  are  of 
little  use  as  such.  Beyond  the  fences,  on  the  right  and  left, 
are  similar  gardens ;  and  at  the  extreme  end  there  is  an  open 
common  in  grass. 
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y,  Dark  circles,  indicating  the  fruit  trees  which  are  already 
planted,  and  are  not  to  be  removed. 

r,  Open  circles,  indicating  the  situation  of  trees  to  be  planted. 

5,  Marks  thus  *,  indicating  the  situation  of  evergreen  shrubs  to 
be  planted.  The  dots,  thus  • ,  indicate  situations  for  herba- 
ceous plants,  annual  or  perennial. 

/,  Marks  thus  x ,  indicating  the  situation  of  deciduous  shrubs  to 
be  planted. 

u  lo  r.  Twelve  posts  in  the  fence  of  pales,  against  each  of  which  a 
China  rose  is  to  be  planted,  and  trained  on  each  side ;  and  also 
allowed  to  overtop  the  wall,  so  as  to  break  its  formal  outline. 

tc.  Situation  where  a  vase  on  a  proper  pedestal,  a' statue,  or  other 
architectural  object,  might  be  placed ;  taking  care  to  connect  it 
architecturally  with  the  walk. 

X,  Situation  where  a  small  circular  basin  and  fountain  might  be 
introduced.         ^,  Situations  where  chairs  may  be  placed. 

The  different  tools  required  for  the  garden,  including  the 
wheelbarrow  and  roller,  are  kept  in  a  division  of  the  stable ;  the 
flower-pots,  &c.,  under  the  summer-house ;  and  the  mould  and 
compost  heaps  near  the  east  end  of  the  pit. 

In  the  disposition  of  the  trees,  the  object  is,  to  preserve  an 
irregular-sided  vista  along  the  centre  of  the  lawn  ;  to  break  the 
formality  of  the  straight  lines  of  the  walks  and  fences  on  each 
side  of  it;  to  conceal  the  termination  of  the  lawn,  and  hide  the 
asparagus  beds ;  and  to  vary  and  partially  conceal  the  scenery  of 
the  neighbouring  side  gardens  and  of  the  country  beyond. 

The  principle  of  guidance  in  the  selection  and  disposition  of 
the  shrubs  is,  partly  to  cooperate  with  the  above  object;  but 
principally  to  produce  an  agreeable  variety  of  flowers  and  foliage 
throughout  the  whole  space,  and  during  every  month  in  the  year. 
For  this  purpose,  certain  evergreens  (such  as  the  laurustinus), 
and  certain  flowering  shrubs  (such  as  the  China  rose),  are  dis- 
tributed throughout ;  the  same  variety  of  the  species  not  being 
repeated,  but  different  varieties.  There  are  also  shrubs  for 
flowering  at  every  season  of  the  year  :  such  as  the  chimonanthus 
and  Cydonia  japonica  for  autumn  and  winter ;  the  mezereon  for 
early  spring;  the  common  azalea  and  rhododendron  for  the  be- 
ginning of  summer;  theclethra  for  August;  and  the  arbutus  and 
wych  hazel  for  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  The  whole  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  are  of  kinds  which  do  not  require  peat  earth, 
and  may  be  purchased  at  moderate  prices. 

The  trees  are  almost  all  of  the  low-growing  and  flowering 
kinds;  under  20  ft.  in  height;  and  purchasable,  on  an  average, 
for  cash,  at  Is.  2d.  each.  Their  names  are  as  follows.  The  prices 
were  kindly  put  to  them  by  a  respectable  London  nurseryman. 
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1.  P}ras   spect&bilis,     the     showy-    28. 

flowered    ChiDese    crab    tree, 

1#.  29. 

2.  Qu6rcus  riex,  the  evergreen  oak, 

Is,  ed.  ^  30. 

3.  Tliqja  occidentalism  the  American 

arbor  vitae,  9d.  31. 

4.  Xaurus    n6biiis,   the  sweet  bay, 

U.ed.  32. 

5.  «7uniperu8  virgini^na,  the  red  cedar, 

U. 

6.  C^tisus  Zrabumum,  the  common    33. 

laburnum,  U, 

7.  P}ru8    aucupkria,  the  mountain    34. 

ash.  Is, 

8.  P^via  rubra,  the  red-flowered  small    35. 

horsechestnut.  Is.  6d, 

9.  P^VLS  pinnatifida,  the  cut-leaved    36. 

sorb.  Is,  6d, 

10.  Cratas^gusodoratlssima,  the  sweet-    37. 

est-scented  hawthorn,  9^. 

11.  Cntsi'gas    Aronia,    the     aronia    38. 

(yeUow-fruited)  hawthorn,  9rf. 

12.  CVatse^gus  Cr6s-g611i,  the  cockspur 

hawthorn,  9^^.  39. 

13.  CVatae^gus  tanacetifblia,  tlie  tansy- 

leaved  hawthorn,  9d.  40. 

14.  Crataegus  cord^ta,the  heart-leaved 

hawthorn,  9(/.  41. 

15.  Berberis  arist^ta,  the  awned-leaved 

berberry,  2s,  6d,  42. 

1 6.  Crats^gus  Criis  •g41U  var.  ^alicifolia, 

the    willow-leaved     cockspur    43. 
hawthorn,  9d, 

17.  Oatse^gus  coccinea,  the   scarlet-    44. 

fruited  hawthorn,  9d, 

18.  CVats^s   Azarolus,  the   azarole    45. 

hawthorn,  9d, 

19.  Oatae^gus  nigra,  the  black-fruited    46. 

hawthorn,  9d, 

20.  Cratae^gus  Oxy ac&ntha  var.  fl^va,    47. 

the     yellow-fruited     common 
hawthorn,  is,  48. 

2 1 .  Gymnocladus  canadensis,  the  Ken- 

tucky coffee  tree,  1/.  49. 

22.  Pipt&nthus  nepalensis,  the  Nepal 

piptanthus,  2s,  6d.  50. 

23.  Kolreuterta  paniculata,  the  pani-    51. 

cled-flowering  koelreuteria.  Is. 

6d.  52. 

24.  Liriod^ndron  Tulipffera,  the  tulip 

tree,  6d.  53. 

25.  Gledltschia  triadinthos,  the  three- 

thorned  honey  locust,  6d, 

26.  Aildnhis  glandulosa,  the  ailanto,    54. 

6d. 

27.  Ci6rcis    i^liqu&strum,   the    Judas    55. 

tree,  6rf. 


Cerasus  virgini^na,  the  Virginian 
bird-cherry.  Is, 

C/tisus  alpinus,  the  Scotch  labur- 
num, 1#. 

Roblnta  viscosa,  the  glutinous 
locust,  Is, 

Cratas^gus  Oxyadintha,  the  scarlet- 
flowered  hawthorn,  9d, 

Cratae^gus  Oxyadintha  fl6re  pl^no, 
the  double-flowered  hawthorn, 
9d, 

MagndUa  conspicua,  tlie  Yulon 
magnolia,  Ss,  6d, 

C^tisus  Zrabumum  inclsum,  the 
cut-leaved  laburnum.  Is,  6d, 

Robinia  hispida,  the  rose  acacia. 
Is, 

Ptelea  trifolika,  the  three-leaved 
shrubby  trefoil,  9d, 

C^rasus  mahdleb,  the  perfumed 
cherry,  \s, 

Ameldncliier  Botryapium,  the 
snowy-flowered  amelanchier, 
U, 

Cerasu-.  Pidus,  the  bird-cherry, 
6  . 

Ceidsus  semperfldrens,  the  All 
Saints'  cherry.  Is,  6d, 

J?etula  dlba  p^ndula,  the  weeping 
birch,  3d, 

PjruB  americ^na,  the  American 
mountain  ash,  U, 

Cerasus  nigra,  the  black-barked 
cherry,  1*. 

Cotone&ster  frlgida,  the  frigid 
cotoneaster,  Is, 

P^rus  bollwylleri^na,  the  BoUwyU 
ler  pear,  2s,  6d, 

Sophora  jap6nica,  the  Japan  so- 
phora,  6rf. 

Diosp^ros  virginikna,  the  Vir- 
ginian lote  tree,  6d, 

Cerasus  lusit&nica,  the  Portugal 
laurel,  6rf. 

Negundo  /"raxinif^lium,  the  ash- 
leaved  box  elder,  \s, 

A'cer  rikbrum,  the  red  maple.  Is, 

Tax6dium  distichum,  the  deciduous 
cypress.  Is, 

J^sculus  dimea,  the  carnation- 
flowered  horsechestnut.  Is,  6. 

Piex  i^quifolium  var.,  the  common 
holly,  with  smooth-edged  leaves, 
U.ed. 

Salisbi^ria  adiantifblia,  the  maiden- 
hair tree,  2s,  6d. 

GleditHchta  h6rrida,  the  horrid- 
spined  honey  locust,  2s.  6d. 
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56.  Aiiitot^  Mdcq^d,  the  Macqui 

tree,  2f.  6^2. 

57.  Aiknus  dom^tica  myrob&lana,  the 

myrobalaQ  plum,  2#. 
56.  Hal&ia  tetr&ptera,  the  snowdrop 
tree,  U. 

59.  Catdlpa  #yrifi^<vfolia,  the  catalpa, 

60.  JE?u6nyinus  latifblius,  the  broad- 

leaved  spindle  tree,  U.  6</. 

61.  /^lex  opa(»,  the    opaque*leayed 

hoUy,  U.  6d. 

62.  Vir^lia  liktea,  the  yellow-flowered 

vu^lia,  2s,  6d. 

63.  Negimdo   /hawiD^lium    crlspum, 

the  curled-leaved  box  dder,  U. 

64.  Blagndlia  acuroinkta,  the  pointed- 

leaved  magnolia,  8«.  6a. 

65.  Liquidimbar      styraciflua,      the 

maple-leaved  liauidarobar,  li. 

66.  ilm^gdalus  communis,  the  com- 

mon almond,  1#. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  Evei^green 
Shrubs:  — 

67.  Cuprous  sempervlrens,  the  ever- 
sreen  cypress,  ^dU 

68.  ^'rbutus  CTnedo,  the  common  and 
scarlet  arbutus,  1«.,  8  plants. 

69.  /'hill^reaangu8tif5Iia,  the  narrow- 

leaved  phfllyrea,  1#.  6</. 

70.  i^himnus  i^lat^mus,  the  common 

alatemus,  1#.  6d!. 

71.  Plex  ilquifdUum  var.,  vari^ted 

hollies,  U^  23  plants. 

72.  C&asus  Lauroc^rasus  var.,  varie- 

gated laurel,  6d!. 

73.  ilbodod^ndron  p6nticum  and  ca- 

tawbi^nse,    hardy     rhododen- 
drons, 60^.,  6  plants. 

74.  E8call6nia  rilkbra,  the  red  escallonia, 

1#.  6</. 

75.  Cratse^gus  Pyracintha,  the  ever- 

green hawthorn,  6</. 

76.  A&cuba  jap6nica,    the    common 

aucuba,  6d. 

77.  Junlperus    su^cica,  the  Swedish 

juniper,  la, 

78.  .9uxus  sempervlrens  var.,  varie- 

gated box  of  different  sorts,  6d, 

79.  Cistus  sp.,  the  rock  rose  of  dif- 

ferent sorts,  U,,  2  plants. 

80.  Fib6mum  T^lnus,  the  laurustinus 

of  different  sorts,  ed.,  8  plants. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  Deciduous 
Shrubs:  — 

81.  Daphne  Mexireum,  the  common 


mezereon,  wliite,  red,  and 
autumn-flowering,  1#.  6<e/.,  3 
plants. 

82.  Chimoninthus  fH^rans,  the  fra- 

grant chimonanUius,  2i.  Sd,,  2 
plants. 

83.  ITamam^is  vii^nica,  the  wych 

hazel,  1#. 

84.  Calydinthus  fl6rida,  the  Carolina 

allspice.  Is. 

85.  Syringa  vulgkis  diba,  the  white 

lil^,  6g/L 

86.  St/r{nga  vulgaris  purpurea,  the 

purple  lilac,  6d. 

87.  Syringa  p^rsica,  the  Persian  lilac, 

88.  rib(imum    O'pulus  r6sea,    the 

Guelder  rose,  or  snowball  tree, 
6</. 

89.  Q^tisus&lbus,  the  white  broom,  3<f. 

90.  i^irae^b^Ua,  beautiful  spiraea,  6i/, 

91.  Coliktea  cru^nta,  the  bloody  blad- 

der senna,  6af. 

92.  Coron(Ua  E'merus,  the  scorpion 

senna,  6J. 

93.  AzMea   p6ntica,    the    common 

yellow  azalea,  1#. 

94.  Symph6ria  racemdsa,  the  snow- 

bwy,  6</. 

95.  iS^>6rtium  junceuro,  the  Spanish 

broom,  Sd, 

96.  Cyddnia    jap6nica,    the    Japan 

quince.  Is,  6d, 

97.  d^thra  alnifdlia,  the  alder-leaved 

clethra,  6d, 

98.  ITiblscus  syrlacus  var.,  the  althasa 

frutez,  6d, 

99.  Ribes    sangulneum,    the      red- 

flowered  currant,  9^. 

100.  Rides  aiireum,  yellow-flowered 

currant,  9d, 

All  the  crosses  marked  in  the  plan, 
which  are  not  numbered,  are  for 
different  sorts  of  roses ;  and  the 
number  of  these  mavbe  increased 
at  pleasure,  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  herbaceous  plants  in  pro- 
portion, according  to  the  taste  o^ 
the  owner ;  6d.,  25  plants. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Climb- 
ing Shrubs  for  covering  the  privy, 
summer-house,  a  part  of  the 
boundary  wall  and  porch,  and 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  house :  — 

101.  C^rif51ium  flexu6sum,  the  Japan 

honeysuckle,  1/.  6d.,  4  plants. 
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102.  Common  twining  honeysuckles     107.  RdsA  mtiitifldra,  and  OreYille^ 

of  sorts,  6d,^  6  plants.  the  manv-flowered  rose,  and 

103.  dtoatis  and  ^tragene  of  sorts,  Greville  s    rose.     Is.  6(1,  2 

6</.,  6  plants.  plants 

104.  Xycium  bdrbarum,  the  Duke  of     lOB.  Wistaria  Consequana  (Glycine 

Argyll's  tea  tree,  6(L  sinensis  S.  R.),  Consequa'a 

105.  Jasminum  officinkle,  the  common  wistaria,  U,  6d. 

jasmine,  6d.  109.  Giant  ivy,  and  Ayrshire  rose, 

106.  Ampei6psis  Aeder^ea,  the  five-  3d.,  4  plants. 

leaved  ivy,  6d. 

According  to  the  above  enumeration,  there  need  not  be  a 
dozen  duplicates  in  the  garden ;  for,  though  there  are  some  of  the 
species  repeated  (such  as  the  laurustinus,  the  Cyd6nia  jap6nica» 
the  Chinese  rose,  &c.),  different  varieties  of  each  species  may  be 
chosen.  The  herbaceous  plants  may  be  selected  on  the  same 
principle ;  so  that,  in  this  small  garden  of  not  quite  a  quarter  of 
an  acre,  nearly  800  different  kinds  of  ornamental  plants  may  be 
exhibited. 

The  herbaceous  plants,  both  for  the  front  and  back  gardens, 
we  lefl  to  be  chosen  by  the  lady  of  the  house;  and  the  reader 
may  make  choice  of  them  from  the  lists  given  from  p.  217-  to 
p.  225.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that,  as  the  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  back  garden  advance  in  growth,  the  room  for  flow- 
ering plants  will  be  diminished.  After  three  or  four  years,  there 
will  not  be  much  space  within  the  beds  fit  for  bringing  fibrous* 
rooted  herbaceous  plants  to  perfection ;  because,  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  plants  should  have  unobstructed  light, 
and  free  air,  on  every  side.  As  the  trees  and  shrubs  advance, 
therefore,  they  must  either  be  thinned  out  to  make  room  for  the 
fibrous-rooted  herbaceous  plants,  or  a  smaller  number  of  these 
must  be  grown.  The  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  roses 
planted  in  the  beds ;  because,  to  flower  well  and  look  well,  they 
require  as  much  light  and  air  as  the  others;  and,  like  them,  as 
has  been  before  observed,  they  require  to  be  taken  up  every  se- 
cond or  third  year,  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  parted,  pruned^ 
and  replanted  in  fresh  soil.  Supposing  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
exclusive  of  the  roses,  not  to  be  thinned  out,  or  reduced  by  prun- 
ing, then,  in  ^ve  or  six  vears,  both  roses  and  fibrous-rooted 
herbaceous  plants  would  be  choked.  The  best  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  that  case,  would  be,  to  cease  to  dig  the  beds,  and 
reduce  or  rake  them  to  the  same  level  as  the  turf,  and  sow  any 
spots  not  covered  with  the  branches  of  the  shrubs  with  grass. 
This  would  look  remarkably  well,  both  in  a  picturesque  and  in  a 
botanical  point  of  view,  for  another  five  or  six  years,  when  it 
would  become  absolutely  necessary  to  root  up  some  of  the  larger 
trees,  and  to  prune  in,  or  cut  over  near  the  ground,  some  of  Uie 
larger  shrubs.  This  process  of  keeping  the  beds  and  groups  in 
shape,  by  pruning  and  cutting  down,  might  be  carried  on  for  an 
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indefinite  period,  as  may  easily  be  believed  by  observing  the 
great  duration  of  hedges  which  are  continually  cut,  and  of  cop- 
pice-wood. In  order  that  the  garden  may  always  look  well, 
an  equal  amount  of  pruning,  thinning,  and  cutting  over  should, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  be  performed  every  year;  and  regard 
should  be  had,  in  doing  this,  always  to  preserve  the  same  pro- 
portion between  trees  and  shrubs,  and  between  plants  both  of 
kinds  which  are  evergreens  and  those  which  are  deciduous ;  un- 
less, indeed,  it  is  thought  that  an  improvement  might  be  made 
by  altering  these  proportions. 

Hitherto,  we  have  supposed  only  fibrous-rooted  herbaceous 
plants  to  be  planted  in  the  beds;  but,  if  bulbs  are  mixed  with 
these,  the  bulbs  may  be  allowed  to  remain  after  the  £brouS' 
rooted  flowers  have  been  removed :  because  they  will  thrive  with 
much  le,ss  light  and  air  than  the  fibrous-rooted  plants ;  and 
because  they  spring  up  and  grow  with  gi*eat  rapidity ;  flower 
early  in  the  season,  before  the  leaves  of  the  deciduous  trees  have 
expanded  so  as  to  shade  them;  and,  when  they  have  done 
flowering,  they  fade  speedily,  and  their  foliage,  when  removed, 
leaves  no  trace  of  the  plants  behind,  and,  consequently,  causes 
no  unsightliness  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  throughout 
the  summer.  Besides,  there  are  certain  kinds  of  bulbs,  such  as 
the  scillas,  some  kinds  of  hyacinths,  the  snowdrop,  and  the  nar- 
cissuses, which  thrive  better  under  a  slight  degree  of  shade  than 
when  fully  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Bulbs,  therefore,  may 
be  planted  among  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  in  close  shady 
places  in  suburban  gardens,  where  fibrous-rooted  flowering  plants 
are  inadmissible. 

In  the  borders  under  the  side  fences,  in  this  design,  flowers  of 
all  kinds  may  be  cultivated,  during  the  entire  existence  of  the 
garden ;  because,  being  unmixed  with  shrubs,  except  those  which 
are  trained  against  the  fences,  they  would  be  freely  exposed  to 
the  light  and  air,  and  might  be  taken  up  and  replanted,  and  the 
soil  renewed,  at  pleasure. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  garden  which  is  cropped  with 
asparagus,  sea-kale,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  and  other  fruit 
shrubs,  very  little  need  be  said.  The  asparagus  and  sea-kale 
will  require  to  be  liberally  supplied  with  manure;  the  straw- 
berries taken  up  and  replanted  every  two  or  three  years;  and 
the  gooseberries  carefully  pruned  annually,  so  as  to  keep  the 
bashes  open  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air ;  and,  when  they 
cease  to  bear  abundantly,  they  should  be  taken  up,  the  soil  re- 
newed, or  refreshed  with  new  soil,  and  young  plants  planted. 
The  renewal  should  take  place  by  degrees,  say  one  row  at  a 
time;  so  that  the  garden  may  never  be  without  full-grown 
bushes,  and,  consequently,  every  year  have  its  crop  of  fruit.   The 
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herbs  should  be  taken  up  and  replanted  every  second  or  third 
year.  The  roses,  and  other  plants  trained  against  the  fences  and 
the  house,  will  require  to  be  regularly  pruned,  trained,  and  kept 
clear  of  insects,  and,  as  they  become  unsightly,  renewed*  The 
box  edgings,  also,  will  require  to  be  annually  cut  in  June,  and 
renewed  every  seven  or  ten  years. 

Estimate  of  Expense . 

The  preparation  of  the  ground,  including  tlie  draining  and  thel 
formation  of  the  walks,  in  this  garden ;  will  cost  about  J 

The  trees  required  amount  to  67;  which,  at  the  above  prices,  1 
average  Is.  2d,  each  (cash),  and  come  to        -  -  -  J 

Shrubs  end  roses,  108,  -  -  ... 

Climbing  shrubs,  96,        - 

Herbaceous  plants,  annuals,  and  biennials,  54f6 ;  and,  supposing! 
the  greater  number  of  them  to  be  annuab,  they  may  be  pur-  > 
cha^  for  •  -  -  -  -  J 

In  all        '    £ 

The  plants  were  p  ocured,  at  the  prices  stated  in  the  list,  of  Mr.  Donald, 
nurseryman,  Woking,  Surrey. 

Management.  A  garden  laid  out  in  this  manner  may  be 
managed  with  great  ease,  and  at  verv  little  expense.  During 
the  spring  months,  such  training  and  pruning  as  are  required 
may  be  effected  ;  and,  during  summer,  the  chief  operations  will 
be  mowing  the  grass,  training  the  herbaceous  plants  and 
roses,  and  keeping  the  latter  free  from  insects,  by  frequently 
syringing  them  with  clear  water,  and  daily  hand-picking  the 
aphides,  caterpillars,  snails,  &c.  The  culinary  department  of 
the  garden  will  require  nothing  more,  in  the  summer  season,  than 
to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds ;  and,  in  the  winter,  a  dressing  of  manure* 
All  this  may  be  done  by  the  man-servant  necessarily  Kept  for  the 
horse,  with  the  direction  and  assbtance  of  the  occupier  himself, 
and  the  female  part  of  his  family ;  with  the  exception  of  mowing 
the  grass,  which,  during  the  summer  months,  will  require  one 
day's  work  of  a  jobbing  gardener  every  fortnight ;  and,  during 
the  spring  and  autumn  months,  once  every  three  weeks.  This 
is  supposing  that  the  fallen  leaves  in  autumn  are  swept  up  every 
two  or  three  days  by  the  man-servant,  or  some  one  of  the  family; 
in  performing  which  operation,  in  this  garden,  as  in  every  other, 
a  sofl  birch  broom  must  be  used,  so  as  not  to  raise  and  sweep 
away  the  gravel  from  the  walks.  The  mown  grass,  tlie  prunings» 
the  weeds,  and  the  leaves,  and  such  like  refuse,  may  be  thrown 
under  the  pit  amonff  the  horse  dung,  so  as  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  fermentable  matter,  and  thus  to  keep  up  a  constant 
heat  in  the  pit.  The  walks  should  be  rolled  at  least  every  time 
the  ffrass  is  mown ;  and,  every  three  or  four  years,  that  part  of  the 
surmce  of  the  gravel  which  has  become  black  should  be  removed, 
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Und  the  remainder  stirred  up,  fresh  gravel  added,  and  the  whole 
rolled  with  a  heavy  roller,  till  it  has  become  as  hard  as  a  surface 
of  pavement.  The  articles  grown  in  the  pit  may  be  cucumbers 
and  melons,  the  management  of  which  will  be  ^ven  hereafter ; 
or  it  mav  be  used  for  raising  and  protecting  pelargoniums  (ge- 
raniums), or  such  other  green-house  or  pot  plants  as  the  lady  of 
the  house  may  prefer.  Gourds  may  be  raised  in  the  pit,  and 
planted  between  the  asparagus  beds,  so  as  to  yield  a  supply, 
during  the  whole  summer,  of  a  verv  delicious  vegetable.  If 
there  is  any  room  against  the  side  wall  that  faces  the  south,  to- 
matoes, previously  brought  forward  in  the  pit,  may  be  planted 
against  it,  and  trained  so  as  to  ripen  their  fruits,  which  are  ex- 
cellent, either  plain  boiled,  or  made  into  sauce.  A  row  or  two 
of  scarlet  runners  may  also  be  planted  between  the  beds.  The 
total  expense  of  managing  such  a  garden  need  not  exceed  from 
SL  to  sL  a  year. 

Remarks.  Such  a  garden  is  well  calculated  for  a  person  of 
taste,  who  gets  his  chief  supply  of  culinary  vegetables  from  a 
market-gardener  or  a  green-grocer.  It  will  look  well  with  very 
little  care  and  keeping ;  more  especially  if  a  due  attention  be 
paid  to  give  sufficient  room  to  the  arbutus,  the  laurustinus,  the 
autumn-nowering  mezereon,  and  other  winter-flowering  shrubs; 
and  the  CyAhma,  iap6nica,  the  common  mezereon,  and  the  Rlbes 
^anguineum,  double-blossomed  fiirze,  and  other  spring-flowering 
shrubs.  Tlie  dying  off  of  the  foliage  of  so  many  kinds  of  trees 
and  shrubs  in  autumn,  and  their  expanding  foliage  in  spring, 
will  produce  a  great  variety  of  tints ;  exhibitmg  every  morning 
something  new,  refreshing,  and  delightful  to  the  lover  of  pictur- 
esque beauty,  even  if  he  snould  be  no  botanist  In  this  garden, 
as  actually  existing,  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  named  with 
zinc  labels,  suspended  from  their  branches  with  metallic  wire. 
The  zinc  is  in  pieces  about  lin.  broad  and  din*  long;  not 
painted,  but  written  with  a  prepared  ink ;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  scientific  and  English  names,  the  native  country  of  the  plant 
is  added.  Such  labels,  the  wire  included,  cost  little  more  than 
one  farthing  each  ;  and  they  may  be  easily  procured  from  any  of 
the  London  seedsmen ;  they  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
garden,  and  have  a  tendency  to  give  young  persons  a  taste  for 
plants. 

7.  To  lay  out  and  plant  a  Fourth^rate  Suburban  Garden^  where 
the  Object  is  to  have  a  Green-house^  or  to  force  Fruits  and  Flowers. 
Wherever  plant-houses,  pits,  or  frames,  are  introduced  into  sub- 
urban gardens,  unless  these  are  to  be  kept  in  order,  and  sup- 
plied with  plants,  &c.,  bv  a  commercial  gardener  residing  in 
the  immediate  neighbournood  (by  far  the  cheapest  mode),  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  have  a  small  portion  of  the  garden 
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separated  from  the  rest  as  a  reserve  ground.      In  this  space 
the  proper   soils  and  manures  may  be  kept,  a  dung-bed  for 
bringing  forward  plants,  or  a  pit  for  the  same    purpose,  and 
for  forcing  cucumbers,  growing  melons,  &c.     It  is  also  neces- 
sary, wherever  plants  are  grown  under  glass  or  kept  in  pots, 
that  this  reserve  ground  snould  have  a  back  door,  or  com-, 
munication  with   a  public  road,   otherwise  than  through  the 
bouse,  for  the  supply  of  dung  for  hot-beds,  soils,  fuel,  and  other 
articles  required.     The  possession  of  a  cucumber  or  melon  frame 
adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  every  suburban    garden ;   and 
there   need  scarcely  be  one,  however  small,  without  it;   for, 
on  a  small  scale,  where  there  is  only  one  bed,  if  there  is  no 
back  door,  the  dung  may  be  carried  through  the   house   in 
baskets.     On  a  larger  scale,  dung,  except  as  manure,  may  be 
dispensed  with ;  and  the  heating  of  cucumber-frames  and  pits 
effected  by  flues,  or,  what  is  greatly  preferable,  by  pipes  of 
hot  water.      Wherever   there   is  a  green-house,  it  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  connected  with  one  of  the  living-rooms  of  the 
house  I  and  it  might  frequently  be  so  arranged,  that  in  a  vault 
or  cellar  underneath  this  green-house,  rhubarb,  sea-kale,  chicory, 
and  other  vegetables  that  are  eaten  in  a  blanched  state,  might  be 
forced;   or  mushrooms  grown   throughout  the  year.     When 
this  is  attempted,  however,  there  ought  to  be  no  communication 
between  the  cellar  and  the  green-house ;  nor  any  openings  in  the 
former  that  will  admit  the  air  from  it  into  the  living-rooms; 
such  air  being  always  overcharged  with  moisture,  and  having 
generally  an  earthy  disagreeable  smell.      Some  possessors  of 
suburban  gardens  have  a  taste  for  forcing  difierent  kinds  of 
fruit,  more    especially  grapes  and  peaches;   and  some  even 
might  wish  to  grow  pine-apples.     All  this  may  be  effected  in  a 
suburban  garoen   almost  as  well  as  farther  in  the  country; 
because  the  operator  has  a  greater  command  of  the  air  en- 
closed by  the  glass  case,  than  he  has  of  the  exterior  smoky 
atmosphere;  and,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  it  would 
be  easier  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  pine-apples  under  glass  in  a 
back  garden  in  Cheapside,  than  it  would  be  to  produce  a  good 
crop  of  grass  in  the  open  air  in  the  same  gariden,  or  to  keep 
there  a  smooth  closely  covered  turf.     The  principal  consideration 
with  respect  to  forcing-houses  in  small  suburban  gardens  is,  the 
diflSculty  of  placing  them  so  that  they  shall  obtain  the  full 
influence  of  the  sun,  from  its  first  appearance  in  the  morning 
till  sunset.     In  fourth,  or  even  in  third,  rate  ffardens  m  large 
towns,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  accomplish  this,  from  the 
proximity  of  houses  that  either  prevent  the  morning  sun  from 
shining  on  the  glass  so  soon  as  it  otherwise  would  do ;  or,  what 
is  still  ftiore  injurious,  that  intercept  its  rays  between  two  and 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  during  which  period,  in  towns,  they 
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have  generally,  from  the  comparative  clearness  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  greatest  power.  Trees,  also,  in  adjoining  gardens,  are  often 
very  injurious ;  and  there  is  yet  another  drawback,  which  is  the 
road  dust,  and  small  partides  of  soot,  which,  in  dry  windy 
weather,  are  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and,  settling  on  the 
glass  roof,  lessen  the  quantity  of  li^ht  that  penetrates  it  All 
these  circumstances  ought  to  be  tuen  duly  into  consideration, 
before  the  occupier  of  a  fourth-rate  suburban  garden  ventures 
to  erect  forcing-houses  for  ripening  fruits* 

The  Green^hause,  Whatever  may  be  the  aspect  of  the  house, 
(as  we  have  already  observed,  p.  108.),  a  green-house  may  be 
projected  from  it,  unless  it  be  due  north ;  and  even  in  that  case 
there  are  many  exceptions*  We  shall  take  the  same  extent  of 
ground  that  has  already  come  under  consideration,  and  shall 
suppose  a  green-house  projected  from  the  living-room,  as  shown 
at  c,  in  Jig.  76.;  in  which  a  is  the  entrance-hall,  and  b  the  prin- 
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cipal  living-room.  Underneath  the  green-house  there  is  a  vault, 
in  which  b  placed  the  furnace ;  and  from  a  boiler  over  it  hot^ 
water  pipes  are  conducted  up  into  the  green-house,  where  they 
are  concealed  behind  the  shelves,  or  stage,  on  which  the  pots 
stand*  In  the  vault,  various  articles  which  require  little  or  no 
light  may  be  forced,  as  already  mentioned.  The  communication 
between  the  green-house  (c)  and  the  living-room  (b)  is  by  a 
glass  door,  the  view  through  which,  from  the  room,  is  along  the 
front  of  the  stage,  and,  consequently,  brings  into  perspective 
^11  the  fii^est  plants*  Plans  of  green^^houses  will  be  given 
hereafter. 

PiiSj  FrameSf  and  the  Reserve  Ground.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  garden,  a  space  is  shown,  walled  off,  in  which  pines  and 
melons  may  be  grown  in  pits,  either  heated  by  duns  or  by  hot 
water;  and  here,  also,  cucumbers,  and  roses  and  other  flowers, 
and  rhubarb  and  other  culinary  articles,  may  be  forced  at  pleasure. 
One  fireplace  and  boiler,  centrally  placed,  will,  with  ease,  heat 
all  these  pits  and  frames,  even  if  they  were  of  three  or  four  times 
the  extent  we  have  supposed  them  to  be*  Plans  for  such  pits 
will  be  given  hereafter*  In  the  ground  plan,  Jig.  76.,  the  boiler 
jjs  suppled  to  be  placed  beneath  the  green-house  {c) ;  and  pipes 
conducted  from  it,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line,  will  pass 
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through  and  heat  the  vinery  {d\  the  general  forcing-hoase,  or 
stove  {e)j  the  small  pit  (A),  the  propagating  box  {g)j  and  the 
pine  pit  (/)*  There  is  a  place  for  compost  at  i;  and  a  potting^ 
shed  at  k.  The  long  bed  (/)  in  front  of  the  houses  is  supposed 
to  be  in  turf,  or  devoted  to  exotic  flowers  and  jshrnbs  kept  in  the 
forcing-house  and  vinery  in  the  winter  season,  and  turned  out 
during  summer.  The  enclosure  containing  the  pits  will  also 
serve  for  a  reserve  ground  for  bringing  forward  articles  proper 
for  decorating  the  green-house,  and  for  containing  soils,  com- 
posts, pots,  and  various  articles.  The  potting-sned  is  used 
for  shifting  and  potting  in,  and  for  other  operations  required 
to  be  performed  with  house  plants ;  and  also  for  containing  the 
pots,  tools,  &c.  Without  an  appendage  of  this  kind,  no  green- 
house can  ever  be  made  to  look  well  for  any  length  of  time  to* 
gether ;  for  some  of  the  plants  require  to  be  removed  as  soon  as 
they  have  left  off  flowering,  on  account  of  their  unsightliness  | 
others  become  too  large  and  straggling ;  some  get  diseased,  and 
others  die  altogether;  so  that  a  reserve  ground,  with  a  pit  or 
frame  in  it,  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  an  hospital,  to  renovate 
plants  that  are  sickly  or  unsightly ;  as  a  receptacle  for  such  as 
are  ip  a  dormant  state ;  and  as  a  nursery  to  raise  young  ones,  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  fresh  supply  of  plants  in  full  vigour. 

Forcing-houses.  If  these  are  required,  we  should  continue 
^hem,  as  indicated  in  Jig.  76.,  from  the  end  of  the  green- 
house towards  the  reserve  ground,  as  shown  at  d  and  e; 
and,  if  this  were  done,  the  same  fire  which  heated  the  green- 
house, might,  as  already  mentioned,  heat  the  forcing-houses 
also.  This  is  easily  done  by  having  a  separate  set  of  pipes 
for  the  green-house,  the  circulation  of  the  water  in  which 
can  be  stopped  whenever  heat  is  not  wanted  there.  The  fire- 
place being  in  a  vault  beneath  the  green-house,  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  its  ever  communicating  more  heat  through  the 
green-house  floor  than  what  would  be  salutary  for  the  plants. 
Indeed,  by  forcing  culinair  productions  or  growing  mushrooms 
in  the  vault,  and  having  the  green-house  over  it,  scarcely  a  par- 
ticle of  heat  generated  by  the  fuel  would  be  lost.  The  forcing- 
houses,  in  a  suburban  garden  of  this  kind,  cannot,  in  general, 
be  made  higher  than  the  party  wall  of  the  garden  ;  because  this 
would  be  to  produce  a  greater  shade  on  the  adjoining  garden 
than  would  be  submitted  to  by  its  occupier ;  whose  permission 
would  be  necessary  even  to  raise  the  green-house,  so  that  its 
floor  might  be  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  sitting-room. 

A  small  suburban  garden,  like  that  shown  in^.  76.,  with  the 
wall  having  a  south  aspect  covered  with  glass,  with  two  small 
forcing-houses,  and  a  reserve  garden  with  pits  and  frames  at  the 
end,  would  require  a  first-rate  gardener,  or  a  zealous  and  skilful 
amateur,  to  manage  it  to  the  greatest  advantage;  and,  in  our 
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minioD,  unless  this  is  done,  it  is  always  better  to  dispense  with 
glass  in  a  garden  altogether. 

7%^  open  Area  of  this  garden  will  be  reduced  by  the  plant- 
houses  and  the  reserve  ground  to  a  very  moderate  space,  which 
may  be  kept  entirely  under  turf,  or  may  be  occupied  as  a  bed  of 
miscellaneous  flowers,  surrounded  by  a  margin  of  turf  2  ft.  wide* 

The  Front  Garden  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
fig.  72. ;  or,  as  there  will  be  abundance  of  green-house  plants, 
the  centre  bed  (n),  and  the  border  (m),  the  rest  being  in  turf,  may 
be  devoted  entirely  to  the  more  showy  kinds  of  these  during  the 
summer  months,  and  in  spring  entirely  to  bulbs.  In  order  to 
make  the  most  of  the  front  garden  in  point  of  effect,  the  circular 
bed  (n)  may  be  sunk  with  a  framing  of  turf  round  it,  as  indicated  in 
Jigs.  77.  and  78.     In  J%.  78.,  a  bis  the  ground  plan,  or  vertical 

77 
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profile,  of  half  the  circular  bed ;  c  d\s  9l  section  taken  across  the 
centre  of  the  bed,  showing  the  raised  part  of  the  turf  frame  at 
e  e;  the  hollow  moulding  or  side  of  this  frame  is  shown  ^tffi 
and  the  dug  bed  in  the  centre  at  g.  The  perspective  view  is 
shown  in^,  77. 

Instead  of  a  sunk  bed,  a  raised  bed,  also  with  a  turf  frame, 
may  be  adopted,  as  indicated  inj^s.  79.  and  80.  In^.  80. 
h  i  show  the  ground  plan,  or  vertical  profile,  of  half  the  bed, 
and  its  frame,  with  part  of  the  surrounding  grass-plot  In  this 
section,  m  m  represent  the  lower  part  of  the  frame;   n  n,  the 
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upper  part,  or  rim ;  and  Oj  the  flower-bed.  Fig.  79.  is  a  per- 
spective view  of  the  entire  bed,  and  a  portion  of  the  lawn 
round  it. 

In  executing  this  bed  and  the  preceding  one,  great  nicety  will 
be  required  in  the  gardener ;  not  only  to  preserve  the  form  with 
the  greatest  exactness,  and  to  use  turf  of  uniform  thickness  and 
quality,  but  to  beat  the  soil  beneath  the  turf,  so  as'  to  render  it 
perfectly  firm  and  smooth,  that  it  may  not  sink  aflerwards.  The 
soil  composing  the  bed  should  be  suitable  to  the  plants  to  be 
grown  in  it :  for  the  sunk  bed,  low  or  creeping  plants,  which 
prefer  moisture  and  coolness  rather  than  drought  and  heat, 
will  have  the  best  effect ;  and,  for  the  raised  bed,  tall  plants.  In 
some  cases,  the  sunk  bed  may  be  a  cistern  of  water  for  aquatic 
plants;  in  which,  if  thought  desirable,  and  expense  be  not  an 
object,  there  may  be  a  fountain. 

Another  mode  of  forming  raised  or  sunk  beds  is^  by  making 
the  frame  or  border  partly  or  entirely  of  brickwork,  as  indi- 
cated in  Jigs.  81.  and  82.  Fis.  82.  is  a  section  of  a  portion  of 
the  frame  of  a  raised  bed  of  this  kind ;  in  which  p  is  Uie  surface 
of  the  lawn;  q^  a  raised  band  of  turf,  to  sei*ve  as  preparation  for, 
dr  base  to,  the  brickwork ;  r,  a  circle  of  bricks  laid  flat,  and  half- 
sunk  in  the  turf;  5,  a  circle  of  bricks  all  laid  to  one  slope,  and 
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touching  with  their  lower  edges  the  circle  of  flat  bricks ;  and  /, 
the  surface  of  the  bed.  The  perspective  view  of  this  bed  is 
shown  in  ^.81.  Such  a 
bed  ought  to  be  planted 
in  the  centre  with  the 
most  choice  summer- 
flowering  green-house 
plants;  and,  round  the 
margin,  with  migno- 
nette, f^erb^na  chamae- 
drifblia  {Mc1indris\  or 
some  other  fragrant,  or 
brilliant-coloured  creep- 
er which  will  hang  down 
over  the  bricks.  A  large 
fuchsia  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  variegat- 
ed pelargoniums,  with  a 
boitler  of  mignonette 
intermixed  with  blue 
anagallis,  will  have  a 
good  effect;  as  will  a 
large  Brugmlins/a  sua- 
yeo\tiis{IkUura  arb6rea) 
in  the  centre,  with  the 
surface  of  the  bed  en- 
tirely covered  with  the 
Ferb^na  chamsedrifc^lia, 
which  would  hang  down 
with  its  brilliant  scarlet 

flowers  over  the  brick  frame.    The  brugmansia  {Jig.  83.),  when 
well  grown,  is  a  particularly  suitable  plant  for  this  purpose. 
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It  may  be  kept  in  the  frame  in  the  reserve  groonS  during 
the  winter;  and,  if  turned  out  into  rich  soil,  and  kept  well  sup- 
plied with  water  during  summer,  it  will  produce  a  profusion  of 
its  fine  trumpet-shaped,  pure  white,  fragrant  flowers,  from  June 
till  the  beginning  of  October ;  when  the  plant  ought  to  be  taken 
up,  repotted,  and  returned  to  the  pit,  to  prevent  it  from  being 

injured  by  frost    In  the  garden  of Durant,  Esq.,  at  Putney 

Hill,  brugmansias  are  treated  in  this  manner  by  the  very  in- 
telligent and  skilful  gardener  there,  Mr.  Spence ;  and  grown  and 
flowered  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  would  hardly  be 
credited  by  those  who  have  not  seen  the  plants.  Some  of  them 
are  nearly  6  ft.  high,  with  woody  stems  3  in.  in  diameter ;  and 
one,  in  the  summer  of  1837,  bore  upwards  of  2000  flowers. 

Estimate  of  Expense.  The  plant-houses,  including  the  glass 
roof,  front,  and  ends,  with  the  water-pipes,  and  all  the  fittings 
up  within,  may  be  estimated  at  35.  per  superficial  foot  of  the  area 
on  which  the  buildings  stand.  This  will  amount,  on  the  houses 
shown  in  Jig.  76.,  to  from  150/.  to  200/.  The  reserve  garden, 
with  its  pits  and  frames,  potting-shed,  and  other  requisites,  may 
be  estimated  at  50/. ;  and  the  paved  walks,  central  bed,  and 
plants  for  the  wall  facing  the  north  and  for  the  end  wall  (which 
we  shall  suppose  to  be  the  same  fruit  trees  as  those  recommended 
for  Jig.  72.  in  p.  236.),  together  with  the  expense  of  the  firont 
garden,  tools,  &c.,  may  amount  in  all  to  25/.;  thus  making  the 
total  expense  of  Uiis  garden  about  275/.,  or  say  from  250/.  to 
300/. 

Management.  If  the  occupier  intends  to  manage  this  garden 
himself,  he  must  be  at  home  every  day  throughout  the  year ; 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  month  or  two  during  summer, 
when  his  forced  trees,  having  yielded  their  crops,  are  in  a  dor- 
mant state ;  and  when  he  may  commit  tlie  care  of  his  reserve 
department,  and  of  his  green-house,  to  a  commercial  gardener 
in  the  neighbourhood.  If  he  employs  a  gardener,  it  must  be 
one  who  thoroughly  understands  bis  profession,  and  who  is  so 
decidedly  steady  and  regular  in  his  habits,  tliat  the  utmost 
confidence  may  be  placed  in  him.  The  neglect,  for  one 
night,  during  severe  frost,  of  the  fire  which  heats  the  hot- 
water  apparatus,  or  the  making  of  too  large  a  fire  in  a  mild 
night,  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  a  whole  crop  of  either 
peaches  or  grapes.  For  this  reason,  not  only  a  remarkably 
steady  man  must  be  employed  as  gardener,  but  one  who  lives 
either  in  the  house,  or  near  at  hand ;  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
attend  the  fires  when  necessary,  at  any  hour  of  the  night.  Even 
during  the  day,  there  is  great  danger  of  overheating  forcmg- 
houses,  either  by  sun  heat  alone,  or  by  the  joint  effect  of  sun  heat 
and  fire  heat ;  so  that  in  the  day  time  the  occupier  or  his  gar- 
dener will  require  to  be  as  vigilant  as  during  the  night     Some 
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very  ingenious  apparatuses  have  been  invented  for  r^ulating  the 
temperature  of  plant-houses,  and  of  apartments  generallvi  by  a 
thermometer  so  constructed  as  to  act  on  mechanism  which  opens 
and  shuts  the  sashes,  or  valves  made  on  purpose,  as  the  temper- 
ature of  the  house  rises  or  falls.  Apparatuses  of  thb  kind  are, 
however,  unfortunately  as  yet  not  much  in  use,  otherwise  they 
might  be  considered  as  safety-valves  for  plantrhouses,  since  they 
would  effectually  prevent  extremes  of  heat.  Some  of  the  sim- 
plest of  these  apparatuses  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Cost  qf  Management.  Even  on  the  supposition  that  the  occu- 
pier is  his  own  gardener,  this  description  of  suburban  garden 
would  cost  a  considerable  sum  yearly.  The  fuel  would  amount 
to  25/.  or  30/. ;  breakage  of  glass  and  flower-pots,  keeping  water- 
ing-pots, svringes,  &c.,  in  repair,  say  10/.  Fresh  loam,  peat  soil, 
dunff,  ana  other  articles  for  the  reserve  garden,  10/.;  keeping 
of  the  open  garden  and  the  front  garden,  2/. ;  in  all  50/.,  or 
from  that  to  60/.  If  a  gardener  were  employed,  a  suitable  one 
could  not  be  obtained  under  100/.  a  year;  or  80/.  a  year  with  a 
house,  coals,  &c. ;  so  that  the  total  expense  of  this  garden  would 
not  be  less  than  150/.  a  year;  or,  as  every  garden  where  there 
are  much  dass  and  constant  fires  is  liable  to  many  accidents,  it 
would,  pernaps,  be  safer  to  say  from  150/.  to  200/. 

The  Produce^  independently  of  green-house  plants  and  forced 
flowers,  would  be  two  or  three  dozen  of  peaches,  and  two  or 
three  dozen  pounds  of  grapes,  melons,  strawberries,  cucumbers, 
kidneybeans,  tart  rhubarb,  mushrooms,  Sec,  when  these  articles 
are  rare,  and  bear  a  very  high  price.  The  open  garden  will 
produce  some  cherries,  apricots,  and  plums,  from  the  end  wall 
enclosing  the  reserve  ground,  and  from  the  side  wall  facing  the 
north ;  besides  flowers  from  the  central  bed  ;  or,  if  the  central 
bed  were  cropped  with  culinary  plants,  it  might  supply  summer 
salading.  Mustard  and  cress,  during  the  winter  season,  would 
be  raised  in  the  forcing-houses ;  and  figs,  cherries,  &c.,  might  be 
brought  forward  in  these  houses  in  pots.  In  short,  almost  every 
table  fruit  and  culinary  production  grown  in  first-rate  gardens 
might  be  produced,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  this  one'i  since,  in  the 
reserve  ground,  pine-apples  might  be  grown  in  one  of  the  pits ; 
and  even  that  new  and  most  delicious  fruit,  Mi^sa  Cavendishfi^ 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  banana,  which  is  easier  cultivated 
than  either  the  pine-apple  or  the  melon.  Notwithstanding  the 
value  of  these  products,  they  would  not  half  pay  the  expense ; 
and,  therefore,  the  enjoyment  and  interest  produced  by  seeing 
the  operations  carried  on  by  the  gardener,  or  by  the  occupier 
himself,  must  be  considered  as  the  main  result 

8.  To  lay  out  a  Fourth-rate  Suburban  Garden^  *ixhere  the  main 
Object  is  the  Culture  of  Florisfs  Fto^ooers,  Prize  Fruits^  Sfc.  It 
may  be  advisable  to   notice  here,  that  by  border  flowers  are 
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meant  such,  whether  perennials,  biennials,  annuals,  or  bulbs,  as 
may  be  planted  or  sown  in  beds  or  borders,  without  any  extra- 
ordinary preparation  of  the  soil,  with  reference  to  an  ordinary, 
or  natural,  standard  of  beauty ;  while  by  florist's  flowers  are 
to  be  understood,  flowers  chiefly  of  the  perennial  kind,  which 
require  extraordinary  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  to  be  culti* 
vated  in  a  particular  manner,  separately  from  any  others,  with 
reference  to  a  highly  artificial  standard  of  beauty.  Tulips,  hya- 
cinths, auriculas,  carnations,  &c.,  dahlias  and  hearteases,  are 
included  in  this  class ;  and  for  each  of  these  flowers  there  is 
a  set  of  laws,  or  conditions,  to  which  they  must  conform  in 
their  shape  and  colour,  to  enable  them  to  rank  as  florist's 
flowers.  The  most  important  of  these  laws,  or  canons,  is,  perfect 
symmetry  of  form,  with  reference  to  the  entire  flower ;  perfect 
distinctness  of  outline,  in  r^ard  to  the  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed ;  and  perfect  clearness  of  colour,  and  definiteness  of  outline 
of  the  colours,  where  the  flower  consists  of  more  than  one. 
Prize  fruits  are,  in  like  manner,  such  as  are  ffrown  to  an  extra- 
ordinary size,  symmetry  of  form,  clearness  of  colour,  freshness 
of  bloom,  and  richness  of  flavour ;  and  though,  at  present, 
prizes  are  given  by  the  horticultural  societies  to  every  kind  of 
vegetable  production,  according  to  its  merits,  relative  or  abso- 
lute, yet  what  are  considered  prize  fruits,  by  the  great  mass 
of  society  who  have  suburban  or  cottage  gardens,  are  chiefly 

Sooseberries,  cucumbers,  and  melons.  The  culture  of  florist's 
owers  is,  next  to  the  culture  of  plants  in  houses,  that  which, 
requires  the  greatest  and  the  most  unremitting  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  cultivator.  Wherever  this  culture  is  attempted  in  a 
suburban  garden,  there  must  be  a  reserve  ground  of  considerable 
extent  (unless,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  whole  garden  is 
treated  as  a  floricultural  workshop),  in  order  to  keep  in  it  a  stock 
of  the  different  soils,  manures,  &c,  which  are  necessary ;  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  raising  seedlings,  and  bringing  forward 
plants  under  glass.  Florist's  flowers  may  be  cultivated  to  great 
perfection,  even  in  the  smallest  suburban  gardens ;  as  a  proof  of 
which  we  may  refer  to  the  tulips,  auriculas,  pinks,  heartseases, 
&C.,  growing  in  the  small  plots  occupied  by  the  Spitalfields 
weavers ;  and  by  the  Paisley  weavers,  and  those  of  the  manu- 
facturing towns  of  Lancashire.  The  culture  of  these  flowers, 
and  also  of  prize  fruits,  is  conducted  on  the  principle  that  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  nourishment,  of  the  richest  kind,  will 
produce  extraordinary  magnitude ;  and  that  great  care  in  select- 
ing,  and  in  cross  breeding,  will  produce  superior  beauty ;  both 
the  magnitude  and  the  beauty  being  far  removed  from  ordinary 
nature.  For  example,  the  auricula,  in  its  wild  state  on  the  Alps 
of  Switzerland,  seldom  exceeds  3  in.  in  height,  with  flowers  rarely 
measuring  mora  than  half  an  inch  across,  and  frequently  m-ith 
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some  of  the  petals  wrinkled,  or  of  an  undecided,  or  muddy  co- 
lour ;  but  in  the  garden  of  a  Lancashire  weaver,  where  the  auricula 
is  nourished  with  the  richest  essence  of  vegetable  and  animal 
manure,  and  protected  from  inclement  weather,  and  from  all 
extremes  of  temperature,  it  reaches  the  height  of  1  ft.,  with  leaves 
almost  as  broad  and  succulent  as  those  of  a  small  cabbage,  and 
with  flowers  one  of  which  is  frequently  nearly  2  in.  across,  flat 
and  symmetrical  in  form,  with  colours  of  a  clear  and  decided  tone, 
and  with  their  boundaries  distinctly  marked.  The  gooseberry,  in 
like  manner,  in  its  wild  state,  in  the  valleys  of  Switzerland,  is  an 
insignificant  bush,  2  or  3  feet  high,  producing  a  few  fruit,  seldom 
larger  than  a  pea,  and  weighing  not  more  than  1  dwt ;  but,  under 
the  care  of  the  same  Lancashire  weavers,  by  means  of  highly 
enriched  soil,  keeping  the  branches  near  the  ground,  thinning 
out  all  the  fruit  on  a  bush  except  two  or  three,  and  placing 
saucers  of  water  beneath  these,  so  as  to  keep  them  continually 
in  a  moist  atmosphere,  they  have  been  made  to  grow  as  large  as 
pigeons'  eggs,  and  to  weigh  above  SO  dwts.  Cucumbers,  under 
ordinary  culture  in  frames,  are  generally  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  long, 
and  crooked ;  but  the  cucumber  growers  for  prizes  produce  them 
from  20  in.  to  27  in.  in  length,  and  quite  straight;  and,  while  the 
gentleman's  gardener  is  not  very  particular  in  handling  his  fruit 
when  gathermg  it,  the  prize  grower  contrives  to  cut  it,  and  carry 
it  to  the  exhibition,  not  only  with  its  surface  covered  with  a  fine 
glaucous  bloom,  but  with  the  withered  flower  still  attached  to  its 
extreme  end.  Florist's  flowers  and  prize  fruits  may,  therefore, 
when  compared  with  the  same  kinds  of  flowers  and  fruits  in  their 
natural  state,  be  considered  as  monstrous  productions,  like  prize 
cattle  or  crammed  poultry.  A  florist's  flower  or  a  prize  fruit, 
from  the  beginning  of  its  growth,  till  it  arrives  at  perfection,  is  in 
a  state  of  training ;  it  is  therefore  unfit  to  be  seen,  till  it  is  ready 
to  be  taken  to  a  public  exhibition;  where  the  grower,  as  he  is 
called,  receives  the  reward  of  his  unwearied  labours  in  the  form 
of  a  prize  cup  or  medal,  or  in  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  and 
the  envy  of  his  competitors.  We  have  considered  it  necessary 
to  state  this  much  respecting  florist's  flowers  and  prize  fruits>  to 
show  that  it  is  a  kind  of  gardening  not  at  all  adapted  for  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  fourth-rate  suburban  garden,  who  has  a  taste  for 
neatness,  or  for  a  garden  which  is  intended  to  look  well,  and  be 
fit  for  walking  in  every  day  of  the  year ;  unless,  indeed,  there  is  a 
very  large  reserve  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  class 
of  persons  who  take  an  intense  delight  in  this  species  of  culture, 
and  who  have  no  taste  for  any  other.  Such  persons,  if  they  grow 
cabbages  or  onions,  apply  the  same  modes  of  culture  and  training 
to  them ;  and  they  are  not  satisfied  with  cultivating  any  plants  or 
crops,  unless  they  can  produce  them  of  extraordinary  size.  We 
know  engravers,  gentlemen  in  public  offices,  and  many  tradesmen, 
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V 

who  have  suburban  gar- 
dens not  above  50  ft.  in 
length  by  SO  ft  in  breadth, 
some  of  whom  spend  hun- 
dreds a  year  in  this  kind 
of  culture;  and,  in  the 
summer  season,  work 
daily  in  their  gardens  be- 
fore and  after  their  hours 
of  business ;  rising  early 
inthe  morning,  and  re- 
maining in  their  gardens 
till  it  becomes  dark.  We 
have  known  an  amateur 
florist  (not  overburthened 
with    money)   take    the 

only  sheets  he  had  from  his  bed  to  form  an  awning  for  his 
tulips  during  the  day,  and  his  blanket  to  cover  them  during  the 

85 


night.  The  taste  of  florists  of  this  kind  may  be  considered  as 
springing  more  from  a  love  of  gambling  than  of  flowers ;  but  it 
may  be  the  means,  in  consequence  of  the  public  exhibitions  and 
competitions  for  prizes,  of  creating  a  love  of  flowers  in  others. 

7%^r  Front  Garden^  where  the  main  object  is  the  culture  of 
florist's  flowers,  may  be  considered  as  the  show  ground ;   not 


indeed  for  the  finer  florist's  flowers,  which  require  to  be  covered, 
during  sunshine,  rain,  and  any  kind  of  weather  tending  towards 
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any  extreme,  by  awnings ;  but  for  the  more  ordinary  florist's 
flowers,  such  as  mixtures  of  hyacinths,  tulips,  anemones,  ranun- 
culuses, pinks,  heartseases,  &c.  To  enhance  the  beauty  of  these, 
they  should  not  be  grown  on  common  flat  beds,  with  grass  or 
box  edgings  in  the  usual  manner ;  but  in  beds  either  on  grass 
or  gravel,  surrounded  by  brick  frames,  like  those  shown  in^5. 
81.  and  82.  in  p.  267.;  or  surrounded  by  semicircular  tiles  in 
the  manner  shown  in  the  ground  plan  Jig.  84.,  or  in  that  shown 
in  the  perspective  view  Jig,  85.:  or,  where  several  distinct  masses 
of  florist's  flowers  are  to  be  exhibited  at  once,  a  star-like  bed,  in 
a  raised  framework  of  turf,  may  be  formed  on  the  lawn  or 
area  of  gravel,  as  shown  inj'%.  86.  The  centre  of  this  bed  may 
be  filled  with  red  hyacinths  of  difierent  kinds ;  and  in  the  four 
rays  white  and  blue  hyacinths  may  be  arranged  symmetrically. 
Whatever  kinds  of  flowers  are  planted  in  such  a  design  as  that 
shown  in^.  86.,  they  should  (in  conformity  with  Rule  5.  of  the 
rules  already  laid  down  in  p.  213.)  be  all  of  the  same  size,  and 
all  come  into  flower  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  possessor  of  a  fourth-rate  suburban  garden,  with  such  a 
bed  in  his  front  garden  as/^.  86.,  could  afibrd  to  grow  his  flor'st's 
flowers  in  pots,  then  his  bed  in  front  might  exhibit  the  following 
succession  throughout  the  year :  — 

November  to  February,  Common  primroses  in  the  centre,  and  Russian 
violets  in  the  rays.  These  are  not  florist's  flowers ;  but  the  beds  are  supposed 
to  be  filled  with  them  at  this  season,  as  being  better  than  exhibiting  the  naked 
earth. 

February,  The  centre  bed  may  be  filled  with  snowdrops,  and  the  rays  with 
winter  aconites ;  or  all  the  beds  may  be  filled  with  red,  blue,  and  white  he- 
paticas ;  or  the  centre  bed  may  be  filled  with  red  scillas,  and  the  rays  with 
white  and  blue  scillas.  The  above  are  not  florist's  flowers,  but  they  make 
the  nearest  approach  to  them  to  be  found  at  this  season. 

March,  Yellow  crocuses  in  the  centre,  and  white  and  purple  crocuses  in  the 
rays. 

April,  Red  hyacinths  in  the  centre,  and  blue  and  white  in  the  rays ;  and, 
after  the  hyacinths,  auriculas. 

Fart  of  April  and  May,  Scarlet  flake  tulips  in  the  centre,  and  yellow  and 
brown  bybloemens  in  the  rays. 

June,  Dajrk  purple,  white,  and  yellow  ranunculuses ;  or  heartseases  of  dif- 
ferent sorts. 

July,  Pinks ;   succeeded  by  carnations. 

'August,  Balsams ;  or  purple,  red,  and  white  stocks. 

September,    Dahlias ;  or  German  asters. 

October,  and  till  the  blossoms  are  destroyed  by  frost,  Chinese  chrysan- 
themums. 

This  mode  of  culture  does  not  so  much  require  expense  as 
trouble;  but  no  other  mode  whatever  of  managing  a  front 
garden  can  equal  it  in  point  of  splendour  of  effect.  Supposing 
forty  pots  of  each  kind  of  flower  be  required  to  fill  the  centre  and 
the  four  rays  of  ^g,  86  ;  then  at  least  fifty  pots  ought  to  be 
grown   to  provide  for  accidents ;  such  as   the  death   of  some 
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of  the  plants,  others  not  growing  to  a  proper  height,  or  not  being 
sufficiently  advanced  with  their  flowers,  &c.  In  order  to  bring 
forward  any  pot  in  which  the  flowers  are  not  so  far  forward  as 
the  rest,  it  may  be  watered  with  warm  water,  or  set  for  a  day  or 
two  in  a  frame;  for  it  is  essential  to  the  beauty  and  completeness 
of  this  mode  that  the  plants  exhibited  at  any  one  time  should  be 
all  of  the  same  size,  and  all  be  equally  in  flower. 

The  Back  Garden  should,  if  the  possessor  wishes  to  have  any 
part  of  it  neat,  have  a  reserve  ground  at  one  end,  communicat- 
ing with  a  public  road,  for  composts,  manures,  &c. ;  and  also  for 
frames,  and  other  contrivances,  for  bringing  forward  seedlings 
and  offsets,  protecting  auriculas,  &c.  The  remainder  of  the  gar- 
den may  be  surrounded  with  a  walk,  as  in  the  preceding  plans,  and 
the  central  compartment  laid  out  in  cross  beds,  as  in  Jig.  55.  in 
p.  201.,  for  tulips,  ranunculuses,  carnations,  &c.  Tulips,  carna- 
tions, and  auriculas  being,  when  in  full  bloom,  liable  to  have  their 
colours  faded  by  the  sun,  are  always  exhibited  under  awnings, 
which  are  sometimes  fixed,  and  sometimes  temporary.  When 
the  latter  is  the  case,  there  should  be  sockets  fixed  in  the  ground 
in  the  proper  places,  to  receive  the  lower  ends  of  the  posts ;  and 
these  should  have  caps,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sockets  for  clothes- 
posts  (see  p.  176.),  to  prevent  earth  from  falling  into  them. 
When  the  awning  is  fixed,  the  posts  and  framework  remain  all 
the  year ;  and  the  tulip  or  hyacinth  bed,  being  made  along  the 
centre  of  the  space  covered,  comes  first  into  flower;  while  the 
carnations,  being  grown  in  pots,  are  brought  in  when  the  tulip  or 
hyacinth  bulbs  are  taken  up,  and  set  on  boards  placed  over  the 
bed.  The  auriculas,  in  this  case,  as  they  come  into  flower  be- 
fore the  tulips,  require  a  separate  awning ;  or,  as  a  substitute  for 
an  awning,  to  be  exhibited  on  a  stage  facing  the  north.  Auri- 
culas and  carnations  of  the  finer  kinds,  being  grown  in  pots,  and 
exhibited  on  stages  with  platforms,  may  be  carried  to  these; 
while  tulips,  ranunculuses,  hyacinths,  &c.,  being  grown  in  beds, 
the  awning  must  be  carried  to  them. 

If  the  occupier  of  a  back  garden,  of  the  dimensions  of  Jig.  55. 
in  p.  201^  be  desirous  of  cultivating  florist's  flowers,  one  third 
part  at  the  farther  end  may  be  walled  off,  as  a  reserve  garden ; 
and  a  fixed  framework  for  an  awning  erected  along  the  middle  of 
the  remaining  part  of  the  ground,  say  10  ft.  wide,  SfL  high  at 
the  sidls,  and  50  ft.  in  length.  Along  the  centre  of  this  space, 
a  bed  6  ft,  broad  may  be  lormed,  with  a  walk  2  ft.  wide  on  each 
side  of  it,  and  the  space  between  the  awning  and  the  walk  which 
surrounds  the  garden,  on  both  sides,  may  be  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  polyanthuses,  hearteases,  dahlias,  and  other  florist's  flowers. 
The  bed  under  the  awning  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  of 
equal  length ;  viz.  one  for  hyacinths,  one  for  tulips,  and  the  other 
for  ranunculuses;  and,  as  these  come  into  flower  at  different  sea- 
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sons,  where  economy  is  an  object,  there  need  not  be  more  canvass 
than  will  suffice  to  cover  one  third  of  the  bed  at  a  time ;  it  being  un- 
derstood that  there  are  movable  ends,  of  frames  covered  with  can- 
vass, and  with  doors  in  them,  which  can  be  shifted  so  that  each 
kind  of  flower,  when  it  is  in  bloom,  may  be  completely  enclosed. 
A  very  convenient  stage  for  auriculas  may  be  formed  against 
either  the  east,  west,  or  south  wall  of  the  reserve  garden ;  the  ob- 
ject of  the  structure  being  to  protect  the  plants  from  rain  and 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  roof  of  such  a  stage  is  ge- 
nerally of  green  glass,  or  crown  glass,  with  a  canvass  blind  under 
it ;  and  the  doors,  which  should  open  in  front,  may  either  be 
of  glass,  or  of  slight  frames  filled  in  with  canvass.  Where  eco- 
nomy is  an  object,  a  very  excellent  mode  of  displaving  auriculas 
consists  in  placing  them  on  a  temporary  shelf,  on  the  north,  east, 
or  west  face  of  a  wall,  at  the  height  of  about  4  ft.  from  the 
ground,  so  as  to  be  under  the  eye,  with  a  sloping  board,  fixed 
temporarily  over  the  shelf  to  throw  oflF  the  rain,  and  to  protect 
the  plants  from  perpendicular  cold ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  ob- 
struct the  radiation  of  heat. 

Florist's  flowers  may  be  grown,  on  a  moderate  scale,  by  the 
use  of  hot-bed  frames  alone.  These  may  be  used  for  protect- 
ing from  the  cold,  and  the  rain,  tulips,  hyacinths,  polyanthus 
narcissus,  and  every  other  description  of  florist's  bulbs;  and 
also  carnations,  auriculas,  ranunculuses,  heartseases,  and  Chinese 
chrysanthemums.  When  the  plants  are  to  be  shaded  from 
the  sun,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cover  the  glass  with  mats,  or  to 
remove  the  glass,  and  substitute  mats.  Should  the  tulips,  carna- 
tions, or  chrysanthemums  grow  too  high,  so  as  nearly  to  touch 
the  glass,  the  frame  may  be  raised  by  a  substructure  of  4  in.  brick- 
work laid  without  mortar,  or  by  boards,  or  merely  by  propping 
up  the  frame  at  the  corners,  and  filling  in  the  open  space  with  soil. 
There  is  no  disadvantage,  that  we  are  aware  of,  attending  this 
mode  of  cultivating  florist's  flowers;  except  that  those  who 
come  to  admire  them  must  be  content  to  stand  in  the  open  air, 
instead  of  being  under  an  awning;  and  that  to  examine  closely 
the  lower  growing  kinds,  such  as  auriculas  and  heartseases,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  stoop  down  a  little ;  though  even  this  might 
be  prevented  by  placing  the  frames  on  platforms  of  earth,  5  ft. 
high,  surrounded  by  brickwork.  Besides  the  economy  of  this 
mode,  in  saving  the  cost  of  an  awning,  its  frame,  puUies,  lines, 
&c.^  and  auricula  stage,  the  unsightly  appearance  of  these 
objects  when  not  in  use  is  altogether  avoided ;  and  the  glazed 
frames,  when  not  wanted  for  the  florist's  flowers,  may  be  applied 
to  protecting  alpines  or  other  plants,  or  to  raising  tender 
annuals,  cucumbers,  melons,  &c. 

Expense  and  Management,  If  this  description  of  culture  is 
pursued  with  enthusiasm,  even  in  a  plot  of  ground  100  ft.  ia 
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length,  and  50  ft.  in  breadth,  it  will  require  a  considerable  out- 
lay, independently  of  the  expense  of  forming  the  walks,  and  the 
separation  fence  between  the  show  garden  and  the  reserve  ground. 
The  frames  to  be  used  as  substitutes  for  an  awning,  and  for 
bringing  forward  articles  in  the  reserve  garden,  will  cost  at  least 
from  20L  to  30/. ;  and,  if  framework,  with  an  awning  over  it, 
and  an  auricula  stage,  be  employed,  the  expense  will  be  still 
greater,  according  to  the  length  of  the  awning  and  the  size  of 
the  stage.  Besides  these,  there  must  be  a  cabinet  for  keeping 
bulbs,  divided  into  some  hundreds  of  compartments,  which  will 
cost  5/.  or  6/. ;  different  kinds  of  soils  and  manures,  pots,  frames, 
tools,  &c.,  which  will  cost  10/.  or  12/.  every  year;  and  a  stock 
of  roots  and  plants  to  begin  with,  which  may  amount  to  any 
sum  the  occupier  chooses,  from  5/.  to  100/.  The  management 
will  consist  in  unremitting  attention,  and  in  the  performance 
of  operations  not  generally  familiar  to  ordinary  gardeners ;  and 
which  can  not  be  delegated  by  one  florist,  except  to  another. 
In  general,  therefore,  every  cultivator  of  florist's  flowers  in  a 
small  garden,  must  be  his  own  gardener.  The  produce,  where 
the  grower  exhibits  for  prizes,  consists  in  cups,  medals,  &c, 
and  in  the  excitement  produced  by  competition.  Sometimes, 
also,  when  new  kinds  are  raised  by  amateur  florists,  they  are 
sold  by  them  for  considerable  sums  :  a  new  tulip,  a  new  hearts- 
ease, or  a  new  dahlia  will  sometimes  bring  from  10/.  to  50/.,  or 
even  a  great  deal  more,  from  a  commercial  florist. 

Remarks,  We  have  dwelt  longer  on  the  subject  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  florist's  flowers  in  small  suburban  gardens,  than  we 
otherwise  should  have  done,  because,  although  we  have  known 
some  persons  cripple  their  fortunes  by  this  taste,  or  fancy,  as  it 
is  called,  we  have  known  others  who  have  been  first  attracted 
to  gardening  and  botanical  pursuits  by  having  accidently  had 
their  attention  directed  to  a  florist's  flower ;  and  who,  by  devoting 
themselves  to  the  culture  of  these  flowers  late  in  life,  have  not 
only  derived  from  it  a  new  and  intense  source  of  enjoyment, 
but  have  acquired  in  the  end  no  small  degree  of  botanical  know- 
ledge, and  a  taste  for  gardening  in  all  its  departments.  The 
details  of  the  culture  and  management  of  florist's  flowers,  and 
also  of  prize  fruits,  will  be  found  under  the  proper  heads. 

9.  To  lay  out  a  Fourih^rate  Suburban  Garden^  where  the 
Object  is  a  Botanical  Collection*  A  garden  laid  out  and  cultivated 
for  this  object  has,  like  those  which  have  preceded  it,  certain 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  advantages  are,  that,  if  only 
hardy  plants  are  grown,  it  requires  little  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment, and  may  always  be  kept  neat  at  a  trifling  expense ;  and 
that,  if  the  occupier  be  known  as  a  botanist,  he  will  be  able  to 
procure  a  considerable  part  of  the  stock,  or  plants  to  be  grown, 
from  his  botanical  friends.     The  disadvantages  are,  that  this 
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kind  of  garden  does  not  afford  so  much  bodily  exercise  to  the 
occupier  as  almost  any  of  the  other  kinds  we  have  mentioned ; 
for,  even  in  that  (y%.  53.  in  p.  189.)  which  is  laid  down  in  grass, 
with  only  a  few  trees,  the  occupier  may  employ  himself  part  of 
every  day  during  summer  with  the  mowing  machine.  In  m 
purely  botanic  garden  there  is  no  digging,  no  mowing,  and  even 
very  little  watering,  as  it  is  not  at  all  desirable  that  botanical 
plants  should  be  rendered  more  luxuriant  than  they  are  in  a  wild 
state.  Still,  the  botanical  interest  of  such  a  garden  is  so  great, 
that  it  must  necessariiv  have  considerable  charms  for  all  who 
have  any  knowledge  o^  and  love  for,  plants. 

TAe  Front  Garden  may  be  laid  out  in  many  diflferent  ways. 
In^.  87.  are  shown  three  front  gardens,  laid  down  in  turf,  with 


the  walks  {a  a  a)  paved,  and  the  houses  entered  by  porches  (6  b  b\ 
The  separation  wall  at  c  is  zigzag  in  the  plan,  for  the  sake  of  ad- 
mitting standard  trees  and  hollies  in  the  angles.  The  hollies  are 
intended  to  fill  up  the  angles,  so  as  to  form  an  evergreen  hedge, 
in  upright  panels,  separated  by  brick  piers.  The  standard  trees 
may  be  thorns  of  different  kinds ;  or  tall-growing  flowing  shrubs, 
trained  to  a  single  stem;  such  as  privet,  arbutus,  phillyrea, 
purple  and  white  lilac,  syringa,  snow-ball  tree,  &c.  At  d^  the 
separation  fence  is  a  low  wall  with  an  iron  railing,  on  whidi  may 
be  trained  the  Virginian  creeper,  and  Ayrshire  and  other  roses ; 
and  at  f,  it  is  a  common  wall,  with  standard  trees,  and  ivy,  planted 
against  it ;  the  ivy  being  for  the  purpose  of  clothing  the  brick- 
work with  perpetual  green,  and  the  standards  for  throwing  a 
shade  upon  the  walk.     The  standards  may  be  low  trees,  such  as 
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laburnums,  Pyrus  spectabilis,  ^cer  monspessulanum,  Amelinckier 
Botryapium  (the  snowy  mespilus),  &c.  The  beds  at  f/<t  forming 
symmetrical  figures,  must  be  treated  symmetrically,  as  laid  down 
in  Rule  5.  in  p.  213.;  and  the  shrubs  at  ^  may  be  alternately 
evergreen  and  deciduous,  all  cut  (not  clipped)  into  regular,  fas- 
tigiate,  gardenesque  forms.  Every  plant  should  be  a  different 
species  or  variety ;  and,  if  it  is  thought  fit  to  change  these  every 
three  or  four  years,  in  the  course  of  a  twenty-one  years*  lease, 
as  there  are  twenty-one  standard  plants  in  this  garden,  all  the 
more  ornamental  species  may  be  passed  in  review,  and  rendered 
familiar  to  the  occupant  of  the  house  and  his  family ;  thus  ren- 
dering this  garden  a  school  of  practical  botany  to  the  young  people 
of  the  house,  in  accordance  with  the  object  of  this  ninth  mode  of 
laying  out  and  planting  a  suburban  garden.  With  respect  to  the 
trees  along  the  front  of  these  gardens  next  the  road  or  street, 
they  may  form  part  of  a  series,  which,  if  the  street  is  long 
enough  (such,  for  example,  as  the  New  Road,  Marylebone),  may 
include  the  whole  of  the  popular  species  of  the  British  arbore- 
tum. Were  this  mode  adopted  in  any  long  street,  with  front 
gardens  on  both  sides  of  it,  the  same  series  ought  to  be  adopted 
on  both  sides  of  the  road^  for  the  sake  of  preserving  symmetry  to 
the  public  in  walking  or  driving  along  the  street. 

Fig,  88.  exhibits  three  designs  for  front  gardens,  adapted  for 
the  same  kind  of  houses,  which,  afber  what  has  been  said,  will 


require  little  or  no  description.  In  the  design  a^  the  trees  repre- 
sented on  the  turf  at  b  may  be  standard  roses ;  and  in  the  next 
design,  those  at  c  may  be  trailing  plants,  such  as  Cotoneaster 
UVa-6rsi,  5p6rtium  triquetrum,  il/^spilus  floribiinda,  &c.,  grafted 
standard  high.  The  five  plants  in  the  dug  bed  in  this  design  may 
be  standard  rhododendrons.     In  the  third  design,  the  plants  on 
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the  grass  may  be  five  diiFerent  sorts  of  the  genus  Plnus ;  viz.,  P. 
-Pinaster,  P.  sylv^stris,  P.  Strbbus,  P.  Laricio,  and  P.  Tae'^da. 
For  variety's  sake,  the  trees  along  the  boundary  fence  d  may  be 
of  the  fastigiate-growing  kinds,  such  as  Cratae^gus  Qxyacantha 
bstigiita,  Qu^rcus  pedunculata  fastigiata,  Cupr^ssus  semper- 
virens,  Juniperus  virgini^a,  &c.  Those  against  the  boundary 
fence  ^,  as  there  is  grass  on  both  sides,  and  no  walk  to  be  im- 
peded by  them,  may  be  drooping  plants,  such  as  the  weeping 
sophora,  the  weeping  laburnum,  weeping  horsechestnut,  weeping 
thorn,  &c.;  or,  should  these  exist  in  adjoining  gardens,  the 
spruce  and  balm  of  Gilead  firs,  and  the  larch,  may  be  intro- 
duced, for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the  botanical  interest.  Those 
against  the  boundary  wall  f  may  be  American  oaks,  which  will 
have  a  splendid  efiect  in  spring  and  autumn ;  and  which,  with 
very  little  pruning,  are  easily  kept  within  bounds,  and  rendered 
fit  for  any  suburban  garden,  however  small. 

In  laying  out  a  Back  Garden  for  a  Botanical  Collection^  a  shed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  a  small  piece  of  reserve  ground, 
will  add  greatly  to  the  convenience  of  carrying  on  the  operations ; 
more  especially  if  the  rarer  plants  are  grown,  or  such  as  require 
different  kinds  of  soils.  Indeed,  in  every  description  of  gar- 
den where  operations  on  the  soil  are  to  be  carried  forward,  there 
can  hardly  be  such  a  thing  as  perfect  order  and  neatness,  without 
some  kind  of  reserve  garden.  In  some  cases,  this  may  be  so 
small  as  to  be  merely  a  square,  6  ft.  on  the  side,  enclosed  by  a  pri- 
vet hedge,  or  a  boarded  fence,  covered  by  creepers ;  in  others^  it 
may  be  a  portion  of  one  end  of  the  garden  separated  from  the  rest 
by  a  wall,  and  entered  by  a  close  door.  A  botanical  collection  may 
either  be  limited  or  general :  if  the  former,  it  may  be  of  hardy 
plants  only,  or  of  British  plants,  European  plants,  or  the  plants  of 
any  particular  country ;  or  it  may  consist  only  of  ligneous  plants, 
or  only  of  herbaceous  plants,  or  only  of  house  plants  ;  and  of 
these  last,  it  may  be  again  limited  to  the  plants  requiring  the 
temperature  of  the  green-house,  the  stove,  or  dry  stove ;  or  to 
those  of  some  particular  country,  which,  in  Britain,  must  be 
kept  under  glass.  What  is  designated  by  botanists  a  general 
collection,  does  not  necessarily  embrace  the  plants  of  all  coun- 
ries ;  but,  rather,  is  not  limited  to  those  of  any  country,  and  in- 
cludes house,  as  well  as  hardy,  plants. 

Where  a  garden  has  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  w€»t,  and, 
consequently,  a  side  wall  with  a  south  aspect,  the  occupier,  if  he 
thinks  fit  to  erect  glass  structures  along  that  wall,  may  cultivate 
in  them  a  collection,  not  only  of  green-house  plants,  but  of  such 
as  require  the  temperature  of  the  stove.  If  his  best  aspect  is  to 
the  east  or  west,  or  to  some  point  between  these  quarters  and 
the  south,  he  may  still  cultivate  green-house  plants  with  success. 
It  is  one  great  advantage  of  botanic  culture  in  small  gardens, 
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that  the  shady  parts  of  them  which  face  the  north  may  be  ren- 
dered as  valuable  to  the  botanist  as  those  which  face  the  south  i 
and,  consequently,  are  sunny.  In  these  shady  parts,  houses  might 
be  erected  for  growing  ferns  or  orchideous  plants ;  or  hardy  ferns 
and  alpine  plants  might  be  grown  in  that  part  of  the  garden^  in 
pots,  or  in  the  free  soil.  Where  ferns,  alpines,  or  any  other  descrip* 
tion  of  plant,  is  grown  in  the  shade,  whether  under  glass  or  in 
the  open  air,  there  must  always  be  the  free  admission  of  perpen- 
dicular light ;  and,  hence,  it  is  never  advisable  to  attempt  to 
grow  plants  which  delight  in  shady  situations  under  the  cover  of 
the  branches  of  trees,  or  under  a  wall,  the  top  of  which  is  over- 
hung with  ivy,  or  which  has  a  veiy  broad  coping.  The  natural 
result  of  shady  situations,  in  nature,  is  chiefly  the  interruption  of 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  comparative  prevention  of 
evaporation  ;  and,  if  this  is  effectually  done,  in  gardening,  by  a 
perpendicular  wall  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  and  by 
supplying  water,  in  dry  weather,  for  evaporation,  and,  in  some 
cases,  covering  the  plants  with  a  glass  frame  to  retain  the  moist 
vapour,  the  plants  will  be  found  to  thrive  better  under  culture 
than  in  their  native  habitats.  If,  then,  the  occupier  of  a  subur- 
ban garden  lying  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west  were  to  cover 
all  his  walls  with  glass,  he  might  cultivate  to  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection  the  tropical  ferns  and  Orchideae  on  the  wall  having 
a  north  aspect ;  the  plants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of 
Australia,  on  the  east  wall ;  the  Clu:ti,  and  other  plants  which 
do  not  require  a  moist  atmosphere,  against  his  house ;  and  the 
other  tropical  plants,  which  require  a  hot  and  moist  atmo- 
sphere, against  the  wall  with  a  south  aspect.  All  this  might 
be  done  in  a  garden  100  ft.  by  30  ft.,  leaving  a  space  of  10  ft.  by 
80  ft.  in  the  centre ;  in  the  middle  of  which  there  might  be 
a  walk,  with  a  border  against  the  glass  on  each  side,  for  half- 
hardy  and  Cape  bulbs,  &c.  So  much  glass,  however,  would 
involve  considerable  expense,  both  at  first  erection  and  in  stock- 
ing, and  annually,  for  fuel  and  repairs ;  and  would,  besides, 
require  the  constant  attendance  of  a  first-itite  gardener,  with 
one  or  more  assistants. 

A  collection  of  hardy  plants,  ligneous  and  herbaceous,  may  be 
very  conveniently  grown  in  a  back  garden,  laid  out  in  the  same 
manner  as^.  72.  in  p.  236. ;  covering  the  walls  and  trellbes  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  filling  the  beds  and  borders  with  her- 
baceous plants.  None  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  could  be  expected 
to  attain  their  natural  size  and  shape ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  would  flower,  and  all  of  them  would  exhibit  their  foliage ; 
which,  alone,  would  enable  any  person  of  observation  to  recog- 
nise them  again,  when  he  met  with  them  in  natural  or  artificial 
plantations.  These  trees  and  shrubs,  which,  planted  at  2  ft. 
apart,  would  give  200  species,  might  follow  each  other  on  the 
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wall  and  trellis  in  some  recognised  botanical  order ;  the  most 
useful  of  which,  at  the  present  time,  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the 
Jussieuan  system,  with  its  modern  improvements.  The  same 
system  should  be  followed  in  arranging  the  herbaceous  plants  in 
the  beds ;  and,  in  order  that  these  may  contain  the  greater  num« 
ber  of  species,  such  as  are  of  low  and  compact  growth  ought  to 
be  chosen  in  preference.  In  the  front  garden,  the  circular  bed 
might  consist  of  peat  earth,  and  in  it  a  collection  of  hardy  heaths 
might  be  grown,  some  of  which  would  be  in  flower  every  month 
in  the  year, 

A  botanical  collection  might  be  combined  with  picturesque 
effect,  by  having  no  trellis,  and  by  having  broad  borders  next  to 
the  walls ;  planting  close  to  the  latter  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
allowing  them  to  assume  their  natural  shapes ;  and  planting  her- 
baceous plants  in  front,  and  also,  in  natural-like  groups,  in  the 
centre  bed.  But  not  one  half  of  the  number  of  species  could 
be  grown  in  this  way  that  there  could  in  the  other ;  and,  while 
the  stronger-growing  trees  and  shrubs  would  have  a  constant 
tendency  to  choke  the  weaker,  both  trees  and  shrubs  would 
injure  the  growth  of  the  herbaceous  plants  in  the  same  boi*der. 

After  the  kind  of  botanical  collection  to  be  cultivated  is  fixed 
on,  the  next  thing  is  to  make  such  alterations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  the  quality  of  the  soil.  If  the  more  common  hardy 
plants  are  chosen,  and  the  soil  is,  as  we  have  hitherto  supposed 
it  to  be,  a  loam,  rather  light  than  stiff,  no  change  will  be  neces- 
sary; but,  if  tender  plants,  requiring  very  sandy  soil,  light  rich 
mould,  or  peat  earth,  form  a  part  of  the  collection,  then  a  stock 
of  these  soils  must  be  procured,  and  masses  of  them  placed  in 
the  proper  situations  for  the  plants  requiring  them.     One  of  the 

Seat  difficulties  attending  this  practice  in  crowded  gardens  is, 
at  the  roots  of  the  stronger-growing  plants,  adjoining  masses 
of  peat,  or  light  rich  soil,  generally  penetrate  these  soils,  and  grow 
in  them  with  such  vigour  as  to  render  them  of  little  value  to  the 
delicate-rooted  plants  for  which  they  were  intended.  For  this 
reason,  in  all  small  gardens,  intended  to  be  crowded  with  plants, 
the  first  principle  of  arrangement,  in  certain  cases,  instead  of  bo- 
tanical relation,  ought,  for  economy's  sake,  to  be  those  of  size  and 
duration;  and  the  second,  soil.  A  scientific  arrangement,  however, 
has  such  considerable  advantages,  with  reference  to  the  study  of 
botany,  and  to  the  conveying  of  a  general  knowledge  of  plants 
in  masses,  that  it  is  often  desirable  to  attempt  it,  ev^i  under 
great  disadvantages.  When  this  is  done,  as  different  soils  from 
that  common  to  the  garden  are  required  for  the  more  delicate 
and  hair-rooted  plants,  it  is  necessary  to  enclose  these  soils  in 
large  pots,  so  that  each  plant  may  have  the  entire  possession  of 
the  soil  appropriated  to  it.  These  pots  should  be  very  deep, 
and  should  have  a  stratum  of  coarse  gravel,  or  similar  materials. 
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at  the  bottom,  to  serve  as  drainage,  and  they  may  be  plunged 
so  deep  as  to  cover  their  rims,  and  thus  protect  them  from  the 
weather. 

A  garden,  containing  a  botanical  collection,  may  be  rendered 
ornamental  by  training  the  trees  and  shrubs  against  the  walls, 
and  having  a  border  all  round  the  garden,  between  the  walls  and 
the  walks,  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft  in  width,  for  dwarf  herbaceous  plants  and 
bulbs ;  laying  down  the  centre  bed  in  turf,  and  forming  ai  series  of 
beds  on  it,  as  shown  in  Jig.  70.  in  p.  2S4. ;  and  planting  them 
either  with  a  mixed  collection  of  perennial  plants,  or  sowing  them 
every  year  with  annuals.  This  last  mode  will  have  the  advantages 
of  creating  more  work  for  the  occupier,  and  giving  him  an  op- 
pertunity  of  exercising  his  taste,  as  well  as  showing  his  botanical 
knowledge ;  and  it  would  also  be  more  generaly  admired  than  a 
plot  of  ground  laid  out  entirely  m  parallel  beds,  such  as^.  SS. 
in  p.  201. 

Management.  It  can  seldom  be  desirable  to  have  a  small  bo- 
tanic garden  managed  solely  by  a  hired  gardener;  because  there 
are  few  such  that  would  be  competent  to  the  task.  We  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  occupier  will  be  his  own  gardener,  more 
especially  if  he  keeps  his  plants  named  or  numbered.  The 
operations  necessary  during  the  summer  season  will  be,  chiefly, 
tying  up  flower  stems,  reducing  plants  which  are  growing  with 
too  great  luxuriance,  by  cutting  out  a  part  of  their  stems  and 
leaves  ;  cutting  ofl*  decayed  flowers  and  flower  stems ;  pulling  up 
weeds,  destroying  insects,  stirring  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and, 
when  necessary,  watering.  In  early  summer,  disbudding  the 
ligneous  plants  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  too  luxuriant,  and  overtopping  one 
another ;  and,  throughout  the  season,  the  progress  of  insects 
must  be  carefully  watched,  and  means  taken  to  destroy  them  as 
soon  as  they  appear.  Decayed  leaves  and  flowers  must  be  re- 
moved ;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  the  foliage  in  a  healthy  state, 
watering  with  a  syringe,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  late  in  the 
evenings,  will  be  advantageous.  In  autumn  and  spring,  the 
ground  about  the  plants  may  be  slightly  dug,  and  the  stools,  or 
stocks,  of  the  more  luxuriant  kinds  reduced ;  any  plants  that 
require  particular  kinds  of  soil  may  also  be  examined  at  the 
roots,  and  a  fresh  supply  added  if  wanted,  &c.  At  these  seasons, 
the  pruning  and  training  of  ail  the  ligneous  plants  should  be 
attended  to,  and  the  eggs  of  insects  removed  when  they  are 
observed  on  the  trees  and  shrubs,  or  on  the  walls,  or  the  trellis. 
In  winter,  the  ground,  where  it  is  not  under  turf,  may  be  slightly 
dug,  overgrown  stocks  or  stools  reduced,  names  or  numbers 
renovated,  and  sticks  for  tying  up  prepared. 

When  common  jobbing  gardeners  are  employed,  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours  or  days  in  a  week,  to  look  after  collections  of  this 
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kind,  they  are  apt  to  mistake  weeds  for  plants,  and  the  contrary ; 
and  even  when  gardeners  who  know  plants  are  engaged  from  a 
nursery,  or  even  botanic  garden,  to  put  in  order  a  collection  to 
which  they  have  not  been  accustomed,  from  not  knowing  the 
condition  of  some  of  the  plants  ;  such  as  their  being  sickly,  or 
lately  transplanted,  not  having  yet  come  through  the  soil,  &c., 
they  are  apt  to  commit '  mistakes.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that 
the  possessors  of  botanical  collections,  who  cannot  afford  to 
keep  a  regular  gardener,  must  necessarily  manage  their  plants 
themselves;  or,  if  they  employ  an  assistant,  they  must  be  almost 
constantly  present  during  his  operations. 

Expense.  All  the  preliminary  works,  such  as  laying  down 
pipes,  underd raining,  levelling,  forming  the  walks,  &c.,  we  shall 
suppose  to  cost  about  the  same  as  in  Design  2.  (p.  189.),  or  say 
25/.  As  botanists,  though  they  may  exchange  or  receive  presents 
of  herbaceous  plants,  can  seldom  procure  trees  and  shrubs 
from  one  another,  these  must  be  purchased  from  the  nurseries ; 
and  100  kinds,  for  common  soil,  will  cost  10/.  But  the  wall 
and  the  trellis  may  be  made  to  contain  two  hundred  kinds, 
which,  supposing  50  of  them  to  be  of  roses,  will  cost,  at  least, 
25/.  Other  expenses  of  laying  out  and  planting  may  amount 
to  5/. ;  and  a  similar  sum  may  be  allowed  for  the  purchase  of 
herbaceous  plants,  that  cannot  be  procured  from  friends.  The 
total  may  thus  be  set  down  at  from  50/.  to  60/. 

The  yearly  expense  of  management,  supposing  a  jobbing 
gardener  only  employed  to  mow  the  grass  in  the  front  garden,  and 
allowing  SL  or  4/.  a  year  for  nails,  shreds,  tools^  tallies,  &c., 
need  not  exceed  51. 

Remarks.  The  kind  of  garden  we  have  been  describing  may 
be  considered  as  suitable  for  a  person  requiring  recreation  for  the 
mind  more  than  for  the  body.  It  does  not  offer  exercise  enough 
for  a  person  who  has  been  sitting  all  day  in  a  public  office,  or 
counting-house ;  but  for  one  who  has  been  attending  courts  of 
law,  or  engaged  in  pursuits  that  require  a  good  dea\  of  walking 
during  the  day,  it  offers  gentle  bodily  exercise,  and  consider- 
able mental  interest.  To  a  person  decidedly  fond  of  botany,  or 
of  natural  history  generally,  we  should  think  this  would  be  the 
best  of  all  gardens.  There  are  not  many  gardens  of  this  kind 
in  the  environs  of  London  contained  within  such  a  limited 
space  as  is  indicated  in  our  plans  J^s.  55.  and  72. ;  but  still 
there  are  a  few  in  even  smaller  spaces.  Of  these  last,  those 
of  the  late  eminent  botanists,  Mr.  Haworth  and  Mr.  Sweet, 
were  the  richest  which  we  have  seen.  The  late  R.  A.  Salisbury 
had,  in  1820,  a  very  choice  collection  of  alpines,  in  pots,  in  a 
small  back  yard  in  Queen  Street,  Edgware  Road ;  and  Miss 
Kent,  about  the  same  time,  had  a  garden  of  British  plants,  in 
pots,  on  the  roof  of  the  house  in  which  she  lived  in  St  Paul's 
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Churchyard.  .Where  plants  are  grown  under  glass,  very 
choice  collections  may  also  be  cultivated,  in  a  very  limited  space. 
Mr.  Ward  of  Wellclose  Square,  a  distinguished  botanist, 
grows  a  considerable  hardy  flora,  in  troughs,  or  boxes,  on  the 
tops  of  the  walls  which  enclose  his  back  yard,  and  on  the  roofs 
of  the  out-buildings  in  it;  and  in  the  different  rooms  of  his 
house,  including  his  own  bedroom,  he  grows  upwards  of  a 
hundred  specimens  of  ferns,  indigenous  and  exotic.  We  know 
a  gentleman  whose  back  garden  is  hardly  SO  ft.  square ;  never- 
theless he  has  a  dry  stove  in  it,  in  which  he  cultivates  a 
collection  of  succulent  plants,  one  of  the  richest  in  species 
of  any  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  This  gentleman  leaves 
his  home  every  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  and  does  not  return 
till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  No  one  attends  to  his  plants 
during  his  absence,  to  give  air  to  the  house  or  take  it  away ; 
but  so  well  adapted  are  succulent  plants  to  bear  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  as  well  as  of  drought,  that  they  never  suffer 
from  neglect.  The  house  is  heated  from  the  back  of  the  parlour 
fire.  We  have  already  alluded  to  this  gentleman  (p.  5.),  as 
working  in  his  green-house,  during  the  winter  season,  by  candle 
light.  We  notice  these  instances  to  show  the  immense  resources 
which  even  the  smallest  plot  of  ground  affords,  where  there  is  a 
taste  for  plants  and  their  culture ;  and  some  degree  of  know- 
ledge as  to  the  best  mode  of  gratifying  that  taste  under  very 
limited  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  our  friend  above  men- 
tioned, had  he  chosen  any  other  description  of  green-house  or 
stove  plants  but  succulents,  they  would  necessarily  have  required 
attendance  during  the  day ;  and  had  Mr.  Salisbury,  or  Miss 
Kent,  chosen  plants  of  more  luxuriant  growth  than  thev  did, 
they  could  not  have  been  grown  in  small  pots,  and  in  such  a  li- 
mited space. 

MisceUaneoids  Designs  for  Front  Gardens.  Before  proceeding 
to  treat  of  the  renovation  of  old  and  neglected  fourth-rate 
suburban  gardens,  we  shall  submit  a  few  more  designs  for  front 
gardens  to  street  houses ;  and  include  among  them  designs  for 
front  gardens  common  to  several  houses.  It  may  have  been 
observed,  that  the  fourth-rate  back  gardens,  from  their  small  size 
and  long  narrow  shape,  are  susceptible  of  very  little  variety  in  the 
form  or  dispositon  of  the  beds  and  walks ;  without  cutting  up 
the  space  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  the  culture 
of  culinary  crops,  or  fruit  trees  or  espaliers.  With  regard  to 
the  front  garden,  however,  the  case  is  different;  the  object  in  it 
being  to  display  the  taste,  fancy,  or  skill  of  the  occupier,  in  the 
form  and  disposition  of  the  beds ;  and  the  laying  out  and  plant- 
ing it  being  solely  intended  for  the  production  of  beauty,  there 
is  no  artificial  restraint  whatever  as  to  the  design,  except  that 
imposed  by  the  limits  of  the  space.     For  this  reason,  we  shall 
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give  a  few  more  designs  for  front  gardens,  for  the  sake  of  fur- 
nishing ideas  as  to  the  form  and  disposition  of  the  beds,  and  the 
occasional  introduction  of  sculptural  ornaments  among  them. 
We  think  it  of  importance,  however,  previously  to  remark,  that 
the  main  source  of  interest  in  a  fourth-rate  suburban  garden,  or 
of  any  garden  whatever  which  is  of  small  extent,  will  ever  con- 
sist much  more  in  the  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  with 
which  it  is  furnished,  and  the  high  degree  in  which  these  are 
cultivated,  than  in  the  form  of  the  beds  in  which  they  are  grown ; 
and  that  even  in  this  case,  unless  the  owner  knows  something 
about  the  plants,  and  takes  an  interest  in  their  culture,  and  in 
their  progress  from  spring  to  autumn,  the  enjoyment  which  he 
derives  from  his  garden  will  be  very  far  short  of  what  it  is 
calculated  to  afford.  We  cannot,  therefore,  sufficiently  impress 
on  the  mind  of  all  who  cither  possess,  or  intend  to  possess,  a 
small  garden,  the  necessity  of  making  themselves  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  the  articles  to  be  grown  or  cultivated  in  it;  with 
the  processes  and  products  of  vegetation ;  and  with  the  opera- 
tions, times,  and  seasons  of  culture.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and 
also  to  show  that,  in  fourth-rate  gardens  attached  to  street  houses, 
every  thing  may  be  grown,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  even 
brought  to  perfection,  that  is  cultivated  in  the  first-rate  gardens 
attached  to  the  mansions  and  palaces  of  the  nobility,  that  we 
have  gone  so  much  into  detail  as  to  the  kinds  of  plants  which 
may  be  planted  in  fourth-rate  gardens,  their  culture,  and  their 
products.  We  hope  by  these  means  to  excite  an  interest  in 
gardening  pursuits  in  our  reader ;  but,  if  this  should  not  be  the 
case,  we  would  recommend  him,  if  he  should  be  ambitious  of 
having  a  garden  which  shall  make  as  good  a  display  as  any  of 
those  of  his  neighbours,  without  having  personally  any  trouble 
about  it,  to  keep  a  good  gardener.  If  be  be  not  at  all  anxious 
to  make  a  display ;  but  merely  wishes  to  keep  his  garden  neat 
at  little  expense,  then  we  recommend  him  to  adopt  the  mode 
described  in  $  1.  p.  182.,  and  exemplified  in  j^.  52.;  or  the 
mode  recommended  in  §  2.,  and  illustrated  byy%.  55.  in  p.  189., 
and^o-.  54.  in  p.  IQ*. 

Figs.  89.  and  89.*  are  fi'ont  gardens  to  street  houses,  designed 
by  Mr.  Rutger.  They  consist  of  one  perch  to  each  garden,  and 
contain  scarcely  any  turf;  the  beds  and  borders  being  edged 
with  stone  or  brick  kerbs,  about  2  in.  high ;  and  the  walks 
being  paved,  or  of  gravel.  The  beds  are  planted  in  the  mixed 
style,  with  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Figs.  90.  and  90.*  are  four  designs  for  front  gardens,  of  a  perch 
and  a  half  each,  by  the  same  artist ;  who  observes  respecting 
them,  that  he  "  should  prefer  the  beds  to  be  surrounded  with 
grass,  rather  than  with  gravel,  as  in  the  preceding  designs ;  and 
the  shrubs  introduced    to  be  of  low   and   compact  growth." 
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89 


In  these  and  the  preceding  designs  by  Mr.  Rutger,  the  small 
circles  indicate  the  situations  for  ornamental  vases,  and  other 
sculptural  and  statuary  objects,  to  be  filled  or  decorated  with 


90 


flowers,  and  of  which  there  are  now  many  elegant  forms  in  arti- 
ficial stone  and  earthen  ware,  which  may  be  purchased  in  the 
metropolis  at  very  moderate  prices.  In  figs.  90.  and  90.*,  in  the 
beds  a  and  i,  fountains  may  be  introduced.  With  respect  to  the 
planting  of  these  gardens,  Mr.  Rutger  advises  all  persons^  who 
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89* 


are  about  to  lay  out  and  plant  front  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis,  to  inspect  the  nurseries  which  are  nearest  to 


90* 


JOArt 


town ;  and  also  the  front  gardens  of  houses  in  or  near  town  in 
d  liferent  directions;  and,  having  done  this,  to  make  such  a  selec- 
tion of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  as  they  have 
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ocular  demonstration  will  thrive  in  the  places  where  they  in* 
tend  to  plant  them.  (Gard  Mag,^  xi.  p.  503.)  He  strongly  re- 
commends plants  of  sizes  proportionate  to  the  situation  and 
space  which  they  are  to  occupy ;  adding,  that  he  has  seen  in- 
stances "  where  a  single  tree  has  nearly  overshadowed  a  whole 
garden,  and  thus  rendered  it  impossible  for  anything  else  to  grow 
in  it."  He  *'  would  recommend,  also,  that  the  separation  fences 
of  front  gardens,  of  whatever  material  they  may  be  constructed, 
should  not  exceed  the  height  of  6  ft.,  in  order  that  as  free  a  cir- 
culation of  air  as  possible  may  take  place ;  for  a  free  circulation 
of  air  is  as  necessary  to  the  health  of  plants  as  light ;  and  it  is 
more  especially  necessary  in  situations  where  the  air  is  not  very 
pure."  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  shrubs,  Mr,  Rutger  ad- 
vises "  the  introduction  of  as  great  a  variety  of  evergreens  as 
possible,  that  will  thrive ;  but  always  interspersing  among  these 
some  spring  flowering  deciduous  shrubs."  Where  the  separat- 
ing fences  are  of  brick,  they  may  be' planted  with  ivy,  inter- 
mixed with  the  Virginian  creeper,  the  Ayrshire  rose,  and,  above 
all,  with  some  of  the  climbing  China  roses.  A  verj'  cheap  and 
durable  ivy  hedge  might  be  formed  by  building  the  wall  of  4  in. 
brickwork,  in  a  zigzag  line,  for  strength  and  stability ;  the  length 
of  each  of  the  angular  sides  being  two  bricks,  and  the  bricks 
being  laid  in  the  pigeon-hole  manner,  to  save  materials,  and 
also  to  allow  the  ivy  to  pass  through  from  one  side  of  the  wall 
to  the  other.  Only  half  the  number  of  plants  of  ivy  would  be 
required  for  this  mode  of  planting ;  and,  if  the  plants  were 
placed  3  ft.  apart  on  each  side,  those  on  one  side  being  opposite 
the  spaces  on  the  other,  the  whole  wall  would  soon  be  covered. 
On  the  top  of  such  a  wall,  at  regular  distances,  the  ivy  might  be 
trained  on  wire  frames,  so  as  to  form  balls,  vases,  or  other  ar- 
tificial figures;  or  one  stem  of  ivy  might  be  trained  up  an  upright 
rod,  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  above  the  fence,  and  there  allowed  to 
form  a  head ;  which  it  would  soon  do  of  a  large  size,  and  pro- 
duce a  profusion  of  flowers  and  fruit  every  autumn,  the  latter  of 
which  would  remain  as  ornaments  throughout  the  winter. 

Decorations  of  the  architectural,  sculptural,  antiquarian,  or 
geological  kinds  may  be  introduced  in  these  gardens  at  the  places 
represented  in  the  designs  by  the  small  circles.  There  may  be 
vases  for  containing  flowers,  either  of  the  tazza  kind,  as  in 
fg.  91.,  or  of  the  upright  or  goblet  form,  as  in^.  92.  In  some 
cases,  there  may  be  statues  on  pedestals,  or  busts  on  therms  ;  a 
sun-dial,  or  a  shell ;  some  curious  mineral  or  geological  spe- 
cimen, as  a  portion  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  &c. ;  or  even  a  small 
fountain.  Pieces  of  antiquity  are  also  admissible;  such  as  a 
stone  from  some  celebrated  building  now  taken  down ;  as,  for 
example,  from  London  Wall  or  London  Bridge,  or  from  the 
cellar  in  Bishop  Atterbury's  house  at  Hammersmith,  where  the 
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Protestants  in  1556  (many  years  previous  to 
the  bishop's  occupation  of  it)  were  confined. 
In  the  flower-garden  at  Cashiobury,  there  are 
china  vases,  specimens  of  various  Derbyshire 
spar,  large  masses  of  plumpudding  stone, 
groups  of  large  shells,  corals,  corallines,  ma- 
drepores, tufa,  lava,  petrifactions,  ammonites, 
and  different  sorts  of  scoria.  At  one  place 
there  is  a  pedestal,  surmounted  by  two  large 
granite  balls,  weighing  700  cwt.  each ;  and  a 
plate  on  the  pedestal  informs  us  that  they  were 
shot  from  the  Castle  of  Abydos  in  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  fell  on  a  ship  of  war  which 
was  under  the  command  of  a  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  in  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Duckworth,  and 
killed  or  wounded  fifteen  men.  Along  the  New  Road,  London, 
some  of  the  front  gardens  are  very  richly  and  judiciously  deco* 
rated  with  statuary ;  and  the  front  garden  of  Mr.  Sowerby's 
house,  Mead  Place,  Westminster  Road,  in  which  is  a  rich  mu- 
seum of  antiquities  and  geology,  is  most  appropriately  dis- 
tinguished by  a  stone  cross,  and  a  column  of  basalt  from  the 
Giant's  Causeway.  Where  no  other  artistical  or  curious  mine- 
ral, or  sculptural  object,  is  introduced,  an 
evergreen  shrub,  such  as  a  privet,  a  juniper, 
or  a  yew,  may  be  cut  into  the  shape  of  some 
artistical  object;  as  at  Hendon,  where,  in  the 
front  garden  of  one  of  the  houses  in  die 
village,  there  are  two  Louis  XIV.  vases  in 
box.  In  short,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to 
the  kind  of  objects  that  may  be  introduced 
into  a  front  garden ;  provided  three  conditions 
are  kept  in  view  in  introducing  them :  first, 
that  they  never  interfere  with  the  unity  and 
propriety  of  the  expansion,  or  effect,  of  the 
scene  to  which  they  belong;  secondly,  that 
they  be  not  such  as  will  be  much  injured  by 
the  action  of  the  weather;  and,  thirdly,  that  due 
preparation  be  made  for  them  by  some  descrip- 
tion of  architectural  or  gardenesque  basement, 
plinth,  or  pedestal.  The  only  objects  in  which  plants  are  to  be 
grown,  that  we  know  of,  that  can  be  set  down  in  a  garden,  without 
an  architectural  basement  or  other  preparation,  are  the  hollow 
roots  of  trees;  but,  even  in  the  CAse  of  these,  we  would  have 
ia  place  indicated  for  them  by  a  raised  or  a  depressed  panel 
of  turf.  The  only  description  of  architectural  or  sculptural 
objects  that  can  be  set  down  in  a  garden,  without  any  architec* 
tural   base  or  plinth,  are  those  hollow  Chinese  jars  or  vases 
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which  are  used  as  seats ;  and  even  these  never  please  so  well 
when  on  grass,  as  when  on  gravel  or  pavement  With  respect 
to  mineral  or  geological  specimens,  or  shells,  madrepores,  &c., 
we  would,  on  no  account  whatever,  place  them  on  the  naked 
turf,  but  always  on  a  basement  (even  if  it  consist  of  only  one 
course  of  bricks  half  sunk),  which  should  be  seen  along  with  the 
shell  or  other  ornament,  and  to  which  the  latter  ought  to  appear 
to  belong.  To  place  open  vases  on  grass,  whether  intended  to 
remain  open,  or  to  be  6lled  with  plants,  without  either  plinth  or 
pedestal,  however  frequently  this  may  be  done  in  gardens  of 
otherwise  great  merit,  is,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  laws  of  art;  which  require  that  extremes  should  never 
meet,  and  that  there  should  be  an  obvious  and  sufficient  reason 
for  every  thing.  In  all  architectural  objects  whatever,  and  espe- 
cially such  as  a  vase  or  any  other  open  vessel,  there  should  be 
an  obvious  security  for  its  erect  and  firm  standing,  and  for  the 
brim  remaining  in  a  truly  horizontal  position ;  and  this  can  only 
be  effected  by  placing  it  on  a  foundation  of  masonry.  When 
such  vases  are  placed  on  grass,  they  are  generally  seen  leaning 
on  one  side ;  and,  instead  of  conveying  the  ideas  of  appropriate 
and  elegant  decoration,  they  excite  those  of  affectation,  and  of 
superfluous  and  tawdry  finery. 

Placed  on  a  level  surface  of  firmly  rolled  gravel,  they  are  not 
so  offensive  without  an  architectural  basement,  as  when  placed 
on  turf  or  dug  ground ;  but,  to  be  unexceptionable  in  this  re- 
spect, all  ponaerous  objects,  of  the  stone,  earthenware,  or  me* 
tallic  kind,  ought  to  be  on  an  obviously  secure  foundation.  What 
can  be  more  offensive  to  the  eye  than  the  manner  in  which  tomb- 
stones in  burial-grounds  (even  in  P^re  la  Chaise,  and  the  Kensall 
Green  Cemetery)  are  seen  leaning  in  different  directions  ? 

Fig.  93.  shows  two  designs  f<Mr  mmt  gardens,  each  containing 
about  seven  perches  of  ground.  The  walks  are  supposed  to  be 
paved,  and  the  space  on  each  side,  not  covered  by  the  beds,  to  be 
turf.  In  the  left  design  are  shown  six  oval  or  circular  beds; 
two  of  which,  next  the  house,  may  be  devoted  to  bulbs  to  make  a 
show  in  spring,  to  be  succeeded  by  mignonette  for  fragrance 
during  summer.  The  two  circular  beds  facing  each  other,  in  the 
centre,  may  be  devoted  to  flowers  which  bloom  during  June, 
July,  and  August;  and  the  two  oval  beds  next  the  entrance 
may  be  planted  with  autumn*blooming  flowers,  such  as  the 
dahlia.  The  borders  next  the  separation  fences  are  supposed 
to  be  planted  with  low  evergreen  and  deciduous  flowering  shrubs, 
and  bulbs,  but  with  no  fibrous-rooted  biennials  or  annuals. 

In  the  right*hand  design,  the  centre  bed  should  be  planted 
with  evergreen  shrubs ;  or  with  one  handsome  evergreen,  such  as 
an  arbutus,  or  a  rhododendron,  pruned  into  a  regular  conical 
form,  so  as  to  look  gardenesque,  and  not  straggling.  I'he  eight 
beds  in  this  garden  may  be  planted  with  perennials,  so  as  to 
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have  each  bed  a  mass  of  flowers  during  the  whole  of  the  floral 
months,  and  equally  assorted  as  to  colours,  as  explained  in  p.  2 17. 
A  Design  ly  Mr.  Riiiger.  Fig.  94.  shows  two  designs  for 
front  gardens  to  street  houses,  also  by  Mr.  Rutger,  and  con- 
taining about  seven  perches  each.  The  walks  in  both  gardens 
are  paved,  and  in  both  the  groundwork  for  the  beds  is  turf. 
In  the  left-hand  design  there  are  five  beds,  which  may  be 
thus  planted :  —  The  one  next  the  house  with  herbaceous  plants 
of  low  growth,  an  equal  number  for  every  floral  month;  the 
two  adjoining  beds  with  different  kinds  of  perpetual-flowering 
China  roses ;  the  next  bed  for  dahlias  or  hollyhocks ;  and  the 
bed  next  the  entrance  for  rhododendrons  and  azaleas.  The  cir- 
cles shown  in  the  four  angles  may  contain  broad  tazza  vases, 
elevated  on  pedestals,  and  Sled  with  mignonette ;  a  plant  which 
never  ought  to  be  wanting  in  any  garden,  and  which  gives  out 
its  fragrance  much  better  when  exposed  by  elevation  in  a  vase 
to  the  action  of  a  gentle  breeze,  than  when  recumbent  on  rich 
soil,  in  a  close  sheltered  situation.  Wherever  it  is  wished  to 
enjoy  the  fragrance  of  mignonette,  and  the  situation  is  not  open 
and  airy,  it  ought  to  be  sown  or  planted  in  pots,  boxes,  or  vases, 
And  elevated  on  pedestals,  on  the  tops  of  walls,  on  brackets 
projecting  from  walls,  or  on  balconies  projected  from  windows. 

u  2 
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In  the  right-hand  design,  there  are  eight  beds  on  the  lawn,  and 

a  narrow  border  round  the  boundary  walls.     These  walls  we 

would  plant  with  ivy,  interspersed  with  some  deciduous  creepers ; 

and  the  border  and  the  beds  we  would  plant,  or  rather  sow, 

with  flowers,  without  any  shrubs  whatever,  except  standard  roses. 

On  each  bed  there  might  be  two  of  these,  and  in  the  borders  one 

at  every  10ft.     The  beds  and  the  borders  we  would  sow  with 

those  kinds  of  North  American  annuals  which  have  beautiful 

flowers ;  will  $tand  the  open  air  during  winter ;  and  which  will 

ripen  seeds  in  this  country,  and  sow  themselves.     These  annuals 

have  the  great  advantage  over  all  others,   that,   without  any 

care  or  protection  whatever,  they  come  into  flower  very  early  in 

spring,  and,  if  left  to  themselves,  the  seeds  will  ripen,  drop,  and 

spring  up  again ;  so  that  a  bed,  once  sown  with  one  of  these  kinds 

of  annuals,  will  continue  covered  with  it  for  several  years,  without 

any  other  care  than  that  of  occasionally  pulling  up  the  dead 

plants.     The  sorts  for  the  eight  beds  might  be  the  following,  one 

sort  being  confined  to  a  bed  :  — 

Leptoslphon  denrifldrus,  lilac.  Colldmia  line^Lris,  red. 

Cl^nothera  Albicans,  white.  Chryseif  (Eschschdltzta)  crdcea, 
CUlrkiapulch^l  la,  purple.  orange. 

GfUa  acmW&fffdlia,  blue.  ColHnsia  bfcolor,  pinkish. 
Madia  ^Iqgans,  yellow. 
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On  the  border  under  the  surroundmg  walls,  we  would  sow  the 
following  sorts  of  North  American  annuals,  equally  mixed  toge- 
ther, with  the  addition  of  a  little  mignonette,  and  leave  the  whole 
to  reproduce  themselves  for  severtu  years,  doing  nothing  more 
in  the  way  of  culture  than  pulling  up  the  weeds,  and  the  dead 
plants  as  they  drop  their  seeds,  watering  in  dry  weather,  and  oc- 
casionally scratching  the  soil  to  cover  the  seeds;  or  to  give  vigour 
to  the  plants  when  they  appear  to  want  it,  sprinkling  over  it, 
during  winter,  a  little  thoroughly  rotten  dung  or  soot.  The 
sorts  are,  — 

(Enoth^  Lindleyona,  purple.  CoUinsta  Mcolor,  pinkish. 

Cleans,  white.  Leptoeh>hon  deatoBdniB,  lilac. 

deciimbeDSy  purple.  ondros^us,  Ulac. 

vimfnea»  puiple.  Chryseif  (Eschsch^ltzta)  cr6cea» 

Cl&rk£apulcbella,j)urple.  oran^ 

^Ic^ans,  pinkish  purple.  c&lif6niica,  yellow. 

GfUei  tncolor,  whidsh.  Calli^psb  Atkhisonlana,  yellow  and 

achiUeeefdfia^  blue.  brown. 

Madia  61eganSy  yellow.  bicolor,  yellow. 

CoI16mia  grandifldra,  pink.  atrosangnlnea,  rich  dark  orange 

lineims,  red.  and  brown. 

Nemdphila  insf^is,  blue.  i^es^da  odorikta  (the  mignonette)^ 

CoUinsM  grandifldra,  blue  and  white.  greenish  white* 

v^ma,  blue  and  purple. 

The  beauty  of  a  front  garden  so  planted  and  managed  would 
not  be  of  the  gardenesque,  or  neat  and  distinct,  kind ;  but  it 
would  exhibit  neatness  combined  with  the  picturesque.  The 
neatness  would  bedisplaved  in  the  smooth-kept  turf;  the  delicate 
and  correct  edgings  to  the  walk,  and  to  the  beds  and  borders; 
and  the  regularity  of  theposition,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  heads, 
of  the  standard  roses.  The  picturesque  would  be  exemplified  in 
the  annual  flowers,  which  would  exhibit  an  assemblage  of  many 
brilliant  colours,  with  a  perpetual  fragrance  arising  from  the  mi- 
gnonette. If  these  beds  were  altogether  neglected,  they  would 
occasionally  get  bare  in  some  places,  and  become  too  much 
crowded  in  oSiers;  but,  if  a  little  attention  were  paid  to  thin  out 
the  plants  where  they  were  too  thick;  to  transplant  some  into  places 
where  they  were  too  thin  (previously  stirring  the  soil) ;  to  cut 
down  and  water  where  it  was  wanted  to  produce  a  second  crop  of 
blossoms;  to  pull  up  dead,  decaying,  or  diseased  plants;  to  stir 
the  soil,  and  occasionally,  in  winter,  to  top-dress  it,  or  water  it 
with  liquid  manure;  sucri  a  garden  would  make  a  splendid  show 
from  March  till  December,  at  scarcely  any  cost.  The  mixture 
of  so  many  fine  plants  in  the  borders,  and  the  variegated  masses 
of  colour  that  they  would  produce  there,  would  be  quite  original. 
The  eight  beds  would  each  produce  a  brilliant  mass  of  one 
colour ;  while  the  roses,  if  they  were  of  the  perpetual-flowering 
kinds,  would  make  a  fine  display  throughout  the  whole  summer. 
Even  in  a  botanical  point  of  view,  this  garden  would  be  interest- 
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ing,  since  it  would  display  85  different  kinds  of  standard  roses, 
16  kinds  of  creepers  mixed  with  the  ivy,  and  12  genera  and 
24  species  of  annuals. 

It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  this  mode  of  planting  may  be 
adapted  to  any  design,  but  not  so  well  to  those  where  dwarf 
shrubs  are  to  be  intermixed  with  herbaceous  flowering  plants; 
because,  in  that  case,  the  latter  are  always  apt  to  appear  to  be 
crowding  and  injuring  the  shrubs :  and,  in  short,  as  weeds. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  idea  of  this  mode  of  planting  and 
managing  a  flower-garden  to  Mr.  Caie,  gardener  to  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Camden  Hill;  the  elegantly  designed 
and  admirably  managed  garden  of  which  villa.  His  Grace  has 
kindly  permitted  us  to  give  a  plan  and  views  of  in  this  work. 

Designs  for  Front  Gardens  common  to  several  Houses  connected 
together  in  a  Street  or  Bow.  The  leading  principle  for  laying 
out  gardens  of  this  kind  is  the  same  as  that  for  laying  oat  the 
gardens  to  individual  bouses;  viz.  that  the  character  of  the  whole 
should  determine  the  character  of  the  parts.  Hence  the  rule, 
that,  when  the  space  to  be  laid  out  is  a  square  or  a  parallelogram 
with  straight  sides,  the  walk  which  surrounds  it  should  be 
straight ;  and  when  one  or  more  of  the  sides  are  curved,  then 
the  walk  or  walks  in  that  part  of  the  garden  should  coincide  with 
the  curvature.  The  conspicuousness  of  the  regular  boundary, 
and  the  formal  geometrical  character  of  the  adjoining  houses, 
will  always  supply  an  obvious  and  sufiicient  reason  for  adopting 
this  mode  of  laying  out  a  narrow  strip  of  public  garden.  There 
may,  however,  be  exceptions,  as  there  are  to  all  rules :  such,  for 
example,  as  the  existence  of  some  objects  within  the  garden  that 
it  is  desirable  not  to  remove,  and  which  the  walk  must  deviate 
from  the  straight  line  or  regular  curve  to  pass  round ;  or  of 
others,  either  within  or  without  its  boundary,  which  it  is  desir- 
able to  make  extraordinaiy  exertions  to  conceal  or  to  display, 
and  which  might  require  naked  places  or  plantations  that  would 
interfere  with  regularity.  Without  these  or  some  other  anomalous 
circumstances,  however,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  in  good  or  in 
reasonable  taste,  to  introduce  many  winding  walks,  or  walks 
irregular  in  their  direction,  in  such  gardens ;  though  we  acknow- 
ledge that  this  is  the  fashionable  mode,  and  one  which,  on  that 
account,  and  also,  perhaps,  as  presenting  a  more  violent  contrast 
with  the  lines  of  the  buildings,  is  at  present  more  generally 
pleasing.  There  is  another  argument  against  the  regular  sym- 
metriea!  mode  recommended  by  us  of  laying  out  these  gardens ; 
and  that  is,  that  the  public  have  not  yet  got  rid  of  their  viplent 
antipathy  to  straight  lines  in  ornamental  gardens,  as  belonging 
to  the  geometric,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  formal,  style;  a  style  stiU 
as  much  disliked  by  many  persons,  as  Gothic  architecture  was 
half  a  century  ago.     As  soon,  however,  as  reason  shall  have 
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its  due  influence  in  mat^ 
ters  of  taste,  and  the 
geometrical  style  and  the 
irregular  style  shall  be 
estimated  according  to 
their  respective  merits, 
and  their  adaptation  for 
particular  purposes,  it 
will  be  found  that  the 
geometrical  style  is 
alone  adapted  for  all 
town  gardens  whatever, 
whether  public  or  pri- 
vate. We  shall  now 
submit  one  example  in 
what  we  consider  to  be 
the  true  style,  and  two 
or  three  by  Mr.  Rutger, 
in  the  style  which  is  at  9— 
present  fashionable  in 
London. 

H^de  Park  Gardens* 
Fig.  95.  is  a  plan  for 
laying  out  a  piece  of 
ground  in  front  of  a 
row  of  first-rate  houses 
now  building  between  .^  ^ 
Bayswater  and  London,  ;:;;l 
and  to  be  called  Hyde  \''A 
Park  Gardens.  The  ^^ 
direction  of  the  houses 
and  of  the  ground  is  east 
and  west;  and,  conse-  :  ^ 
quently,  the  garden  is  i' 
finely  exposed  to  the 
south.  The  ground  to  :f: 
be  laid  out  as  garden  is  ^ 
above  800  ft.  in  length,  ' 
and  130  ft.  in  width.  In 
fi*ont  of  the  houses,  and 
extending  ,their  whole 
length  on  one  level, 
there  is  a  terrace  raised 
over  the  ofiices,  8  ft 
high,  and  50  ft.  broad, 
from  which,  and  also 
from  all   the  windows,    < 
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there  will  be  a  commanding  view  over  the  garden  in  the  fbre-» 
ground,  to  Hyde  Park,  as  a  middle  distance;  and  to  the  Surrey 
Hills,  bordering  the  horizon.  The  plan  (^.95.)  shows  only  one 
hair  the  length  of  the  garden ;  the  other  half  being  supposed  to 
be  laid  out  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  that  exhibited  in 
the  figure.  The  terrace  is  indicated  at  a  a;  and  b  shows  the 
descents  from  the  terrace  of  each  house  to  the  garden.  The 
portion  of  terrace  in  front  of  each  house  is  separated  from 
the  portions  adjoining  by  separation  walls.  The  garden  we 
propose  to  lay  out  with  a  view  to  producing  long  straight  spaces 
for  walking  on,  both  of  gravel  and  of  turf;  and  to  contrive  the 
planting  in  such  a  manner  as  that,  while  all  the  walks  are 
shaded  to  a  certain  extent  during  summer,  the  sun  will  shine  on 
them  during  winter.  The  style  of  planting  we  propose  to  be 
strictly  gardenesque,  not  admitting  more  than  two  plants  of  any 
species  or  variety  of  tree  or  shrub  throughout  the  entire  garden, 
with  the  exception  of  the  shrubs  used  tor  the  boundary  hedge. 
In  so  far  as  two  plants  of  a  kind  were  used,  we  would  not  place 
these  together,  but  one  in  one  half  of  the  garden,  and  the  other 
in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  other  hal^  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving symmetry ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  order  that  one  half 
the  garden  might  reflect  the  other.  We  are  aware  that  this  is 
rendering  it  liable  to  Pope's  satirical  lines ;  but  satire,  in  this  as 
in  various  other  instances,  is  no  proof  of  error.  We  propose  to 
surround  the  whole  garden  with  a  border  (c  c)  12ft.  wide ;  the 
sides  next  the  public  road,  on  the  south,  east,  and  west,  having 
an  evergreen  hedge  of  Aicuba  japonica,  with  standard  vari^;atea 
hollies  alternating  with  the  different  species  of  Cratse^'gus,  at  re- 
gular distances ;  and  the  space  between  that  hedge  and  the  walk 
being  planted  with  deciduous  and  evergreen  flowering  shrubs, 
forming  a  sloping  bank,  rising  from  the  walk  to  the  summit  of 
the  hedge.  In  this  border  we  would  introduce  bulbs,  but  no 
fibrous-rooted  herbaceous  plants,  and  no  roses.  The  border 
next  the  terrace  we  would  devote  to  a  miscellaneous  assemblage 
of  the  more  choice  flowers,  all  planted  at  regular  distances,  and 
conspicuously  named.  I'he  terrace  wall  we  would  plant  with 
evergreen  and  deciduous  trees,  and  shrubs  of  the  more  rare  and 
beautiful  flowering  kinds,  including  the  evergreen  and  deciduous 
magnolias,  the  fragrant  Chinese  and  Japan  honeysuckles,  jas- 
mines, pomegranates,  myrtles,  and  other  beautiful  and  fragrant 
or  rare  plants.  At  the  ends  of  the  garden  (^f),  and  in  the  middle 
(e),  we  propose  to  place  some  beds  of  evergreen  low  trees  and 
shrubs,  to  shelter  benches  for  sitting  on,  and  conceal  them  from 
tlie  walks  behind ;  and,  with  the  side  rows  of  trees  and  beds,  to 
form  the  interior  of  each  half  of  the  garden  into  a  compartment 
for  large  parties  to  walk  on,  in  the  manner  of  a  public  pro- 
menade ;  and  on  the  two  sides  of  this  space  next  the  walks,  we 
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would  place  alternately  a  circular  bed  of  flowers  {/)  and  a 
low  tree  {g\  The  circular  beds  are  12ft.  in  diameter;  and 
each  is  supposed  to  be  planted  with  only  one  kind  of  flower, 
so  as  to  produce  a  brilliant  mass  of  colour.  The  trees  are  pro- 
posed to  be  alternately  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  kinds,  and  of 
such  sorts  as  do  not  exceed  30  ft.  in  height.  The  rays  of  the  sun 
will  penetrate  through  the  heads  of  the  deciduous  trees  in  winter, 
so  as  to  dry  the  walks ;  while  in  summer,  the  trees,  being  in  leaf, 
will,  in  conjunction  with  the  evergreen  trees  alternating  with 
them,  throw  the  greater  part  of  the  walks  into  shade.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  the  trees  in  the  front  hedge  alternate  with  the 
spaces  between  the  trees  on  the  grass,  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  view  of  the  public  road  will  be  completely  excluded  from 
the  terrace,  and  the  trees  in  the  garden  joined  in  efiect  with  the 
trees  in  Hyde  Park.  In  the  plan,  the  trees  make  a  very  insig- 
nificant appearance,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  situation  of 
their  stems  only  being  indicated :  but,  if  the  soil  be  properly  pre- 
pared, their  heads,  when  of  ten  years*  growth,  will  project  as 
far  as  the  line  of  the  walk ;  and  so  far  inwards,  on  the  compart- 
ment of  turf,  as  to  reduce  the  width  of  the  space  for  the  parade 
to  25  ft.  or  30  ft.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  the  circles  of  flowers 
we  would  plant  a  tall  standard  rose ;  and  in  the  border  next  the 
terrace  there  might  be  a  row  of  standard  roses,  with  here  and 
there  a  cone  of  climbing  roses.  The  central  circle  {h)  may  either 
be  an  open  temple  for  taking  shelter  in  during  rain,  or  a  basin 
of  water  and  a  fountain.  On  the  lawn  side  of  the  masses  of 
plantation  at  d  and  ^,  there  should  be  benches  on  which  parties 
might  sit  and  look  along  the  promenade.  Under  most  of  the 
single  trees  on  the  lawn,  there  ought  to  be  one  or  two  light  bam- 
boo chairs  or  China-ware  seats,  to  be  moved  about  at  pleasure, 
so  that  the  parties  wishing  to  sit  on  them  might  either  look 
towards  the  broad  gravel  walk,  or  the  central  promenade.  We 
have  shown  no  garden  ornaments,  such  as  vases,  &c.,  consider- 
ing that  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese  porcelain  seats, 
which  will  serve  as  ornaments  as  well  as  useful  objects,  ought  to 
be  confined  to  the  parapet  wall  of  the  terrace,  and  to  the  marginal 
wall  of  the  basin  of  water. 

We  have  said  nothing  respecting  draining  the  ground,  pre- 
paring the  soil,  &c,  having  already  shown  the  importance  of 
these  and  other  preliminary  preparations ;  but  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  suggest,  that,  in  the  keeping  of  the  garden,  the  expense 
will  be  considerably  lessened  by  having  pipes  of  water  conveyed 
under  ground,  with  cocks  and  branch  pipes  rising  to  the  surface 
at  moderate  distances,  so  as  to  afford  a  ready  supply  for  the 
purposes  of  watering  both  the  plants  and  the  turf.  The  branch 
pipes  which  come  up  to  the  surface  should  be  concealed  by 
small  caps,  fitted  into  stones,  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
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grass ;  and  these  pipes  should  have  stopcocks  close  under  the 
caps,  to  which  delivery  pipes  may  be  screwed  on  by  the  gardener, 
when  he  wants  a  supply  of  water  for  filling  his  watering-pot,  or 
barrow-engine,  and  taken  off  when  he  has  done  watering ;  or, 
if  the  water  be  supplied  direct  from  the  main  source,  and  that  is 
sufSciently  elevated  to  occasion  a  considerable  pressure,  the 
watering  may  be  performed  at  once  by  means  of  flexible  hose 
screwed  on  to  the  branch  service-pipes.  If  these  modes  should  be 
considered  too  expensive,  pumps  may  either  be  placed  at  certain 
distances,  so  as  to  be  partially  concealed  in  the  boundary  border 
of  shrubs  or  in  the  terrace  wall ;  or  on  the  lawn,  in  the  place  of 
two  or  three  of  the  trees,  and  covered  with  some  description  of 
weeping  tree.  Thus,  four  pumps  would  be  sufficient  for  each 
half  of  the  garden,  and  they  might  be  placed  at  f,  k^  2,  and  m, 
and  concealed  by  a  weeping  lentiscus-leaved  ash,  a  weeping 
SopJibra  pendula,  a  weeping  Queen  Mary's  thorn,  a  weeping 
Turkey  oak,  a  parasol  acacia,  and  a  weeping  purple  beech; 
the  branches  of  the  trees  being  trained  to  framework,  so  as  to 
form  a  regular  canopy.  Or,  in  lieu  of  any  of  these  trees,  arti- 
ficial weeping  trees  might  be  formed  of  giant  ivy  and  variegated 
common  ivy,  trained  over  hemispherical  framework,  which  would 
have  an  admirable  effect,  especially  in  winter. 

Expense  and  Mode  of  Management.  If  this  garden  were 
planted  with  the  finer  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  these,  as 
tbeyL  ought  to  be,  of  considerable  size,  the  expense,  for  plants 
alone,  would  amount  to  nearly  500/.  This,  by  some,  may  be 
considered  a  large  sum;  but,  surely,  no  description  of  garden  in 
London  so  well  merits  being  planted  in  the  very  best  manner 
as  that  in  question,  situated  as  it  b  on  a  good  soil  and  subsoil, 
open  to  the  south,  and  sheltered  by  high  nouses  to  the  north, 
east,  and  west.  It  has  also  the  great  advantage  of  having  Hyde 
Park  in  front,  and  Kensington  Gardens  on  the  south-west ;  so 
that,  as  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  are  never  likely 
to  be  built  on,  Hyde  Park  Gardens  will  be  less  likely  to  be  in- 
jured by  suburban  smoke  than  any  other  London  garden  wliat- 
ever.  If  this  piece  of  ground  were  planted  as  we  propose,  with 
no  triplicates,  except  in  the  case  of  the  hedge  plants,  and  of 
some  of  the  finer  trees  and  shrubs  for  the  terrace  wall,  such  as 
Magn6h'a  grandiflora,  M.  conspicua,  M.  Soulangeaito,  and  M. 
purpurea,  camellias,  myrtles,  Eriobotrya,  Photinia,  Stransva&Vo, 
Chinese  and  Japan  honeysuckles,  &c«,  of  each  of  which  there 
might  be  four  plants,  it  would  contain  a)l  the  iUte  of  the 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  that  live  in  the  climate  of  London  in  the 
open  garden ;  as  well  as  of  the  somewhat  delicate  or  half-hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  on  the  terrace  wall.  These  will  amount  to 
about  500  sorts ;  and,  if  they  be  named,  and  the  herbaceous 
plants  be  named  also,  this  would  add  considerably  to  the  interest 
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of  the  garden,  especially  for  young  people.  With  respect  to 
the  management,  it  ought  either  to  be  under  the  care  of  a  com- 
mercial gardener,  who  has  a  nursery,  with  hot-houses  or  pits ; 
or  under  the  care  of  a  head  gardener,  who  ought  to  have  a 
small  piece  of  ground  as  a  reserve  garden,  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood,  with  pits.  The  reason  why  the  person  having 
charge  of  this  garden  should  have  pits  and  a  reserve  ground  is, 
that  the  flower-beds  will  require  to  be  renewed  two  or  three 
times  a  year,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  continual  succession  of  flowers ; 
and,  as  many  of  these  flowers  will  be  pelargoniums,  fuchsias, 
calceolarias,  and  other  green-house  plants,  the  necessity  of  pits, 
for  preserving  these  during  winter,  and  bringing  them  forward 
in  spring,  is  obvious.  One  of  the  objects  of  interest  connected 
with  every  garden  is,  seeing  the  operations  performed  in  it; 
and,  during  hot  weather  in  summer,  when  it  is  found  useful  to 
water  the  heads  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  to  free  them  from  dust 
and  insects,  and  sometimes  also  the  grass,  to  preserve  its  ver- 
dure, the  playing  of  the  engines,  and  the  refreshing  influence  of 
the  artificial  showers,  will  be  gratifying  and  amusing  to  specta- 
tors in  the  houses  and  on  the  terrace.  Every  one  who  has  seen 
the  watering  of  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  in  Paris  will 
readily  understand  what  we  mean.  If,  instead  of  a  temple,  a 
basin  and  fountain  were  formed  in  the  centre,  it  need  only  play 
daring  so  many  hours  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  till  sunset ; 
but,  unless  it  be  liberally  supplied  with  water,  so  as  to  make  a 
powerful  jet,  it  would  be  much  better  dispensed  with. 

A  fountain  which  does  not  throw  the  water  up  to  the  height  of 
50  ft.,  in  a  column  S  in.  or  4  in.  in  diameter,  would  be  unworthy 
of  this  situation.  A  drooping  fountain  of  10  ft.  or  12ft.  in 
height,  would  be  the  most  economical  kind;  but  this  kind  of 
fountain,  depending  for  its  beauty  mainly  on  its  architecture  and 
sculpture,  is  much  less  grand  than  a  single  jet.  The  fountain 
consisting  of  a  single  jet  may  be  worked  by  steam,  the  engine 
being  placed  in  the  mews  behind  the  houses,  or  in  some  con- 
cealed situation,  which  may  be  several  hundred  yards  distant ; 
and  one  argument  in  favour  of  such  a  fountain  is,  that  the  same 
water  being  forced  up,  and  falling  down  alternately,  scarcely 
any  fresh  supply  is  required;  while  a  reason  in  favour  oJP  a  droop- 
ing architectural  fountain  is,  that,  as  its  beauty  depends  more  on 
its  architecture  than  its  display  of  water,  it  need  not  be  played, 
except  when  water  is  wanted  for  the  supply  of  the  wells  for 
the  different  pumps;  each  of  these  being  understood  to  have  a 
communication  with  the  basin. 

Management.  TThe  principal  objects  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
management  of  this  garden,  besides  keeping  up  a  succession  of 
flowers  as  already  mentioned,  will  be  training  the  trees  against  the 
terrace  wall,  and  adjusting  their  branches,  so  that  the  strong-grow- 
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ing  kinds  do  not  injure  the  weaker ;  and  that  the  branches  of  kinds 
which  flower  before  the  leaves  come  out,  such  as  Magn6ha  con- 
spicua,  Chimondnthus  fragrans,  Sec,  be  more  or  less  intermixed 
with  the  branches  of  evergreen  trees,  in  order  to  display  the  blos- 
soms, during  winter  and  in  early  spring,  with  greater  effect.  The 
trees  on  the  lawn  should  be  trained  to  form  well-balanced  heads ; 
and  the  shrubs  in  the  boundary  border  should  l^  kept  symmetri- 
cal, and  pruned  or  thinned  out,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  be  covered 
with  leaves  and  blossoms  on  every  side ;  and,  though  close  to« 
gether,  should  never  be  allowed  to  touch  each  other.  To  insure 
this  result,  and  to  preserve  a  proper  gradation  from  the  front  to 
the  back  of  the  border,  as  well  as  to  make  certain  of  a  vigorous 
growth  and  an  abundant  show  of  blossoms,  the  greater  part  of 
the  shrubs,  particularly  the  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  other 
American  kinds,  ought  to  be  taken  up  and  replaced  in  fresh  soil 
every  six  or  seven  years.  The  standard  roses  ought  to  be  kept 
perfectly  symmetrical ;  and  the  climbing  roses,  intended  to  cover 
cones,  pyramids,  poles,  or  parasols,  should  be  trained  equally 
over  them,  and  either  often  pruned,  or  scarcely  pruned  at  all,  ac* 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  different  kinds.  The  boundary  hedge 
q{  Aiicviba  jap6nica  (or,  if  this  shrub  should  be  objected  to,  of  Zau* 
rus  n6bilis  or  myrtle-leaved  box)  should  not  be  clipped,  on  account 
of  injuring  the  leaves ;  but  careftilly  pruned  with  the  knife,  so  as 
to  keep  it  in  the  proper  shape  to  form  a  compact  hedge.  The  beads 
of  the  trees  in  this  hedgerow  ought  to  have  none  of  their  branches 
nearer  the  ground  than  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  as  well  to  keep  them  above 
the  heads  of  passengers  alonff  the  public  path,  as  to  prevent  them 
from  injuring  the  shrubs  in  the  border  by  too  much  shade.  If, 
owing  to  some  of  the  trees  being  only  to  be  purchased  of  a  small 
size,  and  to  others  not  being  properly  trained  in  the  nursery,  they 
should  have  short  or  crooked  heads,  it  may  become  necessary 
to  bestow  some  pains  on  their  training.  In  general,  tying  the 
main  stem  to  a  single  iron  rod  or  Kyanised  wooden  stake 
will  suffice ;  but,  in  difficult  cases,  the  object  is  to  be  effected 
by  four  perpendicular  wooden  posts  or  iron  rods  being  placed 
near  the  trunk,  and  two  horizontal  arms  of  the  tree  being  nailed 
or  tied  to  them  at  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft:. ;  while,  placed  on 
these,  there  may  be  three  rings  formed  "by  iron  rods,  of,  say, 
S  ft.,  6  ft.,  and  9  ft.  in  diameter.  .The  stem  may  be  trained  to 
one  of  the  four  upright  stakes,  and  the  lower  branches  proceed- 
ing from  it  to  the  rings.  A  very  handsome  symmetrical-headed 
tree  will  thus  be  formed  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  years ; 
after  which  the  posts  and  rings  may  be  removed.  If  this  be 
thought  too  much  trouble,  the  trees  in  the  hedge  may  be  all 
trained  into  fastigiate  shapes,  like  that  of  the  common  cypress 
or  the  Cratae^gus  stricta,  when  they  will  neither  be  within  the 
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reach  of  the  foot  passengers,  nor  injure  the  shrubbery  inside  by 
their  shade. 

The  grass  of  the  lawn  ought  to  be  kept  short  and  smooth^  by 
frequent  mowing  and  roiling;  and  of  a  dark  green  colour,  by 
constant  watering  during  dry  weather;  and  the  gravel  should  be 
often  rolled,  so  as  to  be  as  firm  and  smooth  as  a  pavement,  and 
of  a  rich  yellow;  and  the  grass,  gravel,  and  dug  ground,  ought 
all  to  be  kept  quite  free  from  worm-casts,  by  watering  them  with 
pellucid  lime-water.  No  insects  ought  to  be  allowed  to  appear 
on  any  of  the  plants :  all  remains  of  flowers  should  be  cut  off 
the  moment  they  begin  to  decay ;  and  not  a  single  dead  leaf 
or  twig  ought  to  be  seen  throughout  the  whole  garden.  To 
effect  all  these  objects,  a  first-rate  gardener  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  such  a  gardener  will  reasonably  require  a  salary 
greater  than  that  given  to  a  gardener  in  a  gentleman's  establish- 
ment in  the  country ;  because  the  situation  in  the  public  garden  is 
out  of  the  common  routine,  and,  should  he  lose  it,  he  would  find 
a  difficulty  in  getting  another  in  private  service.  Suppose,  how- 
ever, that  the  total  expense  of  this  garden,  including  the  salary  of 
the  head  gardener  and  his  assistants,  amounted  to  SOO/.  a  year; 
as  this  expense  would  be  divided  among  thirty  families,  each,  for 
the  moderate  annual  sum  of  10/.,  will  enjoy  one  of  the  finest 
gardens  of  the  kind  that  can  be  created  in  the  vicinity  of 
London. 

Remarks.  We  do  not  give  the  plan  Jig.  95.  p.  295.,  as  being 
better  in  its  details  than  many  which  we  or  others  could 
devise :  we  do  not,  for  example,  say  the  borders  and  walks  should 
be  exactly  of  the  breadth  which  we  have  exhibited,  or  that  the 
circle  is  the  only  proper  form  for  the  flower-beds ;  that  there 
may  not  be  a  greater  space  covered  with  flowers,  or  a  greater 
number  of  trees ;  or  that  the  trees  may  not  be  planted  in  groups 
or  rows,  instead  of  being  planted  singly.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  no  objection  to  make  to  the  flower-beds  being  pentagons, 
squares,  or  parallelograms,  or,  in  short,  any  simple  regular  figure, 
provided  that  figure  be  repeated  at  regular  distances.  We  have 
no  objection  to  the  trees  being  placed  in  threes  instead  of  singly, 
provided  each  of  the  three  is  placed  in  the  angle  of  an  equilateral 
triangle,  and  these  triangles  are  regularly  repeated.  All  that  we 
contend  for  as  to  principle  is,  that  regularity  and  symmetry 
ought  to  pervade  every  part  of  the  design ;  and  all  that  we  insist 
,on  in  regard  to  utility  is,  that  in  all  public  gardens  the  walks 
ought  to  be  broad,  and  either  straight  or  in  very  large  curves,  in 
order  that  several  people  may  walk  on  them  abreast ;  and  that 
no  individual  or  party  may  ever  meet  another  suddenly,  which 
they  are  likely  to  do  in  walks  making  quick  turns.  Another  prin- 
ciple of  utility  is,  that  there  ought  to  be  long  and  broad  spaces  of 
lawn  for  walking  upon  ;  because  some  prefer  lawn  to  gravel,  and 
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Others  can  walk  on  the  former,  but  not  on  the  latter ;  and  that 
these  broad  spaces  of  lawn  ought  to  be  continuous,  whether  in 
ample  curves  or  straight  lines,  and  never  short, narrow, devious,  or 
tortuous.  Broad  walks  are  always  understood  to  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  two  or  more  persons  to  walk  together ;  and  as, 
in  walking,  they  will  necessarily  be  engaged  in  conversation,  sud- 
den turns  in  the  walk  must  have  a  tendency  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion from  the  subject  of  discourse.  Narrow  winding  walks  are 
suited  for  persons  who  like  to  walk  alone,  for  solitary  thinkers, 
and  for  those  who  shun  public  view;  they  are  therefore  well 
adapted  for  private  gardens,  or  for  the  more  secluded  and  private 
parts  of  public  gardens,  but,  in  the  latter,  by  no  means  of  general 
application.  A  third  principle  of  utility  which  we  contend  for 
is,  that,  in  all  gardens  in  towns,  as  these  are  necessarily  in  a  con- 
fined atmosphere  from  the  surrounding  buildings,  the  trees  and 
shrubs  should  be  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  surface, 
than  in  open  airy  gardens  in  the  country;  and  that  trees  or 
shrubs  with  clear  stems  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  ought  to  be 
preferred  to  immense  bushes  covering  a  great  breadth  of  surface, 
a«  allowing  a  more  free  circulation  of  air  to  carry  off  damps.  An 
open  airy  public  garden  is  also  better  adapted  for  a  place  of 
exercise  for  children ;  because  the  surface  dries  sooner  after  rain, 
and  is  of  greater  extent  for  them  to  play  on.  It  is  evident  that 
these  principles  admit  of  being  followed  out  on  a  small  scale  as 
well  as  on  a  large  one,  and  with  the  commonest  kinds  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  as  well  as  with  the  most  expensive. 

The  garden  referred  to  is  about  to  be  laid  out  with  winding 
walks  of  different  breadths,  and  with  clumps  and  scattered  trees, 
in  the  manner  of  modern  pleasure-grounds.  The  plan,  of  which 
Mr.  Forrest,  the  author,  has  kindly  permitted  us  to  take  a  copy, 
we  shall  probably  give  as  supplementary  to  this  work  ;  because, 
though  it  is  for  a  public  garden,  yet,  as  the  chief  aim  which  we 
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propose  to  ourselves  is  that  of  popularising  sound  principles  of 
taste,  discussions  on  a  public  garden  may  be  rendered  as  in- 
structive to  the  readers  of  the  Suburban  Gardener  as  those  on  a 
private  one. 

We  shall  now  give  two  or  three  designs  for  gardens  common 
to  several  houses,  by  Mr.  Rutger. 

A  Front  Garden  common  to  21  Houses.  Fig.  96.  is  a  design 
for  a  garden  common  to  21  houses,  forming  a  connected  row 
or  street.  The  houses  are  approached  by  a  carriage  drive, 
with  a  small  entrance-lodge  at  each  end.  The  carriage  road 
is  10 ft.  broad;  and  from  this  there  are  paved  pathways,  4  ft. 
broad,  to  the  front  door  of  each  house.  "  The  front,"  Mr. 
Rutger  observes,  ^'  is  laid  out  in  the  style  of  a  modern  flower- 
garden,  with  shaded  walks  towards  the  boundary  fence.  An 
alcove  stands  in  the  centre ;  and  there  is  a  seat  at  each  angle 
where  the  two  walks  join.  The  small  circles  at  the  two  extreme 
comers  may  either  represent  rotundas  for  sitting  in,  or  situations 
for  statues,  vases,  and  other  embellishments.  The  small  walks 
are  recommended  to  be  laid  down  with  flagstones."  Nothing 
can  be  more  judiciously  contrived  than  the  carriage  road  in  this 
design,  and  the  convenient  way  in  which  the  occupier  of  every 
house  may  be  set  down  before  his  own  door ;  but,  in  point  of 
utility,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  gravel  walk,  perfectly 
straight  from  the  one  rotunda  to  the  other,  for  children  and 
their  maids  to  walk  on,  would  not  have  been  preferable  to 
the  winding  walk  shown.  In  this  case,  the  space  between  the 
walk  and  the  boundary  fence  would  remain  as  it  is,  viz.  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubs  to  form  a  screen  from  the  street.  The 
pavilions  might  be  turned  into  alcoves  facing  each  other.  The 
walk  which  joins  the  terrace  to  the  carriage  approach  should 
be  narrower  than  the  terrace;  and,  instead  of  communicating 
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with  it  at  the  ends,  which  might  endanger  children  leaving  the 
garden  and  entering  on  the  carriageroad  when  a  carriage  was 
coming  in  or  going  out,  it  might  join  it  directly  in  the  centre, 
where  the  point  of  junction  would  be  attended  with  least  danger* 
The  flower-beds  on  the  space  between  the  terrace  and  the 
road  would,  in  this  case,  require  to  be  difierently  arranged, 
especially  towards  the  middle,  which  might  easily  be  done  by 
any  one  who  understands  the  general  principle  of  connecting  the 
beds  which  we  have  laid  down,  so  as  to  preserve  the  appearance 
of  design  and  of  breadth  of  effect ;  the  latter  being  attained  by 
broad  spaces  of  turf  without  beds.  While  we  state  this,  it  is  but 
due  to  Mr.  Rutger,  to  add  that  his  design  would  have  a  more 
varied  appearance,  and  be  richer  to  look  on,  than  ours. 

Fig.  97-,  also  by  Mr.  Rutger,  represents  the  plan  of  a  garden 
common  to  a  crescent  of  houses,  in  which  the  separate  entrances 
to  each  house  are  not  shown ;  because  the  space,  8  ft.  broad, 
between  thecarriage-driye  and  the  houses  is  one  continued  pave- 
ment, which  will  form  an  excellent  promenade  for  children  when 
the  gravel  and  the  turf  are  too  wet  for  their  feet.  The  space  be- 
tween the  common  approach  road  and  the  front  fence  is  laid  out 
as  a  lawn  and  shrubbery,  with  the  groups  of  shrubs,  and  winding 
rows  of  single  shrubs  and  low  trees,  interspersed  with  beds  of 
flowers.  Tne  centre  of  the  circular  space  is  intended  for  a  foun- 
tain, or  any  other  appropriate  embellishment ;  and  at  the  back 
of  this  circle  is  an  alcove,  with  a  bench  for  sitting  on.  The  other 
small  circles  and  squares  are  intended  to  represent  the  founda- 
tions for  statues,  and  for  vases  to  be  filled  with  flowers ;  and  the 
whole  may  be  interspersed  with  movable  seats.  The  walks  may 
be  of  gravel,  as  more  suitable  for  such  as  are  of  a  winding  di- 
rection than  pavement;  and  they  should  be  kept  smooth  and 
firm  by  being  frequently  rolled  with  a  cast-iron  roller,  which  may 
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be  concealed  when  not  in  use,  among  the  screen  of  shrubs  in 
front.  At  each  of  the  entrance-gates  to  the  approach  road  there 
is  a  lodge,  the  occupiers  of  which  may  be  employed  to  look 
after  the  garden. 

Fig.  98.  is  a  design  by  Mr.  Rutger  for  a  front  garden  to  a 
group  of  six  houses.  The  carriage  entrance  is  at  each  end,  from 
the  adjoining  streets ;  and  there  is  a  broad  terrace-walk  between 
the  approach  road  and  the  boundary  fence.  The  groups  on  the 
turf  at  the  two  extreme  ends  are  of  evergreen  and  deciduous 
shrubs.  The  largest  group  in  the  centre  consists  of  dwarf  and 
standard  roses;  and  the  remaining  five  groups  are  of  red,  white, 
blue,  yellow,  and  variegated  flowers ;  the  latter  filling  the  central 
group.  The  boundary  fence  is  concealed  by  a  hedge  of  varie- 
gated hollies.  The  single  specimens  of  shrubs  and  low  trees  on 
the  lawn  are  chiefly  evergreens;  such  as  arbutus,  aucuba,  ma- 
honia,  photinia,  pfaillyrea,  laurustinus,  and  alatemus,  with 
some  deciduous  flowering  sorts ;  such  as  althea  frutex,  Persian 
lilac,  Cyd^nia  jap6nica,  &c.  In  the  variegated  holly  hedge  there 
may  be  standard  thorns  altemating  with  evergreen  fasUgiate- 
growing  low  trees,  such  as  thuja,  cupressus,  juniperus,  &c. 
Close  to  the  houses  there  are  beds  for  flowers,  which  mav  either 
be  of  low-growing  perennial  kinds,  mixed  with  bulbs,  calculated 
to  make  a  display  as  much  as  practicable  every  month  during 
the  year ;  or  it  nmy  be  devoted  to  bulbs  and  annuals  only.  The 
advantage  of  this  kind  of  garden  common  to  several  houses,  Mr. 
Rutger  observes,  consists  in  its  displaying  a  greater  variety  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  than  could  be  done  in  any  separate 
front  garden  ;  for  each  of  the  six  families  will  enjoy  the  appear- 
ance of  these,  as  much  as  if  the  entire  garden  were  their  own.  It 
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is  supposed  to  be  planted  with  the  handsomer,  but  not  with  the 
most  costly,  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  would,  therefore,  not 
be  expensive  at  the  outset,  and  would  be  easily  kept  in  order 
afterwards.  The  first  cost  of  preparing  the  ground,  forming  the 
walks,  and  planting,  may  amount  to  60/. ;  and  the  annual  cost  to 
keep  it  in  the  very  highest  order,  to  18/. ;  the  saving,  therefore, 
to  each  individual  family  is  obvious.  The  only  drawback  to  this 
garden  is,  that  it  cannot  be  considered  private ;  but  to  each  house 
it  may  be  supposed  that  there  is  a  back  garden,  to  supply  this 
desideratum,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  essential  to  the  comfort 
of  every  residence. 

Remarks.  From  gardens  common  to  several  street  houses, 
the  natural  transition  is  to  those  of  public  squares ;  but,  as  the 
same  principles  which  we  have  laid  down  (p.  294.)  for  arranging 
public  gardens  generally  are  applicable  to  gardens  for  scjuares, 
as  well  as  to  those  for  crescents  or  rows  of  houses,  we  think  it 
unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  the  subject. 

Renovating  Fourth-rate  Suburban  Gardens.  Whoever  does 
not  build  or  take  possession  of  a  new  house,  so  as  to  have  the 
garden  to  lay  out  himself,  will,  on  changing  his  residence,  pro* 
bably  find  that  the  garden  of  his  new  abode  requires  renovating. 
To  ascertain  how  far  this  is  necessary,  he  has  only  to  test  every 
part  of  his  garden  by  the  principles  and  rules  for  laying  out  and 
planting  which  we  have  already  laid  down ;  and  we  shall  there- 
fore confine  our  remarks  here  to  directing  his  attention  to  those 
points  in  which  an  old  garden  will  generally  be  found  defective. 
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The  underground  drainage,  in  a  garden  which  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  twenty  years,  will  frequently  be  found  more  or 
less  choked  up;  the  indications  of  which  are  dampness  and  moss 
on  certain  parts  of  the  walks,  where  the  surface  is  lowest;  a 
sodden,  black,  soft  appearance  in  the  soil,  not  easy  to  describe ; 
and  mossiness  and  canker  in  the  fruit  trees.  When  the  drain- 
age is  defective,  there  is  no  remedy  but  digging  out  the  drains, 
and  forming  others  in  their  stead,  in  the  same  or  in  preferable 
directions,  and  with  fresh  materials*  The  surface  drahiage,  also, 
will  often  be  found  defective,  from  the  ground,  when  the  garden 
was  first  formed,  having  settled  unequally;  and  this  evil  having 
been  aggravated  during  a  series  of  years.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
hollow  places  formed  by  the  sinking  of  the  soil  will  hold  water 
in  pools  after  every  heavy  shower;  where  the  walk  has  sunk,  the 
gravel  will  have  become  blackened  or  muddy  on  the  surface,  and 
the  box  or  other  plant  edging  will  look  pale  and  sickly.  There 
is  no  remedy  for  this  but  releveling  the  surface;  which  implies 
taking  up  the  gravel  of  the  walk  and  its  edgings,  as  well  as  such 
of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  as  may  grow  in  the  hollow  spaces ; 
and,  after  raising  the  whole  with  fresh  earth  and  gravel,  to  re- 
place the  plants.  The  sewerage,  or  drain,  from  the  house  to  the 
public  drain  or  sewer,  and  also  the  means  of  conveying  water  to 
the  house,  whether  by  pipes  from  a  public  company,  or  a  well  or 
tank,  should  be  examined.  The  well  will  most  probably  require 
cleaning,  and,  possibly,  its  sides  may  want  to  be  taken  down  and 
rebuilt.     The  same  remark  will  apply  to  tanks. 
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The  boundary  walls,  or  fences,  of  the  garden,  of  whatever  kind 
these  hiay  be,  can  hardly  fail  to  require  some  repairs.  If  they 
are  brick  walls,  on  which  trees  have  been  trained  for  many  years, 
the  bricks  will  be  full  of  nail-holes,  and  their  joints  will  be  found 
open  from  the  falling  out  of  the  mortar.  The  common  mode  of 
remedying  this  evil  is  to  repoint  the  wall ;  that  is,  to  fill  up  the 
interstices  between  the  bricks  with  fresh  mortar,  replacing  any 
greatly  damaged  bricks  with  new  ones :  but,  as  this  is  attended 
with  considerable  expense,  a  cheaper  and  more  effectual  mode  is 
to  brush  over  the  entire  wall  with  a  mixture  of  Roman  cement 
and  water,  as  thick  as  it  can  be  laid  on  with  a  brush.  The  wall 
having  been  previously  brushed  over  with  water  to  clear  it  from 
any  loose  materials,  the  mixture  should  be  instantly  applied; 
and  it  should  be  used  as  soon  as  made,  or  it  will  set  in  the 
vessel  it  was  made  in.  If  one  coating  of  this  liquid  cement  be 
not  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  holes,  a  second  may  be  given,  after 
the  first  has  been  two  or  three  days  laid  on ;  or  even  a  third,  if 
necessary  to  render  the  surface  of  the  wall  tolerably  even.  An 
old  dilapidated  brick  wall,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
was  treated  in  this  manner  upwards  of  twelve  years  ago,  and  has 
ever  since  been  almost  as  good  as  new.  The  coping  of  walls 
should  be  examined  and  rendered  water-tight;  otherwise,  the 
water  will  be  liable  to  get  into  the  heart  of  the  wall,  and  rot  it. 
For  the  repair  of  copings,  cement  is  admirably  adapted;  and,  even 
if  the  coping  should  require  to  be  entirely  renewed,  plates  of 
artificial  stone,  formed  t>f  ciement,  will,  in  many  situations,  be 
found  cheaper  and  better  thdn  any  other.  When  a  wall  is  in  a 
bad  state,  and  it  is  not  considered  desirable  to  bestow  much  ex- 
pense in  repairing  it,  the  cheapest  mode  that  we  know  of  for 
keeping  it  standing  for  a  great  niany  years  is,  to  plant  ivy  at  its 
base,  and  allow  It  to  run  up ;  in  which  case  the  ivy  will  not  only 
protect  the  sides  of  the  wall  but  will  form  a  mantled  coping  to 
its  top.  When  the  boundary  fence  is  of  wood,  it  should  be 
examined,  to  ascertain  whether  the  parts  are  rotten  "  between 
wind  and  water"  (that  is,  at  the  surface  of  the  soil),  which  is  very 
frequently  the  case  while  the  upper' part  of  the  fence  is  fresh  and 
strong.  In  this  ca8e>  the  posts  should  either  be  entii^y  renewed^ 
or  the  cheaper  mode  adopted  of  inserting  fresh  posts  close  to  the 
rotten  ones,  of  such  a  length  as  to  reach  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  surface.  By  nailing  these  short  new  pofets  to  the  sound  part  of 
the  old  posts,  the  fence  may  be  kept  up  during  another  lease.  A 
full-grown  hedge,  with  gaps  in  it,  is  one  of  the  worst  fences  to 
repair ;  because  young  hedge  plants  will  never  thrive  among  old 
ones.  The  only  mode,  in  this  case,  is  to  intertwine  the  adjoining 
branches,  and  to  insert  stakes  for  retaining  these  in  their  position. 
The  hedge  will  often  be  found  too  broad  at  top ;  in  consequence 
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of  which,  the  light  and  air  are  too  much  excluded  from  the 
bottom,  which  becomes  naked ;  and  here  the  only  remedy  is  to 
cut  in  the  sides  of  the  hedge,  so  as  to  reduce  the  width  at  top ; 
when,  after  two  or  three  years,  it  will  become  equally  thick  from 
the  ground  upwards. 

The  walks,  whether  of  gravel  or  pavement,  will  hardly  fiiil 
requiring  to  be  taken  up  and  replaced  or  renewed ;  and,  as  the 
mkdergroimd  drains  are  generally  along  the  sides  of  the  walks, 
both  may  be  renovated  at  the  same  time.  The  edgings  to  the 
walks,  if  of  box,  will  probably  be  overgrown  ;  in  which  case,  they 
will  require  to  be  taken  up  and  replaced  by  young  plants  from  a 
nursery;  unless  the  occupier  be  content  to  take  up  the  old  box, 
and  plant  it  in  rows  in  the  interior  of  the  garden,  in  the  manner 
oalled  by  gardeners  laying  in,  leaving  only  an  inch  or  two  of 
the  plant  above  the  surface,  in  which  state  it  will  commonly  throw 
out  fi*esh  roots  from  the  side  shoots,  and,  in  a  year,  be  fit  to  plant 
out  along  the  walks  as  edgings.  Some  gardeners  plant  old  box  at 
once  as  edgings,  where  it  is  finally  to  remain,  burying  the  plants 
to  within  2  in.  of  the  ends  of  the  shoots ;  but  as,  from  the  length  of 
the  old  overgrown  box,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  this  case,  to  bend 
the  plants  in  planting  them,  and,  consequently,  many  of  them  are 
broken,  and  thus  are  liable  to  die  during  the  summer,  it  is  better 
to  make  certain  of  plants  that  will  live,  by  rooting  the  box  first 
in  nursery  lines,  as  recommended  above.  In  almost  every 
case  of  renovation,  of  whatever  material  the  edgings  to  the 
walks  may  have  been  made,  whether  grass,  thrift,  strawben'ies, 
brick,  tile,  slate,  or  stone,  they  will  require  to  be  taken  up  and 
replaced,  if  not  renewed. 

The  turf,  if  there  be  any,  if  it  does  not  require  the  surface  on 
which  it  grows  to  be  releveled,  may  be  renewed  by  digging  it 
down,  forming  and  consolidating  the  surface  by  raking  aiid  roll- 
ing, and  afterwards  sowing  grass  seeds ;  or,  if  expense  be  not  an 
object,  fresh  turf  may  be  procured  from  an  old  pasture.  In 
many  case9,  however,  all  the  renovation  that  will  be  required  for 
t^T(  will  be,  the  filling  up  of  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  with 
fine  soil,  rolling  the  whole  firmly,  and  sowing  grass  seeds  in  the 
bare  places  after  the  first  shower ;  then  slightly  raking  it,  and 
again  rolling  it  after  it  becomes  dry. 

The  general  soil  of  a  garden  that  has  been  twenty  years  in 
cultivation  cannot  fail  to  require  to  be  renovated  in  some  way 
or  other.  In  general,  it  is  impracticable  to  renew  it  with  fresh 
soil  from  the  country,  even  in  part,  on  account  of  the  expense ; 
and,  therefore,  i*ecourse  must  be  had  to  more  practicable  means. 
The  soil  may  have  become  exhausted  by  want  of  manure,  or 
by  being  continually  cropped  with  culinary  vegetables  of  the 
same  kinds  (that  is,  those  generally  grown  for  small  families) ; 
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or  it  may  be  soddened,  and  rendered  worthless,  by  want  of 
drainage,  light,  and  air.  In  the  first  case,  the  remedy  is  easy, 
viz.  that  of  supplying  manure ;  in  the  second  case,  the  evil  may 
sometimes  be  remedied  by  a  dressing  of  lime ;  but  the  more 
economical,  and  at  the  same  time  certain,  mode  is,  to  let 
the  soil  rest  for  two  or  three  years.  In  many  cases,  however, 
it  is  only  the  surface  soil  that  is  exhausted  by  a  succession 
of  the  same  kind  of  crops;  and  in  this  case  the  remedy 
consists  in  trenching  the  ground,  so  as  to  brins  the  subsoil  to  the 
surface.  If,  however,  the  soil  has  been  regularly  trenched,  and 
manured  while  it  was  cropped,  and  is  nevertheless  in  an  exhausted 
state,  there  is  no  other  remedy  than  resting  the  ground, 
as  already  mentioned  (by  which  is  to  be  understood,  crop- 
ping it  with  a  different  description  of  crop;  such  as  laying 
down  the  whole  of  a  garden,  that  has  been  occupied  with 
culinary  vegetables,  in  grass,  &c.) ;  or  renewing  a  portion  of  the 
soil,  say  the  entire  surface,  to  the  depth  of  from  6  in.  to  9  in. 
In  the  suburbs  of  London,  the  soil  of  old  fourth-rate  gardens 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  exhausted  from  any  other  causes,  than  from 
want  of  drainage  and  ventilation,  and  from  over-cropping ;  for 
which  the  remedies  are,  redrainage,  thinning  out  the  trees,  and 
manure. 

The  most  important  consideration,  however,  with  reference  to 
renovating  fourth-rate  suburban  gardens,  is  the  state  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs.  In  almost  all  suburban  gardens  of  twenty 
years'  standing,  this  will  be  found  to  be  most  wretched.  The 
ornamental  shrubs  will  commonly  be  found  to  consist  only  of 
the  coarser-growing  kinds,  which  have  remained  and  become 
vigorous,  after  having  choked  up  and  destroyed  the  weaker 
and  more  delicate  kinds ;  and  the  ornamental  trees  will  be  found 
too  large,  overshading  every  thing,  and  rendering  the  ground 
damp  and  unproductive,  and  the  atmosphere  unhealthy.  The 
fruit  trees  will  generally  be  cankered,  and  producing  little  or 
no  fruit ;  and  the  little  which  they  do  produce  will  have  a  bad 
flavour.  The  fruit  shrubs,  such  as  the  gooseberry,  the  currant, 
and  the  raspberry,  will  be  found  overgrown,  and  crowded 
together  for  want  of  pruning  and  thinning.  The  only  effectual 
remedy  for  these  evils  is,  to  root  out  the  whole  of  the  ligneous 
i^ants,  and  to  introduce  young  healthy  plants  in  their  stead. 
There  need  be  the  less  regret  at  doing  this,  because  the 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  shrubs,  and  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  that  were  planted  in  suburban  gardens  twenty  years 
ago,  were  very  inferior  to  those  which  may  now  be  purchased 
in  the  nurseries.  There  is  another  reason  why  it  will  almost 
always  become  necessary  to  root  out  the  fruit  trees  in  an  old 
garden  ;  which  is,  that  their  roots  will,  in  most  cases,  be  found 
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too  deeply  buried  in  the  soil.  The  main  cause  of  this  is,  that 
they  have  been  planted  too  deep  at  first;  that  is,  the  soil 
having  been  trenched  perhaps  2  or  3  feet  deep,  previously  to 
planting,  the  trees  have  been  planted  just  as  deep  as  they  would 
have  been  on  solid  ground ;  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of 
the  watering  and  treading  down  the  soil  to  the  roots  at  the 
time  of  planting,  the  collar  of  the  tree  is,  the  very  first  year, 
2  or  3  inches  below  the  surface ;  and  every  year  afterwards, 
from  the  additions  made  to  the  soil  by  manure,  and  from 
its  swelling  up  in  consequence  of  the  pulverisation  it  receives 
by  culture,  the  root  of  the  tree  becomes  still  more  and  more 
deeply  buried,  till,  at  the  end  of  20  years,  the  collar  is  perhaps 
6  or  8  inches  deeper  in  the  soil  than  it  ought  to  be.  This 
burying  of  the  collar  is  the  grand  cause  of  the  un fruitful ness 
of  fruit  trees  in  small  gardens;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  in  all  gardens  whatever ;  and  this  deep  burying  of  the 
roots  is  just  as  hurtful  to  a  gooseberry,  a  currant,  or  a  rasp<^ 
berry,  as  it  is  to  an  apple,  a  pear,  or  a  plum.  In  the  case 
of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  it  is  equally  injurious,  by  pre- 
venting them  from  flowering.  If,  therefore,  old  trees  and 
shrubs  of  any  kind,  are  to  be  retained  in  renovating  the  garden, 
they  will  require  to  be  taken  up,  and  replant^  with  their 
collars  rather  above  the  surface  than  under  it,  so  as  to  allow 
for  the  sinking,  of  the  ground,  and  to  cause  the  tree,  even  when 
the  ground  is  thoroughly  settled,  to  have  the  appearance  of  grow- 
ing out  of  a  small  mound*  If  we  examine  thriving  trees  in  a  state 
of  nature,  we  shall  always  find  that  the  collar  (that  is,  the  point 
of  junction  between  the  stem  and  the  root)  rises  above  the 
A/f  general  surface,  as  shown 

y      99       in  Jig.  99.     On  the  other 
l\  hand,  if  we  examine  trees       loo 

that  have  been  planted  by 

man   in   deeply  trenched 


JL 


soils,  we  shall  generally  find  that,  though 
planted  at  first  as  shown  in^.  100.,  they  will,  afler  a  certain 
number  of  years,  have  sunk,  as  shown  in^.  101.;  or,  if  care 
i|  has  been  taken  to  keep 

^         "  the  ground  about  them 

level  by  adding  fresh 
soil  as  it  sinks,  they 
'will  appear,  as  in^. 
102.,  with  their  collars  completely  buried,  and  their  trunks  rising 
out  of  the  soil  like  a  post  driven  into  it  by  art,  instead  of  spring- 
ing from  a  woody  base  formed  by  the  roots,  like  trees  and  shrubs 
in  an  indigenous  state,  as  shown  in^.  lOS.  In  replanting,  either 
with  trees  already  in  the  garden,  and  taken  up  in  order  to  have 
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their  roots  raised 
higher,  or  with  young 
trees,  they  ought  al- 
ways to  be  planted  on 
little  hills,  more  or 
less  in  the  manner 
shown  in  fig*  104. ;  so  as  ultimately  to  settle  down  into  flattened  pro- 
tuberances, as  in  Jig.  99.  It  may  be  asked  how  the  ground  is  to 
be  cropped  close  to  the  roots  of  trees 
BO  treated  ;  to  which  we  answer,  that 
we  hare  already  shown  in  p.  20£.  the 
utter  impossibility  of  fruit  trees  planted 
in  dug  ground  bearing  well,  unles  an  un-. 
dug  space  be  kept  all  around  them.  There  is  not  a  single 
point  in  the  whole  culture  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  is  of  equal 
importance  to  that  of  keeping  the  collar  of  the  trunk  above 
the  surface;  and  there  is  not  one  which  is  more  generally  either 
neglected,  or  by  some  means  or  other  counteracted,  not  only  in 
smalli  but  in  large  gardens. 

Where  it  is  proposed  to  retain  the  ornamental  shrubs  or 
trees  already  existing  in  an  old  suburban  gai'den,  they  will  very 
generally  require  to  be  taken  up  and  replanted,  no  less  than  the 
fruit  trees,  unless  they  should  be  so  large  as  to  be  of  a  timber* 
like  size;  in  which  case,  as  in  a  fourth-rate  suburban  garden 
they  will  be  disproportionate  to  every  thing  about  them,  they 
ought  to  be  rooted  up  entirely.  The  only  remedy  for  ti*ees 
which  have  been  too  deeply  planted,  besides  taking  them  up 
and  replanting  them,  is  removing  the  earth  which  covers  then* 
roots,  as  deep  as  the  lower  part  of  the  collar, ;  but,  as  this  would 
very  much  disfigure  any  garden,  whether  large  or  small,  it  is  a 
remedy  which  we  cannot  recommend  any  one  to  resort  to.  In 
the  case  of  the  smaller  shrubs,  whether  fruit-bearing  or  orna- 
mental, such  as  gooseberries,  currants,  roses,  &c.,  there  need 
never  be  the  slightest  hesitation  in  rooting  up  such  as  have  been 
too  deeply  planted,  throwing  them  away,  and  replacing  them 
with  young  plants  from  the  nurseries. 

It  may  sometimes  happen,  where  the  soil  is  poor  and  shallow, 
and  the  subsoil  gravel,  rock,  or  chalk,  that  fruit  or  ornamental 
trees  or  shrubs  may  be  suffering  for  want  of  nourishment,  and 
may,  from  this  cause,  exhibit  canker  or  mossiness  on  their 
branches.  In  this  case,  the  obvious  remedy  is,  to  supply  nou- 
rishment ;  which  should  be  done,  not  by  digging  dung  into  the 
soil,  but  by  top-dressing  it  with  thoroughly  rotten  horse  or  cow 
dung,  or  with  a  composition  of  soil  and  some  other  animal  or 
mixed  manure.  Where  such  trees  stand  in  dug  ground,  the 
manure  maybe  slightly  forked  in;  but,  where  they  stand  on  turf, 
spreading  it  on  the  surface  in  autumn,  and  allowing  it  to  remain 
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there  during  winter,  will  be  sufficient.  Renovating  fruit  trees 
by  top-dressing  the  surface  has  the  double  advantage  of  render^- 
ing  them  more  productive  of  fruit,  and  of  making  that  fruit  of 
higher  flavour.  Even  when  trees  have  been  too  deeply  planted, 
if  their  collars  are  laid  bare»  and  the  surface  soil  removed  for 
2  or  S  feet  all  round,  to  within  2  or  S  inches  of  the  main  roots, 
and  afterwards  the  surface  lop-dressed,  from  the  trunk  as  far  as 
the  roots  are  supposed  to  extend,  the  evils  of  deep  planting  will 
be  mitigated ;  it  being  understood  that  the  surface  is  never  to 
be  afterwards  dug.  The  fibrous  roots  are,  by  this  treatment, 
tempted,  to  come  up  to  the  surface  in  search  of  the  nourishment 
afforded  by  the  manure ;  and,  whenever  the  greater  number  of 
the  roots  of  a  tree  are  near  the  surface,  from  uie  greater  warmth 
in  summer,  and  the  influence  of  the  air,  it  is  certain  to  blossom 
and  bear  well,  and,  without  being  over-luxuriant,  to  be  in  a 
thriving  state. 

The  only  remaining  subject  connected  with  the  renovation  of 
fourth-rate  suburban  gardens  is  that  of  insects  and  other  ver- 
min. Where  these  have  not  been  kept  down  by  vigilant  atten- 
tion, the  soil,  owing  to  the  state  of  closeness  and  dampness  in 
which  small  gardens  usually  are  kept,  will  be  found  teeming 
with  snails,  slugs,  and  worms;  and  the  shoots  of  the  trees  with 
the  ^gs  of  moths  and  other  insects.  In  winter,  the  snails  and 
slugs  will  be  found  collected,  for  shelter  and  protection,  under 
evergreens,  among  stones,  or  any  similar  materials  that  afford 
them  shelter,  and  in  the  crevioes  of  walls,  &a  The  most  effec- 
tual mode,,  when  they  are  in  large  quantities,  b,  to  collect  them 
by  hand,  and  then  destroy  them  ;  and,  when  they  are  less  nu- 
merous, to  water  every  part  of  the  garden  thoroughly  and  re- 
peatedly with  clear  lipne  water,  which,  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  their  bodies,  effectually  destroys  snails,  slugs,  and  worms. 
The  eggs  of  insects  attached  to  the  trees  should  be  rubbed  off  with 
a  hardbrush,  and  then  collected  by  hand ;  and,  early  in  spring, 
the  progress  of  any  that  remain  should  be  watched,  and  tobacco 
water,  lime  water,  or  soapsuds  (which  operate  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  lime  water,  but  are  longer  retained  on  the  plant,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  greasy  medium  in  which  the  alkali  is  enveloped), 
should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  insects  are  hatched. 

In  general,  we  may  observe  that,  though  there  may  be  some 
advantage  in  taking  possession  of  a  second-rate,  or  even  a  third- 
rate,  garden,  which  has  been  planted  for  some  years,  on  account 
of  the  fruit  trees  being  in  a  bearing  state,  and  the  ornamental 
trees  being  of  a  sufficient  size  to  produce  considerable  effect, 
there  is  none  whatever  in  occupying  an  old  fourth-rate  garden. 
With  all  such,  the  best  mode  will  generally  be  found  to  be,  to  root 
up  all  the  ti'ees  and  shrubs,  and  renovate  the  garden  by  improving 
the  soil,  &C.,  laying  out  afresh,  and  replanting  entirely. 
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§  2.  Gardens  of  double  detached  Houses^  or  Houses  in  Pairs, 
which  have  Gardens  on  Th^ee  Sides  qfeach,  but  which  stiU  form 
Part  of  a  Bavoj  as  shown  in  the  Diagram,  fig.  5 1 .  p.  178.  —  The 
chief  difference  between  this  kmd  of  fourth-rate  suburban 
garden  and  those  of  the  preceding  division  consisting  in  the 
connexion  of  the  front  garden  with  the  back  garden  by  a  piece 
of  ground  along  one  side  of  the  house,  we  do  not  propose  to 
enter  much  into  the  details  of  planting  the  back  gardens ;  be- 
cause, as  these  must  almost  always  be  parallelograms  or  squares, 
the  same  modes  of  surrounding  them  by  wtuks,  and  planting 
them  agreeably  to  the  object  or  taste  of  the  occupier,  will  be 
alike  applicable;  with  only  this  difference,  that,  where  the  garden 
is  larger,  additional  plants  will  be  wanted,  which  may  be  either 
duplicates  of  those  already  named,  or  of  allied  kinds,  selected 
by  the  planter  from  our  lists.  Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to 
give  plans  which  would  show  great  variety  in  the  disposition  of 
the  walks,  and  of  the  beds  and  borders,  of  even  the  smallest  gar- 
den ;  and  a  number  of  such  designs,  placed  side  by  side  on 
paper,  would,  doubtless,  possess  greater  attractions  to  the  eye  of 
the  reader,  than  the  repetition  of  a  few  plain  designs.  The  case, 
however,  is  quite  different  in  the  execution,  in  which  the  space 
taken  up  by  the  walks  of  an  intricate  design  would  be  so  great, 
that  the  beds  for  culture  would  be  too  small  to  be  of  much 
use*  Under  these  circumstances,  the  mere  sight  of  a  hand* 
some  design  would  soon  pall  on  the  feelings  of  the  occupier. 
We  can  therefore,  not  only  from  reason,  but  from  experience 
and  observation,  strongly  recommend  simple  designs  for  laying  out 
all  small  gardens  whatever,  in  preference  to  complicated  ones. 

The  objects  in  view,  when  double  detached  houses  are  built, 
are,  to  procure  light  and  air  on  every  side,  both  to  the  building 
and  garden,  and  to  give  dignity  and  consequence  to  each  dwell- 
ing by  making  it  appear  to  have  the  magnitude  of  two  bouses. 
For  this  last  reason,  the  entrances  to  double  detached  houses  are 
generally  so  contrived  that  both  cannot  be  seen  at  once ;  or,  if 
seen  at  once,  that  they  shall  appear  to  be  only  one  entrance,  or 
that  one  of  the  entrances  shall  not  appear  to  be  such.  Hence, 
though  in  this  kind  of  suburban  residence  the  back  gardens  are 
laid  out  and  planted  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding kind,  yet  some  difference  is  required  in  laying  out  the 
front  garden,  and  the  piece  of  ground  that  connects  it  with  that 
behind;  and  it  is  to  this  part  of  the  subject  that  we  shall  chiefly 
direct  our  attention.  In  the  designs  which  we  shall  give,  the 
dark-shaded  plants  represent  low  trees,  such  as  thorns,  See;  and 
the  light-shaded  ones  and  outlines,  shrubs. 

A  double  detached  House  with  the  ordinary  Atrangements.  ^— 
Fig.  105.  exhibits  one  of  the  simplest  of  these  motles;  but,  to 
give  it  effect,  by  preventing  both  entrances  (a  a)  from  being  seen 
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at  once,  it  requires  a  considerable  projection  between  them,  as 
shown  at  b  b;  or,  instead  of  that  projection,  a  mass  of  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  projection  may  either  be  some  additional 
conveniences  to  each  house  ;  or  it  may  be  a  span-roofed  green- 
house, with  glass  in  front  and  on  the  sides,  and  separated  by  a 
wall  to  be  covered  with  evergreens,  such  as  camellias,  myrtles, 
or  oranges,  as  in  the  plan  before  us,  at  c  c.  Or,  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  one  of  the  occupants  not  paying  the  same  attention  to  his 
green-house  as  the  other,  then,  to  insure  a  good  effect  from  the 
exterior,  and  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  plants,  the  green- 
house may  be  exclusively  in  the  possession  of  the  occupier  of 
one  of  the  houses,  though  equally  looked  into  from  the  windows 
of  both  of  them. 

The  principal  object  of  the  possessors  of  these  houses,  with 
reference  to  their  gardens,  is  supposed  to  be,  as  the  green- 
house would  seem  to  indicate,  ornamental  display;  for  which 
reason,  the  ground  is  principally  laid  down  in  grass,  and  sprinkled 
with  ornamental  shrubs  and  low  trees ;  the  latter,  as  before  ob- 
served, being  indicated  by  a  darker  shade  than  the  shrubs.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  ground  belonging  lo  the  adjoining  houses 
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is  planted  with  a  view  to  the  same  object,  then  the  occupiers  of 
the  houses  shown  iny%.  105.  should  study  to  introduce  species 
and  varieties  different  from  those  in  the  adjoining  gardens,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  a  sufficient  number  of  the  same  kinds  to  pre* 
serve  harmony  in  the  general  view  of  the  whole,  to  a  person 
passing  along  the  street.  If  we  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that,  in 
one  garden,  small  select  trees,  such  as  thorns,  crabs,  cypresses, 
&c.,  were  planted,  and  in  the  adjoining  garden  large  rapid-grow- 
ing forest  trees,  such  as  poplars,  limes,  elms,  &c.,  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  contrast  in  appearance  between  the  two 
gardens  would  destroy  all  unity  of  effect  in  the  general  view 
of  the  street;  while  the  shade  produced  by  the  large  trees 
of  one  garden,  on  the  low  and  more  choice  kinds  in  the 
other,  would  so  materially  injure  their  growth  as  to  prevent 
them  from  flowering,  or  being  at  all  ornamental.  **  What, 
then,  is  to  be  done,'*  it  may  be  asked,  "when  a  neighbour  on  the 
south  side  of  our  garden  chooses  to  plant  a  row  of  poplars,  so 
as  to  throw  our  garden  completely  into  the  shade?"  All  that 
can  be  done  is,  either  to  plant  large  coarse  trees  like  our  neigh- 
bour, or  rather  still  larger  and  more  rapidly  growing  ones ;  or 
to  cultivate  only  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  prosper  best  in  the 
shade.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  valuable  is  the  holly,  of 
which  there  are  twenty  or  thirty  varieties,  with  very  distinctly 
variegated  leaves ;  all  of  which  attain  in  time  the  size  of  trees, 
and,  by  the  gaiety  of  their  foliage,  make  a  splendid  appearance 
at  every  season  of  the  year.  There  are  also  other  varieties 
of  holly  which  are  curious  ;  such  as  the  hedgehog,  the 
myrtle-leaved,  and  the  recurved-leaved  holly.  Some  foreign 
species  of  holly,  which  attain  the  size  of  low  trees,  might  also  be 
introduced;  such  as  riex  op^ca  and  /.  madeir^usis,  both  of 
which  thrive  better  in  the  shade  than  in  the  sun.  The  yew, 
of  which  there  are  two  very  distinct  sorts,  the  common  and 
the  Irish,  will  afford  two  other  trees  which,  like  the  holly,  will 
thrive  better  in  the  shade  than  in  the  sun ;  and  to  these  may  be 
added  the  box,  than  which,  when  planted  singly  in  deep  free  soil 
somewhat  calcareous,  and  allowed  to  take  its  own  natural  shape, 
there  is  not  a  more  picturesqiie  and  beautiful  low  evergreen  tree 
in  the  British  arboretum.  The  tree  box  is  picturesque,  from  its 
irregular  outline,  and  the  varied  forms  of  the  masses  of  its  foliage ; 
and  it  is  beautiful  from  the  smooth  glossy  green  of  the  latter, 
and  the  graceful  tendency  of  its  lower  branches,  which  recline 
on  the  ground.  This  tree,  when  grown  in  full  sunshine,  assumes 
a  yellow  hue^  compared  with  the  rich  deep  green  which  it  has 
in  the  shade ;  and  the  same  may  be  said,  to  a  certain  extent, 
both  of  the  yew  and  the  common  green  holly.  Besides  the 
common  tree  box,  the  broad-leaved  and  the  myrtle-leaved 
varieties,  and  the  variegated  box,  all  which   attain  the  size  of 
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low  trees,  there  is  the  Minorca  box,  which  forms  a  very  hand- 
some tree;  and  in  addition  to  these  trees»  and  others  which 
will  be  found  in  our  list  of  those  that  love  the  shade,  there  is 
the  common  laurel,  which  may  be  trained  so  as  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  tree,  a  shrub,  or  a  hedge,  at  pleasure ;  and  in 
each  capacity  there  are  a  denseness  and  an  appearance  of  com- 
fort and  gaiety  in  its  foliage,  which  render  this  plant  welcome 
almost  every  where.  Few  are  better  adapted  for  making  ever- 
green screens,  either  between  a  front  garden  and  the  street,  or 
between  two  adjoining  front  gardens.  The  privet,  in  like  man- 
ner, may  be  trained  so  as  to  form  a  handsome  small  tree,  an 
ornamental  bush,  or  an  evergreen  hedge.  The  common  arbutus, 
of  which  there  are  two  very  distinct  varieties,  also  forms  a  very 
handsome  low  tree.  For  shrubs  that  delight  in  the  shade,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  the  whole  families  of  rhododendrons, 
azaleas,  rotzereons,  and  some  of  the  evergreen  daphnes.  In  the 
most  shady  part  of  the  garden,  against  the  walls,  where  nothing 
else  will  grow,  the  gold  and  silver  ivy  will  produce  a  most  bril- 
liant effect ;  but,  as  both  are  weaker  and  more  slowly  grow- 
ing plants  than  the  common  and  the  giant  ivy,  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  are  not  overpowered  by  these  kinds*  With 
respect  to  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  mezereons,  &c.,  the  different 
species  of  these  genera,  with  their  varieties,  are  of  themselves 
enough  to  fill  a  shady  gai*den  with  a  display  of  evei^eens  in 
winter,  and  splendid  flowers  in  summer.  We  shall  not  enume- 
rate any  other  plants  adapted  for  shaded  gardens,  those  above 
mentioned  being  enough  to  show  that  the  possessor  of  a  garden 
shaded  by  the  trees  of  his  neighbours,  though  unable  to  grow 
some  of  the  finer  kinds  of  trees,  has  still  ample  resources  left  for 
ornamenting  his  grounds.  Among  herbaceous  flowers,  there 
is  a  still  more  ample  choice :  for  example,  in  annuals  alone 
which  will  grow  in  the  shade  better  than  in  the  free  air,  we 
have  only  to  point  to  the  lists  of  Californian  plants  enumerated 
in  p.  292.  and  p.  29S. 

To  return  to  our  plan  {Jig.  105.  p.  315.,),  each  house  consists  of 
a  vestibule  (c^),  hall  and  staircase (^),  dining-room  (y*),aQd  drawing- 
room  (g),  communicating  with  the  conservatory  (c).  In  the  garden, 
at  A,  are  shown  flower-oeds  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  walk ; 
and  these,  to  harmonise  with  the  green-house,  may  be  symme* 
trtcally  planted,  the  two  central  circles  with  fuchsias;  the  two 
beds  i  i  with  variegated  pelargoniums  (geraniums),  and  the 
remaining  four  beds  with  scarlet  pelargoniums.  These  will  con«- 
tinue  in  bloom  during  the  whole  summer ;  and,  in  order  that  the 
beds  may  net  every  year  present  the  same  appearance,  heliotropes, 
rose-scented  pelargoniums,  celsias^  and  calceolarias  may  be  em- 
ployed in  succession ;  or,  instead  of  these  kinds  planted  in  the  free 
ground,  the  green-house  plants  may  be  plunged  in  the  beds  in  their 
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pots;  being  symmetrically  arranged  with  regard  to  size  and  foliage, 
so  as  still  to  maintain  the  rule  laid  down  in  p.  2 IS. ;  viz.  that  sym- 
metry of  form  in  the  beds  requires  symmetry  in  the  form,  colour, 
or  arrangement,  of  the  plants.  It  would,  for  example,  be  con- 
trary to  symmetry  of  arrangement,  to  plant  two  of  these  beds 
with  green-house  plants,  and  two  with  the  common  hardy  kinds ; 
though,  by  choosing  plants  of  the  same  size,  symmetry  of  form 
might  be  produced.  If  it  were  desired  still  further  to  vary  these 
beds,  they  might  be  planted,  for  a  year  or  two,  with  rose5» ;  a 
standard  rose  being  placed  in  the  central  bed,  surrounded  by 
mignonette,  and  dwarf  roses  planted  in  the  other  beds ;  or  the 
centre  bed  might  be  occupied  by  climbing  roses  trained  over  a 
cone  formed  by  a  framework  of  rods ;  or  there  might  be  an 
arch  of  iron  rods  thrown  from  one  central  bed  to  tlie  other, 
across  the  walk,  and  covered  with  climbing  roses,  or  with  a 
cobGea,or  some  other  ornamental  climber.  The  beds  may  be  edged 
with  wire-work,  to  whi<;h  mignonette  may  be  trained ;  or  with 
ivy,  trained  to  an  iron  rod  raised  6  in.  above  the  surface ;  or 
they  may  be  bordered  with  any  very  low-growing '  evergreen 
shrub,  such  as  the  evergreen  iberis,  thyme,  &c. ;  or  they  may 
be  edged  with  tiles  or  slates,  or  with  cast-iron  or  wooden 
edgings.  In  short,  these  beds  may  be  planted  and  edged  in  a 
different  manner  every  year,  during  the  whole  period  of  a  le^ise ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  summer  planting,  they  maybe  filled  every 
autumn  with  bulbs,  so  as  to  produce  a  brilliant  show  in  early 
spring. 

The  beds  k  k  in  th^  back  gardens  may  be  planted  with  a  mix- 
ture of  China  roses,  or  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  selected  so 
as  to  present  a  bloom  from  April  to  August ;  with  some  clethras 
and  Ceanothus  azdreus,  to  continue  to  bloom  till  November ;  or 
they  may  be  planted  with  a  mixture  of  herbaceous  plants  and 
bulbs,  so  selected  as  to  present  some  species  in  flower  during 
every  floral  month  in  the  year.  Against  the  basement  wall  of  the 
green-house,  in  this  design,  chrysanthemums  may  be  planted, 
and  carefully  trained;  in  which  situation  they  will  flower 
beautifully :  and  against  the  lower  part  of  the  house  Cyd6nia 
japonica  may  be  planted,  which,  in  that  situation,  would  flower 
throughout  the  winter;-  while,  in  such  other  parts  as  did  not 
interfere  with  the  windows,  Lonicera  jap6nica,  t/asmlnum 
officinale,  climbing  roses,  and  other  ornamental  flowering 
creepers,  might  be  planted,  for  their  show  and  their  fragrance. 
In  the  green-house,  there  ought  to  be  vines  or  creepers 
trained  on  the  piers  between  the  windows,  and  under  the 
raflers;  and,  in  summer,  when  the  plants  in  pots  are  taken 
out  of  the  green-house,  these  creepers  ought  to  be  removed  from 
the  piers  and  raflers,  and  trained  over  the  windows  and  sashes, 
so  as  to  produce  a  sufficient  degree  of  shade  to  admit  of  the  in- 
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terior  being  used  ns  a  sitting-room  for  the  ladies  in  the  morning, 
or  as  a  banqueting-room  for  taking  the  dessert  in  afler  dinner,  or 
as  a  room  for  taking  tea  in  in  the  evening.  The  green-house 
may  be  heated  in  various  ways,  and,  among  others,  by  a  fire- 
place or  stove  at  the  end,  as  shown  in  the  plan  at  / ;  but,  if  only 
the  more  hardy  green-house  plants  are  grown,  such  as  camellias 
against  the  wall,  and  heaths  and  Australian  plants  in  pots,  no 
other  heating  need  be  required  than  what  may  be  given  every 
night  after  the  family  go  to  bed,  by  leaving  open  the  glass  door 
communicating  with  the  living-room,  a  fire  being  supposed  to 
have  been  kept  in  that  room  during  the  day.  The  warm  air 
from  the  living-room  will  raise  the  temperature  of  -the  green- 
house at  least  above  the  freezing  point;  and  some  degrees  higher 
even  in  the  most  severe  weather,  provided  the  sashes  and  win- 
dows of  the  green-house  fit  tightly.  It  would  be  easy  to  heat 
this  green-house  in  a  most  effectual  manner,  from  the  kitchen 
fire,  or  the  parlour  fire,  by  pipes  of  hot  water ;  but  the  tendency 
of  contrivances  of  this  kind,  after  two  or  three  years'  use,  to  go 
out  of  order,  renders  us  reluctant  to  recommend  them  if  they 
can  be  avoided.  Underneath  the  green-house,  on  the  basement 
floor  of  the  house,  there  may  be  a  coal  or  beer  cellar. 

The  part  of  the  back  garden  which  is  not  seen  may  be  either 
wholly  devoted  to  ornamental  trees  and  flowers,  on  a  lawn  con- 
nected with  that  shown  in  the  figure ;  or  separated  from  it  by  a 
border  of  evergreens,  and  cropped  with  culinary  vegetables.  In 
either  case,  a  portion  of  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  must 
be  fenced  off  as  a  reserve  garden,  in  which  there  must  be  a  pit 
or  a  hot-bed,  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  young  plants  for  the  green- 
house, and  for  the  beds  at  // ;  unless  the  cheaper  mode  is  adopted, 
of  having  this  done  by  contract  with  a  commercial  gardener. 

Expense  and  Management.  The  gardens  to  these  two  houses 
might  be  laid  out  and  planted  for  from  30/.  to  60/.  each,  according 
to  the  kind  of  trees  selected^  exclusive  of  the  reserve  gardens,  the 
green-houses,  and  the  graveling  or  paving  of  the  walks.  From 
there  being  flower-beds,  if  the  occupiers  of  the  houses  or  their 
servants  were  not  attached  to  gardening,  the  assistance  of  a  man 
for  each  garden  might  be  required,  on  an  average,  one  day  in  a 
week  throughout  the  year ;  which,  with  the  requisite  seeds,  plants, 
&c.,  might  bring  the  yearly  expense  of  management  to  about  1  oU 
This  is  supposing  that  the  watering,  and  other  attendance  required 
by  the  plants  in  the  conservatory,  were  chiefly  done  by  some 
part  of  the  family. 

Remarks.  These  gardens  are  particularly  well  calculated  for 
amateurs  who  are  fond  of  performing  the  operations  of  gardening 
themselves;  because  there  is  no  heavy,  dirty,  or  disagreeable 
work  required  in  them,  and  because  the  green-houses  would 
afibrd  recreation  during  winter. 
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A  double  detached  House^  with  the  Entrance  Porches  at  opposite 
Sides.  Fig.  106.  shows  a  common,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
effectual,  mode  of  arranging  and  placing  the  entrances  of  a  double 
detached  house,  so  as  to  make  it  have  the  appearance  of  a  single 
house.  In  this  case,  a  square  building,  containing  two  houses,  is 
entered  by  porches  at  opposite  sides;  and  there  are  back  entrances 
to  each  house,  communicating  with  the  area,  and  the  garden  be- 
hind each.  The  space  in  front  of  the  houses  is  divided  by  a 
wire  fence  in  the  centre ;  so  that  a  stranger  entering  from  the 
street,  and  proceeding  towards  either  house,  sees  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  front  garden ;  and  both  the  houses  and  gardens 
appear  to  him  to  be  one,  and  to  be  occupied  by  the  same  family. 
We  have  shown  in  this  figure  how  shrubs  and  low  trees  may  be 
distributed  so  as  to  aid  this  illusion.  Ench  house  contains  an  en- 
trance porch  and  staircase  (a),  dining-room  (^),  and  drawingroom 
(c),  with  a  recess,  which,  in  Elizabethan  houses,  is  called  a  bay 
(rf),  communicating  with  a  small  closet.  Between  the  two  houses 
there  is  a  pedestal  and  vase,  as  indicated  at  e;  and  on  the  lawns 
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(Ji  S*  *>  ^  ^^^  J)  there  are  no  flower-beds,  but  only  flowering 
shrubs  and  low  trees:  k  and  /  are  verandas;  m,  the  sunk  area, 
communicating  with  the  walk  by  steps,  and  leading  to  the  door 
of  the  back  kitchen ;  and  n  shows  the  descent,  by  a  few  steps,  from 
the  veranda  to  the  garden.  The  style  of  these  houses,  designed 
for  us  by  E.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Elizabethan ; 
and  >%.  107*  is  a  perspective  view,  showing  the  front  of  both 
houses  next  the  street,  and  the  entrance  front  of  one  of  them. 

The  object  in  laying  out  and  planting  these  gardens  we  shall 
suppose  to  be  a  display  of  choice  low  trees  and  shrubs,  but 
planted  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  require  much  expense  in 
keeping  the  garden  in  order.  Flowering  plants  we  shall  imagine 
to  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  except  some  in  pots  (which  may 
be  grown  in  a  reserve  ground,  or  supplied  for  a  fixed  yearly 
sum  by  a  commercial  gardener),  for  placing  in  the  balconies 
over  the  bays,  and  under  the  verandas.  The  adjoining  gardens 
we  shall  suppose  to  be  planted  much  in  the  same  manner ;  or, 
indeed,  in  any  manner,  provided  a  few  trees,  either  fruit-bearing 
or  ornamental,  are  sprinkled  through  them.  Such  gardens  will 
not  be  offensive  to  look  at,  especially  through  a  foreground  of 
low  trees;  and,  hence,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  proceed  on  the 
supposition  that  much  requires  to  be  planted  out,  that  is  hidden 
or  partially  concealed  by  trees.  The  ground  being  drained  and 
levelled,  and  properly  trenched  and  manured,  the  walks  may  be 
blocked  out ;  but  the  gravel  or  the  pavement  should  not  be  laid 
for  a  year ;  unless,  indeed,  the  walks  are  formed  of  pavement 
laid  on  stone  piers. 

We  would  first  plant  common  ivy  against  the  exterior 
boundary  wall,  but  not  against  the  wall  which  separates  the  two 
back  gardens.     This  ivy,  if  of  the  common  kind,  will  require  no 
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farther  attention  whatever ;  but,  if  giant  ivy  be  planted,  it  will 
require  nailing,  especially  when  it  reaches  the  coping  of  the 
wall,  as  its  claspers  do  not  adhere  nearly  so  well  to  brickwork 
as  the  common  ivy.     Against  the  wall  which  separates  the  two 
gardens,  we  would  plant  evergreen  and  deciduous  magnolias, 
Cean6thus  azureus,  rhotinia  serrulata,  Stransvae^'sia  glaiica,  Erio- 
b6trya  japonica,  Mahdnm  fascicul^is  and  M*  ^quifS^lium,  &c. ; 
Jksminum   revoliitum;    Cydonia  japonica    (not  because  it  re- 
quires a  wall,  but  because,  if  the  blossom  buds  are  picked  off 
before  expanding  during  summer,  the  plant  will  continue  in 
bloom  all  the  wmter) ;  Chimonanthus  fragrans ;  the  Banksian, 
Macartney,  and  other  evergreen  roses;  and  various   climbers 
and  twiners,  such  as  the  fragrant  Chinese  and  Japan  honey- 
suckles, peipetual-flowering  roses,  wistaria,  tecoma,  passiflora, 
&c     If  the  direction   of  the  wall  be  north  and  south,  then 
these  kinds  may  be  placed  on  both  sides  of  it ;  but,  if  it  should 
be  east  and  west,  then  the  more  tender  plants  should  be  placed 
only  on  the  south  side.     It  may  be  observed  here,  that  many 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  considered  somewhat  tender,  thrive 
better  on  the, north  side  of  a  wall  than  on  the  south  side,  pro- 
vided they  are  planted  in  dry  soil,  not  too  rich.     The  reason  is, 
they  are  not  so  soon  excited  by  the  action  of  the  sun  in  spring, 
and,  consequently,  not  so  liable  to  have  their  buds  and  young  shoots 
injured  by  spring  frosts.     On  the  other  hand,  from  the  want  of 
sun  to  ripen  their  wood  in  autumn,  they  are  more  liable  to  be 
injured  by  the  frosts  of  that  season;  but  this  evil  may  be  greatly 
lessened  by  keeping  the  soil  poor  and  dry,  which  will  prevent 
the  plants  from  making  long  succulent  shoots,  which  can  only 
be  ripened  by  the  full  influence  of  the  sun*   All  the  plants  above 
named,  with  the  exception  of  ceanothus  and  eriobotnra,  will 
succeed  perfectly  in  a  northern  exposure,  if  the  border  be  pro- 
perly prepared  with  sand  and  lime  rubbish,  and  the  subsoil 
rendered   thoroughly   dry.      Immediately  within   the  exterior 
boundary  walls  or  both  gardens,  we  would  plant  a  row  of  low- 
growing  evergreen  trees,  at  regular  distances,  among  which  we 
would  include  all  the  variegated  hollies  (unless  these  were  abun- 
dant in  the  adjoining  gardens),  the  box,  the  arbor  vitse,  the 
common  cypress,  the  red  cedar,  and,  in  some  places,  the  ever- 
green and  Lucombe  oaks,  and  the  cork  tree.     These  trees,  after 
they  have  grown  2  or  3  feet  higher  than  the  wall,  will  form, 
from  the  windows  of  both  houses,  a  foreground  to  tlie  exterior 
scenery ;  and,  therefore,  in  planting  them,  the  tall  and  broad- 
headed  kinds,  such  as  the  evergreen  and  Lucombe  oaks,  ought 
only  to  be  planted  where  there  is  something  to  conceal;  and 
the  tall  narrow-growing  kinds,  such  as  the  common  cypress,  the 
arbor  vitae,  &c.,  where  uie  exterior  objects  are  required  to  be  only 
h'ghtly  disguised.      Where  the  objects  beyond  the  boundary 
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are  such  as  may  be  looked  on  at  all  seasons  with  pleasure^ 
such  as  trees,  shrubs,  or  turf,  then  trees  of  low  and  slow  growth 
may  be  employed  instead  of  the  lai*ger  ones,  such  as  the  arbu- 
tus, the  myrtle-leaved  box,  inc.  Within  this  outer  boundary  of 
trees,  the  ground  may  be  sprinkled  with  evergreen  and  deci- 
duous low  trees  and  shrubs,  in  the  manner  iujdicated  in  the 
plan ;  none  of  these  shrubs  being  planted  in  large  masses,  so  as 
to  require  large  breadths  of  dug  soil ;  but  in  small  groups,  and 
nothing  done  to  the  soil  round  them,  except  preventing  the 
grass  from  growing  on  a  space  above  1  ft,  in  diameter  round  the 
stem  of  each  tree  or  shrub.  This  will  prevent  the  grass  from 
injuring  the  plants  while  young ;  and,  what  is  of  great  practical 
importance^  prevent  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  tree  or  shrub,  from 
th^  scythe  of  the  mower.  In  a  few  years,  when  the  shrubs  have 
acquired  strength,  the  grass  may' be  allowed  to  spread  as  near 
to  their  stems  as  the  closeness  and  shade  produced  by  their 
branches  will  admit.  It  will  be  observed,  that,  though  we  recom- 
mend keeping  a  naked  space  round  each  plant  for  several  years, 
till  it  has  acquired  sufficient  strength,  we  by  no  means  recom- 
mend digging  this  space,  except  in  the  case  of  standard  roses,  for 
the  more  tender  kinds  of  which  digging  is  necessary  for  the  sake 
of  applying  manure. 

After  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  planted,  the  whole  garden 
may  be  laid  down  in  gi*ass ;  the  surface  having  been  previously 
consolidated  and  raked  quite  smooth.  If  the  trees  and  shrufc^s 
have  been  planted  in  the  manner  which  we  have  already  directed  in 
p.  312.,  each  plant  will  stand  on  a  small  hillock,  which,  for  the 
lowest-growing  shrubs,  should  not  be  less  than  6  in.  high,  and  2  ft. 
broad  at  the  base ;  and,  for  the  larger  shrubs  and  trees,  not  less 
than  I  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide  at  the  base.  On  these  hillocks  no 
grass  seeds  should  be  sown ;  and  this,  besides  being  better  for 
the  trees,  by  preventing  their  roots  from  being  exhausted  by  the 
grass,  will  save  much  trouble  in  their  after-management,  by  ren- 
dering all  clipping  unnecessary.  When  trees  and  shrubs  are 
thickly  scattered  over  a  lawn,  only  the  glades  of  grass  can  be 
mown  with  the  scythe,  while  that  in  the  crowded  parts  is  obliged 
to  be  clipped,  either  by  a  person  using  hedge-shears  and  kneel- 
ing while  he  performs  the  operation,  or  by  using  grass-shears 
and  standing.  Either  of  these  operations  is  very  hard  and  dis- 
agreeable work;  and  they  are  rendered  quite  unnecessary  by 
the  hillock  manner  of  planting,  and  by  not  sowing  the  hillocks  with 
grass.  This  hillock  manner  of  planting  will  not,  probably,  be  ap< 
proved  of  by  many  practical  gardeners,  and  especially  jobbing 
gardeners,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  finish  their  planting 
by  rendering  the  surface  round  the  plants  quite  level.  Our 
readers,  however,  may  rely  on  its  being  by  far  the  best  mode 
for  the  plants ;  since  both  nature  and  experience  t.each  us  that 
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nothing  is  more  injurious  to  vegetation  than  having  the  collar, 
or  base,  of  the  stem,  which  ought  to  be  above  ground,  placed 
under  it,  and  covered  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  or  S  inches. 
Independently  altogether  of  the  use  of  these  hillocks  (which,  in 
form,  ought  to  be  broad  and  flattened,  and  have  concave  sides 
uniting  imperceptibly  with  the  level  surface  all  round),  their  effect 
in  giving  height  and  consequence  to  the  plants  on  them,  and  the 
variety  which  is  produced  in  the  play  of  lines  on  the  surface 
of  the  turf,  ought  to  be  an  additional  recommendation.  The 
expense  of  this  mode  of  planting  can  be  no  greater  than  that 
of  the  ordinary  mode,  except  that,  in  some  cases,  stakes  may  be 
required  to  tie  the  plant  to,  for  two  or  three  years ;  which,  in  the 
ordinai*y  mode  of  sinking  the  stem  in  the  soil,  may  be  dispensed 
with.  We  shall  not  obtrude  on  the  reader  a  list  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  for  this  garden,  as  from  those  we  have  already 
given  he  must  be  able,  in  some  degree,  to  make  a  selection  for 
himself. 

Expense  and  Management.  Supposing  the  length  of  the  back 
garden  to  be  150  fi.,  the  soil  moderately  good,  and  the  subsoil 
such  as  not  to  require  much  drainage,  the  expense  of  laying  out, 
and  blocking  out  the  walks,  may  be  20/.  or  26L  The  number  of 
trees  and  shrubs  required,  exclusive  of  the  ivy,  may  be  250,  at 
the  average  price  of  25.  each.  The  ivy,  the  grass  seeds,  and 
other  expenses,  may  amount  to  5/. ;  so  that  the  total  expense  of 
laying  out  and  planting  each  garden,  exclusive  of  purchasing  and 
laying  in  the  gravel  in  the  walks,  may  amount  to  between  8Bl. 
and  60/.  If  trees  and  shrubs  were  purchased  which  averaged  \s. 
each,  the  sum  would  be  reduced  to  from  40/.  to  50/. ;  or,  if  the 
average  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  6d.  each,  then  the  total 
would  be  reduced  to  from  S5L  to  40/.  The  expense  of  manage- 
ment, exclusive  of  taking  care  of  the  plants  in  pots,  would  be 
very  trifling.  If  the  walks  were  paved,  nothing  more  would  be 
required  than  mowing  the  lawn,  clipping  the  edges  of  the  grass 
along  the  walks,  sweeping  up  leaves,  and  cutting  off*  decayed 
flowers  or  dead  twigs,  all  which  need  not  cost  more  than  5/.  a 
year ;  and  for  a  similar  sum  a  commercial  gardener  would  keep 
the  veranda  stocked  throughout  the  year  with  boxes  of  migno* 
nette,  and  supply  a  succession  of  plants  in  flower,  during  the 
summer  months,  for  the  balcony. 

Remarks.  These  gardens  are  well  adapted  for  persons  who 
take  no  pleasure  in  seeing  the  operations  of  gardening  going 
forward,  and  who  are  rather  annoyed  than  otherwise  at  meeting 
a  gardener  in  walking  round  their  grounds*  Some,  also,  object 
to  having  a  gardener,  or  any  strange  man,  coming  about  the 
house;  and  in  this  case  there  would  be  as  little  of  that  as  there 
could  possibly  be  in  any  garden  where  a  handsome  display  was 
to  be  made;     The  mowing,  and  all  the  operations  required  for 
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these  gardens,  might  be  performed  in  the  mornings  between  six 
and  eight  o'clock. 

A  double  detached  Suburban  ViUa^  in  Porchester  Teirace^  Bays- 
*a>ater.  In  the  ground  plan^.  1 08.  the  entrances  to  the  two  houses 
are  on  opposite  sides,  on  the  same  principle  as  in  J^.  106.;  but 
here,  the  porches  not  being  so  conspicuous,  and  it  being  utterly 
impossible  to  see  any  considerable  part  of  both  at  the  same 
moment,  from  any  point  of  view,  the  illusion  is  more  complete. 
As  this  figure  represents  the  ground  plan  of  a  double  detached 
house  and  garden,  which  we  designed,  built,  and  laid  out 
for  ourselves,  we  shall,  as  a  detailed  illustration  of  the  mode  of 
laying  out  and  planting  this  division  of  fourth-rate  suburban 
gardens,  describe  it  at  some  length. 

The  object  was  to  build  two  small  houses,  which  should  ap- 
pear as  one,  and  have  some  pretensions  to  architectural  design ; 
being,  at  the  same  time,  calculated  for  invalids,  and,  there- 
fore, furnished  with  verandas  extending  nearly  round  the  whole 
building,  for  taking  exercise  in  during  inclement  weather.  The 
houses  form  part  of  a  row  of  detached  dwellings  lying  parallel 
to  a  street  (Porchester  Terrace,  Bayswater)  running  north  and 
south.  According  to  the  principle  we  have  laid  down,  the  diagonal 
of  the  square  ought  to  have  been  parallel  to  the  street,  instead 
of  one  of  its  sides ;  and  we  should  have  placed  the  building  in 
this  manner :  but,  on  stating  our  intentions  to  the  surveyor  of  the 
estate,  from  whom  we  took  the  ground  on  a  ninety-nine  years' 
lease,  he  objected  to  it,  as  it  did  not  appear  probable  that  it  would 
be  generally  followed  in  the  other  buildings  in  the  same  row,  and, 
therefore,  was,  in  his  opinion,  likely  to  disfigure  the  street 

Drainage^  Service-Pipesy  SfC.  The  soil  being  a  loam  on  a 
subsoil  of  gravel,  no  under-draining  was  required,  except  the 
drains  for  the  water-closets,  back  kitchen,  and  rain-water  pipes. 
For  these  purposes,  each  house  has  a  barrel-drain,  communi- 
cating with  the  sewer  in  the  street  The  general  surface,  and  all 
the  walks  in  the  back  garden,  incline  from  one  point  at  a,  to 
another  at  i,  where  there  is  a  drain  to  a  small  sewer  in  the  back 
lane.  From  the  point  a,  to  c  near  the  steps  up  to  the  front 
door,  the  surface  of  the  walk  and  the  adjoining  ground  is  nearly 
level,  but  slightly  inclining  to  c ;  and  from  c  to  the  street  en- 
trance {d)  there  is  a  gradual  slope  of  above  a  foot  There  is 
also  a  very  gradual  slope  of  the  general  surface  of  the  garden 
(say  of  3  in.),  from  the  margin  of  the  walk  a  c  d^  to  the  party 
wall  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  garden ;  and 
between  c  and  d  there  is  also  a  gradual  slope  (say  of  6  in.) 
towards  the  point  e.  In  consequence  of  these  inclinations  of 
the  ground  and  walks,  no  rain  ever  stands  on  the  surface, 
however  abundantly  it  may  have  fallen.  The  service  water- 
pipes  of  both  houses  are  laid  down  along  one  side  of  the  walks^ 
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from  d  to  aj  and  are  thence  conducted  to  main  cisterns  For 
the  supply  of  the  houses,  to  others  jointly  for  the  houses  and 
the  gardens,  and  to  other  cisterns  for  water-closets. 
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Sail^  Walks,  ^.  The  whole  of  the  ground,  except  the  part 
on  which  the  house  stands,  was  trenched  4  ft.  deep;  the  surface 
soil  of  what  was  excavated  for  the  foundation  and  basement 
story  of  the  house,  and  the  half  of  the  surface  soil  of  the  road, 
being  previously  distributed  over  the  garden  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  raise  the  ground  at  the  house  2  ft.  higher  than  the  footpath 
in  the  street.  Round  the  house  the  ground  was  kept  nearly 
on  a  level  for  some  feet  distant ;  after  which  it  was  made  to  de- 
cline equally  on  everv  side,  till  at  the  front  entrance  it  was  higher 
than  the  gravel  of  the  public  path  by  the  depth  of  the  sill  of 
the  gate ;  and  at  the  back  entrance  it  was  on  a  level  with  the 
path  of  the  public  lane.  Before  trenching,  the  ground  was  also 
limed,  and  thickly  coated  over  with  the  best  London  stable 
dung.  The  lime  was  introduced,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  adding 
calcareous  matter  to  the  earth,  but  for  forming  a  comparatively 
insoluble  compound  with  the  dung,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
being  all  emploved  by  the  roots  of  the  trees  at  once.  By  a  part 
of  it  being  rendered  comparatively  insoluble,  there  will  be,  as  it 
were,  a .  reserve  of  nourishment  in  the  soil  for  many  years  to 
come ;  because  it  is  well  known  that  time  and  the  soil  gradually 
dissolve  such  a  compound.  The  trenching  was  performed  in 
autumn,  and  in  the  following  spring  the  walks  were  hollowed 
out,  the  edgings  firmly  beaten,  and  planted  with  box,  and  the 
walks  laid  with  gravel,  and  immediately  after  very  heavily  rolled. 
The  Houses.  The  general  appearance  of  this  double  detached 
house,  as  seen  from  the  street,  is  shown  in^.  109.,  which  is  a 
portrait  taken  by  E.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  in  September,  1837.  The 
two  street  entrances,  or  gates,  are  shown  in  the  front  wall,  each 
having  two  small  niches  for  the  scrapers.  The  gates  are  of 
open  iron  rods,  hinged  to  stone,  without  the  intervention  of  wood, 
which  always  gives  a  temporary  appearance  when  joined  with 
iron-work,  especially  in  a  door  or  gateway  exposed  to  the  weather 
on  all  sides.  Consistency,  with  reference  to  durability  in  archi* 
tecture,  is  as  much  a  frmdamental  principle,  as  consistency  in 
point  of  effect ;  and  to  hang  an  open  iron  gate  to  a  wooden  door-* 
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frame  is  a  gfoss  violation  of  this  principle ;  and  one  which,  when 
it  occurs  on  the  very  threshold  of  a  residence,  gives  but  a  poor 
example  of  the  taste  which  may  be  expected  within.  Wooden 
lintels  to  the  entrance  gates  of  the  front  gardens  of  subur- 
ban houses  are  offensive  on  the  same  principle,  whether  the 
gates  are  of  wood  or  iron.  An  error  of  a  different  kind,  very 
frequently  committed  in  street  gates  and  railings,  is  that  of 
having  them  too  much  ornamented  for  the  style  of  the  house.' 
The  gates  of  these  two  houses,  and  the  railing  on  the  low  wall 
between  them,  are  composed  simply  of  straight  iron  rods,  pointed 
at  top ;  and,  instead  of  being  painted  of  a  pea-green,  as  is  very 
frequently  done,  they  were  coated  over  with  boiling  gas  tar,  when 
first  put  up,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  them  since.  This 
preserves  a  proper  gradation  from  the  front  railing  to  the  railing 
between  the  pillars  of  the  veranda,  which  is  of  a  more  ornamental 
description,  and  is  painted  of  a  stone  colour.  The  different  sides 
of  the  house  are  shown  in  the  three  accompanying  elevations* 

Fig.  110.  is  the  elevation  of  the  front,  or  side  next  the  street ; 
showing  the  domical  conservatory  {g  in  the  ground  plan^.  1 08.)  in 
the  centre ;  and  in  front  of  it  the  sculptured  vase,-  the  situation  of 
which  is  shown  at  o  in  the  same  plan.  The  iron  railing  over  the 
low  front  wall  is  omitted  in  this  elevation,  lest,  from  the  small- 
ness  of  the  scale,  it  should  create  confusion. 

Fig.  111.  is  the  elevation  of  the  entrance  front  to  the  house 
on  the  south  side ;  in  which  the  domical  conservatory  and  the 
vase  (6)  are  shown  on  the  lefl  hand ;  and  a  portion  of  the  green- 
house (r)  in  the  sunk  area  is  shown  on  the  right  hand. 

Fig.  112.  is  an  elevation  of  the  back  front  of  the  whole  build- 
ing ;  in  which  the  projection  n  in  the  ground  plan  {fig.  108.  in 
p.  326.),  within  which  is  the  office  of  the  Gardenet^s  Magazine^  is 
shown  in  the  centre ;  and  on  each  side  of  it,  in  the  sunk  floor,  are 
the  two  arched  openings  to  the  two  kitchens.  The  two  square- 
headed  doors,  immediately  under  the  windows  of  the  office  of  the 
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Gardener's  Magazine^  are  the  doors  to  the  dust-holes  and  gar- 
den cisterns  of  both  houses ;  and  the  dark  perpendicular  line 
which  separates  these  doors  is  intended  to  show  the  section  of 
a  door  in  the  party  wall,  which  has  been  introduced  in  that  situ- 
ation as  beinff  thinner  than  a  brick  wall,  in  order  to  admit  of 
the  doors  to  the  dust-holes  being  of  greater  width.  The  elevation 
of  this  door  and  the  party  wall,  and  a  portion  of  the  wall  and 
coping  over  the  door,  may  be  seen  on  the  right  side  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  south  entrance  front  ( Jig.  111.),    in  the  back  elevation 


may  be  seen,  at  the  extremes  of  the  right  and  left,  sections  of  the 
outer  boundary  walls  to  both  gardens.  The  sections  of  the 
steps  leading  down  to  the  sunk  area  in  this  elevation  need  no 
eiqplanation. 

The  GroundFloor  of  each  House  consists  of  aporch  and  veranda, 
terminating  at  one  end  in  a  water-closet  {Jig.  lOS.J),  and  at  the 
other  in  a  small  circular  conservatory  with  a  domical  roof  (g),  a 
view  of  the  plants  in  which  is  enjoyed  equally  from  both  verandas, 
as  weU'  as  vom  both  front  rooms :  A  is  the  dining-room,  with  a 
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recess  for  the  side-board ;  i  is  the  library,  with  two  large,  and 
three  small,  recesses  for  book -cases  ;  £  is  a  grating  over  the  sunk 
area  into  which  the  back-kitchen  door  opens,  and  which  commu- 
nicates, under  an  arched  opening  at  ^  with  the  ascending  steps 
(m).  The  aperture,  which  might  have  been  divided  so  as  to  form 
a  light  closet  to  each  house,  is  appropriated  to  the  house  on  the 
south  side,  and  now  forms  the  office  of  the  Gardener^s  Magazine. 
The  si;ink  floor  consists  of  a  front  and  back  kitchen ;  wine,  beer, 
and  coal  cellars  ;  pantry,  store  closet,  and  two  other  closets ;  and 
two  servants'  bed-rooms.  So  many  apartments  are  obtained  by 
making  use  of  the  space  under  the  veranda ;  in  which  space,  also, 
the  main  water  cistern  is  placed,  with  a  sink  under  it,  and  also  a 
fixed  safe.  The  dust-hole,  water  cistern  for  the  garden,  lumber 
closet,  and  servants'  water-closet,  for  each  house,  are  under  the 
apartment  n. 

Out-door  Arrangements.  The  front  gardens  are  divided  by  a 
light  wire  fence,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  pedestal  o,  sur- 
mounted by  a  handsome  sculptured  vase  of  Coade's  artificial 
stone.  The  back  gardens  are  separated  by  a  fined  wall,  which, 
though  only  10  in.  thick,  yet,  being  built  with  bricks  set  on  edge, 
and  not  having  the  ends  of  the  bricks  quite  flush  with  the  wall 
on  the  north  side,  has  a  flue  lefl;  in  it  4  in.  wide.  The  wall  on 
the  north  side  is  chiefly  covered  with  ivy ;  and,  consequently, 
the  surface  of  its  brickwork  is  entirely  concealed.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  back  gardens  is  a  double  shed  (p) ;  and  on 
the  south  side  of  the  party  wall  is  a  hot-house  (;),  and  a  green- 
house, or  glass  case  (r),  for  green-house  plants,  which  are 
trained  to  upright  wires  against  the  flued  wall;  one  species  to 
each  wire.  Over  each  rafter  of  the  hot-house  is  an  iron  rod, 
placed  so  as  to  be  about  4  in.  firom  the  glass,  and  connected 
with  light  horizontal  rods  for  the  purpose  ofsupporting  a  canvass 
covering  during  the  winter  nights,  or  in  very  hot  weather  in 
summer,  when  shading  is  reauired.  This  covering,  when  not 
in  use,  rolls  up  by  means  of  a  pulley,  on  a  rod  wuich  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  house,  so  as  to  be  completely  concealed 
from  the  sight,  and  secure  from  the  weather.  Xhere  are  similar 
canvass  coverings  for  the  glass  case  (r).  The  mode  in  which 
these  coverings  are  constructed  will  be  hereafter  described, 
s  is  a  double  wire  trellis  for  training  fruit  shrubs,  such  as 
gooseberries,  on  both  sides ;  and  in  we  south  garden  there  is 
an  additionfii  trellis  (/),  placed  on  a  dwarf  wall,  for  ornamental 
shrubs.  These  trellises,  the  dwarf  wall,  and  other  arrangements, 
will  be  better  understood  by  the  section/^.  113.;  in  which  a  is 
the  green-house,  with  the  flued  party  wall  behind ;  6  ^  the  two 
pav^  walks  in  the  sunk  area ;  c,  the  strip  of  grass  between  these 
paved  walks ;  dj  the  shelf  for  alpines  in  pots  i  e  e  e^  the  double 
trellises ;  ff^  the  gravel  walks;  ggg^  raised  beds  for  herbaceous 
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plants;  h  h^  borders  for  the  arboretum  and  fruticetum;  i  t\ 
miscellaneous  borders;  and  /,  the  southern  party  wall.  Be- 
tween the  dwarf  wall  under  the  trellis  and  the  glass  case,  or 
green-house,  the  ground  is  lowered,  so  as  to  form  the  sunk  area 
{b  c  b)^  which  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  floor  of  the  back  kitchen, 
and  that  of  the  hot^house  {q  in  ^.  108.)*  On  the  south  side 
of  this  area  there  is  a  stone  shelf  (u)  for  aipines  in  pots ;  on  the 
north  side,  the  green-house,  or  glass  case  (r),  before  mentioned ; 
and  the  space  between  has  a  paved  walk  on  each  side,  and  in  the 
centre  a  strip  of  grass,  as  already  shown  in  the  section  fig.  113.  In 
the  middle  of  this  small  grass-plot,  at  to,  is  a  socket  for  a  double 
clothes-post ;  that  is,  a  post  having  two  horizontal  arms  at  top, 
each  of  which  supports  a  clothes-line,  which  is  fastened  to  a 
hook  in  the  rafter  of  the  hot-house  at  one  end,  and  passes  over 
a  pulley  fixed  to  the  basement  of  the  veranda  wall  at  the 
other.  When  the  clothes-post  is  not  wanted,  it  is  taken 
down,  and  laid  in,  a  place  appropriated  for  it,  under  the  stone 
shelf  f/.  At  the  hot-house  end  of  the  grass-plot,  the  alpine 
shelf  terminates  in  a  shallow  cistern  for  marsh  plants,  and  a 
deep  cistern  at  v  for  aquatics.  Near  the  cistern  t;  is  a  sun-dial, 
and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  grass-plot  a  vase,  the  plinth 
under  which  forms  a  cover  to  a  liquid  manure  tank,  supplied 
from  the  water-closets.  The  double  shed  p  has  a  turret  with  a 
clock  in  the  centre  of  the  gable  facing  the  houses  (as  shown  in 
in  the  section^.  113.),  and  a  semicircular  window  in  the  centre 
of  that  towands  the  lane,  which  lights  the  lofts  of  both  sheds ; 
so  that,  from  whichever  side  it  is  viewed,  this  double  shed  is 
symmetrical,  and  appears  as  completely  a  single  one,  as  the 
double  detached  dwelling  to  which  it  belongs  appears  to  be 
only  one  house.  The  shed  belonging  to  the  north  house  is 
fitted  up  as  a  wash-house  on  the  ground  floor,  and  has  a  loft 
over.  The  shed  on  the  south  side  has  three  floors:  the 
middle  floor,  which  is  shown  in  the  plan,  is  one  step  above  the 
level  of  the  walks  of  the  garden,  and  the  ascent  to  it  from  the 
hot-house  is  by  four  steps.     In  it  there  is  a  potting  bench,  a 
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pump,  a  carpenter's  bench  ;  a  wooden  safe  for  preserving  fruit, 
bulbous  roots,  or  large  specimens  of  plants  that  will  not  lie  flat 
between  paper;  and,  against  the  walls,  a  small  glass  case  for  a 
garden  library  for  the  use  of  the  gardener,  and  shelves  for  seeds, 
roots,  tallies,  &c.  Beneath  the  potting  bench  are  bins  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soils,  broken  pots,  &c  :  the  empty  pots  beingkept 
in  regular  order  under  the  front  shelf  of  the  hot-house.  There 
is  also  a  wooden  staircase  to  the  floor  above,  and  a  stone  stair- 
case to  the  floor  below.  The  floor  below  contains  a  fireplace  for 
heating  the  hot-house  and  green-house,  with  a  space  for  fuel  or 
lumber,  and  the  remaining  space  is  used  for  growing  mushrooms, 
or  forcing  rhubarb,  chicory,  &c.  The  loft  floor  is  for  mats ;  the 
sashes  of  the  green-house,  which  are  taken  ofi*  during  the  sum- 
mer time ;  and  for  onions,  bulbs,  and  similar  articles ;  with  an 
opening  to  the  machinery  of  the  clock,  for  winding  it  up ;  and 
the  half  of  the  window,  before  mentioned,  opening  to  the  back  lane. 
The  smoke  from  the  fires  of  both  sheds  comes  out  through  the 
vertical  openings  between  the  columns  of  the  turret,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  incongruous  appearance  of  a  chimney  top  over  a 
clock ;  the  turret  beuig  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  vane  to 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind  to  both  houses.  At  xy^  in  the 
south  garden,  are  two  pits  for  green-house  plants,  4  ft.  deep,  with 
hollow  walls  and  hollow  bottoms ;  and  with  an  iron  rod  over  each 
rafter,  and  about  4  in.  above  it,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
canvass  covering  necessary  in  winter  a  few  indies  from  the  glass, 
so  as  to  preserve  a  non-conducting  vacuity  between  the  canvass 
and  the  glass.  The  part  of  the  wdls  of  these  pits  that  is  above 
ground  is  covered  with  ivy,  to  keep  them  warm.  The  bed  z  is 
for  a  perpetual  flora,  a  plan  of  which,  with  a  list  of  plants,  will 
be  hereafter  given  in  detail ;  and  the  border  at  1  is  a  trough 
with  a  brick  bottom  and  sides,  for  marine  and  bog  plants.  At 
8f  8f  8f  are  brick  pedestals,  9  in.  square,  and  1  ft.  high,  for 
supporting  vases,  or  pots  of  choice  plants  when  in  flower ;  or  which 
may  be  used  for  seats :  the  pedestal  indicated  at  m,  in  the  south 
garden,  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  in  Portland  stone ;  and  that 
at  a,  by  a  crouching  Venus  in  Austin's  composition.  At  2  2, 
in  the  front  garden,  are  brick  pedestals  supporting  bee-hives 
covered  with  earthenware  covers,  which  are  scored  to  imitate  a 
straw  hive ;  and  at  3,  in  the  back  garden,  is  a  Polish  hive,  fixed 
against  the  wall. 

The  Reserve  Ground  for  the  garden  occupied  by  us  is  rented 
from  Mr.  Hopgood,  a  florist  and  nurseryman.  It  lies  imme- 
diately on  the  other  side  of  the  lane  4  4,  the  door  to  it  being 
exactly  opposite  our  back  door  at  5,  and  is  more  than  double 
the  extent  of  the  whole  of  our  garden.  We  formed  in  it  a 
range  of  temporary  pits,  the  sides  being  of  wickerwork,  in 
which,  for  several  years,  we  made  use  of  the  sashes  of  the 
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green-house  r,  and  of  the  two  pits  x  y^  in  the  summer  season, 
for  growing  cucumbers  and  melons.  We  grew,  also,  in  this 
garden,  asparagus,  sea-kale,  tart  rhubarb,  strawberries,  an  ex- 
cellent collection  of  Lancashire  gooseberries  kindly  sent  us  by 
Mr.  Saul  of  Liancaster,  and  other  articles,  so  as  to  render  it  a 
useful  kitchen-garden,  as  well  as  a  reserve  ground. 

Fig.  1 14.  is  an  isometrical  view  of  the  house  and  both  gardens, 
in  which  will  be  observed  most  of  the  objects  described,  except 
the  trellises,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs;  which  are  omitted  to 
leave  the  ground  plan  more  distinct. 

General  System  of  Planting  both  Gardens.  The  object  being 
to  make  both  gardens,  as  well  as  both  houses,  appear  as  one, 
whether  when  seen  in  front  or  from  behind,  the  more  conspicu- 
ous ornamental  and  fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrubs  chosen 
for  both  gardens  were  of  the  same  kind ;  any  tree  placed  in  a 
particular  position,  at  the  angle  of  the  house,  or  adjoining  the 
back  or  front  entrance,  &c.,  or  of  a  particular  kind  or  form  (such 
as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon),  in  one  garden,  having  a  corresponding 
tree  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  other.  For  this  reason,  also,  double 
trellises  for  gooseberries,  &c.,  were  formed  in  both  gardens  in 
the  same  situations  {ssinj^.  108.  p.  S26.) ;  and  even,  to  a  certain 
extent,  similar  ornaments  were  introduced.  At  the  same  time, 
as  we  intended  to  occupy  the  house  and  garden  on  the  south 
side  ourselves,  we  introduced  a  gr^t  many  subordinate  trees  and 
shrubs  of  rare  kinds  into  that  garden,  which  were  not  planted 
in  the  other ;  and  pursued  a  system  of  management  and  culture 
which,  as  it  will  show  how  much  may  be  done  in  a  small  sub- 
urban garden,  we  shall  give  an  account  of  under  a  distinct  head, 
after  noticing  the  mode  of  planting  common  to  both  gardens. 

In  the  Front  Gardens  of  both  Houses^  close  by  the  entrance 
gate  to  each  ^rden,  there  are  the  following  trees  and  shrubs:  — 
a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  a  walnut,  a  sweet  chestnut,  a  purple 
beech,  a  i^us  jS6rbus,  a  i^rus  spect^bilis,  a  Prunus  Mahdleb^ 
a  scarlet  thorn,  a  laburnum,  purple  and  white  lilacs,  a  syringa, 
a  mountain  ash,  a  Zr^cium  barburum*  a  Clematis  Vitalba,  tiie 
common  and  giant  ivy,  and  the  Virginian  creeper.  These  1 S 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  in  two  groups,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance,  immediately  within  it ;  and  they  form  a  dense 
mass  of  shade  over  the  walk,  and  project  over  the  wall  into  the 
street.  This  produces  a  dark  shade,  both  without  and  within 
the  entrance  gates,  which  acts  like  die  case  of  a  telescope  to 
the  distant  glimpse  caught  of  the  steps  which  ascend  to  the  front 
door  of  each  house.  If  we  imagine  for  a  moment  that  there 
were  no  trees  or  shrubs  immediately  within  the  entrance  gates, 
the  total  want  of  shade  and  foreground,  and,  consequently,  of 
what  artists  call  effect,  would  be  felt  in  an  instant  by  every 
man  of  taste.     Embracing  the  angles  of  the  verandas   near  <r, 
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SO  as  tx)  connect  both  houses  with  the  scenery  as  far  as  the 
boundary  walls,  are  two  groups,  the  same  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs  being  planted  in  each  group ;  viz.  a  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
Robinia  vis^sa,  Sorbus  h^brida,  C(6ra8us  /%dus,  C  nigra,  C  sem- 
perflorens,  a  variegated  and  a  common  holly,  a  Portugal  laurel, 
pinaster,  Priinus  myrob^na,  Ameldnchier  Botryslpium,  a  decidu- 
ous cypress,  Phillip^rea  angustifblia,  Alwuha  jap6nica,  evergreen 
and  variegated  hollies,  Symph6ria  racem6sa,  Persian  lilac,  rose 
acacia,  and  Hibiscus  syriacus.  These  form  picturesque  masses, 
and  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  evergreens  to  look  well  in  the 
winter  season ;  while,  in  spring,  the  myrobalan  plum  comes  into 
flower  at  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  the  amelanchier,  and  then  the  bird-cherry, 
next  comes  the  S6rbus  pinnatifida,  and  then  the  Robinm 
visc6sa.  In  the  autumn,  the  purple  berries  of  the  bird-cherry, 
the  red  berries  of  the  sorbus,  and  the  white  snow-berries  have 
a  fine  effect;  as  have  the  coral  berries  of  the  holly  through- 
out the  winter  and  spring.  There  are  two  other  main  groups, 
the  one  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south,  of  the  pedestal 
and  vase  at  o,  in  the  separation  wire  fence.  These,  in  each  gar- 
den, consist  of  a  scarlet-flowered  arbutus,  rhododendron,  azdea, 
kalmia,  Cyd6nia  (Pyrus)  japonica,  mezereon,  M^pilus  arbutifolia, 
and  C^sus  purpiireus  and  sessilifolius,  the  two  latter  being  grafted 
standard  high.  From  the  windows  of  the  front  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  this  lengthened  group  makes  an  excellent  middle  dis- 
tance between  the  pillars  of  the  veranda,  with  the  clustering  foliage 
of  the  fig  and  the  grape  round  the  windows  of  the  dining-rooms 
of  the  two  houses  as  a  foreground,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs 
within  the  front  fence  as  a  distance.  In  winter,  the  fruit  of  the 
arbutus,  and  the  flowers  of  the  Cyd6nia  japonica,  make  a  fine 
appearance ;  and  the  latter  shrub,  which  is  indeed  a  truly  valuable 
one,  is  more  or  less  in  flower  during  the  whole  year.  Imme- 
diately within  the  front  fence,  which  consists  of  a  dwarf  wall 
surmounted  by  an  iron  railing,  is  a  row  of  variegated  hollies,  of 
as  many  kinds  as  there  are  plants ;  between  each  of  which,  when 
first  planted  in  1823,  was  a  standard  rose:  but  all  these,  as  well 
as  every  other  holly,  have  been  since  removed,  in  consequence  of 
the  vigorous  growth  of  the  hollies.  Among  the  hollies  are 
planted,  as  standards,  nine  thorns.  Those  next  the  entrance 
gates  are  the  scarlet,  that  in  the  centre  is  the  CVatae^'gus  glandu- 
16sa,  and  those  between  it  and  the  scarlet  thorn,  on  each  side, 
are,  the  double-blossomed  common  thorn,  C  tanacetif61ia,  and 
C  orientalis  (odoratissima).  The  double-blossomed  common 
thorn  comes  into  leaf  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before  any  other 
deciduous  tree  in  the  garden,  and  is  profusely  covered  with  its 
rich  white  blossoms,  which  dieoff  of  a  beautiful  pale  pink,  every 
year.     Had  it  been  a  single-blossomed  thorn  of  any  kind,  and, 
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consequently,  a  fruit-bearing  tree,  in  all  probability  it  would 
only  have  been  prolific  in  flowers  every  other  year,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  p.  191.  C.  glandulosa  comes  first  into  flower,  and 
produces  every  other  year  a  profusion  of  scarlet  berries;  though, 
if  the  blossoms  were  diinned  out,  there  would  be  a  crop  of  fi'uit 
every  year.  C.  tanacetifMia  b  an  upright,  fastigiate-growing, 
rather  singular-looking  tree,  with  large  yellow  fruit;  and  C  orien- 
talis  is  a  low  spreading  tree,  with  somewhat  drooping  branches 
and  coral-coloured  fruit  Had  the  variety  C  orientalis  sanguinea 
{Arb.  Brit^  p.  828.)  been  in  British  gardens  at  the  time  we  planted 
this  tree,  we  should  have  preferred  it,  its  fruit  being  of  a  very 
deep  port  wine  colour.  The  scarlet  thorns,  which,  in  both 
houses,  are  next  the  entrance  gates,  come  into  flower  at  the  same 
time  as  the  iP^rus  spectdbilis,  the  laburnum,  and  purple  and 
white  lilacs ;  and,  at  that  season,  when  these  groups  are  looked 
down  on  from  the  drawingroom  windows  of  both  houses,  they 
appear  like  gigantic  nosegays.  As  scarlet  thorns  seldom  set  their 
fruit,  they  generally  flower  profusely  every  year.  Between  the  en- 
trance gates  {d)  and  the  points  4r  4*9  in  hoth  gardens,  there  are,  close 
to  the  boundary  wail,  common  hollies,  planted  at  regular  distances, 
and  between  them  pears  and  plums  alternately  as  standards.  The 
plums  come  early  into  blossom,  and  form  a  fine  contrast  with  the 
dark  green  of  the  hollies.  The  pears  were  20  ft.  high  when  planted, 
and  bore  large  crops  of  fruit  for  several  years,  till,  with  the  plums, 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  obliged  to  be  cut  down,  on  account 
of  their  smothering  the  hollies  and  other  plants.  Behind  the 
hollies,  and  immediately  against  the  wall,  common  laurels  were 
planted,  and  nailed  against  the  wall  so  as  to  cover  it ;  but  plants 
of  the  giant  ivy  and  of  the  Virginian  creeper  being  planted  there 
at  the  same  time,  they  have  since  destroyed  the  laurels,  and  taken 
entire  possession  of  the  wall,  forming  a  rich  mantle  along  the 
coping. 

Between  the  line  of  hollies  and  the  walk  there  are  various  trees 
and  shrubs,  besides  fruit  trees ;  including  the  autumn-flowering 
mezereon,  of  which  there  is  a  large  plant  exactly  opposite  the  steps 
which  ascend  to  the  porch,  the  purple  laburnum,  the  weeping 
variety  of  the  common  oak,  Sorbus  vestita,  Qu^rcus  palustris  and 
Q.  Plex,  T^lex  opaca  and  /.  balearica,  the  hemlock  spruce,  the 
common  yew,  the  variegated  common  laurel,  the  scorpion  senna, 
white  and  yellow  broom,  ^dxus  balearica,  Spartium  virgatum, 
iiubus  pauciflorus,  Z<aurus  n6bilis,  Cornus  sibirica,  Jtiniperus  vir- 
gini^na,  Cupressus  sempervirens,  Philadelphus  hirsutus,  P;^rus 
nivalis,  i2h6s  ^legans,  and  a  great  many  others.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  walk,  between  the  points  c  and  d^  the  kinds, 
being  in  a  great  measure  concealed  from  the  road,  are  more 
rare  on  the  south  side  of  the  building  than  on  the  north  side ; 
and  include  SalisburiVz  /idiantif2>lia,  a  male  plant,  with  the  female 
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grafted  on  it;  JOiospfros  Z6tus,  a  very  handsome  tree,  of  which 
there  is  a  portrait  in  our  Arboretum  Britannicum ;  Macliira 
aurantiaca,  Magnol/a  purpurea,  Bentham/a  fragifera,  Mahonu;; 
ripens,  jPue5nia  Moitan^  Thea  viridis,  Illicium  floridinum.  Ca- 
mellia japonica,  Z^urus  D6bilis,  and  several  standard  roses. 

In  the  curvilinear  triangles  Sf  Sf  ^  o(  each  garden  are,  a  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  Siberian  crab,  dorylus  Cbluma,  a  quince,  a  ber- 
berry, a  filbert,  laurustinus,  rhododendrons,  Cbmus  m^  Jiini- 
perus  suecica,  and  various  others.  In  the  triangular  spot  in  the 
south  garden,  between  4*9  ^  and  th^  trellis  (/),  are,  a  weeping 
birch,  sweet  briar,  Halimod^ndron  arg6nteum,  grafted  standard 
high,  the  common  single-blossomed  furze,  Cyd6nia  japonica, 
£u6nymus  europse^us,  Swinga  rothomag^nsis,  Rhododendron 
maximum,  iidscus  aculeatus,  IL  hypoph^llum,  &c.  In  the  plot 
in  the  north  garden  extending  from  I  to  the  shed  p  are  some 
dwarf  apples,  and  various  roses  and  evergreen  shrubs ;  and  the 
party  wall  is  covered  on  that  side  with  ivy,  which,  by  protecting 
the  wall  from  cold,  contributes  to  the  warmth  of  the  greenphouse 
.  on  the  south  side ;  and  honeysuckle,  which,  with  the  shoots  of 
the  vines  from  the  glass  case  in  the  south  garden,  form  a  rich  and 
varied  mantling  along  the  coping ;  and  the  whole  has  a  most  agree- 
able effect  from  the  l^ck  windows  of  both  houses,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  that  of  the  office  of  the  Gardener^s  Magazine.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  here,  that  one  of  the  most  ornamental  shrubs  on 
this  piece  of  lawn  in  the  north  garden  is  the  common  jB6sa  canina 
of  the  hedges.  It  has  thrown  out  shoots  15  fL  in  length,  which 
bend  over  the  party  wall,  and  in  other  directions,  in  the  most 
graceful  manner.  It  continues  flowering  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer ;  and  in  autumn  and  winter  the  branches  are  borne  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  scarlet  hips.  The  laurustinus,  some  standard 
Noisette  roses,  Cyd6nia  jap)6nica,  and  the  double-blossomed 
furze,  on  this  lawn,  are  also  very  ornamental.  At  the  angle 
of  each  house,  between  4*  and  Ji  there  is  an  evergreen  holly, 
and  a  swan's  egg  pear  (the  latter  a  handsome  pyramidal-growing 
variety) ;  and  these,  when  the  building  is  viewed  from  the  lane 
behind,  connect  and  harmonise  it  with  the  cedars  at  4*9  and 
with  the  hollies  and  pear  trees  ranged  along  the  north  and  south 
party  walls,  from  n  to  d. 

Against  the  veranda  on  the  side  of  both  houses  next  the 
street,  there  is  at  each  angle  a  giant  ivy ;  next,  Cratss^gus  Pyra- 
cantha  and  Magnolia  grandiflora;  and,  round  the  dome,  Lo- 
nicera  flexu6sa,  Tecoma  capreol^ta.  Magnolia  cordata,  Rbsvi 
Boursaiilti,  Ayrshire  rose,  Wistiiria  sinensis,  and  Cyd6nia  japo- 
nica ;  and,  in  the  centre,  a  claret  grape,  on  account  of  its  purple 
foliage  in  autumn.  On  one  side  of  the  wire  fence,  near  the 
dome,  is  a  double-blossomed  furze,  and  on  the  other  a  Rtbes  san- 
guineum;  and,  in  front  of  the  kitchen  window  (the  semicircular 
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sunk  area  before  which  is  shown  in  the  plan),  are  Vinca,  mkjor 
and  minor,  and  Yticca  gloriosa. 

Against  the  verandia  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  are 
planted  Escallon/a  rubra,  Lonicera  grsLta ;  Magnolia  acuminata, 
M.  conspicua,  and  M.  grandifiora;  226sa-  mosch^ta,  PassifI6ra 
caenilea,  Wistaria  sinensis  and  frut6scens ;  China  roses,  budded 
on  iZosa  arvensis,  C^d6nia  jap6nica,  Jasminum  officinale,  K^rria 
jap6nica,  and  the  double-flowered  pomegranate.  Against  the 
veranda  on  the  north  side  of  the  building  are  honeysuckles 
of  different  kinds,  Virginian  creeper,  and  ivy ;  and  against  the 
east  side  are  honeysuckles,  ivy,  figs,  and  vines.  The  veranda 
all  round  the  building  is  roofed  with  glass,  and  under  it,  on  the 
south-west  and  east  sides,  are  trained  on  upright  iron  rods, 
placed  Sin.  apart,  figs,  grapes,  roses,  and  Magndlia  grandi- 
fiora ;  the  stems  of  all  these  being  conducted,  through,  the  area 
under  the  paved  floor  of  the  veranda,  to  the  ground  outside  of  it. 

Between  the  pillars,  immediately  within  the  panels  of  open 
iron-work,  are  placed  narrow  lK>xes,  the  exact  length  of  each 
opening,  which  are  £lled  with  small  pots  of  plants  in  flower, 
changed  throughout  the  year  as  they  go  out  of  bloom.  In 
autumn  and  winter,  these  are  chiefly  Russian  violets,  protected 
from  (rost  by  having  a  mat  thrown  over  them )  and,  in  spring, 
forced  hyacinths,  which  make  a  brilliant  display.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda,  a  collection  of  chrysanthe- 
mums are  placed  when  in  flower,  and  their  stems  being  tied 
to  the  rods  which  support  the  vines,  they  flower  beautifully  in 
the  month  of  October  and  November,  remaining  in  mild  seasons 
till  Christmas.  We  mention  this  for  the  sake  of  showing  that 
a  veranda  of  this  kind  is  capable  of  affording  a  great  deal 
of  floricultural  enjoyment  Under  the  veranda  on  the  north 
side  of  the  building  no  plants  are  trained,  the  occupier  pre- 
ferring to  be  without  them.  The  conservatory  ( g)  is  planted 
with  different  varieties  of  Cam61Ua,  and  the  piers  with  Erio- 
botrya  jap6nica,  Lonicera  flexuosa  and  jap6nica,  Wistslna 
sinensis,  Passiflora  cseriUea,  and  vines  :  the  latter  are  the  royal 
muscadine>  the  muscat  of  Zante,  muscat  of  Alexandria,  Money's 
West's  St.  Peter's,  and  the  black  Hamburg.  These  vines  are 
trained  round  the  inside  of  the  glass  dome,  and  produce  a  good 
crop  yearly.  The  door  shown  in  the  back  part  of  the  veranda 
has  the  panes  of  looking-glass ;  and,  before  the  camellias  grew 
large,  it  reflected  them,  as  seen  from  the  front  garden,  and  from 
the  road>  in  a  very  striking  manner. 

We  have  now  completed  the  planting  of  the  front  gardens ; 
and  all  that  remains  is,  to  state  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  among 
these  plants,  composing  much  the  larger  half  of  both  gardens 
was  next  sown  down  with  grass  seeds,  in  order  to  be  kept  in 
turf;   the  cropping  of  the  grass  among  the  stems  of  the  shrubs 
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being  done  by  hedge-shears.  As  a  finish  to  the  turfed  part  of 
the  gardens,  and  also  as  a  definitive  line  of  demarcation  between 
it  and  the  dug  part,  the  dwarf  pedestals  and  vases  at  4*  4*  ^^^^ 
introduced.  These  vases  also  harmonise  with  the  vases  which 
form  the  crowning  termination  to  the  pillars  of  the  veranda. 

Tke  Planting  common  to  the  Back  Gardens  of  both  houses  will 
not  require  many  details.  In  each  of  the  two  small  angles  be- 
tween the  back  entrance  and  the  shed  a  walnut  tree  is  planted, 
which,  having  been  20  ft.  high  in  1823,  soon  overshadowed, 
not  only  the  entrance,  but  even  the  roof  of  the  shed.  There  are 
also  common  ivy,  Virginian  creeper,  a  China  rose,  and  Lifcmnx 
b&rbartim  planted  in  these  angles,  from  which  they  are  trained 
over  the  shed  and  the  boundary  wall,  mantling  over  and  greatly 
enriching  both  from  the  lane.  The  other  trees  immediately  within 
the  eastern  boundary  wall  tfre  pears,  a  golden  pippin  apple,  and 
o  mulberry.  The  pears  are  the  Chaumontelle,  glout  morceau, 
'  Duchesse  d'AngouI^me,  Marie-Liouise,  and  beurre  Spence.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  north  shed  a  giant  ivy  and  a  vine  are  trained ; 
and  on  the  south  side  of  the  south  shed  Lionicera  japonica  and 
Cyd6nia  japonica.  The  fi-agrance  of  Lonicera  jap6nica  (the 
Loniceraflexudsaof  most  nurseries)  is  so  great,  when  in  flower, 
that,  when  coming  home  from  London  late  in  the  evenings,  when 
the  wind  has  been  in  the  west,  we  have  felt  its  sweetness  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  wall  of  the  north 
garden  which  faces  the  somth  is  planted  with  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines, and  the  east  wall  with  apricots.  Down  the  centre  of  the 
spaces  enclosed  by  the  trellisesy*^  a  row  of  standard  apple  trees 
was  planted,  chiefly  the  Hawthornden  and  other  early-bearing 
sorts,  as  it  was  intended  to  take  them  away  as  soon  as  they  pro- 
duced too  much  shade  on  the  ground  below.  The  north  side  of 
(he  party  wall  of  the  south  garden  was  planted  with  cherries  and 
plums,  and  with  standard  pear  trees,  at  regular  distances,  so  as  to 
produce  shade  in  the  summer  time  on  the  walk,  and  to  admit  the 
sun's  rays  during  winter.  Ivy,  honeysuckle  of  diflerent  sorts,  and 
climbing  roses,  were  subsequently  planted  against  this  wall ;  but 
the  ivy  has  now  taken  entire  possession  of  it,  and  forms  a  mantling 
covering  to  the  coping  from  one  end  of  it  to  another.  The  eastern 
boundary  wall  of  the  south  garden  is  planted  with  Chimondn- 
thus  fi*sigrans,  Magn^Im  Soufangeaoo,  Jasmlnumrevoliitum,  and 
ii6sa  BoursaAltf,  and  other  roses.  In  the  centre  is  a  plant  of  ivy, 
which  is  trained  with  a  single  stem  as  high  as  the  coping,  on 
the  top  of  which,  under  a  ohevaux-de-frise,  it  spreads  both  ways, 
and  forms  a  fine  mantling  canopv^  The  footpath  in  the  lane 
being  formed  over  an  old,  deep,  dry  ditch,  by  filling  it  in  with 
the  soil  of  an  old  grubbed  up  hedgerow,  it  occurred  to  us, 
when  building  the  wall,  that  it  would  form  an  excellent  place  for 
the  root  of  a  vine.    We  accordingly  had  a  small  hole  left  in  the 
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wall,  about  a  foot  under  the  surface,  and,  in  due  time,  thrust 
through  it  a  strong  three-years-old  cuttuig  of  the  black  Ebtm- 
burg  4  ft  in  length,  which  has  since  grown  with  extraordinary 
vigour,  mounting  to  the  tops  of  the  pear  trees,  and  producing 
abundance  of  fruit,  which,  in  fine  seasons,  are  colour^  (though 
not  ripened),  and  which  give  the  whole  a  character  of  Italian 
scenery,  admirably  in  keeping  with  the  veranda  round  the  house. 

The  edgings  to  the  walks  of  both  back  gardens  are  of  box. 
That  of  the  front  gardens,  from  d  to  4*9  was  originally  of  turf;  but 
the  grass  not  growing  well,  in  consequence  of  the.xrowded  state 
and  greatly  increased  size  of  the  shrubs,  we  found  it  advisable, 
some  years  afterwards,  to  substitute  an  edging  of  brick,  laid 
flatwise,  without  mortar,  alternately  header  and  stretcher;  and 
which,  joining  in  with  the  turf  on  each  side,  soon  became 
covered  with  weather  stains,  and  now  forms  altogether  an  ad- 
mirable edging  for  this  description  of  garden :  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  kind  of  architectural  string-course  or  band,  which, 
expanded  into  a  parallelogram  or  square  basement,  as  at  a  or  4*9 
forms  an  excellent  foundation  for  erecting  a  pedestal  for  a  statue 
or  a  vase.  It  also  harmonises  with  the  band  of  brick  laid 
on  edge  which  forms  an  apparent  basement  round  the  veranda. 
Having  now  given  a  general  view  of  the  laying  out  and  plant- 
ing of  both  gardens,  Uie  remaining  part  of  what  we  have  to 
say  respecting  this  design  will  be  hmited  to  the  south  garden, 
or  that  which  is  in  our  own  occupation.  The  north  house  is  let 
to  parties  who  care  litde  about  gardening;  but,  as  they  are  pre- 
cluded in  the  lease  from  either  taking  down  or  planting  trees, 
or  adding  to  or  taking  from  the  house,  without  our  permission, 
the  general  appearance  of  both  gardens,  as  seen  from  the  road 
in  front  and  the  lane  behind,  is  the  same ;  though  the  greater 
part  of  the  back  garden  of  the  north  house  is  now  under  grass.* 

A  main  object  that  we  had  in  view  in  binding  down  our 
tenant  neither  to  add  to,  nor  take  anything  from,  the  exterior 
of  the  house,  without  our  permission,  was,  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  effect  of  the  two  dwellings ;  and  to  prevent  that  ap- 
pearance so  common  about  London,  of  one  half  of  a  double 
detached  house  being  painted,  whitewashed,  or  otherwise  reno- 
vated, and  the  other  half  not  so.  We  also  wished  to  prevent 
the  placing  on  the  chimney  tops  of  any  of  those  unsightly  con- 
trivances for  curing  smoky  chimneys  which  are  so  common  in 
and  about  London ;  undertaking,  however,  that,  if  the  chimneys 
should  smoke,  we  would  cure  them,  or  grant  permission  for  this 
being  attempted  in  any  way  the  occupier  chose.  A  certain 
number  of  the  trees  in  both  the  front  and  back  gardens  being 
also  necessary  to  preserve  unity  of  appearance,  a  list  of  these 
was  given  to  the  tenant,  who  was  bound  not  to  cut  them  down 
without  leave.     We  mention  these  particulars,  to  afibrd  hints 
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to  Others  intending  to  build  double  detached  iiouses,  which  every 
person  of  observation  will  allow  are  frequently  disfigured  for 
want  of  some  similar  arrangement. 

Culture  and  Management  qftlie  south  Garden.     The  following 
particulars  respecting  the  planting,  management,  and  changes 
w[^ich  have  taken  place  in  the  garden  in  our  occupation,  from 
the  autumn  of  182S,  when  the  exterior  of  the  house  and  the 
boundary  walls  of  the  garden  were  completed,  till  the  autumn  of 
18S7,  when  this  account  was  drawn  up,  may 'not  be  without 
their  use,  in  showing  how  much  may  be  effected,  and  how  much 
interest  and  enjoyment  produced,  on  a  very  limited  spot,  and 
in  a  moderate  space  of  time.     We  do  not  ofier  this  gardening 
history  as  an  example  to  be  generally  imitated ;  but  rather  as 
to  show  what  may  be  done,  where  there  is  the  inclination  and 
the  means.     We  have  already  described  the  manner  in  which 
both  gardens  were  laid  out,  and  planted  for  general  effect, 
whether  seen  from  the  public  road,'or  street,  in  front  (Porchester 
Terrace),  or  from  the  road  at  the  back  (Craven  Lane).     While 
this  general  efiect  was  studied  with  reference  to  both  gardens, 
the  south  mrden,  which  we  intended  for  our  own  occupation, 
was  planted  with  specimens  of  almost  all  the  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs  that  could,  in  1823  and  1824,  be  procured  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries ;  our  object  being  to  allow  the  whole  to  grovii«p 
together  as  long  as  they  could,  in  order  to  study  the  species  Ind 
varieties;  and  then  to  thin  out,  by  degrees,  all  the  finer  kinds 
rendered  weak  by  the  stronger  kinds,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
retain  the  stronger  kinds  for  general  effect;  and  to  thin  out  the 
stronger  kinds  as  soon  as  they  began  so  far  to  injure  one  another 
as  to  become  unsightly.     In  this  way,  we  had  the  satisfaction  o^ 
as  it  were,  passing  in  array  before  us  a  living  specimen  of  almost 
every  shrub  and  tree  propagated  in  the  London  nurseries ;  the 
*onIy  exceptions  being  those  kinds  of  which  plants  could  not  be 
procured,  and  those  of  which  the  varieties  were  too  numerous  for 
admission  in  our  limited  space.     Among  these  were  the  pines 
and  firs,  the  willows,  the  oaks,  and  the  roses ;  though  of  these 
last  we  had   100  select  sorts,  chiefly  standards    alid  budded 
dwarfs.     With  respect  to  fruit  trees,  we  planted  above  fifly  kinds 
of  apples,  nearly  as  many  kinds  of  pears,  and  a  corresponding 
number  of  plums  and  cherries,  with  some  peaches,*  nectarines, 
apricots,  figs,  and  vines.     We  planted  all  the  best  gooseberries 
on  both   sides  of  the  double  trellis  //;  and  from  these,  and 
all  the  fruit  trees,  even  to  the  walnut,  filbert,  mulberry,  med- 
lar, quince,  true  service,  and  almond,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  sweet  chestnut  (thtee  successive  trees  of  that  species 
having  died),  we  have  had  fruit     Many  of  the  trees,  as  soon  as 
they  began  to  bear,  we  were  obliged  to  cut  down  to  make  room 
for  the  others ;  and  there  are  not  now  above  six  sorts  of  apples, 
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fifteen  of  pears,  three  of  cherries,  and  three  of  plums,  remaining. 
The  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  all  of  which  bore  fruit, 
were  rooted  out,  about  seven  years  ago ;  and  also  a  number  of 
the  vines,  which  bore  most  abundant  crops. 

In  the  iiot-house,  for  the  first  year,  we  grew  melons ;  and,  for 
the  next  two  years,  pine-apples ;  though  we  did  not  grow  die 
latter  very  well,  as,  from  the  house  being  heated  by  a  flue,  and  the 
air  bemg  dry,  the  plants  were  stunted  and  thrown  prematurely 
into  fruit,  which,  however,  though  small,  contained  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  saccharine  juice  of  the  plant,  than  if  it  had  been 
properly  grown,  and  consequently  swelled  to  a  large  size.  We 
mention  this  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  highly  flavoured  fruit 
is  not  always  a  proof  of  good  culture  on  the  part  of  the  gardener; 
and  also  that,  when  large  fruit  is  the  object,  the  pine  plant  should 
be  kept  in  a  growing  state  during  the  whole  course  of  its  culture. 
Whenever  a  pine  plant,  a  palm,  a  bulb,  a  grass,  or  any  mono* 
cotyledonous  plant  of  a  certain  age,  and  in  good  health,  has 
Teceived  a  check,  either  by  the  withdrawal  of  heat  or  of  moisture 
for  a  short  time,  when  these  stimuli  are  reapplied,  the  plant  will, 
in  all  probability,  produce  flowers ;  or,  as  the  technical  phrase  is, 
when  speaking  of  the  pine,  *^  start  into  fruit."  About  this  period, 
we  also  fruited  Cattley's  guava,  and  had  the  cherimoyer,  and 
oftker  tropical  iruit  trees,  on  the  back  wall,  grapes  under  the 
rsffiers,  and  cucumbers  in  boxes.  In  1830,  this  house  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  a  representative  system  of  tropical  plants  in 
pots;  but  it  is  now  (1837)  only  occupied  with  grapes  and 
figs.  It  has  been  heated  successively  by  flues  and  tan,'  by  flues 
without  tan,  by  hot  water  in  the  common  method,  and  by  Per- 
kins's system  of  hermetically  sealed  hot-water  pipes.  In  altering 
the  interior  of  the  house  to  fit  it  for  a  representative  system,  we 
excavated  the  floor  5  ft.  in  depth,  so  as  to  form  a  large  tank  for 
water,  which  collected  there  from  the  gravelly  subsoil,  and  added* 
considerably  to  the  quantity  supplied  by  the  pump  in  the  shed. 
Over  this  tank  there  was  a  paved  floor  supported  on  piers ;  and 
on  this  floor  a  stone  shelf  in  front  and  At  the  ends,  and  a  broad 
stone  platform  in  the  centre,  in  lieu  of  the  pit,  were  erected ; 
and  on  these  the  pots  for  the  representative  system  were  placed, 
and  earthed  up  nearlv  to  the  brim.  The  number  of  plants  re- 
quired to  represent  all  the  orders  and  tribes  of  hot-house  plants 
in  cultivation  in  Britain  in  1830  was  eigh^-two ;  and  this  num-' 
ber  of  pots  was  arranged  on  the  shelf  and  the  platform.  For 
such  of  the  orders  as  we  could  not  procure  plants,  we  had  pots 
merely  filled  with  sand,  to  distinguish  them  firom  the  others,  with 
labels  bearing  the  names  of  the  ordefs  and  tribes  for  which  they 
were  intended.  Through  tlie  kindness  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  and 
Mr.  Alton  of  Kew,  we  were  enabled  to  procure  plants  to  represent 
the  greater  number  of  orders ;  and  these  were  inserted  in  their 
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proper  places,  with  the  name  of  the  order  and  tribe  on  one  label 
and  that  of  the  plant  on  another.  In  the  centre  of  the  front  shelf 
there  was  a  cistern  for  the  orders  represented  by  aquatics ;  in 
which  we  had  i\ipyrus,  NeUtmbittm^  Pontederia  crassipes,  &c* 
The  labels  were  of  porcelain,  written  on  with  Indian  ink,  and 
varnished ;« those  for  the  orders  and  tribes  beinff  a  size  larger 
than  those  for  the  specific  names  of  the  plants.  The  plants  and 
the  labels  were  so  placed  as  to  be  seen  and  read  from  the  path. 
The  great  heat  and  constant  attention  required  to  keep  these 
plants  in  order  being  wanting  after  the  first  winter,  and  in  the 
second  winter  the  pipes  having  burst  with  the  frost,  they  all 
died,  and  we  have  never  had  the  courage,  nor,  indeed,  could  spare 
the  time,  to  renew  them. 

The  green-house  (r)  was  originally  planted  with  peaches  and 
nectarines  against  the  back  wall ;  and  with  cucumbers,  melons, 
and  gourds  in  the  border.  In  the  second  year,  we  divided  the 
border  into  compartments,  by  cross  walls  of  brick  on  edge  laid 
in  cement ;  and  in  every  alternate  compartment  we  laid  a  layer 
of  rotten  stable  dung,  powdered  bones,  and  sugar-maker's  scum, 
filling  up  the  compartment  with  very  rich  sandy  loam  and  lime 
rubbish.  In  this  we  planted  two  vines  close  against  the  back 
wall,  and  two  between  the  back  wall  and  the  front ;  training  the 
latter  on  two  horizontal  iron  rods,  fixed  at  about  14  in.  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  .The  vines. had  been  five  or  six  years  in, 
large  pots  before  they  were  turned  out,  and  began  to  bear  im- 
mediately. In  1829,  they  bore  an  enormous  crop,  as  did  those 
trained  against  the  back  wall,  and  outside  the  glass  frames  on 
the  coping.  In  1830,  we  removed  all  the  peaches  and  most  of 
the  vines,  and  planted  against  the  back  wall  a  representative 
system  of  green-house  plants ;  that  is,  one  plant  of  every  order 
and  tribe  requiring  the  protection  of  a  green-house  in  the  climate 
of  London.  Most  of  these  plants  still  remain,  and^are  in  a 
thriving  state,  though  they  have  had  no  fire  heat  for  the  three 
last  winters.  Amongthem  is  the  dwarf  fan  palm,  which  has 
grown  vigorously.  The  border  we  planted  with  Cape  bulbs, 
especially  ixias  and  their  allied  genera. 

The  pit  X  was  for  two  years  devoted  to  the  culture  of  melons, 
and  in  it  we  fruited  the  water-melon  in  1825.  In  the  pit  ^,  cu- 
cumbers were  chiefly  grown.  In  1826,  both  pits  were  filled 
with  green-house  plants,  chiefly  natives  of  Australia  and  the 
Cape;  and  a  good  collection  was  kept  in  them  till  1835,  when 
we  presented  the  sashes  to  a  friend,  and  filled  up  the  pits  with 
soil ;  planting  the  one  with  a  collection  of  hyacinths,  and  the 
other  with  a  collection  of  pseonies.  The  hyacinths  flowered 
beautifully  the  first  year,  but  during  the  second  winter,  from 
neglect,  the  bulbs  were  entirely  eaten  by  the  snails.  This  bed 
has  now  some  varieties  of  China  roses  planted  in  it;  and  on  both 
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beds  the  ivy  is  allowed  to  make  advances  from  the  side  walls ;  so 
that  both  will  soon  be  evergreen  masses,  and  require  no  attention 
whatever. 

The  bed  z  was,  for  the  first  year,  devoted  to  culinary  vege- 
tables; but,  in  1825,  an  arrangement  of  herbaceous  plants  was 
made  in  it,  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  an  equal  number  of  each 
of  the  most  common  colours  among  flowers  was  in  bloom  every 
month  in  the  year,  except  in  December  and  January.  In  1830, 
the  trees  surrounding  this  bed  having  completely  overshadowed 
it,  as  well  as  the  pity,  the  herbaceous  plants  were  removed,  and 
only  bulbs  and  a  few  shrubs  were  allowed  to  remain.  As  the 
trees  are  rapidly  increasing  in  size,  the  next  change  will  be  to 
turf. 

In  the  small  compartment  under  the  south  boundary  wall, 
marked  1  in^.  108.  p.  326.^  we  had  at  onetime  a  tank  of  salt  water, 
in  which  we  grew,  or  rather  kept  alive  for  a  year,  several  marine 
fuci.  These  were  collected  for  us  on  the  sea  shore  at  Leith,  by 
Mr.  Bamet  of  the  Experimental  Garden,  Edinburgh,  and  sent  by 
him,  attached  to  the  stones  on  which  they  grew,  in  a  cask  of  salt 
water.  We  also  grew  in  this  compartment,  for  two  or  three  years, 
jRubus  Chamsemorus,  received  from  Mr.  Bamet,  it  having  been 
dug  up  by  him  on  the  Portland  Hills,  near  Exlinburgh,  and  sent 
to  us  in  masses  of  turf  (divetts,  Scotch)*  There  were  in  the  same 
compartment,  ilubus  arcticus,  some  American  cypripediums, 
and  British  Orchideae.  In  a  few  years,  these  gave  way  to  vac- 
ciniums  of  different  kinds,  Oxyc6cco8  palustris  and  macroc&r- 
pus,  Trientalis  grandifl6ru8  and  europas^us,  and  some  other 
peat-earth  American  plants,  received  from  G)L  Carr  of  Bar- 
tram's  Botanic  Garden,  Philadelphia.  Subsequently,  these  beds 
were  filled  with  a  collection  of  hardy  ferns  (of  which  family  we 
had  at  one  time  60  species,  partly  in  the  open  air,  but  chiefly  in 
the  hot^liouse),  received  from  Mr.  Barclay  of  Bury  Hill,  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  and  Mr.  Alton; 

The  plot  enclosed  by  the  double  trellis,^ was  originally  l^d 
out  in  beds,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  plot  in  the 
north  garden ;  and,  in  the  beds  of  both  gardens  (for  the  north 
garden  was  two  years  in  our  possession  before  the  house  was  let), 
we  passed  in  review  specimens  of  all  the  culinary  vegetables 
grown  in  British  gardens,  including  salsify,  skirret,  cardoons, 
asparagus,  artichokes,  sea-kale,  rocambole,  and  even  the  roots 
of  ^noth^ra  biennis,  and  ofSt&chys  palustris;  and  the  Bath 
asparagus,  that  is,  the  flower-stalks  of  Ornith6galum  pjrrenkicum : 
the  stachys  roots  having  been  brought  into  our  notice,  about  that 
time,  by  Mr.  Houlton,  a  surgeon,  at  Paddington;  and  the 
ornitho^um  flower-stems  by  Mr.  Capper  of  Bath.  In  1826, 
the  cross  beds  in  the  south  garden  were  destroyed,  and  the 
ground  laid  out  in  three  longitudinal  beds,  with  side  walls  of 
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brick  on  edge,  laid  in  cement,  so  as  to  raise  them  to  the  height 
of  18 in.  above  the  alleys;  and,  in  order  to  cover  these  brick 
walls,  an  edging  of  box  was  planted  outside  of  them,  which,  in 
three  years,  grew  as  high  as  the  bricks,  and  has  ever  since  com- 
pletely conceded  them.  For  three  years,  these  beds  were  planted 
with  florist's  flowers;  and  in  them  we  had  above  150  sorts  of 
tulips,  nearly  half  that  number  of  ranunculuses,  anemones,  pinks, 
carnations,  primroses,  polyanthuses,  and  even  dahlias.  In  1881, 
the  florist's  flowers  gave  way  to  a  representative  system  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  with  which,  as  fiur  as  the  plants  are  alive,  they 
are  still  occupied. 

The  bed  2,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  from  the  Polish  bee- 
hive to  the  comer,  was  devoted  to  low-growing  herbaceous 
plants  of  the  more  rare  and  beautiful  kinds,  intermixed  with 
select  bulbs ;  and  against  the  wall  were  varieties  of  China  roses., 
fuchsias,  Alo^'sia  citriod6ra,  and  other  half-hardy  shrubs,  with  Chi- 
mon^nthus,  and  the  other  kinds  enumerated  in  p.  339.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  plant  of  ivy,  trained  to  a  single  stem  till  it 
reaches  the  top  of  the  wall,  when  it  branches  to  the  right  and 
left,  so  as  to  cover  it  with  an  evergreen  mantle.  There  is  also 
a  vine,  the  root  of  which,  as  already  observed,  is  in  the  lane, 
and  the  stem  brought  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  under  ground ; 
and,  as  the  roots  run  along  in  an  old  road-side  ditch  that  was 
filled  up  when  the  wall  was  built,  it  grows  with  great  vigour,  and 
produces  a  fine  effect  among  the  foliage  of  the  ivy  and  the  pear 
trees,  some  of  its  shoots  reaching  theur  summits,  and  reminding 
the  spectator  of  the  south  of  Italy. 

The  border  between  the  trellis^y*  and  the  walk  in  the  south 
back  garden  was  originally  plant^  with  a  complete  collaction 
of  strawberries,  nam^  agreeably  to  the  Horticultural  Soifat/s 
Catalogue  qfFndts;  but,  in  1826,  these  were  removed,  and  the 
border  was  divided  by  flints  and  vitrified  bricks  into  464  small 
divisions,  to  contain  mat  number  of  orders  and  tribes;  and,  con- 
sequently, representing  the  whole  v^etable  kingdom,  hardy  or 
tender,  indigenous  or  exotic,  cultivated  in  Britain.  All  the  hardy 
species,  ligneous  and  herbaceous,  that  we  could  procure,  were  in- 
serted in  their  proper  places ;  and  as  many  of  the  green-house 
and  hot-house  species  necessarv  to  represent  orders,  as  we  could 
obtain,  were  planted  out  in  the  summer,  and  taken  up  again 
in  autumn,  and  kept  under  glass  till  the  following  spring.  In 
1830,  we  removed  all  the  flints  and  vitrified  bricks,  and  took 
up  all  the  plants,  substituting  for  a  universal  representative  sys- 
tem one  limited  to  the  representatives  of  the  htt'dy  trees  and 
shrubs  cultivated  in  Britain,  amounting  to  58  species.  In  the 
same  border  was. planted  a  complete  collection  of  hardy  bulbs, 
especially  narcissi.  The  stronger-growing  trees  and  shrubs  in 
this  miniature  arboretum  are  taken  up  every  other  year,  and 
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their  roots  reduced,  in  order  to  keep  them  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions. Tite  border  between  the  trellis  t  and  the  walk  is  planted 
with  a  selection  of  dwarf  roses,  all  budded*  They  were  pro- 
cured from  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  in  1824;  and,  tliough 
they  have  never  been  taken  up  and  replanted,  they  still  continue 
to  grow  and  flower  with  considerable  vigour.  Among  them  is 
planted  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  the  most  ornamental  bulbs* 
Against  the  side  next  the  walk  of  the  trellis  t  are  planted  showy 
flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Cydonia  japonica,  Btbes  sanguineum, 
/Tibiscus  syrlacus,  double-flowering  peach,  and  a  variety  of 
others,  including  several  kmds  of  honeysuckle,  and  upwards  of 
twenty  varieties  of  China  and  climbing  roses ;  among  which  are 
the  Rose  de  Lisle,  R6sa  Boursadlti,  i2.  Drummondi,  R.  ri^ga, 
and  R.  Russellmno. 

The  north  side  of  this  trellis  is  covered  entirely  with  the  red 
Warrington  gooseberry,  which  bears  abundant  crops  every  year ; 
and  the  fruit,  being  in  the  shade,  hangs  on,  in  a  dry  season,  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  after  it  is  ripe ;  but  in  a  wet  season,  or  when 
flies  are  very  abundant,  it  bursts,  or  is  rendered  unfit  for  use,  in 
less  than  half  that  time. 

The  border  under  the  south  boundary  wall,  marked  t  in  the 
section^.  1 13.  in  p.  SSI.,  was  originally  planted  with  fruit  trees 
to  be  trained  against  the  wall,  and  subsequently  with  ivy  and 
standard  fruit  trees,  and  with  difierent  species  of  D&phne  placed 
at  regular  distances.  Between  the  daphnes  were  pceonies  and 
bulbs;  and,  next  the  box  edging,  a  collection  of  difierent  sorts  of 
crocuses,  mixed  with  snowdrops  and  the  early-flowering  species 
of  Scilla.  At  one  period,  we  attempted  to  grow  a  collection  of 
moss^  in  this  border,  and  procured  a  cart-load  of  common  live 
moHjpfrom  Mr.  Mcintosh  of  Claremont,  as  a  nidus  to  grow  the 
finer  sorts  in. 

The  stone  shelf  for  alpines  {u  inj%.  108.  p.  326.)  contained,  at 
one  time,  600  species  in  small  pots,  all  named,  including  Cuscuta 
europse^'a  and  Orobanche  major :  and  the  cistern  at  the  end  next 
the  hot-house  contained,  in  pots,  ^^ymphae'^a  alba,  Miphar  advena, 
5cirpus  lacustris,  T^pha  latifolia,  Sagittiria  sagittifblia,  and  other 
aquatics,  all  of  which,  though  crowded  together,  flowered  luxu- 
rifOitly ;  the  buUrush  growing  several  feet  higher  than  the  end 
of  the  hot-house.  The  shallow  cistern,  in  which  the  water  stood 
at  only  the  depth  of  1  in.,  contained,  also  in  pots,  Comaruni 
paldstre,  Adtomus  umbellatus,  Calla  europse^a,  Caltha  paldstris, 
and  a  number  of  others,  all  of  which  flowered.  In  this  substi- 
tute for  a  mai#i,  we  also  kept  Dr6sera,  Lycopodium,  fiph^gnum, 
Marchant/o,  and  several  other  mosses  and  lichens. 

That  portion  of  the  garden  which  is  under  turf  was  inter- 
spersed with  crocuses,  snowdrops,  narcissi,  scillas,  hyacinths, 
and  other  bulbs,  in  great  quantities,  near  the  roots  of  the  trees 
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and  shrubs.  Besides  these,  broad  irregular  patches  of  cowslips, 
with  sweet-scented  violets,  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  4&isies,  were 
introduced  ;  and  these,  particularly  the  cowslips,  produced  a  fine 
effect  in  the  spring  months.  About  1829,  it  became  necessary 
to  cut  down  several  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  which  had  al]*eady, 
in  many  places,  destroyed  the  bulbs  and  other  plants ;  and,  when 
the  shrubs  were  removed,  the  ground  appeared  naked.  These 
naked  places  we  planted  with  cuttings  of  ivy ;  and  we  introduced 
among  them  some  hundreds  of  plants  of  the  commoner  kinds  of 
fern,  collect^  by  the  hedge  sides,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edgeware.  All  the  parts  of  the  surface  so  planted  were 
covered  with  flints,  to  retain  the  moisture  during  summer,  and 
to  give  a  rough  picturesque  character  to  those  parts  of  the  scene. 
Not  liking  the  appearance  of  this,  we  soon  had  all  the  flints  and 
ivy  removed,  and  substituted  grass  seeds.  We  still  retained  the 
primroses,  violets,  bulbs,  and  many  other  plants  which  come  up 
among  the  grass  in  spring,  and  created  an  intensity  of  botanical 
interest  in  every  square  yard  of  the  surface*  At  one  time,  there 
were  between  SOO  and  400  different  species  distributed  over  the 
lawn  and  among  the  shrubs  (many  of  them  named) ;  insomuch 
that  there  was  scarcely  any  room  for  mowmg,  and  the  grass  was 
obliged  to  be  kept  short  by  clipping. 

We  have  omitted  to  mention  that  we  endeavoured  to  cultivate 
the  truflie  on  a  portion  of  this  lawn,  but  without  success,  though 
we  had  tubers  and4nould  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Pearson,  from  Wyre 
Forest,  near  Bewdley* 

We  might  say  a  great  deal  more  on  the  subject  of  the  nume- 
rous experiments  we  have  tried  in  this  small  piece  of  ground,  in 
the  course  of  twelve  years ;  our  great  object  being,  as  far  as  we 
could,  to  try  every  thing  that  could  be  tried  in  so  small  a  space^ 
Owing  to  the  thorough  preparation  which  we  gave  the  soil,  and 
the  liberal  supply  of  w^er  during  the  growing  months  (viz.  May, 
June,  and  July),  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  was  so  rapid, 
that  it  would  hardly  be  credited,  were  we  to  detail  it ;  and,  as  we 
procured  the  fruit  trees  of  as  large  a  size  as  they  could  be  found 
in  the  London  nurseries,  and  planted  them  in  the  autumn,  in  the 
"  watering-in  manner,"  to  be  hereafter  described,  they  produced 
some  fruit  the  first  year,  a  tolerable  crop  the  second  and  third, 
and  in  1828-29  and  18S0,  many  bushels  of  apples  and  pears.  So 
large  had  these  trees  become,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them 
now  remaining.  The  greatest  number  of  species  that  we  ever 
had  at  one  time  (exclusive  of  varieties)  was  about  2000;  but 
these  are  now  reduced  to  a  very  (ew,  hundreds,  not  only  from 
the  growth  of  the  trees,  but  from  our  having  ceased,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  to  keep  a  gardener.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
general  effect  of  our  garden,  not  only  from  the  street  in  front 
and  the  lane  behind,  but  in  walking  through  it,  remains  the  same ; 
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because  that  effect  depends  on  the  disposition  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs :  and  the  great  advantage  of  these  over  herbaceous  plants 
isy  that,  after  they  are  grown  up,  they  require  very  little  care;  and 
that  this  care,  which  consists  principally  in  reducing  them  by 
pruning  and  thinning,  can  be  performed  at  any  time  of  the  year 
that  is  most  convenient  The  results  of  our  experiments  that  we 
consider  as  likely  to  be  most  useful  to  the  occupiers  of  similar 
gardens  are,  the  general  disposition  of  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  has  been  already  given  in  the  plan  fig.  108*  in  p*  ^%^.% 
a  list  of  the  collection  of  plants  which  will  form  a*  representa- 
tive system  of  the  whole  vegetable  system,  as  far  as  respects  the 
plants  indigenous  to,  or  introduced  into,  Britain ;  and  a  list  of  the 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  calculated  to  form  a  perpetual  flora. 
The  first  of  these  lists,  which  is  chiefly  interesting  to  a  botanist, 
will  be  found  in  the  GardeTter's  Magazine,  vol.  vii.  p.  150 — 176. ; 
and  the  second  we  shall  give  on  some  future  occasion. 

Expense  and  Management.  The  two  houses,  including  the 
sheds  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  but  not  the  hot-houses,  cost 
upwards  of  50002.  The  trees  and  shrubs  for  both  gardens,  ex- 
clusive of  those  more  rare  kinds  which  were  planted  in  the  south 
garden,  being  the  largest  plants  that  could  be  procured,  cost  up- 
wards of  1 00/. ;  and  the  glass  structures  about  300/.  The  whol^  was 
obtained  at  the  trade  price,  or,  at  least,  at  20  per  cent  less  than 
what  it  would  have  cost,  had  we  not  been  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  professions  both  of  architect  and  gardener,  from  our  hav- 
inffpractised  as  a  rural  architect  and  a  landscape-gardener. 

This  large  amount  for  two  small  dwellings,  not  worth  more  tp 
rent  than  100/.  a  year  each,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  any  guide  for  the 
general  cost  of  such  buildings ;  because  the  price  of  bricks  and 
timber,  at  the  time  we  built,  was  nearly  one  third  higher  than  at 
present;  and  because  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  glazed-roof 
veranda  which  surrounds  both  houses,  yd  the  domical  conser- 
vatory, may  be  considered  as  having  been  incurred  for  a  species 
of  luxury  rather  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  individual  than  to 
the  general  taste  of  persons  who  occupy  similar  houses.  If  we 
deduct  1500/.  for  extra  expenses  on  the  house  and  garden,  we 
shall  have  about  the  cost  which  such  houses  may  now  be  built 
for;  with  gardens  laitf  out  and  planted  in  the  way  which  we 
would  recommend  in  ordinary  cases.  With  respect  to  the  ex- 
pense of  managing  these  gardens,  if  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
jobbing  gardener,  each  garden  would  be  kept  in  order,  and  all 
the  requisite  seeds,  plants,  manure,  &c.,  supplied,  for  20/.  or  25/. 
a  year  for  each  garden^  It  is  needless  to  say,  after  what  we  have 
stated  of  the  experiments  we  made,  that  our  expenses  of  manage- 
ment were  more  than  ten  times  either  of  these  sums,  till  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  when  we  greatly  reduced  our  esta- 
blishment! devoting  all  our  resources  (pecuniary  and  otherwise)  to 
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the  Arboretum  el  FnUicetum  Britatmicum^  the  last  manuscript  of 
which  we  have  this  day  (Nov,  25.)  just  sent  to  pressi 

Remarks.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  any  person  t>ut 
ourselves,  to  whom  a  garden  treated  as  ours  has  been  would  be 
suitable ;  because  the  end  that  we  had  in  view  was  scientific  know* 
ledge,  rather  than  ordinary  enjoyment  We  allude  to  the  great 
number  of  changes  which  we  made,  in  order  not  only  tP  have  a 
great  many  plants  in  the  garden  under  culture  at  the  same  time,  but 
to  prove  the  culture  of  the  difierent  plants,  and  to  familiarise  our 
minds,  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  aspect  of  all  the  plants, 
useful  and  ornamental,  of  the  hardy  kinds,  which  can  be  grown 
in  British  gardens.  In  particular,  we  were  desirous  of  becoming, 
as  it  were,  intimately  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  adapted  for  enriching  pleasure-grounds ;  and  in  this  we 
certainly  succeeded  in  an  eminent  degree.  Had  we  confined 
ourselves  to  herbaceous  plants,  instead  of  growing  2000  species 
at  one  time,  we  might  have  had  10,000  in  our  limited  space ;  as 
may  be  seen  by  turning  to  p.  234.,  where  a  calculation  is  made^ 
by  which  it  is  shown  that  1800  species  mav  be  grown  on  the  tops 
of  the  boundary  walls  of  a  garden  very  little  larger  than  ours. 

Additions  and  Alterations.  In  a  convenient  and  prosperous 
country,  where  the  circumstances  of  individuals  vary  conside- 
rably in  the  course  of  th^ir  lives,  it  seldom  happens  that  the 
same  house  will  suit  the  same  individual,  from  the  time  he  begins 
housekeeping  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  may  require  to  change 
his  locality,  to  have  a  smaller  house,  or  to  remove  into  a  larger 
one.  For  the  first  two  of  these  cases^  no  provision  can  be  made 
in  building  a  house,  as  tliey  necessarily  involve  a  change  of  resi- 
dence ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  third ;  and,  consequentlv, 
it  is  not  unusual,  in  building  a  house,  to  keep  in  view  probable 
additions.  We  mention  the  last  circumstance  here  for  the  first 
time,  because  it  is  not  applicable  in  the  case  of  houses  which  form 
a  connected  street  or  row ;  except,  indeed,  by  adding  to  their 
height.  In  detached  houses,  however,  whether  single  or  double, 
ad(£tions  may  be  made  on  one  or  more  sides ;  more  especially 
if  the  idea  of  the  probability  of  such  additions  being  required 
entered  into  the  mind  of  the  architect  when  he  was  forming  his 
plan.  In  all  double  detached  houses  which  are  strictly  symme- 
trical, it  is  impossible  to  add  a  room  to  one  of  the  houses  without 
destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  entire  building ;  and,  even  if  thb 
point  were  given  up,  if  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  lighted 
on  both  sides,  an  additonal  room  cannot  well  be  added.  In  the 
case  of  the  double  house  before  us,  the  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  are  each  lighted  by  one  large  window  on  one  side ;  and 
hence,  supposing  the  occupiers  of  each  house  to  agree  in  a  deslk 
to  add  one  or  two  additional  rooms,  this  might  be  done  without 
the  slightest  deviation  firom  perfect  symmetry.     Both  houses 
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might  also  be  raised  by  means  of  a  airbed  roof,  with  dormer 
windows ;  though  this  does  not  look  well,  unless  tlie  greater 
part  of  it  is  hidden  by  the  parapet 

Fig.  115.  shows  how  one  room  may  be  added  to  the  south 
house,  the  plan  of  which  is  shown  in^^.  108.  in  p.  326.  A  portion 
of  the  veranda  is  sacrificed  from  the  en- 
trance porch  in^.  108.,  and  the  water- 
closet /;  the  latter  is  removed  to  the 
situation  6,  \njig.  115.;  the  porch  is  en- 
closed, as  shown  at  c ;  a  room  is  formed 
at  a,  12  ft  by  16  ft.,  and  joined  to  the 
library  {k)  by  a  door  through  the 
situation  in  which  a  window  would  have 
been  placed,  had  there  been  two  in  the 
room,  and  which  was  arched  over  when 
the  house  was  built,  in  case  a  window 
or  a  door  should  afterwards  be  required 
in  that  situation.  There  is  a  similar 
arch  in  the  wall,  in  the  same  position, 
in  the  room  f,  from  which  a  door 
might  be  opened  to  another  room  of 
the  same  size  as  the  last.  In  that  case, 

the  water-closet  b  would  be  removed  to  a  situation  at  e ;  or, 
what  would  be  better,  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  porch  {c\ 
a  water-closet  might  be  got  in  the  situation  of  6,  and  a  bath 
Iroom  of  the  same  size  on  the  opposite  side.  Both  rooms,  in 
this  case,  might  be  projected  3  or  4  feet  at^andg;  which  projec- 
tions would  harmonise  very  well  with  those  of  the  domic^  con- 
servatory [g  \nj^.  1 08.),  and  the  office  of  the  Gardener* s  Magazine 
{n).  We  by  no  means  say  that  these  alterations  are  desirable ; 
we  merely  speak  of  them  as  possible,  and  for  the  sake  of  directing 
attention  to  the  advantage  of  keeping  in  view,  when  a  house  is 
built,  the  possibility  of  additions  or  alterations  being  at  some  fu- 
ture time  required.  For  this  purpose, wherever  openings,  such  as 
windows  or  doors,  might  have  been  placed,  it  is  desirable  to 
throw  arches  over  such  places,  in  order  that,  should  the  alteration 
be  required,  it  may  be  effected  at  any  future  time,  with  ease  and 
perfect  security. 

A  double  detached  House  with  both  Entrances  under  one  Porch. 
In  this  design  (Jig.  116.)  there  is  a  double  street  entrance,  with 
double  doors  under  a  porch,  with  a  walk  between  the  porch  and 
the  street  for  each,  separated  by  a  wire  fence.  In  this  plan,  the 
houses  are,  in  effect,  brought  one  half  nearer  to  the  front  en- 
trance than  in  the  preceding  plan ;  partly  from  the  porches  being 
|#ojected  firom  the  main  body  of  the  house,  but  chiefly  from  the 
only  entrance  to  each  house  being  in  front,  and  immediately 
opposite  to  the  street  gate. 
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In  small  houses  like  those  before  us,  this  is  a  considerable 
advantage,  in  saving  the  time  of  servants  in  openii^  the  street 
entrance,  and  one  which  will  be  particularly  felt,  if  the  occupier 
of  the  house  should  be  a  piofessional  man  ;  such  as  a  medical 
practitioner,  a  solicitor,  or  the  holder  of  any  parish  or  public 
office,  &c.  The  present  design  is  also  well  adapted  for  a  person 
wishing  the  one  house  to  be  occupied  as  his  office,  and  as  the 
residence  of  his  principal  clerk,  and  the  other  to  be  retained  as 
his  own  residence.  By  such  an  arrangement,  he  would  have  all 
the  advantages  of  a  large  house;  while  he  would  only  pay  the 
government  and  parochial  taxes  for  two  small  ones*  Thus,  there 
need  not  be  more  than  nine  windows  in  each  house  ;  which,  for 
the  two  houses,  would  cost  two  guineas  per  annum ;  while,  for 
eighteen  windows  in  one  house,  he  would  pay  nearly  51.  per 
annum.     In^.  116.  (which  is  to  a  scale  of  20  it.  to  an  inch,  as 

116 


in  fig.  106.  p.  320.),  a  a  are  the  front  entrances;  h  i,  the 
entrances  to  the  double  porch ;  c,  the  entrance  to  one  of  the 
houses;  d^  the  hall  and  staircase;  ^,  living-parlour;^  drawing- 
room  ;  g^  front  lawn,  with  small  circular  beds  for  growing  dahlias ; 
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hj  side  lawns,  with  circular  flower-beds ;  t ,  lawns  in  the  back 
garden,  with  flower-beds ;  k^  walk  which  separates  the  lawn  of 
the  back  garden  from  the  part  devoted  to  culinary  vegetables ; 
Ij  recess  for  the  garden  roller,  or  for  a  seat  The  apartments 
corresponding  to  e  andy*in  the  adjoining  house  may  be  a  surgery 
and  consulting-room,  if  occupied  by  a  medical  practitioner;  or  a 
clerk's  office  and  a  master's  office,  if  occupied  by  a  solicitor. 

This  plan  was  designed  by  Mr.  Lamb  for  a  suburban  book- 
seller and  stationer  keeping  a  circulating  library,  who  proposes 
to  occupy  the  one  house  with  his  family,  and  to  use  the  front 
room  of  the  other  as  a  shop,  the  back  room  as  a  public  reading- 
room,  and  the  apartments  under  and  over  for  bookbinding,  for 
containing  part  of  his  stock  of  books,  and  as  sleeping-rooms  for 
his  apprentices  and  his  shopman.  In  this  case,  both  houses 
being,  as  it  were,  occupied  by  one  family,  the  wire  fence  separat- 
ing the  two  entrance  walks,  and  the  group  of  evergreens  in  front 
of  the  cedtre  of  the  porch,  are  unnecessary ;  and  they  have 
been,  accordingly,  omitted  by  Mr.  Lamb,  in  the  elevation  to  this 
plan.  (^.117.) 

PlatUing  t/ie  Garden.  The  front  and  side  boundary  walls,  and 
the  party  fence  which  divides  the  two  back  gardens,  are  supposed 
to  be  planted  with  ivy ;  and  the  margins  within  the  side  and  front 
boundary  walls  with  laurustinus  as  undershrubs,  and  with  dif- 
ferent species  of  Cratas^gus  as  trees ;  as  far  as  the  culinary  part 
of  the  back  garden,  or  as  far  as  the  reserve  ground,  according 
as  the  taste  of  the  occupier  may  be  for  verdant  walls  during 
winter  and  summer,  or  for  fruit  trees.  The  reason  for  this  mode 
of  planting  will  be  hereafter  given. 

In  the  front  garden,  g^  in  ^.  116.  shows  small  circular  beds 
(which  may  be  from  1ft.  to  1  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter)  on  turf,  at 
regular  distances,  for  containing  a  few  select  dahlias,  neatly 
trained  to  stakes.     Instead  of  dahlias,  any  other  tall-growing 
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plant  with  showy  flowers  might  be  substituted ;  and  the  best  of 
these  would  be  chrysanthemums,  provided  the  situation  were 
exposed  to  the  south,  the  soil  warm  and  dry,  and  the  chrysan- 
themums brought  forward  in  pots,  so  as  to  commence  flowering 
in  August.  In  situations  not  adapted  for  chrysanthemums,  the 
Lav&tera  arb^rea,  Xuplnus  mut^bilis,  CBbothIra  biennis,  Persi- 
caria  orientals,  and  various  other  tall-growing  flowering  plants 
might  be  substituted.  The  object  of  this  mode  of  planting 
is  novelty;  that  is,  to  produce  a  kind  of  display  which  is  at 
present  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  met  with  in  front  gardens.  For 
the  same  reason,  standard  roses  might  be  substituted  for  tall- 
growing  herbaceous  plants ;  or  standard  rhododendrons,  mixed 
with  standard  azaleas,  might  be  used;  or,  where  there  was 
a  large  pit  in  the  reserve  garden,  fuchsias,  brugmansias,  or 
pelargoniums  might  be  preserved  in  it  through  the  winter,  for 
filling  the  beds  during  summer ;  or  a  green-house  or  hardy 
twiner  or  climber  might  be  planted  in  each  bed  every  spring. 
Even  the  scarlet  runner  and  the  common  nasturtium,  when 
neatly  trained  to  stakes,  will  form  most  ornamental  plants ;  con- 
tinuing to  flower  for  a  whole  season,  while  their  fruit,  also,  is  of 
use.  Lophospermums,  maurandyas,  eccremocarpus,  Conv61vulus 
mkjor,  &c,  are  most  ornamental  climbers  or  twiners,  and  very 
suitable  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

The  groundwork  of  the  side  garden  is  also  turf,  varied  by 
circular  beds,  of  greater  diameter  than  those  of  th^  front  garden, 
and  symmetrically  disposed.  These  beds  consist  of  a  centre  bed, 
6  ft.  in  diameter ;  and  six  smaller  beds,  each  4  ft.  in  diameter. 
In  each  of  the  latter,  one  kind  of  annual  or  low-growing  peren- 
nial may  be  planted,  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the 
bed ;  and  in  the  centre  bed  there  may  either  be  a  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants  of  low  growth,  and  with  an  equal  number  of 
the  common  colours,  for  flowering  in  every  floral  month,  or 
China  roses  may  be  substituted :  or,  to  give  a  greater  latitude  to 
choice,  and  to  include  some  of  the  cheaper  modes  with  others 
that  are  more  expensive,  one  or  other  of  the  following  methods 
of  plantuig  may  be  adopted :  — 

1.  Sow  each  of  the  six  small  beds  with  on^  of  the  Californian 
annuals  mentioned  in  p.  293.,  leaving  it  to  perpetuate  itself  with 
the  occasional  aid  mentioned  in  the  page  referred  to;  and  sow 
the  centre  bed  with  a  mixture  of  all  of  these  annuals,  and  some 
mignonette,  in  the  manner  described  in  p.  293. 

2.  Plant  all  the  beds  with  low-growing  perennials,  from  the 
list  given  in  p.  217.,  arranging  the  colours  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  party. 

3.  Plant  the  beds  with  low-growing  perennials,  alternating 
with  bulbs,  agreeably  to  the  list  in  p.  220. 

4'.    Plant  the  beds  with  annuals  every  spring,  one  kind  in 
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a  bed ;  the  kinds  to  be  raised  in  the  reserve  garden,  or  procured 
from  a  commercutl  gai*dener. 

5.  Plant  all  the  neds  with  evergreen  perennials ;  each  plant 
to  be  kept  perfectly  distinct.  Those  for  the  centre  bed  may 
he  iSaxifraga  crassifdlia,  which  is  as  valuable  among  evergreen 
herbaceous  plants  as  the  holly  is  among  evergreen  shrubs.  The 
other  beds  may  be  filled  with  different  species  of  evergreen 
saxifrages ;  or,  what  would  look  better  in  winter,  with  carnations 
and  picotees  in  two  opposite  beds,  and  pinks  and  sweetwilliaras 
in  the  four  others,  disposed  symmetrically ;  that  is,  the  two  beds 
of  sweetwilliams  being  placed  opposite  each  other,  and  the 
pinks  in  the  two  other  beds ;  or  the  centre  bed  might  be  filled 
with  wallflowers,  and  the  others  with  different  kinds  of  stocks* 

6.  llie  beds  might  be  planted  with  low  evergreen  under^ 
shrubs,  which  would  look  well  at  every  season  of  the  year.  For 
example,  the  centre  bed  might  be  filled  with  rosemary ;  and  the 
surrounding  beds  with  lavender,  sage,  h3rssop,  winter  savory,  and 
thyme.  These  plants  would  server  at  the  same  time,  as  sweet 
herbs.  Or  the  centre  bed  might  be  filled  with  Cistus  cr^ticus, 
or  any  low-growing  cistus,  and  the  surrounding  beds  with  heli- 
anthemums  of  different  colours :  or  the  centre  bed  might  be 
filled  with  ib^ris  sempervlrens,  and  the  surrounding  beds  with 
alyssum,  arabis,  aubrietia,  vesicaria,  cardamine,  and  barbarea* 

7.  The  centre  bed  may  be  occupied  by  a  cone  of  climb- 
ing roses;  the 'cone  to  which  the  plants  are  trained  being  formed 
by  a  circle  S  ft.  in  diameter,  composed  of  eight  rods  of  Kyanised 
wood,  or  cast  iron,  placed  about  a  foot  apart  at  the  bottom, 
and  brought  to  a  point  at  top,  about  10  or  12  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  there  tied  together  by  wire.  One  kind  of  rose  may 
be  planted  at  the  foot  of  each  rod,  and  trained  to  it ;  and  some 
of  the  kinds  ought  to  be  evergreens,  s6  as  to  prevent  the  cone 
appearing  bare  in  winter.  The  roses  may  be  selected  from  the 
lists  which  will  be  given  hereafter ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  we 
may  suggest  that  some  of  the  most  free-flowering  sorts  are  the 
Boursauft  rose,  the  rose  de  Lille,  and  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians ; 
the  last  being  a  beautiful  white.  RbssL  ri^  is  also  a  free-flower- 
ing and  most  beautiful  rose.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
evergreen  roses,  one  of  the  finest  of  which  is  the  triomphe  de 
Bollwyller,  which  has  large  and  fragrant  flowers.  The  surrounding 
beds  may  be  planted  with  dwarf  China  roses ;  or  with  the  rose  des 
quatre  saisons ;  or  entirely  with  Lee's  crimson  perpetual,  one  <^ 
the  most  beautiful  roses  grown. 

8.  The  surrounding  t^s  may  be  planted  with  Fuchsia  glo* 
bosa,  which,  though  it  dies  down  to  the  ground  every  winter, 
comes  up  again  the  following  spring,  and  flowers  most  luxuriantly 
all  summer ;  and  the  centre  oed  with  Fuchsia  microph^IIa,  which 
is  a  hardy  evergreen,  an^  does  not  die  down  during  winter.    The 
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flowers  of  Fuchs/a  microph^'lla,  though  small  and  inconspicuous, 
will  also  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  Fuchsm  glob6sa, 
which  are  large,  and  produced  in  such  abundance  as  to  make 
the  whole  plant  appear  one  mass  of  brilliant  scarlet. 

9.,  and  lastly.  The  centre  bed  may  be  planted  with  the 
tree  ivy,  all  horizontal  runners  being  cut  off  as  they  appear ;  and 
the  surrounding  beds  covered  with  vitrified  bricks,  or  fragments 
of  stone,  and  planted  with  different  kinds  of  variegated  ivy.  The 
principal  advantage  of  this  last  mode  is  its  cheapness,  as  not  a  shil- 
ling of  expense  per  annum  would  be  required  for  keeping  the  beds 
in  order,  while  the  variegated  ivy  has  a  remarkably  gay  appear- 
ance in  winter ;  and  the  common  ivy,  being  covered  with  flowers 
and  fruit  at  that  season,  is  also  beautiful,  and,  every  fine  day, 
when  the  bees  are  abroad,  is  covered  by  them.  The  beds  at  /, 
in  the  back  garden,  may  either  be  filled  with  annual  or  perennial 
flowers,  with  or  without  bulbs ;  and  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to 
exel'cise  his  taste  in  doing  this,  referring  him  to  the  rules  already 
^ven  in  p.  2 IS.,  and  the  hints  in  various  pages ;  and  to  the  lists 
n-om  p.  217*  to  p.  230.,  as  well  as  to  those  at  the  end  of  this 
Volume. 

The  boundary  wall,  and  also  the  wall  which  separates  the  gar- 
dens of  the  two  houses,  as  already  mentioned  in  p.  352.  are  sup- 
posed to  be  planted  with  ivy,  at  all  events  as  far  as  the  walk  (k) 
which  separates  the  ornamental  part  of  the  back  garden  from  that 
devoted  to  culinary  crops.  The  border  next  the  boundary  wall  is 
planted  with  low  trees,  indicated  by  a  darker  shade  in  the  plan, 
and  the  shrubs  under  them,  instead  of  being  of  different  kinds, 
are  supposed  to  be  wholly  of  laurustinus,  than  which  no  shrub 
forms  more  picturesque  masses  in  every  stage  of  its  growth,  or 
is  more  beautiful  when  in  flower.  The  small  group  in  fi*ont  of 
the  porch  is  supposed  to  contain  two  scarlet  arbutuses,  and  be- 
neath them  laurustinus.  The  undergrowth  of  the  two  borders 
which  separate  the  side  gardens  from  the  back  flower-gardens  is 
also  supposed  to  be  of  laurustinus ;  so  that  there  will  be  a  power- 
ful contrast  between  the  general  mass  of  verdant  scenery  in  this 
design,  and  the  numerous  small  parts  formed  by  the  beds  of 
flowers.  If  the  trees  consisted  only  of  thorns  of  different  kinds, 
forty-five  sorts  might  be  got  into  the  two  gardens ;  so  that  the 
planting  of  this  villa  would  be  quite  unique. 

The  part  of  the  back  garden  which  is  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  culinary  vegetables  is  supposed  to  be  enclosed  by  a  dwarf 
hedge;  which  we  should  prefer  of  ivy  trained  to  wire-work, 
but  which  may  be  of  box,  juniper,  laurustinus,  common  laurel, 
privet,  furze,  or  of  the  Lucombe  oak.  The  reserve  ground,  at 
the  farther  extremity  of  the  plot,  may  either  be  separated  from 
the  gardens  by  a  wall,  or  an  evergreen  hedge ;  or  by  a  row 
of  evergreen  or  variegated  hollies.     If,  however,  the  occupiers 
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should  be  much  attached  to  the  culture  of  fruit  trees,  a  wall  or 
espalier  will  naturally  be  preferred  in  that  situation.  We  may 
observe,  however,  that,  fruit  trees  being  deciduous,  the  walls,  in 
small  suburban  gardens,  which  are  covered  by  them  have  always 
a  dreary  town-like  appearance  throughout  the  winter  season  ; 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  they  re- 
mind us  of  those  interminable  masses  of  bricks,  unvaried  by 
either  architectural  ornament  or  vegetation,  which  meet  the  eye 
in  every  direction  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  Hence,  if 
fruit  trees  are  grown  on  the  side  walls,  ivy  ought  to  be  planted 
against  the  end  wall,  or  against  whichever  part  of  the  side  walls 
directly  meets  the  eye  from  the  windows ;  or  such  walls  ought 
to  be  disguised  by  standard  hollies,  or  other  evergreens,  being 
planted  in  front  of  them.  For  our  own  part,  we  gready  pi-e- 
fer  ivy  to  fruit  trees,  for  every  part  of  the  walls  of  a  street 
suburban  garden ;  and,  next  to  ivy,  a  mixture  of  evergreen  and 
deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  such  as  magnolias,  honeysuckles, 
roses,  &c. 

Expense.  The  cost  of  a  double  detached  house,  like  that  shown 
in  fig.  11 7.  p.  352.,  of  two  stories  high,  with  the  kitchens  half 
sunk,  would  be  about  1200/.;  and  each  garden  might  cost  30/. 
more  in  forming  the  drains  and  walks,  and  in  planting  the  trees 
and  shrubs.  This  is  supposing  the  house  to  have  very  little 
architectural  ornament,  either  externally  or  within;  and,  also, 
that  the  roof  has  projecting  eaves,  so  as  not  to  require  lead 
gutters,  and  consequently  not  to  be  liable  to  have  these  fre- 
quently out  of  repair. 

Management.  There  being  no  green-house  attached  to  these 
dwellings,  so  as  to  require  attention  during  summer,  for  giving 
air,  &C.,  and  during  winter  for  both  giving  air  and  supplying 
heat,  the  gardens  are  well  adapted  for  being  managed  by  per- 
sons who  nave  an  hour  or  two  to  spare  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings ;  such  as  clerks  in  public  offices,  banking-houses,  &c 
If  the  occupier  lived  all  day  on  the  premises,  and  had  a  small  pit  in 
the  reserve  ground,  heated  by  a  flue,  he  might  preserve  green- 
house plants  through  the  winter,  and  bring  forward  seedlings  in 
spring;  and,  in  another  pit  or  frame,  in  the  same  ground,  if  the 
occupier  were  disposed,  he  might  keep  a  collection  of  chrysan- 
themums or  auriculas  in  pots ;  or  grow  alpines,  or,  indeed,  any 
kind  of  plants  which  require  a  little  protection  during  winter, 
but  no  fire  heat  The  beds  at  i  would  afford  a  fine  exercise  for 
his  skill  and  taste,  to  keep  them  constantly  covered  with  flowers, 
symmetrically  displayed  in  regard  to  colour,  and  to  vary  the 
colours  every  year.  He  might  also  change  the  kinds  of  plants 
every  year :  for  example,  one  year  he  might  have  the  beds  filled 
entirely  with  bulbs,  to  be  succeeded  by  mignonette  alone ; 
anc^ther  year  he  might  grow  only  perennials ;  a  third  and  fourth. 
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biennials ;  in  the  first  of  which  years  the  beds  would  be  green, 
but  would  not  exhibit  a  single  flower;  and  a  fifth,  he  might  sow 
annuals,  &c  Chrysanthemums  very  rarely  flower  freely,  even 
in  the  climate  of  London,  in  the  open  garden ;  but,  if  grown  in 
pots,  and  brought  up  when  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  set 
under  the  entrance  porch,  or  neatly  trained  to  the  walls  of  the 
house,  they  will  flower  beautifuUy,  and  make  a  fine  display  till 
the  middle  or  end  of  December.  If  a  collection  of  auriculas 
were  grown  in  pots,  the  grower  might  exhibit  them  under  the 
porch  in  spring. 

Remarks,  A  design,  planted  in  the  manner  suggested,  with 
scarcely  anything  but  laurustinus  as  undergrowth,  nothing 
but  thorns  as  trees,  and  with  a  collection  of  choice  dahlias, 
distributed  at  regular  distances  all  over  the  front  lawn,  is  adapted 
for  a  row,  or  street,  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  botanical 
variety  and  richness  in  the  planting  of  tne  adjoining  gardens. 
The  object  is  to  form  a  garden  which  shall  contrast  with  these, 
become  distinguished  from  that  circumstance,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  verdant  scenery  of  the  street.  It 
may  be  thought  that  there  would  be  great  sameness  in  having 
nothing  but  thorns  as  trees,  and  nothing  but  laurustinus  as 
shrubs ;  and  this  would  certainly  be  the  case  as  far  as  this  gar- 
den only  was  concerned ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  .that  they 
would  never  be  seen  by  the  occupiers,  or  by  the  public,  but  as 
contrasted  with  the  adjoining  gardens,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  full  of  arboricultural  variety.  The  grove  of  dahlias  in  the 
front  garden,  would  also  be  a  new  feature  in  such  gardens,  and 
would  cooperate  with  the  other  causes  mentioned,  in  distin- 
guishing it  from  the  others  in  the  same  street.  The  house,  as 
we  have  already  observed>  is  adapted  for  two  small  families ;  or 
the  one  house  for  a  professional  man  or  tradesman,  to  reside  in 
with  his  family,  while  he  carries  on  his  business  in  the  other. 

A  double  detached  House  in  the  Italian  Style j  "with  the  Entrances 
from  a  common  Terrace.  This  house,  of  which  /ig,  118.  is  the 
plan,  and^.  119.  a  perspective  view  of  the  elevation,  may  either 
be  occupied  by  a  professional  man,  as  in  the  preceding  design, 
or  by  two  private  families.  In  the  first  case,  the  main  entrance 
would  be  from  the  terrace  (d) ;  but,  in  the  second,  though  this 
would  be  the  ostensible  entrance,  the  real  entrances  would  be  at 
the  sides,  through  the  green-houses,  or  plant  lobbies  {/c). 

The  Ground  Plan  (j%.  118.)  shows  the  main  walk  {a)  from 
the  entrance  gate  to  the  terrace  (d) ;  two  servants',  or  side,  en- 
trances, in  the  event  of  the  house  being  occupied  by  two  differ- 
ent families  (b) ;  stairs  down  to  the  sunk  area  and  the  kitchen 
floor  (c) ;  terrace  common  to  both  houses  (d) ;  open  porch,  also 
common  to  both  (e);  vestibule,  leading  to  the  staircase  (y); 
vestibule  to  the  green-house  (g) ;    dining-room  {h) ;   drawing- 
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room  (j) ;  green-house,  or  plant  lobby  (k) ;  library  (Z) ;  balconies 
to  the  dining-room  and  drawingroom  windows,  with  steps  de- 
scending to  the  lawn  in  the  back  garden  (m) ;  flower-beds  on  the 
lawn  in  the  back  garden  {n) ;  lawn  in  the  front  garden,  with  two 
arabesque  beds  for  flowers  (o). 

Layir^  out  and  Planting.  The  object,  in  laying  out  and  plant- 
ing these  two  gardens,  we  shall  suppose  to  be  picturesque  eflect, 
so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  broken  outline,  and  numerous  parts 
which  compose  the  elevation  of  the  liouse.  The  disposition  of 
both  trees  and  shrubs  is  consequently  irregular,  and  by  no  means 
gardenesque.  The  kinds  we  shall  suppose  to  be  partly  ever- 
green, and  partly  deciduous ;  and  the  prevailing  species  to  be 
such  as  are  common  in  the  gardens  or  general  scenery  of  Italy. 
A  list  of  these  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  Volume ;  but  the 
principal  kinds,  which  are  to  be  had  in  every  nursery,  may  be  here 
mentioned,  and  are  as  follows :  — 

Evergreen  Trees.    Pinus  Laricio,  P.  Pin^ter,  P.  Pinea,  and 
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P.  balep^nsis;  Qu^rcus  Vlex  and  gramuntia;  and  Ciipr6ssus 
sempervirens,  and  Juniperus  phoenicea. 

Deciduous  Trees.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  the  Lom- 
bardy  poplar  (which,  however,  must  be  very  sparingly  introduced); 
the  Turkey  oak,  and  the  Neapolitan  and  other  acers,  various 
species  of  thorns,  the  catalpa,  tulip  tree,  Judas  tree,  laburnum, 
almond,  i^rus  spectabilis,  &c 

Evergreen  Shrubs.  These  include  the  holly,  box,  sweet  bay, 
common  and  Portugal  laurels,  arbutus,  pbillyrea,  rhododendron, 
daphne,  yucca,  and  many  others. 

Deciduous  Shrubs.  These  are  very  numerous,  and  include  the 
Palidrus  aculeatus,  various  species  of  ithamnus  and  JRhus,  azaleas, 
lilacs,  cistuses,  almonds,  Coronilla  E^merus,  eolutea,  and  many 
others. 

As  characteristic  of  Italian  scenery,  the  vine  ought  to  be 
planted,  and  allowed  to  climb  up  the  trees,  not  for  the  sake  of 
its  fruit,  but  for  eflfect;  and  one  of  the  best  kinds  for  this  pur- 
pose is  the  claret  grape,  on  account  of  the  colour  of  its  leaves  in 
autumn.  The  pomegranate,  the  phillyrea,  and  the  ilex  are 
highly  characteristic  of  Italian  gardens ;  the  pine  and  the  i^riindo 
lionax,  of  Italian  scenery ;  and  the  agave  and  the  orange  tree, 
both  in  tubs  and  vases,  of  Italian  villas.  The  most  characteristic 
shrubs  of  the  flowering  kind  belonging  to  Italy  are,  the  cistus 
and  the  cy tisus.  We  do  not  here  mention  the  myrtle,  the  olive, 
or  any  other  trees  or  shrubs  which  will  not  thrive  in  the  open  air 
in  Britain,  because  they  could  not  be  introduced  with  effect  in 
British  imitations  of  Italian  scenery.  The  iSdscus  hypoph^llum, 
and  the  shrubby  species  of  asparagus,  are  also  found  more  fre^ 
quently  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  unless  we 
except  Greece.     It  fortunately  happens  for  the  imitator  of  an 
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Italian  villa  in  the  suburbs  of  a  ^eat  city,  that  the  Plnus  La- 
ricio,  the  most  common  pine  in  tne  open  scenery  of  Italy ;  the 
pinaster,  the  next  common ;  and  the  stone  pine,  which  is  most 
generally  found  near  Italian  houses,  and  in  their  g&rdens,  will  all 
grow  remarkably  well  in  the  smoke  of  London ;  as  may  be  seen 
by  examining  the  trees  of  these  species  in  the  arboretum  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  comparing  their  appearance  with  that  of 
the  American  pines,  and  even  the  Scotch  pin^  growing  beside 
them. 

The  Fl&wer-Beds.  The  two  arabesque  beds  in  the  front  garden 
may  be  planted  with  carnations  and  pinks,  which  are  peculiarly 
the  flowers  of  Italy ;  or  with  wallflowers  and  stocks,  which  are 
also  very  much  prized  there ;  or  with  evergreen  saxifragas,  which 
are  common  on  the  Italian  alps.  Or  these  beds  might  be  wholly 
planted  with  the  indigenous  bulbs  of  Italy,  which  mclude  some 
sorts  of  tulips,  narcissi,  crocuses,  scilla,  &c.,  interspersed  with 
Neapolitan  violets  at  regular  distances.  The  beds  n  will  have  the 
best  eflect  relatively  to  the  other  beds  and  to  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
if  planted  with  China  roses,  which  were  first  improved  by  cross 
impregnation  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Monza.  At  the  roots  of 
the  deciduous  shrubs,  in  the  groups  on  the  lawn,  may  be  planted 
some  of  the  hardier  bulbs  of  Italy,  along  with  primroses^  violets, 
&c.,  to  come  up  through  the  grass;  and,  more  especially,  the 
colchicum  and  die  Cyclamen  europse^um,  which  are  highly  cha- 
racteristic of  Italian  scenery  in  autumn,  as  the  crocus,  the  5<cilla 
it^ica,  and  the  poet's  narcissus  are  in  spring. 

JTie  Italian  Terrace  and  the  Green-House.  For  ornamenting 
these  in  summer,  we  would  cultivate,  in  a  green-house  or 
orangery  in  the  reserve  garden,  some  orange  trees,  oleanders, 
pomegranates,  olives,  myrtles,  and  jasmines,  in  large  pots  or 
boxes,  to  place  on  the  terrace  and  in  the  green-house  about  the 
middle  of  May.  For  training  against  the  walls  of  the  terrace  in 
the  autumn,  we  would  recommend  a  collection  of  chrysanthe- 
mums to  be  kept  in  pots  in  the  reserve  ground  till  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  August,  when  they  may  be  brought  out,  and  the 
more  delicate  and  late-flowering  kinds  placed  against  the  walls 
of  the  house  witliin  the  terrace,  and  the  other  kinds  placed 
against  the  walls  all  round  the  house ;  some  of  the  most  select 
being  arranged  in  the  plant  lobby.  The  kinds  may  either  be 
chosen  from  the  old  Chinese  varieties,  of  which  there  are  above 
thirty  in  cultivation  in  the  nurseries,  or  from  the  new  British 
varieties^  which  have  been  raised  from  seed  in  Jersey  and  other 
places,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  selection  out  of  above  one 
hundred  kinds,  which  we  saw  in  flower  in  the  autumn  of  1837, 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Son,  Vauxhall  Road, 
London.     (See  Gard^  Mag*,  vol.  xiv.  p.  36.) 
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Selection  of  Jersey   Chrysanthemums  for   a  small   suburban 
garden :  — 


Earli/^/iowermg, 

WHITE. 

Luddum,    Petals  incurved,  flowers  in 

clusters. 
Spectdbile,    Flowers  large  and  quilled. 
VSsta.    Flowers  round,  with  cupped 

petals. 


Goliath,     Yellowish   white;    flowers 

ver^  large,  incurved. 
Stdphureum,    Pale  yellow ;  flowers  in 

clusters. 
FlavhcenM.     Lemon  colour;  flowers 

small,  in  clusters. 

DBEP  YBLLOW  AND  ORANGE. 


Conqueror,     French    white;    flowers    Magnet,     Yellow;     flowers     rather 


lai^  flat  petals. 

Virginia,    Flowers  finely  quilled. 

Imperial,  French  white;  flowers 
Large,  and  incurved. 

Diadem,    Flowers  quilled. 

Surprise,  Paper  white;  flowers 
quilled. 

Coronet,  Flowers  round,  and  in  clus- 
ters. 

Victory,  Large  flowers,  with  reflexed 
flat  petals;  dwarf. 

Marcnionesi,    Flowers  large. 

PINK. 

Queen,    Light  rose-coloured;  flowers 

double,  a  little  quilled. 
Adomt,    Flowers  m  clusters. 


small,  very  regular. 
Adventure,      Bnght  yellow;    flowers 

large. 
AurdnHum,    Orange,  quilled. 

BUFF. 

Triumphant,  Pink  and  buff*;  flowers 
large. 

Cleopatra,  Pink  and  buff*;  flowers  in 
clusters. 

MhrdbUe,  White,  with  buflp  tint; 
flowers  rather  small ;  dwarf  plant. 

Penelope,  Buff*;  flowers  round,  semi- 
double. 

Late^owering, 

WHITE. 


Marquess.    Pale  rose ;  flowers  double.    Enchantress.    Creamy  white ;  flowers 


and  in  clusters. 

Ejehmtm,  Rose ;  flowers  rather  small, 
round. 

Gem,    "White,  with  pink  tips. 

Bosamond,    Pink,  quilled. 

Unique.  Flowers  twisted,  and  in  clus- 
ters. 

Celestial,  Rosy  white;  flowers  very 
double;  dwm  plant. 

DARK  ROSE  AND  CRIMSON. 

Calypso,  Flowers  small. 
Decdra.  Flowers  large. 
Grdndis,     Flesh    colour;    lai^    flat 

petals. 
Venus,     Dark  eye,  and  becoming  paler 

on  the  outer  rim. 
Insane,    Pink  and  red;  flowers  in 

clusters. 


large  and  incurved. 
Compdctum,      Flowers    small,     very 

double. 
Diana.    Quilled. 
Invincible,     Creamy  white;    flowers 

large  and  reflexed. 
Countess,      Creamy    white;   flowers 

large,  semi-double. 
Defimice.       Silvery  white;     flowers 

quilled,  incurved. 
Eclipse,     Paper  white;    flowers   in- 
curved. 
Ghry,    Paper  white;   flowers  large, 

flat  petals. 
Grandisshnum,    Incurved. 

ROSB. 

Eminent,    Light  pink ;  incurved. 
Perspicuum.   Pink ;  fl.  quilled,  large. 


Conspicmim,    Crimson ;  flowers  very    Pulcherrhnum,    Rose,  with  white  tips. 


large,  semi-double. 

PALB  TBLLOW  AND   LEMON- 
COLOURED. 

Bicolor,  White  and  yellow ;  flowers 
small,  very  double ;  dwarf  plant. 

Formhsum,  White,  with  lemon-co- 
loured centre,  incurved. 


very  double. 

Empress,  Pink;  flowers  large  and 
tasseled. 

Hero,    Rose ;  flowers  large. 

Rival,  Light  rose ;  flowers  incurved, 
semi-double. 

King,  Pale  rose;  flowers  large,  in- 
curved. 
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Stridtum.   Light  rose,  and  red-striped.     Aurora.       Purple;     flowers    large, 
Chancellor.    White  and  pink ;  flowers         quilled, 
larse,  quilled,  and  incurved. 

°      ^  LEMON-COLOUR  AND  YBLLOW. 

LILAC  AND  PURPLE.  Angelina.    Quilled. 

Elegance,    Flowers  very  small,  very  Cfutmpnm,     Lemon  colour ;  flowers 

regular.  large  and  reflexcd. 

PerficHon,    Flowers  large,  incurved. 

7%^  Back  Garden  may  either  be  wholly  or  in  part  under  turF, 
and  varied  by  trees  and  shrubs  planted  for  picturesque  eiFect,  as 
in  the  front  garden;  or,  it  may  be  in  part  laid  out  in  beds  for 
culinary  v^etables,as  in  fig.  55.  p.  201.  The  walls  should,  we 
think,  either  be  covered  with  ivy,  or  with  evergreen  and  decidu- 
ous shrubs^  and  especially  the  flowering  and  odoriferous  kinds. 
Among  these,  and  also  among  the  trees  and  shrubs  planted  in  the 
back  garden,  may  be  some  dwarf  and  standard  fruit  trees,  of  the 
more  hardy  free-bearing  kinds ;  such  as  the  Hawthornden  apple, 
the  glout  morceau  pear,  the  Orleans  and  magnum  bonum 
plums,  the  morello  cherry,  the  green  gage  and  Warrington 
gooseberries,  Wilmot's  red  currant,  the  champagne  or  striped 
currant,  the  Dutch  white  currant,  the  Naples  black  currant,  and 
the  cane  and  Antwerp  raspberries.  Even  if  there  are  no  beds 
for  culinary  crops,  there  may  still  be  a  few  circular  beds,  distri- 
buted in  open  places,  for  a  few  strawberries  of  difierent  kinds :  or, 
the  strawberries  may  be  grown  on  a  cone  of  earth  &ced  on  every 
side  with  bricks,  flints,  or  stones ;  the  strawberries  being  placed 
in  the  joints  between  tbera.  By  such  an  arrangement,  the 
strawberries  are  obtained  a  week  or  fortnight  earlier  than  they 
would  be  on  flat  beds ;  particularly  on  the  south  side  of  the  cone. 
The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  growing  strawberries  are,  that 
the  fruit  may  be  gathered  without  stooping;  it  is  certain  of  being 
always  clean ;  and,  if  water  be  supplied  liberally  during  the  flow- 
ering and  swelling  seasons,  it  will  attain  a  large  size.  (See  Gard. 
Mag,j  vol.  V.  p.  438.)  The  alpine,  or  coounon  wood^  straw- 
berry, treated  in  this  manner,  and  supplied  with  water  (which 
can  be  done  by  pouring  it  into  an  opening  made  on  purpose  in 
the  apex  of  the  cone),  will  continue  in  bearing  all  the  summer. 

The  Reserve  Garden  should  contain  a  house  10  or  12  feet  high, 
to  preserve  the  myrtle,  olive,  and  orange  trees  from  frost  during 
the  winter.  This  house,  provided  that  no  plants  are  kept  in  it 
but  evergreens,  which,  like  those  above-mentioned,  make  their 
young  wood  during  the  summer,  need  not  have  a  glass  roof,  but 
only  a  glass  front ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  frost  will  be 
very  easily  excluded  by  a  very  little  fire  heat  The  chrysanthe- 
mums and  other  plants  may  be  kept  in  a  pit  without  flues.  All 
the  heat  required  for  the  orangery  may  be  supplied  by  one  of 
Joyce's  portable  smoke-consuming  stoves ;  and  the  same  means 
may  be  adopted  for  supplying  what  heat  is  wanting  to  the  two 
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small  green -houses,  k  k  in  ^.11 8.  If  tender  annuals  or  green- 
house plants  are  to  be  turned  out  into  the  beds  n  n  during  sum- 
mer, they,  and  any  other  articles  of  the  kind,  may  be  brought 
forward  in  a  pit  heated  by  flues,  by  hot  water,  or  by  one  of 
Joyce's  stoves. 

Expense.  It  is  evident,  that  a  house  of  this  kind,  covering  a 
large  surface,  and  containing  such  a  great  extent  of  external 
walling,  cannot  be  considered  as  economical,  even  though  the 
greater  part  of  it  be  only  two  stories  high.  It  may  cost,  including 
the  green-houses,  between  4500/.  and  5000/. ;  and  the  expenses 
of  the  garden,  including  the  orangery,  pits,  and  a  shed  in  the  back 
garden,  may  cost  200/. 

Management.  Notwithstanding  the  rich  appearance  which 
such  a  garden  would  have,  yet,  from  the  small  number  of  flower- 
beds, and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  arabesque  beds  (o)  are 
planted,  it  would  require  less  care  than  the  garden  of  the  pre- 
ceding design  (Jig.  116.  in  p.  351.) ;  in  which  the  flower-beds 
alone,  to  produce  their  full  effect,  would  require  more  care  than 
the  whole  of  this  Italian  garden.  This  garden  might  either  be 
managed  by  the  occupier  and  his  servants,  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  a  man  to  mow  the 
grass,  assist  in  moving  the  orange  trees,  &c. ;  or,  what  would  be 
more  complete,  a  man  might  be  engaged  at  60/.  a  year,  with  a 
house  to  live  in,  who  would  do  the  entire  work  of  both  gardens, 
and  keep  them  both  at  all  times  in  the  highest  order.  The  an- 
nual expense  of  seeds  and  manure,  and  of  nails,  lists,  ties,  stakes, 
tools,  and  fuel,  would  not  exceed  51. 

Remarks.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  cannot  be  considered 
an  economical  house ;  but  it  would  afford  high  gratification  to 
lovers  of  architectural  effect,  to  an  architect,  or  to  an  artist  of  any 
kind ;  to  whom,  also,  the  garden,  with  its  Italian  trees  and  shrubs, 
would  be  an  appropriate  accompaniment.  The  house  would 
have  an  excellent  effect  in  the  suburbs  of  a  town  among  hilly 
scenery ;  such  as  near  Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  Perth,  &c.  By 
turning  two  of  the  rooms  in  one  house  into  a  picture-gallery, 
the  double  house  would  form  a  very  complete  and  appropriate 
dwelling  for  a  landscape-painter. 

A  double  detached  House,  with  the  Gardens  laid  out  princi* 
pally  ivith  a  view  to  the  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Culinaty 
Vegetables.  In  Jig.  120.,  a  is  the  entrance  from  the  street;  by 
the  steps  to  the  front  door ;  c,  the  hall  and  staircase ;  dy  a  library 
or  business-room;  e,  breakfast  parlour,  school-room,  or  bed- 
room ;  fy  dining-room ;  and  gy  drawingroom.  This  house  is 
supposed  to  be  only  two  stories  high ;  the  upper  story  containing 
two  best  bed-rooms,  a  servant's  bed-room,  a  nursery  containing 
a  bath,  and  a  water-closet ;  and  the  basement  floor  containing 
a  kitchen,  back  kitchen,  and  other  offices,  with  a  servants'  water- 
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closet  The  entrance  to  each  house  is  protected  by  a  porch, 
which  is  extended  as  far  as  the  boundary  wall  on  each  side ; 
thus  forming  a  low  horizontal  roof,  which  will  contrast  effectively 
with  the  higner  roof  of  the  house.  Beneath  each  porch,  there  is 
a  bench  for  sitting  on.  Both  houses  are  surrounded  by  a  plat- 
form, or  terrace  of  pavement,  3  tt.  broad,  and  9  in.  higher  than 
the  surface  of  the  walk,  and  which  covers  a  vacuity  all  round  the 
house  as  deep  as  the  foundations ;  thereby  keeping  it  perfectly 
dry.  This  platform  also  adds  much  to  the  dignity  of  the 
edifice,  and  forms  a  walk  which  is  at  all  times  firm,  and  com* 
paratively  dry  and  sheltered. 

T7ie  Front  Gardens  are  of  turf,  varied  by  flower-beds.     That 
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on  the  right  has  a  rhomboidal  fi^re  in  the  centre,  planted  with 
gooseberries,  with  four  semicircular  beds  round  the  central  one, 
planted  with  strawberries.  That  on  the  left  has  a  raised  bed  in 
the  centre,  with  a  border  of  turf,  and  four  small  diamond-shaped 
beds  to  harmonise  with  the  rhomboidal  bed  in  the  risht-hand 
garden.  The  centre  bed  may  be  filled  with  peat  earth,  ana  planted 
with  Faccinium  madeir6nse,  or  some  other  species  of  Faccinium 
which  bears  fruit  freely  ;  and  the  diamond-shaped  beds  may  be 
planted  with  the  wood  strawberry.  The  fruit  of  the  common  bil- 
berry (J^accinium  Myrtillus)  arrives  at  maturity  at  the  saiQe  time 
as  that  of  the  alpine,  or  wood,  strawberry ;  and  the  two,  when 
mixed  together,  and  eaten  with  sugar  and  cream,  are  delight- 
fully refreshing,  as  every  one  who  has  travelled  in  Poland  or 
Sweden  in  the  summer  season  must  have  experienced.  In  open 
airy  situations,  the  central  bed  might  be  planted  with  ihibus 
ircticus,  which  is  also  a  most  delicious  fruit,  with  a  flavour  re- 
sendbling  that  of  the  raspberry,  but  far  superior.  If  none  of 
these  fruits  will  thrive  in  the  situation,  or  if  peat  soil  to  grow 
them  in  be  thought  too  expensive,  then  the  twice-bearing  rasp- 
berry may  be  planted,  which  requires  no  particular  soil,  but  only 
to  be  taken  up  and  have  the  soil  renewed  every  four  or  five 
years;  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  all  travelling-rooted 
plants,  which  it  is  desired  should  continue  to  fruit  freely.  The 
row  of  trees  adjoining  the  street  fence  is  supposed  to  be  dam- 
sons, which  come  early  into  flower;  and  the  fruit,  being  small 
and  thickly  set  among  spines,  is  not  easify  stolen.     The  plants 

on  each  side  of  the  party 

railing  may  be  gooseber- 
ries, currants,  or  raspber- 
ries, according  to  the  taste 

of  the  occupier ;    or  they 

may  be  dwarf  apples.  The 

row  of  detach^  standard 

trees  between  the  entrance 

gate    and   the  porch   (b) 

may  be  pears,  trained  en 

quenouille  ;  that  is,  distaff 

fashion  (see  ^.121.);  or 

en pyramide  (see  Jig.\22.) ; 

by  either  of  which  modes 

they    will    occupy    little 

space,  and  look  well :  some 

kinds  also  bear  well  when 

trained  in  these  manners. 

Behind  these  trees  against 
the  wall,  we  would  train  common  laurels,  laurustinus,  or  ivy; 
because,  though  currants  or  gooseberries  would  be  more  appro- 
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priate  there,  yet  under  the  shade  of  the  pear  trees  they  would 
not  thrive ;  besides,  if  they  would  thrive,  we  think  they  ought 
to  be  sacrificed,  in  this  particular  spot,  to  the  evergreens  men* 
tioned.  We  may  observe,  here,  that  the  beds  in  which  the  straw- 
berries are  grown  will  be  improved  in  effect  if  they  are  either 
surrounded  with  a  marginal  line  of  brick  or  tiles,  or  if  the  sur- 
face is  covered  by  some  description  of  stones,  pebbles,  flints,  or 
vitrified  bricks.  Hie  cause  of  this  improved  effect  is,  the  con- 
trast between  rocky  or  stony  materials  and  the  turf. 

Th^Back  Garden  has  fruit  trees  against  all  the  walls,  and 
some  standards  and  dwarfs  in  the  central  beds.  The  spaces 
h  hi  in  both  gardens,  are  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  annual 
crops,  such  as  peas,  spinach,  salading,  &c  The  beds  marked 
f,  in  both  gardens,  may  be  planted  with  asparagus,  sea-kale,  and 
tart  rhubarb.  The  pot  herbs  are  supposed  to  be  grown  in  the 
borders  next  the  walls.  The  three  fruit  trees  at  k  are  Haw- 
thornden  apples  (standards),  for  immediate  effect  in  bearing,  and 
to  be  cut  out  in  a  few  years  after  the  three  rows  of  dwarf  trees, 
shown  in  each  garden,  have .  come  into  full  bearing.  If  the 
firont  gardens  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  gooseberries  and 
currants,  these  dwarf  trees  may  be  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and 
plums;  but  gooseberries  and  currants  may  be  substituted  for 
these,  if  those  grown  in  the  front  garden  are  not  considered 
sufficient  In  order  to  insure  good  crops,  the  ground  among 
the  dwarf  fruit  trees  should  not  be  cropped  with  vegetables, 
but  only  occasionally  manured  on  the  surface,  and  forked  over 
to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches.  The  trees  against  the  walls,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  direction  of  the  gardens  is  east  and 
west,  may  be  peaches  and  nectarines  on  the  south  aspect,  plums 
and  cherries  on  that  facing  the  north,  and  apricots  on  the  end 
wall ;  but^  if  the  garden  should  lie  in  the  direction  of  north  and 
south,  the  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots  may  be  planted 
against  the  side  walls,  and  figs  and  vines  a^inst  the  end  wall 
that  faces  the  south ;  or  morello  or  other  cherries  or  plums,  if 
it  faces  the  north.  The  edgings  to  the  walks  of  the  back  gar- 
den we  have  supposed  to  be  box;  but  strawbeiTies  might  be 
substituted,  more  especially  if  the  walks  were  formed  of  flag- 
stone, as  shown  in  the  sec-  123 
tion,J%.  123.  In  this  figure  '^ 
the  pavement  is  supposed  to  ^ 
be  about  4  or  5  inches  below  the  general  level  of  the  garden ;  and 
about  a  foot  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  pavement  is  excavated 
to  the  depth  of  about  2  in.,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  to  be  planted 
the  row  of  strawberries  which  are  to  form  the  edging.  The 
pavement  of  course  should  be  supported  on  brick  or  stone 
piers,  founded  on  the  solid  subsoil,  below  the  depth  to  which 
the  surface  soil  is  trenched. 
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Expense^  4^,  The  houses,  being  only  two  stories  high,  might 
be  built  for  500/.  each ;  and  the  gardens  laid  out  and  planted 
for  SOL  each,  on  the  supposition  that  the  soil  and  other  circum<- 
stances  were  favourable.  This  garden  is  suited  for  an  open  airy 
situation,  not  in  the  immediate  smoke  of  a  city  ;  because,  under 
the  latter  circumstances,  neither  culinary  vegetables  nor  fruits 
can  be  grown  to  any  degree  of  perfection,  except  under  glass. 
The  culture  of  such  a  garden  might  be  undertaken  by  any  per* 
son,  at  any  period  of  life ;  because  the  points  of  culture  and 
management  are  of  the  ordinary  kind ;  and  those  in  which  he 
could  receive  aid  or  instruction  both  from  local  gardeners,  and 
common  gardening  books.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
culture  of  many  different  kinds  of  flowers  or  forcing  was  to  be 
carried  on,  the  occupier  would  require  to  begin  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life,  to  have  some  slight  knowledge  of  botany,  or 
to  have  the  occasional  advice  and  assistance  of  a  scientific, 
or  professional,  gardener. 

§  5.  Singte  detached  Houses^  xohich  have  Gardens  all  round 
thenij  but  ^hich  still  Jbrm  Part  of  a  Street  or  2feno.— The  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  what  we  have  stated  respecting  gardens  of 
this  division  in  p.  181.;  viz.  that  these  gardens  differ  only  from 
thoseof  the  preceding  division  in  entirely  surrounding  the  house, 
instead  of  embracing  It  only  on  three  sides.  We  shall  therefore 
pass  briefly  over  this  part  of  our  subject,  and,  instead  of  our 
own  designs,  shall  commence  by  presenting  some  by  dififerent 
contributors. 

A  single  detached  House^  or  Suburban  Filla,  with  a  Fourth-rate 
Garden,  designed  by  JR.  Varden,  Esq.,  Architect,  Worcester*  We 
shall  give  the  description  of  this  villa  in  Mr.  Varden's  own 
words ;  premising  that  it  stands  on  half  an  acre  of  ground,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Worcester: — "  As,  in  giving  designs  for 
villas,  it  is  desirable  that  plans  should  be  given  for  every  va> 
riety  of  situation,  I  have  chosen  the  following,  in  order  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  natural  difficulties  may  sometimes  be  sur- 
mounted, and  those  points  that  are  usually  considered  unfavour- 
able be  rendered  unimportant,  or  be  converted  into  interesting 
features.  The  land  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  lay  out  this  villa 
consists  of  somewhat  less  than  half  an  acre,  and  is  one  of  a  series 
of  allotments  now  (1886)  on  sale  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Worcester.  My  object  in  selecting  it  is,  that  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  to  which  I  may  allude  shall  be  such  as  really 
exist  in  nature,  and  not  merely  the  creations  of  my  fancy ;  as 
that  may  probably  suggest  only  such  circumstances  as  can  be 
readily  turned  to  account,  or  made  subservient  to  the  beauty 
of  the  whole,  and,  therefore,  not  be  so  suitable  for  your 
purpose. 

*^  This  piece  of  ground  is  situated  between  two  roads,  and  is 
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90  ft.  wide  and  225  ft.  deep,  sloping  gently  to  the  west,  in  which 
direction  it  commands  a  pleasing  view  of  the  city  of  Worcester ; 
the  towers,  spires,  and  roofs  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  other 
churches  and  public  buildings,  being  alone  visible,  as  the  com- 
mon structures  are  concealed  by  trees  planted  lower  down  the 
hill,  and  in  the  intervening  meadows.  The  whole  is  backed  by 
the  Malvern  Hills,  a  granitic  range  1500  ft.  high,  the  outline  of 
which  is  sharp  and  bold,  and  of  a  mountainous  character.  In 
the  north  and  north-west  direction,  the  Abberley  Hills  are  visible 
over  a  considerable  expanse  of  rich  and  highly  cultivated  coun- 
try, consisting  of  luxuriant  meadows  and  tillages,  thickly  inter- 
spersed with  those  beautiftil  apple  and  pear  orchards  that  are  the 
pride  of  the  county.  To  the  south,  a  distant  view,  over  a  com- 
paratively flat  country,  may  be  obtained,  in  which  there  is  not 
discernible  any  particularly  striking  feature. 

**  One  great  disadvantage  in  this  locality  is,  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  house  in  the  upper  part  of  the  enclosure,  with  its 
principal  elevations  east  and  west  ranging  with  the  buildings 
already  erected ;  thus  giving  to  the  garden  and  the  garden  front 
a  westerly  aspect ;  one  of  the  worst  that  can  be  named,  and 
which  is  unfit  for  the  windows  of  the  principal  rooms.  This 
has  caused  me  to  adopt  a  somewhat  novel  arrangement,  for  the 
purpose  of  obviating  these  defects,  which  I  will  describe. 

*^  The  villa  is  small ;  and  is  to  be  rendered  suitable  for  the 
residence  of  a  genteel  &mily  who  have  a  fondness  for  the  fine 
arts,  and  who  wish  economically  to  possess,  and  be  surrounded 
by,  the  usual  comforts  of  modem  life,  with  the  addition  of 
some  of  those  el<^ncies  that  are  now  seldom  seen  but  in  the 
mansions  of  the  wealthy,  and  not  always  even  there.  The  front 
is  to  be  formed  of  real  or  imitation  stone,  and  it  is  intended  to 
be  somewhat  more  ornamental  than  is  usually  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  provincial  city ;  but  the  whole  must  be  charac- 
terised more  by  elegance  and  neatness,  than  by  splendour  or 
magnificence. 

<<  The  front  garden  (see  /^.  183.)  is  rectangular;  and  it  is 
bounded  by  the  house  on  the  west,  a  conservatory  (a)  on  the 
north,  stable  offices  (b)  on  the  south,  and  a  dwarf  wail  and 
iron  railing  on  the  east. 

**  On  entering  the  gates,  a  broad  gravelled  walk  leads  direct  to 
the  portico  (c),  which  is  raised  from  the  ground  four  steps,  and 
is  formed  of  two  columns  and  two  ants,  in  front  of  a  curved- 
backed  cell  (d),  firom  which  it  is  separated  by  three  arches  that 
support  the  firont  wall  of  the  house.  I  imagine  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  columns  and  arches  being  employed  together  in 
such  a  case  as  this ;  for  they  each  have  their  distinctive  uses : 
columns  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  placed  for  the  support  of 
so  large  an  incumbent  weight  of  masonry  as  the  whole  story  of 
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a  house ;  and  I  know  of  nothing  so  evidently  suitable  for  the 
purpose  as  arches,  both  on  account  of  their  real  and  their  ap- 
parent strength ;  and  the  effect  of  arches  seen  between  columns 
is  ffood,  ana  generally  meets  with  the  approval  of  painters,  as 
I  think  it  is  likely  to  do  in  the  present  case,  particularly  as  the 
deep  curved-backed  cell  and  niches  will  show  them  out  to  advan- 
tage. The  cell  is  to  be  raised  one  step  above  the  portico,  and 
is  to  be  paved  with  ornamental  tiles  or  tessellse,  if  they  can  be 
obtained.  The  entrance  door  is  in  the  centre  of  the  curved 
back  ;  and  has,  right  and  left  of  it,  a  uiche  for  the  reception  of 
a  plaster  cast  of  some  beautiful  antique  statue  the  size  of  life. 
Against  the  side  walls  may  be  placed  stands  for  such  rare  exotic 
plants  in  flower,  as  may  be  thought  most  deserving  of  attentive 
examination. 

**  The  columns  of  the  portico  are  to  be  but  one  story  high ; 
and  they,  are  to  be  surmounted  by  an  architrave  cornice,  that  is 
to  pass  all  round  the  house,  arcades,  conservatory,  and  enclosure 
wall  of  the  stable  offices.  The  roof  is  to  be  finished  with  an 
eaves-cornice  and  gutters,  and  to  be  covered  with  artificial  stone 
tiles,  similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  Propylea, 
the  eaves-cornice  and  ridge  being  ornamented  with  antefixse. 
The  chimneys  are  to  be  visible,  and  to  form  a  part  of  the  design. 

<^  The  kitchen  offices,  water-closet,  &c.,  are  to  be  in  the  base- 
ment floor,  and  are  to  receive  light  from  a  broad  area,  having  a 
wall  round  it  2  ft.  high,  above  the  front  garden ;  on  the  comers 
of  which,  against  the  steps  and  portico,  are  to  be  placed  slightly 
enriched  vases  of  artificial  stone.  The  side  intercolumniations 
of  the  portico  are  to  be  fenced  in  by  a  neat  metal  railing; 
framed,  not  into  the  antes  or  the  columns,  but  into  stiff  standards 
placed  close  against  the  bases. 

^*  The  area  wall  is  to  be  continued  all  round  the  front  garden, 
except  the  doorways,  forming  at  the  sides  a  basement  to  the 
conservatory,  and  to  the  stable  enclosure  wall;  and  forming  in 
front  a  foundation  for  the  iron  railing.  Against  this  wall  earth 
is  to  be  thrown,  and  formed  to  the  angle  that  flower-stands  are 
usually  arranged  at ;  and  in  this  are  to  be  planted  choice  flow- 
ering exotic  evergreens  of  small  growth,  placed  so  as  to  produce 
the  effect  of  ranges  of  stands.  The  piers,  which  the  gates  and 
front  iron  railing  are  framed  into,  must  be  massive,  and  have 
enriched  heads,  or  be  surmounted  by  short,  thick,  enriched 
bronze' shafts  and  lamps,  according  to  circumstances.  There  is 
to  be  a  broad  walk,  crossing  at  right  angles  that  leading  to  the 
porch,  which  will  conduct  to  the  stable-yard  and  to  the  con- 
servatory. 

<<  ^rhe  conservatory  must  be  made  ornamental  without  any 
great  outlay  of  money,  and  must  form  a  part  of  the  general  de- 
sign.    This,  I  think,  may  be  done  by  carrying  the  architrave 
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entablature,  and  also  the  dado,  of  the  house,  round  it  The 
uprights  and  sashes  may  l)e^  framed  into  them  much  in  the 
usual  manner ;  but  the  front  lights  I  would  have  contrived  to 
slide  down  into  this  dado  wall,  and  be  out  of  the  way  entirely 
when  air  is  admitted  to  the  conservatory,  in  preference  to  being 
opened  outwards,  as  in  the  usual  manner.  The  rafters  are  to 
hi  tolerably  close  together,  and  be  two  to  every  upright  in  the 
front  framing ;  and  they  are  to  be  ornamented  along  the  ridge 
and  cornice  with  antefixse  similar  to  those  to  the  roof  of  the 
house.  Should  any  flue  chimney  be  shown,  it  must  be  intro- 
duced as  an  acrota.  The  stoke-hole  is  in  the  area,  and  is  ap- 
proached from  the  stable-yard  by  steps.,  by  the  door  into  the 
arcade.  On  each  side  of  the  steps  into  the  conservatory,  and  of 
the  yard  gates,  are  to  be  piers  the  height  of  the  area  wall,  with 
vases  placed  thereon. 

"  The  entrance  to  the  house  from  the  curved  cell  (d)  is  into 
the  vestibule  (e),  the  ends  of  which  have  strong  segment-arched 
ceilings ;  but  the  centre  is  to  be  open  to  the  upper  story,  and 
the  aperture  to  be  surrounded  by  Corinthian  columns  thick  set, 
and  supporting  a  lantern  light  of  stained  glass.  These  columns, 
with  a  connecting  metal  railing  framed  into  upright  standards, 
part  off  a  gallery  that  likewise  surrounds  the  aperture  to  give 
access  to  the  sleeping  apartments.  The  doorways  into  the  cell, 
and  the  staircase,  are  to  have  simple  draperies,  hanging  partly 
over  the  doors.  The  side  walls  are  to  have,  in  tlie  centre  of 
each,  a  door  into  the  dining  or  drawingrbom ;  and  each  comer 
IS  to  have  placed  in  it  a  pedestal  and  a  statue.  The  effect  of 
this  little  vestibule  will  be  striking;  and,  although  small,  it  will, 
I  think,  possess  an  air  of  considerable  grandeur ;  and,  if  the 
colours  of  the  ceiling,  walls,  floor,  &c.,  are  properly  chosen 
and  arranged,  I  think  it  cannot  fail  of  pleasing.  I  should  re- 
commend the  walls  being  of  the  colour  of  the  feathers  on  a 
jay's  breast;  and  the  glass  in  the  lantern  light  the  same,  with 
ornaments,  and  a  border  of  a  somewhat  darker  tint  of  the  same 
colour,  relieved  with  blue  black,  and  dulled  white.  The  ceil- 
ing I  would  have  of  a  similar  colour  to  the  walls,  but  much 
darker ;  and  the  columns,  architectural  features,  and  statues  of 
the  same,  but  so  much  lighter  as  to  be  nothing  more  than  white 
tinged  with  the  predominating  colour.  The  ground  of  the  car- 
pet must  be  light  blue,  with  the  pattern  made  out  by  white  and 
dark  grey  or  black.  Should  there  be  no  carpet,  chairs  with 
blue  covers  must  be  introduced.  The  draperies  before  the 
doors  are  to  correspond  with  the  colour  of  the  walls,  and  to  be 
lined  with  blue ;  and  are  to  hang  from  red  bronze  rods  an^  rings, 
in  large  vertical  folds. 

The  dining-room  (f)  is  an  oblong,  having  in  the  centre  of 
each  side,  parted  off  by  Ionic  columns,  a  curved  recess ;  in  one 
of  which  is  the  door,  with  a  niche  for  a  side  table  and  lamp  on 
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each  side ;  and  in  the  other  a  curved  sideboard,  and  three  win- 
dows, looking  northward  into  the  small  strip  of  garden.  There 
will  be  a  flower-bank  in  front,  and  over  that  an  oblique  view  of 
the  distant  landscape.  Behind  the  columns  should  be  plain 
simple  draperies,  that  may  usually  be  somewhat  spread  at  the 
top,  so  as  to  back  and  show  out  the  enriched  capitals  of  the 
columns,  but  be  drawn  aside  below,  to  display  the  plate,  &c., 
on  the  sideboard ;  which  is  never  seen  to  greater  advantage  than 
in  such  a  situation,  especially  if  it  be  placed  on  black  marble, 
as  it  may  be  with  great  propriety  in  this  case.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  room,  but  more  towards  the  ends  than  the  curved 
recess,  are  small  glazed  doors ;  one  of  which  is  to  be  fixed,  and 
the  other  made  to  open  and  give  access  to  an  arcade  (z)  of 
three  arches,  that  has  a  groined  roof,  a  niche  and  statue  at  the 
end,  and  two  others  opposite  the  side  arches,  with  a  doorway 
into  the  conservatory,,  opposite  the  centre  arch  and  the  flight  of 
steps  down  to  the  terrace.  Opposite  each  of  these  sash  doors 
is  a  niche ;  and  there  are  two  others  at  each  end  of  the  room ; 
the  whole  of  which  are  for  the  reception  of  plaster  casts  from 
antique  Bacchanals,  or  similar  figures.  The  fire-places  are  in 
the  centre  of  the  ends ;  and  each  is  to  have  over  it  a  small 
window,  commanding  the  front  or  back  view,  with  a  looking- 
glass  sliding  shutter,  that  may  be  opened  or  shut  by  a  concealed 
rack,  and  be  made  to  fit  exactly  into  a  gilt  margin,  that  shall 
form  the  window-dressing  at  one  time,  and  the  glass-frame  at 
another.  I  describe  these  shutters  thus  particularly,  as,  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  day,  that  to  the  west  window  must 
necessarily  be  closed,  to  exclude  the  unpleasant  glare  and  heat 
of  the  afternoon  sun.  Similar  sashes  may  with  great  propriety 
be  placed  to  the  glazed  doors;  where  mirrors  will  produce  a 
good  effect,  as  they  will  reflect  the  opposite  niches  and  statues. 
The  dining-table  is  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  plan ; 
and  is  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate,  when  drawn  out  to  its 
whole  length,  twenty-six  persons.  Were  this  room  for  my  own 
habitation,  I  should  prefer  having  the  colouring  deep  ana  rich. 
I  would  have  the  chimney-pieces,  sideboard  tops,  columns,  and 
antse,  of  real  or  imitation  black  marble ;  and  the  entablature, 
architraves,  dado,  and  skirtings  painted  and  polished  to  match. 
The  compartments  of  the  ceiling  should  be  of  a  deep  purple ; 
and  the  cornice,  ceiling  beams,  doors,  window-sashes,  &c., 
painted  in  representation  of  a  reddish-coloured  bronze.  The 
curtains  should  be  crimson  damask,  lined  on  the  edge  and  bottom 
with  one  width  of  purple  sik,  and  be  looped  up  with  thick  purple 
cords.  They  should  be  merely  suspended  from  plain  bronze 
rods  and  rings,  and  should  hang  in  large  vertical  folds,  and  be 
without  any  valances,  or  draperies,  at  top.  There  should  be 
inner  sun  curtains  of  figured  muslin  hanging  down,  with  worked 
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Vandyck  edgings,  and  drawn  back  with  crimson  silk  cords.  The 
walls  I  would  have  of  very  dark  oak,  or  covered  with  a  purple 
paper.  The  carpet  green,  patterned  with  light  and  dark  tints  of 
the  same  hue.  The  chair-covers  crimson ;  and  the  table-covers 
the  same,  lined  with  white,  and  bound  with  gold,  with  a  large 
tassel  of  the  same  hanging  at  each  corner. 

In  this  room,  especially  when  thus  decorated,  I  think  there 
would  be  some  very  pictorial  effects.  The  curved  recesses,  and 
the  sideboard  behind  the  columns  and  curtauis ;  the  columns 
backed  by  curtains ;  the  view  yp  the  arcade,  with  the  statue  and 
niche  at  the  end  as  a  central  object ;  and  the  vista  seen  through 
the  vestibule  and  drawingroom,  when  the  doors  are  opened, 
looking  between  the  columns,  &c. ;  would  all  be  sources  of 
interest,  and,  I  trust,  of  beauty.  The  dark  rich  colouring  I  have 
described,  I  consider  to  be  appropriate  to  the  destination  of  the 
room,  and  by  no  means  likely  to  produce  a  gloomy  effect;  as 
the  great  number  of  windows  will  admit  ample  light  during  the 
day,  and  at  night  any  quantity  may  be  artificially  commanded. 
The  colours  are  powerful,  and  some  of  the  contrasts  great ;  but 
I  think  they  would  harmonise  well.  The  crimson  and  purple 
would  produce  an  effect  of  splendour ;  and  the  many  dark  com- 
pound tints  surrounding  the  furniture  would  impart  to  each 
article  a  brilliancy  unattainable  in  an  apartment  coloured  in  a 
lighter  tone. 

The  drawingroom  (g)  is  of  similar  form  and  size  to  the 
dining-room ;  and  the  door  from  the  arcade  is  an  entrance  to  the 
stable-yard.  If  it  were  not  for  the  particular  aspect  of  this  plot 
of  ground,  I  would  change  the  situation  of  the  two  rooms :  then 
the  drawingroom  would  be  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
conservatory,  and  the  dining-room  with  the  stable  offices;  a  much 
better  arrangement  than  the  present ;  but  which,  if  carried  into 
effect  here,  would  assign  the  worst  aspect  to  the  best  room,  and 
the  reverse.  However,  if  such  an  alteration  were  considered 
desirable  by  a  proposed  occupant,  it  could  be  carried  into  effect 
without  disarranging  the  design.  The  drawingroom  is  to  have 
windows  over  the  fire-places  at  the  ends;  with  looking-glass 
shutters,  for  excluding  the  afternoon  sun  when  it  becomes  trou- 
blesome. In  addition  to  the  columns  parting  off  the  curved 
recesses  described  in  the  dining-room,  there  are  to  be  other 
columns  parting  off  the  ends  of  me  room,  and  forming  a  square 
compartment  in  the  centre,  which  is  to  have  a  groined  ceiling, 
with  a  large  flat  dome  in  the  middle. 

In  this  room  the  columns  are  to  be  Corinthian,  of  scagliola 
marble,  in  imitation  of  verd  antique;  with  the  entablature, 
ceiling,  doors,  skirtings,  dado,  architraves,  &c.,  painted  to  re- 
semble bronze;  and  the  chimney-piece  really  of  that  metal, 
made  to  assimilate,  as  to  height  and  decoration,  with  the  dado 
and  skirting ;  which  it  might  do,  without  being  inconveniently 
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low,  were  the  fire  to  be  made  on  the  hearth,  with  air  admitted 
from  below,  as  in  Sylvester's  stove.  The  walls  are  to  be  covered 
with  apple-^een  silk,  either  stretched  plainly  over  the  whole 
surface,  or  mtroduced  as  fluted  panels  in  bronze  frames.  The 
curtains  are  to  be  of  the  same  colour,  lined  (those  to  the  win- 
dows partially,  and  those  behind  the  columns  wholly)  with 
rose-coloured  silk :  they  are  to  be  full,  but  very  plain,  merely 
hanging  in  large  downright  folds  when  in  use,  being  at  other 
times  looped  back  with  gold  or  rose-coloured  silk  cords,  and 
large  tassels.  The  sun  curtains  are  to  be  of  light  figured  muslin, 
either  quite  white,  or  of  a  delicate  pink  colour,  looped  up  with 
rose  silk  cords.  The  rods  will  be  best  of  bronze ;  but,  if  a 
large  quantity  of  gilding,  by  way  of  chandeliers,  lamps,  &c, 
be  introduced,  then  they  may  be  of  gilt  brass :  but  this  I  do 
not  recommend,  as  bronze  appears  to  me  far  preferable.  These 
articles,  with  gilding  or  glass,  and  other  showy  materials,  scat- 
tered about  the  ceiling  and  upper  part  of  the  walls,  always 
have  the  efiect  of  destroying  the  repose  of  the  apartment,  and 
diminishing  the  brilliancy  of  the  furniture,  which  ought  to  be 
preserved  in  its  greatest  strength  and  splendour,  as  it  would, 
in  the  absence  of  living  beings,  unquestionably  form  in  a  paint- 
ing the  chief  and  most  prominent  object ;  and,  for  the  apart- 
ment to  be  pleasing,  each  article  must  have  the  same  repose, 
strength,  or  prominence,  as  would  be  requisite  to  form  a  good 
picture;  as  every  view  we  take  of  it  ought  to  present,  in  reality, 
to  the  eye,  exactly  the  selfsame  scene  which  the  painter  produces 
artificially  on  his  canvass.  They  difier  only  in  so  far  as  one  is 
reality,  and  the  other  its  representation;  the  same  laws  of 
position  (viz.  grouping,  colour,  chiaro-scuro)  applying  equally 
to  both.  The  chairs  are  to  be  covered  with  mohair  plush  (a 
newly  introduced  article,  of  great  beauty  and  richness,  and 
likely  to  stand  much  wear,)  of  a  rose  colour.  The  carpet  may 
be  a  maroon  ;  but  I  should  prefer  a  buff  or  white  ground,  with 
red,  yellow,  and  green  flowers.  The  table-cover,  for  grand  occa- 
sions, to  be  rose  colour  and  white,  lined  with  white  satin,  edged 
with  a  broad  gold  band,  and  decorated  with  massive  bullion 
tassels  at  the  corners ;  but,  for  common  use,  one  with  yellow 
bindifig  and  tassels,  and  white  kerseymere  lining,  might  be 
substituted. 

"  The  curtains  introduced  behind  the  columns  will  greatlv  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  apartment,  and  will,  when  wholly  or 
partially  spread,  form  a  backing  to  the  columns  that  will  display 
their  enriched  capitals,  whether  gilt  or  not,  to  very  great 
advantage.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  be  far  from  useless ;  as, 
by  drawing  them,  either  of  the  ends  may  be  converted  into  a 
very  comfortable  apartment  for  a  small  party,  that  will  have 
most  of  the  advantages  of  one  of  a  suite  of  rooms  connected  by 
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folding-doors,  without  its  unsightliness  or  liability  to  draughts 
of  cold  air.  The  decoration  of  this  room  would  not  be  par- 
ticularly expensive ;  as  the  eflFect  depends  more  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  objects  and  colours,  than  on  the  costliness  of  the 
materials  composing  them. 

"  H  is  the  staircase,  the  only  one  in  the  house ;  for,  in  so 
small  a  villa  as  this,  where  few  servants  would  be  kept,  a  second 
b  hardly  called  for.  It  is  of  ample  size  and  elliptical  form ; 
which  readily  admits  the  introduction  of  a  stone  staircase, 
indestructible  by  fire.  There  is  a  lower  flight  of  steps  to  the 
basement  ofiices.  The  floor  should  be  of  Wright's  ornamental 
tiles,  or  tessellated  pavement ;  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  should 
be  painted  in  the  cream  and  ochre  colours,  and  with  ornaments 
similar  to  those  found  on  the  ancient  terracotta  vases. 

**  I  is  a  veranda.  Architects  avoid  introducing  these  appen- 
dages to  their  designs,  from  the  idea  that  they  are  always  un- 
sightly. Surely,  there  is  a  possibility  of  their  being  made 
ornamental,  let  the  difficulties  be  what  they  may.  At  any  rate, 
one  placed  here  will  be  found  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  a 
great  luxury ;  as  it  will  partly  shade  the  western  wall  from  the 
afternoon  sun,  and  preserve  the  principal  rooms,  towards  the 
close  of  the  day,  from  the  great  heat  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  liable.  I  propose  having  it  to- appear  as  a  tempo- 
rary awning,  and  the  architecture  to  be  made  complete  without 
it ;  and  thus,  like  Alexander,  to  cut  the  knot  I  cannot  untie. 
No  person,  let  his  taste  be  ever  so  fastidious,  can,  I  imagine, 
object  to  those  delightful  awnings,  spread  in  the  streets  of  every 
Continental  town,  before  the  principal  shops ;  adding,  by  their 
brilliant-coloured  stripes,  to  that  gaiety  in  which  our  dwellings, 
both  in  town  and  country,  are  so  deficient.  These  are  not  dis- 
pleasing, even  to  artists ;  as  witness  the  prevalence  of  them  in 
the  works  of  Prout,  Stanfield,  Nash,  and  our  other  topogra- 
phical painters ;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  see  why  we  should 
hesitate  to  adopt  them  as  accessories  to  our  villas.  The  columns 
which  support  this  awning  are  to  be  very  light,  and  slightly  or- 
namented :  and,  as  well  as  a  wire  railing  between  them,  painted 
stone  colour.  The  roof,  or  awning,  is  to  be  of  such  a  curve  as 
canvass  would  naturally  take,  were  it  fastened  to  the  wall  along 
one  side,  and  the  other  allowed  to  hang  loosely  over  the  plate 
that  passes  from  the  top  of  one  column  to  another.  This  plate  is 
to  be  of  copper,  having  the  joints  concealed ;  and  it  is  to  lap 
over  the  front,  and  to  hang  down  18  in.  or  20  in. ;  the  end  of 
it  being  cut  into  pointed  pendants,  one  short  and  one  long, 
alternately ;  while  hanging  from  each  point,  and  suspended  by 
a  wire  hook,  may  be  a  turned  wooden  tassel,  4  in.  or  5  in.  long, 
that  may  be  moved  by  the  slightest  breeze.  The  inside  of  the 
roof  of  the  veranda  is  to  be  painted  a  cream  colour;  and  the 
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outside  the  same,  but  with  vertical  stripes  of  light  bright  red, 
one  broad  and  two  narrow  ones  to  form  a  pattern,  the  centre  of 
which  is  to  correspond  with  the  point  of  each  pendant  The 
tassels  are  to  be  of  the  same  colour;  and  there  is  to  be  an 
edging  of  it  round  the  pendants,  as  though  it  were  a  binding. 
The  floor  is  to  be  paved  with  stone,  ornamented  tiles,  or  tes- 
sellse.  The  niches  under  the  veranda  are  to  be  for  statues, 
and  the  remaining  space  may  be  occupied  by  flower-stands, 
glass  globes  containing  gold  and  silver  fishes,  bird-cages,  &c. 

<^  From  the  veranda,  opposite  the  house  door,  are  broad  steps 
down  to  the  terrace,  having  flank  walls  surmounted  by  sculp- 
tured vases.  K  K  are  stone  platforms,  somewhat  lower  than  the 
floor  of  the  veranda,  on  which  are  to  be  placed  stands  to  receive 
pots  of  the  most  choice  exotic  plants  in  flower,  l  l  are  the 
areas  to  the  basement  story ;  all  of  which  have  plain  breast- walls 
to  fence  them  from  the  garden.  The  area  is  continued  under 
the  veranda,  that  being  supported  on  piers. 

"MM  are  flower^borders,  edged  with  an  ornamental  kerb  of 
artificial  stone,  similar  to  Austin's  mignonette  troughs,  that 
may,  perhaps,  have  a  pipe  within  it,  pierced  so,  that,  when 
connected  with  a  head  of  water,  each  hole  may  be  converted 
into  a  miniature  fountain,  jetting  in  difierent  directions,  so 
as  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  border  with  an  artificial 
shower. 

"  N  N  are  flower  banks ;  that  is,  earth  thrown  against  the 
wall  at  the  angle  which  artificial  flower  stands  are  usually 
arranged  at,  into  which  pots  of  hardy  plants  may  be  plunged 
while  in  flower,  and  the  space  behind  them  filled  up  with  small, 
flowering,  evergreen  shrubs.  The  walls  (o  o)  are  supposed  to 
be  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  nigher  than  the  floor  of  the  principal  rooms  of 
the  house,  which  will  not  be  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the 
view  of  the  distant  landscape ;  but,  fi'om  the  height  it  is  above 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  will  be  sufficient  for  every 
purpose  of  protection,  p  p  are  the  parapet  walls  of  the  gravelled 
terrace,  the  same  height  as  those  round  the  area ;  and  Q  Q  Q  ^^ 
vases. 

"  R  R  represent  fountains ;  but,  if  these  cannot  be  obtained, 
*  groups  of  statuary,  or  sun-dials  and  flower-stands,  must  be  sub- 
stituted. 

**  s  8  are  steps  from  the  terrace  into  the  garden.  The  walk 
here  is  broad,  and  forms  a  regular  or  artificial  figure,  as  the 
pfece  of  ground  is  too  small  to  attempt  concealing  the  boundary 
fence,  it  is,  therefore,  made  to  run  parallel  with  it ;  having  on 
the  outer  side  a  range  of  flower-banks  (t  t)  edged  with  turf, 
and  backed  by  the  enclosure  wall,  covered  with  evergreen  and 
flowering  creepers.  Much  effect  may  be  produced  by  occasion- 
aUy  varying  the  outline  of  this  wall  by  the  introduction  of  vases. 
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or  Other  objects  of  art.  u  u  communicate  with  sheds  and  other 
requisite  garden  buildings,  formed  under  the  terraces,  that  will 
be  invisible  from  the  principal  walk.  In  the  centre  of  the  gar- 
den, but  separated  from  the  walk  by  a  parterre,  is  another- 
parallel  flower-bank,  having  a  pedestal  and  statue  on  the  ridge 
of  the  circular  end.  This  bank  encloses  the  small  space  of 
ground  v,  that  may  be  entered  from  the  main  walk,  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  set  apart  for  the  female  members  of  the  family, 
who,  if  fond  of  botany  or  horticulture,  may  here  tend  and  rear 
their  favourite  plants.  It  is  well  suited  for  this  purpose  ;  as  it 
is  easily  accessible,  and  yet  as  private  as  the  confined  nature  of 
the  ground  will  admit ;  also  from  its  having  a  portion  of  its 
surface  inclining  to  each  point  of  the  compass,  a  convenient 
spot  may  be  selected  for  every  plant  that  will  grow  in  our 
climate.  If  not  used  for  this  purpose,  it  may  be  made  the  nur- 
sery, or  reserve-ground;  from  which  the  parterres  and  borders 
can  be  supplied  with  plants  in  flower. 

"  w  w  are  flower  borders ;  and  x  x  are  wicker  or  wire  baskets, 
to  be  filled  with  climbing  flowering  plants,  such  as  jasmine, 
clematis,  maurandyas,  roses,  &c. 

"  Y  Y  are  stands ;  on  each  of  which  may  be  placed,  in  a  pot, 
any  of  those  plants  which  display  their  blossoms  to  the  greatest 
advantage  when  allowed  to  hang  down  over  the  sides. 

[The  house  may  be  carried  up  three  stories  above  the  ground 
floor;  the  first  floor  containing  two  best  bed-rooms,  with 
dressing-rooms,  a  morning  or  breakfast  room  looking  into  the 
garden,  a  bath-room,  and  water-closet ;  the  second  floor,  bed- 
rooms for  the  family ;  and  the  third  story,  or  attic,  a  nursery, 
servants'  bed-rooms,  lumber-room,  &c.] 

^^  In  carrying  such  a  design  as  this  into  execution,  many  ideas 
will  naturally  suggest  themselves  for  enhancing  the  efiect  of  the 
objects  I  have  described,  and  for  the  embellishment  of  the  whole. 
This  sketch  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  outline  only  of  the 
design,  the  detail  of  which  yet  remains  to  be  filled  up ;  but  this 
I  shall  not  attempt,  as  it  would  swell  this  already  long  description 
to  a  very  tedious  length,  without  answering  any  important  end. 
The  finbhing  touches  of  this,  as  of  all  similar  works  of  art^ 
must  be  given  by  the  hand  of  female  taste,  the  superior  elegance 
of  which  most  writers  acknowledge ;  and  the  distribution  of  the 
various  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees  may  be  determined  by  the  lady, 
and  her  nurseryman  or  gardener.  My  object  has  been  to  show 
that  considerable  variety  and  elegance,  or  even  splendour,  may 
be  obtained  in  a  confined  space,  at  a  moderate  expense,  by 
attending  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  site,  and  judiciously  grouping 
the  difierent  useful  or  ornamental  objects  that  enter  into  the  com- 
position. I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
attempted  to  carry  this  into  efiect,  as  by  glancing  at  the  plan  it 
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may  easily  be  perceived.  Space  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the 
appearance  of,  by  preserving  uninterrupted  vistas  in  every 
possible  direction;  and  splendour,  by  always  having  a  number  of 
'  objects  of  art  along  the  sides  of  these  vistas,  and  by  terminating, 
always,  with  some  interesting  central  objects,  that  may  form  a 
chief  point  to  the  particular  view.  Thus,  on  entering  from  the 
upper  road,  there  will  be  seen,  in  succession,  one  beyond  the 
other,  the  broad  walk ;  the  steps  up  to  the  portico,  with  the  vases 
on  the  sides ;  the  columns  of  the  portico  itself;  the  arches  of  the 
cell,  and  its  curved  back,  with  its  niches,  statues,  and  central 
opening ;  the  vestibule ;  the  staircase ;  the  veranda ;  the  steps  ; 
the  terrace,  &c. ;  the  whole  terminated  by  the  raised  statue  in 
the  garden.  Only  a  part  of  these  objects  will  be  seen  at  the 
same  time,  on  account  of  the  alterations  of  the  level  of  the  floor; 
but  this  will  rather  add  to  than  diminish  the  interest  and  the 
appearance  of  size ;  and  a  sufficiency  of  objects  will  always 
be  visible  together  to  form  a  very  rich  composition.  On  the 
veranda,  the  vases  will  form  central  objects  at  the  ends.  From 
the  circular  part  of  the  terrace,  past  the  fountain,  will  be  seen 
the  arcade,  with  its  arches,  niches,  and  statues,  its  ornamental 
tiled  roof  and  enriched  cornice,  and  its  doorway  opening  to 
view  the  whole  length  of  the  conservatory.  On  looking  the 
other  way,  from  the  end  of  the  conservatory,  past  some  of  the 
same  objects,  the  fountain  will  form  the  terminating  object 
in  the  grounds ;  but  beyond  it  will  be  visible  the  distant  hills 
and  landscape.  These,  and  the  many  accidental  groupings 
of  the  objects  I  have  supposed  to  be  introduced,  will  vary  with 
every  change  of  position,  presenting  a  numerous  succession  of 
views,  the  greater  part  of  which,  I  flatter  myself,  would  possess 
interesting  combinations  of  parts,  fit  for  separate  sketches. 
I  feel  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  visionary  or  chimerical 
in  this  plan,  or  that  might  not  be  obtained  by  a  moderate 
original  outlay,  and  be  kept  in  the  neatest  order  at  a  very 
trifling  expense." 

A  single  detached  House  adjoining  the  preceding  Design.  This 
design  {fig.  125.  also  by  Mr.  Varden)  is  supposed  to  be  an  ad- 
joining allotment  to  the  last,  having  precisely  the  same  extent, 
aspect,  and  view.  "  This  residence,"  Mr.  Varden  says,  •*  will 
be  suitable  to  a  genteel  family  of  but  moderate  fortune ;  as  it 
will  possess  considerable  effect  of  a  simple,  though  elegant,  de- 
scription, produced  by  the  arrangement  and  forms  of  its  several 
useful  parts.  These  may  be  left  plain,  or  ornamented  with  a 
few  artificial  stone  statues  and  vases  (as  I  have  shown),  accord- 
ing to  circumstances ;  but  in  either  case  it  will  be  by  no  means 
an  expensive  dwelling. 

"  The  principal  floor  of  the  house  consists  of  a  circular  entrance 
hall,  in  which  is  the  staircase ;  of  a  vestibule  communicating  with 
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the  principal  rooms ;  of  a  dining  and  drawing  room,  each  with 
circular  ends,  in  which  are  the  windows  looking  east  and  west, 
but  others  north  and  south  may  be  introduced,  if  desired ;  and 
of  a  circular  parlour  or  morning  room,  leaving  a  sash  door  into 
the  garden  for  the  ingi-ess  and  egress  of  its  occupants  only;  the 
communication  from  the  other  rooms  to  the  back  garden  being 
round  by  the  front  door.  •  I  shall  make  no  observations  on  the 
finishing  or  decorating  of  the  rooms,  farther  than  that  their  shape 
and  arrangement  will  allow  of  much  architectural  effect  being 
easily  produced.  . 

**  The  oflSces  and  common  water-closet  are  in  the  basement. 
The  chamber  floor  is  to  contain  four  sleeping-apartments,  with 
bath-room  and  water-closet;  and  there  may  be  an  attic  story 
above  with  the  like,  or  a  smaller,  number  of  rooms,  if  required. 
There  is  no  conservatory,  and  the  stable  oflices  are  placed  at 
the  lowest  end  of  the  ground,  where  they  need  not  be  made 
unsightly,  or  to  interfere  with  the  view,  from  the  house,  of  the 
distant  scenery  in  that  direction. 

*^  The  front  garden  is  small,  and  is  laid  out  in  a  simple  manner. 
A  walk  leads  direct  to  the  front  doors,  and  there  is  another 
crossing  it  at  right  angles,  each  portion  of  which  leads  to  the 
back  of  the  house;  from  one  of  these  there  is  a  flight  of  steps 
down  to  the  basement,  for  the  convenience  of  persons  having 
business  with  the  servants. 

"  In  the  plan,^.  125.,  aaa  are  flower  borders  on  the  turf;  bbb 
are  flower  stands  raised  upon  podiums,  that  exactly  range  in 
height  with  the  area  enclosure  walls ;  c  c  are  the  areas  enclosed 
by  walls  (d  d)  the  exact  height  of  the  dining-room  floor,  having 
at  the  corners  plain  vases ;  e  eis  the  flight  of  steps  down  to 
the  kitchens ;  and  //  are  paved  stone  paths,  by  which  there  is 
a  communication  between  the  back  and  front  gardens,  having, 
towards  the  former,  steps  to  connect  the  different  levels  :  gg  are 
steps  up  to  the  door  of  the  morning  room ;  A  is  a  pedestal  for  a 
statue ;  and  i  i  are  for  large  vases :  k  k  are  flower  borders  on 
the  grass,  and  /  /  are  baskets ;  m  m  are  flower  banks,  and  n  n, 
are  spaces  for  shrubs,  backed  by  the  boundary  wall,  which  may 
be  covered  with  ornamental  climbing  plants.  The  stable-yard 
is  shown  at  o,  and^^  are  the  entrances  to  it;  that  from  the 
garden  is  down  a  few  steps,  and  may  be  through  an  openwork 
iron  gate ;  for,  if  the  yard  should  be  seen  from  the  garden  walk, 
I  think  it  will  not  be  objectionable,  and  then  there  will  be  a 
certainty  of  its  always  being  kept  in  a  neat  state.  The  stable 
and  coach-house  are  at  q  y,  each  of  which  is  to  have  a  niche  for 
the  reception  of  a  statue  in  the  side  next  the  garden,  intended 
to  form  the  terminating  objects  to  the  principal  walks ;  and  the 
roofs  of  both  are  to  be  concealed  by  parapets  and  cornices. 
The  wall  separating  the  yard  from  the  garden  must  have  a  plain 
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architectural  character  given  it,  and  be  made  to  appear  as  a 
natural  connexion  between  the  two  buildings,  and  not  as  if  it 
were  merely  stuck  against  them. 

**  I  shall  not  descant  on  the  effects  that  will  be  here  produced, 
as  they  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  plan.  I  have  been 
guided  by  the  same  principles  as  in  the  last,  but  have  been  less 
profuse  of  decoration;  that  which  is  introduced  will,  I  think, 
tell  strongly,  as  it  is  pretty  much  concentrated  round  the  house, 
and  none  of  the  statues  or  vases,  with  the  exception  of  that 
marked  ^,  are  isolated ;  for  such  objects  seldom  appear  advan- 
tageously but  when  backed  by,  or  in  close  connexion  with, 
buildings,  or  other  mural  appendages.  The  transverse  wall 
at  the  back  of  the  house  is  so  placed,  that,  if  the  adjoining  de- 
sign be  carried  into  effect,  a  foui^in  may  form  its  central 
terminating  feature;  and  then  the  vase  I  have  shown  may  be 
omitted." 

A  Design  Jar  a  small  Garden  attacked  to  a  single  Street 
House  in  a  Country  Town.  This  design  was  arranged,  laid 
out,  and  planted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Varden,  in  the  town 
of  Godalming  in  Surrey,  for  H.  Marshal,  Esq.  We  saw  it  in 
1834,  six  months  after  it  was  laid  out  and  planted;  and,  being 
very  much  gratified  by  its  appearance  and  suitableness  for  the 
peculiarities  of  the  situation,  we  requested  Mr.  Varden  to  furnish 
us  with  a  ground  plan  and  other  particulars,  which  he  did  as 
follows,  ft  may  be  useful  to  premise,  that  the  house  fronts 
the  main  street  of  Godalming,  and  that  the  garden  behind  is  on 
a  steep  ascent,  which  communicates  at  the  top  with  a  paddock 
belonging  to  the  same  gentleman. 

"  The  front  of  the  house  (j%.  126.)  is  close  to  the  street  (a), 
and  the  back  is  towards  the  garden,  which  gradually  ascends  from 
it  to  a  paddock,  whence  the  ground  rises  rather  sharply,  till  it 
terminates  in  a  steep  wooded  hill,  from  the  summit  of  which 
there  is  a  pleasing  view  of  the  town,  and  of  a  grassy  valley  en- 
closed by  steep  copse-covered  hills,  with  the  river  Wey  winding 
through  it ;  the  whole  terminating  with  the  chalk  hills  and  cliffs 
of  Guildford. 

*^  The  garden  was  overrun  and  shaded  by  straggling  trees  of 
very  little  beauty,  that  gave  it  a  damp  and  cheerless  appearance. 
I  had  these  removed,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  lowered,  for 
the  walk  to  cross  the  lawn  without  being  seen  from  the  drawing- 
room  windows ;  the  earth  was  shifted  lower  down  the  hill,  and 
formed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  an  appearance,  when  seen 
from  the  garden,  of  the  house  being  on  slightly  rising  ground. 
This  alteration  gave  the  whole  surface  of  the  lawn  an  undulation 
that  greatly  enlarged  its  apparent  extent. 

'^In J!g.  126.  a  is  the  street;  6,  the  front  garden ;  r,  the  steps  to 
the  front  door;  e,  the  carriage  entrance.     The  house  is  at^ 
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having  against  it,  on  the  lawn,  or  south  side,  a  gay-looking  red- 
striped  veranda,  the  stone  floor  of  which  is  supported  on  piers 
so  as  to  admit  light  to  the  rooms  in  the  basement,  by  an  area 
paved  with  white  glazed  tiles,  and  surrounded  by  sloping  rough 
flint  walls,  planted  with  sun-roses  (helianthemums),  and  other 
dwarf  rock  plants. 

^*  The  garden,  on  the  east  side,  as  far  as  g^  is  enclosed  by  different 
erections,  the  outline  of  which  has  been  formed  so  as,  when 
covered  with  creepers,  to  resemble  a  part  of  an  extensive  old 
English  building.  To  this  point  the  view  is  quite  confined; 
but  over  the  wall  beyond,  which  is  finished  with  buttresses  and 
pinnacles,  so  as  to  display  advantageously  the  climbing  plants 
covering  it,  may  be  seen  a  part  of  the  steep  wooded  hill  before 
mentioned. 

**  Between  the  points  d  h  are  visible  the  paddock,  and  a  garden 
sloping  up  the  hill,  i  is  the  coach  gate  into  the  yard  k  ;  and  / 
is  a  door  for  the  horse  to  pass  to  and  from  the  paddock,  without 
going  along  the  garden ;  the  path  used  being  enclosed  by  a 
Slick  yew  hedge,  clipped  on  the  inner,  but  left  rough  on  the 
outer,  side. 

^*  The  stable  is  at  A ;  and  the  end  of  the  building  may  be  covered 
with  passion-flowers  and  trumpet-flowers  (Passiflora  cserdlea 
and  Tecoma  radicans),  to  which  maybe  added  Caprifolium  jap6- 
nicum,  &c.  The  wall  between  this  and  the  street  is  covered  with 
ivy,  and  there  is  a  row  of  good-sized  horsechestnut  trees  to  hide 
the  neighbouring  buildings.  The  walls  and  fences  are  covered 
with  nearly  every  kind  of  creeping  plant  to  be  obtained,  that 
will  stand  the  winter  without  protection.  The  shrubs  are  nearly 
all  evergreens,  mostly  of  small  growth,  and  consist  of  a  great 
many  different  species.  Those  of  the  same  colour  of  foliage 
are  grouped  together,  in  order  that  each  mass  may,  by  its  depth 
or  brightness  of  tone,  form  a  satisfactory  contrast  with  its  neigh- 
bours. In  some  places  they  nearly  approximate,  but  in  others 
the  diff^erence  of  tint  is  very  great :  the  points  o  o  are  the  lightest, 
and  p  p  the  darkest ;  so  that,  when  viewed  from  the  house,  the 
former  will  appear  to  stand  strongly  out  from  the  latter,  and 
will  give  (at  least,  I  hope  so)  the  effect  of  considerable  space 
between. 

**  Wherever  it  was  possible,  the  walks  were  hidden,  so  that 
the  breadth  of  the  lawn,  and  the  repose  of  the  whole  scene, 
might  not  be  disturbed  by  the  sight  of  much  glaring  gravel. 
Thus,  the  left-hand  walk  is  concealed  by  the  planting,  while 
that  across  the  lawn  is  sunk  out  of  sight  from  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  path  to  the  paddock  is  masked  by  a  clump  of 
American  plants  (y).  The  beds  marked  r  r  r  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  herbaceous  flowers  and  roses.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
not  preserved  a  list  of  the  shrubs,  but  they  are  all  evergreen ; 
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the  common  and  Portugal  laurels  being,  however,  almost  ex- 
cluded: not  from  their  being  deficient  m  beauty,  but  because 
their  preponderance  in  gardens  is  now  so  great,  as  to  produce  a 
monotonous  effect  wherever  we  go ;  and  this  I  wished  to  avoid.'' 

Design  for  laying  out  a  Street  Gardai  to  a  single  detached 
House;  the  *mhole  Plot  heing  only  one  eighth  of  an  Acre  in  extent. 
The  objects  in  laying  out  this  garden  were  utility  and  comfort, 
more  than  ornament     The  situation  is  in  a  country  town  in  the 
west  of  England,  where,  the  situation  being  open,  and  the  air 
good  and  free  from  smoke,  there  was  no  objection  to  the  culture 
of  culinary  vegetables,  and  the  growth  of  the  finer  fruits,  both 
on  espaliers  and  walls.     The  house  is  a  square  buildmg,  and 
contains  three  rooms  and  a  hall  and  staircase  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  entrance  from  the  street  a,  in^.  127,  proceeds  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  hall  door;  on  the  left  are  the  kitchens  and  offices, 
which  are  entered  from  the  fi-ont  court  h  /  and  on  the  right,  the 
coach-house  and  stkbles,  entered  from  the  iront  court  c.     The 
walls  which  enclose  these  courts  are  covered  with  common  ivy 
and  Virginian  creeper.     The  firont  garden  is  bordered  |by  a 
shrubbery  of  low  evergreens ;  the  walls  being  clothed  with  varie- 
gated ivy ;  and  on  the  grass  plots  are  two  oval  clumps,  which, 
to  suit  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  proprietor,  are  planted  with  hy- 
drangeas ;  the  soil  of  those  clumps  being  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
peat,  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  changes  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  from  pink  to  blue.     Among  these  plants  are  in- 
troduced crocuses,  snowdrops,  scillas,  hyacmths,  and  narcissi  of 
various  kinds ;  which  make  a  fine  appearance  in  autumn.     The 
shrubs  in  the  surrounding  borders  are  chiefly  rhododendrons, 
laurustinus^  azaleas,   mezereons,  one  or  two  plants  of  Bibes 
sanguineum,  Cyd6nia  jap6nica,  and  the  common  myrtle,  which, 
in  that  climate,  stands  without  protection,  and  is  only  occasion- 
ally killed  down  to  the  ground.     The  flowers   among  these 
shrubs  are  bulbs  of  various  kinds,  including  colchicums  and  the 
saffron  crocus,  both  of  which  flower  in  autumn ;  and  there  are 
also  some  species  of  Zilium,  which  make  a  fine  appearance 
during  summer.     Close  to  the  door  of  the  house,  on  each  side, 
are  two  circular  pedestals,  surmounted  by  vases,  which,  in  sum- 
mer, are  filled  with  pelargoniums. 

On  the  garden  front  of  the  house  are  two  plant  cabinets  (d 
and  €,)  A  broad  walk,  or  terrace,  (f)  stretches  along  the  fi*ont  of 
the  house,  firom  one  side  of  the  garden  to  the  other,  and  ter- 
minates in  handsome  benches  in  alcoves,  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  walk  at^.  From  these  alcoves  a  canvass  awning  is  pro- 
jected in  the  summer  time,  so  as  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  walk 
10  ft.  by  15  ft.  Under  one  of  these  awnings,  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  family  occasionally  to  dine,  and  under  the  other  to  drink 
tea.     The  main  walk  of  the  garden  (k)  has  a  broad  border  oa 
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each  side,  devoted  exclusively  to  herbaceous  flowers,  and  to 
an  espalier,  which  is  covered  with  roses,  and  with  standard 
apples  at  regular  distances,   as  indicated  on  the  plan.     This 
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walk  is  terminated  by  the  conservatory  (t),  the  sashes  of  the  roof 
of  which,  and  also  the  front  and  end  glasses,  are  taken  off  in  the 
summer,  and  are- employed  in  the  reserve  garden  behind  for 
cultivating  cucumbers  and  melons.  There  is  a  vault  beneath, 
a  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  mushrooms,  and  in 
it,  also,  is  the  furnace  by  which  the  conservatory  is  heated.  The 
soil  being  dry,  and  the  climate  remarkably  mild,  no  artificial 
heat  is  required  for  this  conservatory,  sometimes  for  two  or 
three  years  together.  The  boundary  walls  have  a  narrow  bor- 
der and  walk  (k) ;  and  the  wall  is  planted  with  peaches,  apricots, 
and  the  finer  kinds  of  plums,  and  some  figs  and  grapes.  The 
narrow  borders  to  these  walls  are  very  slightly  cropped;  and 
the  narrow  walks,  being  on  a  dry  soil,  are  only  formed  of  gravel 
to  the  depth  of  6  in.,  beneath  which  the  roots  stretch  into  the 
dug  compartments,  which  are  cropped  with  culinary  vegetables, 
and  fruit  shrubs.  At  /  /  are  open  iron  railings,  which  admit 
the  view  of  a  paddock  behind,  of  equal  extent  with  the  plot  on 
which  the  house  and  garden  stand,  and  which  is  thinly  planted 
with  fruit  trees,  in  the  manner  of  an  orchard.  Immediately  be- 
hind the  conservatory,  and,  of  course,  hidden  from  the  house,  is 
the  reserve  ground,  including  a  small  vinery  placed  against  the 
conservatory  and  fronting  the  south-east,  a  pit  for  fruiting  pines 
or  the  Miisa  Cavendish/i,  succession  pits,  and  pits  for  green- 
house plants  to  supply  the  plant  cabinets,  frames  for  early  cu- 
cumbers and  melons,  winter  salading,  &c.,  and  space  for  dung- 
beds  to  be  covered  with  the  sashes  of  the  conservatory,  and 
for  all  the  various  purposes  of  a  reserve  ground.  As  the  ground 
declines  from  the  terrace  walk  in  front  of  the  house,  the  eye  sees 
over  the  orchard  to  the  sea,  which  is  in  the  extreme  distance. 

Expense.  The  house,  which,  though  plain  in  the  elevation, 
is  very  complete,  is  built  with  stone,  and  is  reputed  to  have  cost 
SOOO/.  The  conservatory  and  the  garden  were  estimated  at 
500/.  A  gardener  is  kept  for  the  garden  and  the  orchard,  and 
he  is  occasionally  assisted  by  the  coachman  and  footman. 

Remarks.  However  plain,  and  even  uninviting,  this  design 
may  appear  on  paper,  there  is  not  one  which  has  yet  been  given 
in  this  work  which  will  be  found  attended  with  more  ease  and 
comfort  jn  the  enjoyment  It  is  simple,  all  the  parts  are  dis- 
tinct, and  the  whole,  when  kept  in  perfect  order,  cannot  fail  to 
be  satisfactory.  The  soil  being  perfectly  dry  is  a  great  recom- 
mendation ;  as  the  walks  and  the  court-yards  were  thus  more 
easily  formed,  and  are  kept  at  much  less  expense.  The  house 
fronts  the  southn^ast;  and  the  terrace  walk  (/)  forms  a  delightful 
promenade,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  vista  to  the  conser- 
vatory, richly  bordered  with  herbaceous  flowers  and  roses  in 
summer,  to  which  are  added  the  more  beautiful  kinds  of  apples 
in  autumn,  has  a  fine  effect,  more  especially  with  the  distant 
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glimpse  of  the  sea  seen  over  the  whole.  Even  in  winter,  the 
dryness  of  the  walks  and  the  glass  of  the  conservatory  give  an 
air  of  comfort,  warmth,  and  gardening  enjoyment,  which  all  feel 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  indulge  in  the  associations  con- 
nected with  these  objects.  When  the  proprietor  has  a  large 
party,  the  company  promenade  on  the  terrace,  and  down  the 
centre  walk ;  and  a  band  is  frequently  stationed  in  the  reserve 
ground  behind  the  conservatory,  which  has  a  very  pleasing 
effect.  The  only  defect  which  this  place  has  is  a  want  of  water 
in  the  subsoil,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  collect  all  that  falls 
on  the  roof  of  the  dwelling-house,  and  to  convey  it  to  a  tank  in 
the  kitchen-court,  where  it  is  kept  cool,  and  drawn  off  by  a 
pump  as  wanted.  In  the  same  court  there  is  also  an  ice-house, 
which  is  a  much  more  convenient  situation  for  this  luxury  than 
in  the  grounds  at  a  distance  from  the  house ;  in  the  latter  case 
the  labour  of  finding  the  gardener,  going  with  him  to  the  ice- 
house, opening  it,  taking  out  the  ice,  shutting  it,  and  securing 
it  from  the  air,  and  carrying  the  ice  to  the  house,  consumes 
so  much  time  of  two  persons,  that  it  is  generally  neglected; 
whereas,  when  the  ice-cellar  is  connected  with  the  house,  like 
any  other  cellar,  the  ice  is  obtained,  when  wanted,  with  almost 
as  little  trouble  as  coals  or  beer.  The  rain  which  falls  on  the 
conservatory  is  conducted  to  a  cistern  within,  for  watering  the 
plants.  Notwithstanding  these  measures  for  securing  a  supply, 
water  is  obliged  to  be  carted  from  a  distance  of  two  miles  in  the 
summer  season.  The  occupier  of  this  house  is  a  wealthy  banker, 
but  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  give  his  name. 

A  Residence  in  the  Suburbs  of  a  Country  Village^  containing  a 
Quarter  of  an  Acre.  This  design  (Jig,  128.  )J  which  is  contributed 
by  Mr.  Kutger,  is  supposed  to  be  situated  on  a  piece  of  irregular 

?;round,  on  the  outskirts  of  a  large  village,  or  small  country  town, 
ts  boundary  is  irregular,  as  is  very  commonly  the  case  in  such 
situations;  and  the  front  is  to  a  road,  which,  being  conducted  over 
an  uneven  surface,  is  irregular  also.  For  the  same  reason,  there 
are  scarcelv  any  straight  walks.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a 
fence  of  pales,  except  on  the  north  side,  at  ^,  where  there  is  a  wall. 
The  street  entrance  to  the  house  is  shown  at  a;  and  the  space  e 
is  supposed  to  be  a  covered  way,  not  so  much  as  a  luxury,  as  to 
afford  shelter  to  persons  waiting  for  the  occupant ;  b  is  the  carriage 
entrance  to  the  kitchen-court,  which  contains  a  gig-house  and  a 
small  stable ;  c  is  a  walk  that  conducts  from  the  kitchen-court, 
by  i  and  g^  to  the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  and  to  the  kitchen- 
garden  (d  sxxAf).  Within  the  boundary  fence,  on  the  south  side, 
at  Jc,  are  fruit  trees,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  shrubbery ;  those 
immediately  adjoining  the  fence  being  intermixed  with  hollies. 
The  two  beds  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  front  entrance  are 
supposed  to  be  devoted  to  low  evergreen  shrubs ;  those  at  i  /, 
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entirely  to  flowers ;  and  those  on  the  front  lawn  also  to  herba- 
ceous flowers,  with  some  dwarrand  standard  roses.  There  is 
an  espalier  rail  for  fruit  trees  from  liom;  at  which  points  are 
two  openwork  iron  gates,  to  shut  in  the  kitchen-garden. 

Expetise^  8fc.  The  house  and  offices  in  this  design  are 
supposed  to  cost  750^,  and  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  the 
garden,  100/. ;  no  draining  being  supposed  Requisite,  and  the 
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principal  part  of  the  expense  being  incurred  in  forming  the 
boundary  fence  and  the  espalier  rail.  Such  a  garden  may  be 
kept  in  order  by  a  common  country  gardener,  who  will,  at  the 
same  time,  look  after  the  horse  and  chaise.  Perhaps  there  is 
rather  too  large  a  space  devoted  to  walks  in  this  design :  but 
it  must  be  considered  that  these  are  always  a  great  advantage 
where  there  are  children ;  and  that,  where  the  soil  is  dry,  and 
the  walks  properly  made  at  first,  they  may  be  kept  at  very  little 
expense.  This  design  may  be  considered  as  suitable  for  a 
country  clergyman,  who  takes  delight  in  working  in  his  garden 
himself,  or  for  a  country  attorney  or  medical  man. 

A  Suburban  ViUa  of  Four  Acres  in  extent.  This  design  \fg.  129.), 
which  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Rutger,  from  its  parallelogram  out- 
line^^obviously  belongs  to  a  series  of  villas  fronting  a  street,  and 
witli  a  lane  behind.  The  house  (a)  is  approached  by  a  semicircu- 
lar road  {bb).  To  the  right  are  the  stables  and  stable-court  {c)\  and 
to  the  left,  at  dy  are  the  washhouse,  laundry,  poultry-court,  ice- 
house, and  such  other  appendages  of  this  kind  as  may  be  con- 
sidered requisite.  Both  these  courts  of  offices  have  ci^rriage 
entrances  from  the  street  {ee)\  and  foot  entrances  (X^),  communi- 
cating, by  the  stairs  shown  at  the  two  ends  of  the  house,  with  the 
basement  story,  and  with  the  approach  road ;  and  also  with  the 
walks  in  the  garden,  by  the  side  paths  (g).  The  ground,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  perfectly  flat,  is  laid  out  in  lawns  and  shrub- 
bery,  With  a  pond  (A),  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  fountain.  Tliere 
is  a  straight  central  walk,  which  leads  from  this  pond  to  the 
kitchen-garden,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  another  smaller  basin 
of  water,  also  with^  a  fountain ;  and,  beyond  it,  a  green-house 
and  forcing-house  at  ^.  To  the  right  is  a  pine-stove  (/),  and  the 
fordng-pits  (m  m),  with  a  space  to  serve  as  the  reserve  ground  at 
n.  To  the  left  are  the  gardener's  house  and  court  (o),  and  the 
orchard  (/?).  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  kitchen-garden,  there 
are  two  long  walls  with  southern  exposures,  for  fruit  trees,  be- 
sides the  end  walls ;  and  also  a  path  \qq)  from  the  stable  offices 
to  the  resei-ve-ground,  kitchen-garden,  and  gardener's  house, 
which  joins  the  paths  ^^,  immediately  within  the  boundary  fence, 
and  thus  communicates  with  the  poultry  yard  and  laundry  court. 

Remarks.  The  arrangement  of  this  design,  as  far  as  use 
and  convenience  are  concerned,  we  consider  as  complete  as  it 
can  possibly  be  made.  The  gardener  and  his  men  have  a  free, 
but  concealed,  communication  with  the  stable-court,  poultry- 
court,  &C.,  for  manure;  and  with  the  basement  story  of  the 
bouse,  to  supply  the  kitchen,  without  once  crossing  a  single 
walk  of  the  pleasure-ground,  which  the  family  may 'walk  in  and 
enjoy  in  perfect  retirement  Objections  may  be  taken  by  some 
to  the  form  of  two  or  three  of  the  clumps ;  but  some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  difference  of  taste  of  individuals ;  and,  be- 
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sides,  as  these  clumps  are  for  the  most  part  large,  and  can  never, 
by  any  possibility,  be  actually  looked  down  upon,  and  seen  as 
a  composite  figure,  as  they  are  in  the  plan  on  paper,  their  form  is, 
in  reality,  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence.  From  the  trees  indi*- 
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cated  in  these  clumps,  as  well  as  those  on  the  lawn,  being  isolated, 
they  are  evidently  intended  to  be  planted  in  the  gardenesque  « 
manner. 

If  the  plan  were  to  be  drawn  over  again  more  in  detail,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  distinguish  between  those  clumps  which 
are  to  consist  of  trees  and  ^rubs,  and  those  which  are  to  be 
planted  solely  with  flowers;  but  this  we  shall  leave  to  the 
reader,  who,  if  he  has  paid  su£Bcient  attention  to  the  remarks 
given  in  preceding  pages  of  this  work,  will  be  able  to  supply 
all  that  is  wanting  for  himself.  We  shall  only  farther  remark, 
that,  from  the  extent  of  the  pleasure-ground  in  this  design,  it 
may,  if  not  more  than  two  or  three  plants  of  each  species  or 
variety  are  introduced,  contain  all  the  finer  trees  and  shrubs 
purchasable  in  British  nurseries ;  as  the  kitchen-garden  and 
orchard  may  contain  all  the  most  select  fruits.  The  expense  of 
forming  such  a  residence  will  vary  from  6000/.  to  7000/.,  or 
upwards,  according  to  the  style  of  house ;  and  the  annual  keep- 
ing of  the  gardens  will  amount  to  300/.  The  whole  is  suitable 
for  a  person  having  a  clear  income  of  2000/.  a  year. 

A  Design  for  a  Stiburban  ViUa^  the  House  of  which  forms  part 
of  a  Rawy  the  xohole  containing  about  Ofie  Acre.  In  this  design 
{^g.  1 30.),  which  is  also  by  Mr.  Rutger,  the  carriage  entrance 
forms  a  sweep,  which  is  carried  up  directly  to  the  porch  of  the 
house  {a  in  Jfig.  130.).  The  two  wings  to  the  main  body  of  the 
house  are  curvilinear  in  the  ground  plan ;  that  to  the  left  is  a 
conservatory,  and  that  to  the  right  a  billiard  room.  It  may  be 
objected  to  these  wings,  that,  being  curved,  they  do  not  harmonise 
with  the  straight  lines  of  the  main  body  of  the  house ;  but  the 
reason  for  their  curvature  is  as  follows  : — Had  the  conservatory 
been  a  parallelogram,  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  house,  it 
would  have  fronted  the  west ;  whereas,  by  the  curvature  given 
to  it,  it  is  made  to  front  the  south-west,  which  is  doubtless  a 
considerable  advantage  to  the  plants.  The  curvilinear  plan  of 
these  wings  also  harmonises  with  the  plan  of  the  approach  road. 
The  stable  offices  are  shown  at  b:  the  carriage  entrance  to 
them  is  from  the  street,  and  they  communicate  with  the  melon- 
ground  and  reserve  garden  (c),  and  with  the  kitchen  offices^ 
which  are  in  the  basement  story,  under  the  billiard-room.  They 
also  communicate  with  the  kitchen-garden  {d\  as  the  latter  does 
with  the  pleasure-ground  by  the  walk  e.  I'he  stable  o£Bces  may 
also  include  a  poultry-house  and  yard,  and  an  ice-cellar,  which 
we  greatly  prefer,  when  the  subsoil  will  admit,  to  have  placed  near 
the  kitchen  (as  we  have  before  observed,  p.  S87.),  instead  of  having 
it  in  the  grounds.  The  pleasure-ground  is  laid  out  in  a  very  neat 
manner ;  the  walks  are  5  ft  broad ;  and  the  verge  of  turf  on  each 
side  of  them  is  nowhere  less  than  4  ft.  wide,  in  order  that  those 
who  do  not  choose  to  walk  on  the  gravel  may  walk  on  the  soft 
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grass.  ThiS)  in  our  opinion,  is  an  arrangement  which  ought  to 
be  attended  to,  more  or  less,  in  every  pleasure-ground  of  any 
extent;  because  there  are  many  infirm  persons  who  greatly 
prefer  walking  on  grass  to  gravel;  and  because  the  ample  space 
thus  left  on  each  side  of  the  walks  takes  away  from  thai  con- 
fined appearance  common  to  walks  having  shrubbery  on  both 
sides,  and  turf  edges  not  more  than  18  in.  or  2  fL  broacL  On 
B>  clayey  soil  and  flat  surface,  we  should  say  that  the  turf 
verges  should  be  nearly  as   broad  as  the  gravel  walk.     The 
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groups  of  shrubs  in  this  design,  it  will  be  observed,  fit  in  very 
well  to  their  different  situations  among  the  walks ;  and  they  are 
supposed  to  be  planted  in  the  gardenesque  manner,  as  are  the 
trees  forming  the  boundary  plantation.  The  flower-beds,  which 
are  not  numerous,  are  indicated  by  circles;  and  those  circles  in 
the  centre  of  the  two  clumps  near  the  house  are  intended  for 
pyramids  of  roses.  There  are  two  alcoves  at  f  and  g^  and  a 
circular  building  at  7^,  which  may  either  be  a  summer-house, 
an  aviary,  or,  as  Mr.  Rutger  suggests,  a  summer  reading-room. 
Instead  of  a  circular  summer-house,  there  may  be  a  polygonal 
rustic  structure,  as  shown  in  the  ground  planj^.  131.,  and  the 
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elevation^.  132.,  whkh  will  have  an  exceedingly  good  efiect 
from  the  bcKise.  The  ground  plan  of  this  rustic  structure  has 
nine  equal  sides,  with  a  portico  all  round,  supported  oa^  nine 
pillars,  each  of  a  young  fir  tree,  1  ft.  in  diameter,  with  capitals 
1  ft.  2  in.  square,  formed  of  square  boards  4  in.  thick.  On  these 
caps  rest  four  courses  of  rustic  planks,  with  the  bark  on  each, 
6  in.  thick,  and  perfectly  horizontal,  which  connect  the  whole  of 
the  columns,  and  support  the  rafters  of  the  projecting  roo^  which 
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may  be  formed  of  heath  or  reeds,  or  of  larch,  birch,  or  oak 
bark.  The  floor  on  which  the  columns  are  placed  is  raised  on 
a  base  1  ft  high,  and  surrounded  by  a  gravel  walk.  The  position 
and  form  of  the  seat,  which  is  made  of  well-seasoned  wood,  are 
shown  at  a  in  ^.  131.  The  floor  of  the  cell  may  be  laid  with  flints, 
pebbles,  bricks  of  different  colours,  or  with  broken  bottles, 
with  their  bottoms  upwards,  and  filled  in  with  Roman  cement  and 
sea  shells.  The  floor  of  the  portico  may  be  paved  in  any  fanciful 
manner,  with  bricks,  or  with  small  stones  of  various  colours,  from 
the  nearest  convenient  locality,  or  from  the  sea  beach.  The  rafters 
are  4  in.  broad,  and  5  in.  deep ;  and,  to  secure  them  from  wet, 
they  may  be  first  covered  with  a  layer  of  slates,  and  above  that 
with  a  coat  of  heath  or  of  reeds,  9in.  thick.  If  heath  or  reeds  can- 
not be  conveniently  procured,  chips  of  wood,  or  of  birch  or  hazel 
spray,  may  be  used ;  and  covered,  or  not,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  party,  with  plates  of  larch,  birch,  or  oak  bark,  laid  in  the 
manner  of  slates,  with  the  outer  surface  upwards.  If  bark  is 
not  used  as  an  outer  covering,  the  materials  may  be  Kyanised. 
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The  wall  of  the  cell  is  9  in.  thick,  and  consists  of  nine  uptight 
posts,  on  the  inside  of  which  are  nailed  horizontally  (the  up* 
per  edge  standing  out  about  1  in.  from  the  post)  fillets  of  wood 
j  in.  square,  and  1  in.  apart.  In  the  interstices  between  the 
strips,  moss  is  rammed  in  with  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood. 
The  ceiling  is  formed  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  in  the 
centre  there  is  a  polygonal  star,  formed  by  moss  of  a  different 
colour.  On  the  supposition  that  the  general  surface  is  clothed 
by  the  common  ground  moss,  the  star  may  be  formed  of  the 
same  moss,  dyed  by  steeping  it  in  a  decoction  of  logwood ;  or 
of  the  white  moss  found  on  trees.  The  cornice  in  the  inside 
is  made  of  the  cones  of  the  common  Scotch  pine,  or  of  the  pinas- 
ter; three  rows  being  laid  horizontally,  and  one  row  projecting 
a  little  outward.  The  door  is  made  of  rustic-work,  and  has  the 
two  upper  panels  filled  in  with  latticework  and  stained  glass,  as 
are  the  two  other  windows  in  the  side  walls,  shown  in.  the  plan. 
The  seat  is  formed  of  different  kinds  of  wood  with  the  bark 
taken  off,  as  shown  in  the  plan.  The  best  kinds  of  wood  to 
use  for  the  columns,  and  the  horizontal  planks  over  them 
which  form  the  frieze,  are  spruce  fir  and  larch ;  because  these 
retain  their  bark  a  longer  time  without  its  decaying,  than  any 
other  common  British  wood.  If  these  kinds  cannot  be  procured, 
then  it  is  better  to  remove  the  bark.  Structures  of  this  kind 
are  not  uncommon  in  pleasure-grounds :  that  nowdescribed  was 
erected,  some  years  ago,  at  Murtle,  in  Aberdeenshire,  by  Mr. 
James  Alexander,  then  gardener  there.  (See  Gard*  Mag.^  vol.  xi. 
p.  467.)  The  cost  is  chiefly  labour,  the  whole  timber  and 
other  materials  not  exceding  in  value  5/. 

In  front  of  the  building  there  is  a  basin  of  water,  with  a  fountain 
Bih  inj%.  130.  p.  392.;  which,  if  the  building  be  rustic,  may  be 
rustic  also.  The  fountain  may  be  supplied  from  a  well,  from  which 
the  water  may  be  pumped  up  to  a  cistern  on  the  roof  of  the 
house,  and  conveyed  thence,  not  only  to  this  fountain,  but  to 
the  conservatory,  the  frame-ground,  and  the  kitchen-jgarden. 
The  conservatory  might  by  this  means  be  watered  by  a  shower 
from  the  roof,  in  the  manner  alluded  to  in  p.  111.;  and,  indeed^ 
the  whole  garden,  if  there  were  an  abundant  supply,  might  be 
occasionally  watered,  during  the  hot  summer  evenings,  by  a 
leathern  portable  tube,  to  fit  on  stopcocks  concealed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  grounds ;  and  connected  with  a  main  com- 
municating with  the  supply  cistern.  It  is  true  that  this  mode 
involves  considerable  expense ;  but,  to  persons  fond  of  having  a 
garden  in  first-rate  order,  and  having  the  turf  and  everything  else 
fresh,  green,  and  vigorous,  durins  the  hottest  months  of  summer^ 
this  would  not  be  an  insuperable  objection.  In  some  of  the 
suburban  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  this  mode 
of  watering  is  carried  to  an  extent  that  many  persons  can  have 
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no  idea  of;  partly  becaase  it  is  carried  on  early  in  the  morning, 
or  late  in  the  evening,  when  most  Englishmen  visiting  Paris  are 
either  in  bed  or  at  dinner;  and  partly  because,  as  far  as  we 
have  observed,  the  persons  who  have  the  finest  small  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  do  not  mix  with  the  English  society 
HI  that  city*  Tliough  watering  is  not  nearly  so  essential  to 
a  London  suburban  garden  as  to  one  in  Paris,  yet  still  it  adds 
wonderfully  to  the  beauty  and  vigour  even  of  the  former,  more 
especially  in  dry  seasons,  and  on  a  dry  subsoil.  In  the  case 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  effect  of  watering  is  almost  incredible, 
if  applied  freely  every  evening  that  it  does  not  rain,  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  and  until  the  leaves  and  young  shoots 
are  fully  developed.  Whenever  the  buds  on  these  are  consider- 
ably swelled,  which  takes  place  with  most  ligneous  plants  in  the 
course  of  the  month  of  August,  artificial  watering  should  be  en- 
tirely withdrawn,  in  order  that  the  wood  may  be  thoroughly 
ripened.  In  some  seasons,  indeed,  the  weather  is  so  dry  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  that  the  grass,  in  ordinary  gardens,  becomes 
burnt  up,  and  the  trees  prematurely  lose  their  leaves ;  but  we  have 
never  known  this  to  take  place  where  artificial  watering  has  been 
continued  till  the  buds  were  fullv  swelled.  After  this  swelling  has 
taken  place,  the  supply  required  by  the  leaves  is  much  less  than 
before ;  as  they  become  comparatively  mature,  and,  consequently, 
the  evaporation  from  their  surface  does  them  less  injury. 

Irrigation  of  Lawns.  However  much  we  may  approve  of 
the  watering  of  the  grass  or  trees  of  a  garden  from  the  rose  of 
a  watering-pot,  or  a  barrow  engine,  or  a  flexible  tube,  there  is 
nothing  less  suitable  to  our  ideas  of  an  English  pleasure-ground, 
than  irrigating  the  lawn  by  small  open  channels  conducted 
along  its  sur&ce.  There  can  be  no  comfort  or  enjoyment 
from  turf  kept  green  in  this  way  in  any  country.  Fortunately, 
in  England,  such  gutters  are  not  required;  but,  in  English 
gardens  in  Italy,  as  for  example  in  that  of  the  Royal  Palace 
at  Caserta,  near  Naples,  this  system  of  irrigation  is  practised 
throughout  the  summer ;  and,  besides  the  unsightly  appearance 
of  the  gutters,  the  wetness  of  the  ground,  and  the  rankness  of  the 
grass  immediately  adjoining  them,  are  most  disagreeable.  In 
English  gardens,  where  the  soil  is  exceedingly  dry,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable to  supply  water  during  summer,  both  to  the  turf  and  trees, 
a  mode  of  subterraneous  irrigation  may  be  adopted  by  means  of 
brick  drains.  These  may  either  be  about  6  in.  deep,  and  2^  in. 
wide,  formed  of  bricks,  as  shown  in  Jig.  133.;  or  of  tiles,  as 
shown  in^.  1S4.  The  appearance  of  the  top  of  the  drain^.  188« 
would  be  as  represented  in  the  vertical  profile  ^.  135.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  bricks,  being  exposed  to  the  air  and  weather, 
would  soon  assume  a  dingy  green  colour,  so  as  to  present  no 
eyesore  as  contrasted  witli  the  green  turf;  and  the  sarfaoe  of  these 
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brick%  being  as  perfectly  even  and 

smooth  as  the  lawn  on  each  side, 

would  ofler  no  obstruction  to  walk- 
ing, rolling,  or  mowing:  in  short, 

they  would  not  be  recognised  by  any 

one  but  the  gardener.     The  drains 

should  be  formed  without  mortar,  in 

order  to  let  the  water  escape  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  to 

admit  of  taking  off  the  top  bricks  to  clear  out  any  roots  of  grasses 

oc  trees,  or  other  obstructions,  which  ^^^ 

may  be  formed  in  them*     The  chief 

difficulty  in  carrying  into  execution 

such  a  system  of  under-ground  irri- 
gation is,  to  arrange  the  direction  of 

the  drain  in  such  a  manner  as  that 

every  part  of  the  subsoil  shall  be 

equally  watered.     This  can  only  be 

done  by  adopting  the  principle  employed  in  irrigaitlng  pasture 

ground  where  the  suriace  is  uneven  ;   viz.  beginning  on  the 

highest  ground^  and 

leading     the     drain 

about,    always     de- 
scending as  nearly  as 

possible  at  the  same 
degree  of  slope,  till 
the  lowest  or  level  ground  is  reached.  By  this  means,  the 
water  will  be  equally  distributed  through  every  port  of  the 
subsoil,  and  never  any  where  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
the  siirfiice  soil  wet,  or  to  make  tlie  grass  ranker  in  one 
part  than  another.  The  distance  between  the  drains  may  be 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  porosity  or  compactness  of  the 
subsoil ;  but,  in  general,  they  need  not  be  nearer  together  than 
from  SO  ft.  to  40  ft.  At  this  rate,  about  250  yards  of  drain  would 
suffice  for  an  acre:  and,  as  every  yard  would  contain  16  bricks, 
the  number  of  bricks  for  an  acre  would  not  much  exceed  4000 ; 
which, 'at  the  present  prkre,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
would  be  under  SL;  say,  with  the  labour,  12/.  This  expense,  in 
laying  out  a  pleasure-ground  intended  to  be  kept  in  the  highest 
order,  is  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  immense  advantage 
that  would  result  from  it.  The  supply  of  water  to  a  drain  of  this 
kind  should  be  given  from  a  well,  or  other  source,  at  the  highest 
point ;  and,  at  the  lowest  point,  the  waste  water,  if  any,  might 
run  into  a  basin  or  ornamental  pond.  If  a  brick  drain  on  a  level 
with  the  surface,  or  of  the  thickness  of  a  turf  under  it,  were  con- 
sidered too  expensive,  a  drain  might  be  formed,  as  in  y^.l54.,  of 
ridge-tiles,  covering  tiie  tiles  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  soil. 
This  mode,  however,  would  have  the  disadvantage  of  not  bemg 
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SO  readiiy  kept  in  repair  as  the  other;  because  it  could  not  be  exa- 
mined  without  disturbing  the  roof;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  such  drains  would  form  a  powerful  attraction  to  the  roots  of 
trees*and  shrubs,  which  would  be  very  apt  to  choke  them  up,  unless 
cut  off  evejy  two  or  three  years.  A  system  of  drains  of  this  kind, 
for  under-ground  irrigation,  does  not  imply  that  no  drains  for 
drying  the  wet  parts  of  the  subsoil  are  requisite:  on  the  contrary, 
these  are  just  as  necessary  where  irrigation  drains  are  to  be  intro- 
duced as  where  they  are  not  contemplated.  Indeed,  strong  reten- 
tive clays,  which,  when  they  occur  in  a  pleasure-ground,  require 
under-ground  drains  for  drying,  at  the  distance  of  every  15  or  20 
feet,  to  keep  the  ground  fit  for  walking  on  in  winter  and  spring, 
require,  also,  irrigating  drains  for  use  in  the  hottest  weather  in 
summer,  almost  as  much  as  sandy  or  gravelly  soils.  Those  soils 
which  are  least  in  want  of  irrigating  drains  are  free  unctuous 
loams,  rather  sandy  than  clayey,  which,  from  their  texture,  re- 
tain water  like  a  sponge,  but  never  to  an  injurious  extent. 

Forcing'Ground.  In  the  forcing-ground  are  shown,  a  range 
of  pits  to  be  heated  by  dung  (/) ;  another  range,  to  be  heated  by 
hot  water  or  a  smoke-flue  {k) ;  a  broader  pit,  for  fruiting  pines 
(/) ;  and  a  house  for  general  purposes  {m). 

A  glazed  House  adapted  for  the  Ctdttare  ofPeaches^  Grapes^  and 
ornamental  Plants.  Fig.  1 36.  shows  a  section  of  a  house  adapted 
for  these  purposes:  it  is  40ft.  long,  16  ft  wide,  and  heated 
by  one  fire :  the  details  will  be  f&und  immediately  under  the 
section.  Provided  that  very  early  crops  of  peaches  and  grapes 
are  not  re(|uired,  and  that  only  pelargoniums  and  the  more  com- 
mon showy  green-house  plants  are  grown,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  house  will  answer  its  end.  IP,  however,  any  attempt  were 
made  to  procure  early  crops,  as  the  progress  of  the  peach  tree  is 
quite  difi*erent  from  that  of  the  vine,  the  result  would  certainly  be  a 
failure.  The  peach,  as  every  one  must  have  observed,  produces 
its  blossoms  before  its  leaves ;  while  the  vine  does  not  produce  a 
single  blossom  till  it  has  brought  forth  shoots  of  such  a  length  as 
to  nave  from  three  to  five  leaves  fully  developed  on  each. 

Both  the  peach  and  the  grape  will  ripen  in  the  same  climate ; 
but,  in  this  case,  the  latter  is  alwavs  much  later  in  the  season 
before  it  comes  to  maturity,  than  the  former.  Hence,  to  force 
the  vine  to  bear  fruit  much  earlier  in  the  season  than  is  natural 
to  it,  (say,  for  example,  three  months  earlier,)  it  requires  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  is  necessary  to  mature  the  peach  pro- 
portionately early.  As  the  peach  will  not  bear  excess  of  beat, 
whenever  it  and  the  grape  are  grown  in  the  same  house,  the  tem- 
perature ought  to  be  regulated  as  if  for  the  peach  alone :  in  which 
case,  the  grapes  will  not  ripen  near  so  early,  but  they  will  come 
in  in  succession  to  the  peaches,  and  will,  on  that  account,  be 
better  adapted  for  a  small  family. 
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a.  Stage  for  plants,  b.  Arched  wall  for  support  of  stage,  c.  Arched  wall  and 
back  flue,  d^  Raised  walk,  or  gangway,  in  front  of  stage,  e.  Arched 
wall  for  support  of  walk.  /  Arched  wall  and  front  flue,  g.  Peach  trellis. 
hy  Stone  for  support  of  peach  trellis,  t.  Made  border  for  vines,  which  is 
14  ft,  wide,  5  ft.  deep  at  back,  and  3  fl.  at  front.  Here  the  vines  are  planted 
against  the  back  wall,  and  trained  down  the  rafters,  one  branch  to  each; 
the  spur  mode  of  pruning  being  adopted.  ^,  Peach  border  within  and 
without  the  front  wall.    /,  Front  shelf,  for  forcing  strawberries,  &c. 

If  no  more  heat  is  generated  in  a  house  containing  peaches  and 
vines,  than  wha  is  necessary  to  grow  green-house  plants,  all  the 
three  will  thrive  very  well  together;  but  if,  in  order  to  force  on 
the  vines,  a  greater  heat  be  applied  than  the  green-house  plants 
and  peaches  require,  they  will  be  spoiled ;  that  is,  the  green-house 
plants  will  be  drawn  up  with  weak  slender  stems,  and  will  only 
produce  insignificant  flowers ;  and  the  blossoms  and  incipient 
fruit  of  the  peaches  will  drop  off.  The  house  before  us  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Livingstone,  and  was  published  some  years  ago 
in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Societi/s  Transactions.  It  is 
arranged,  as  the  description  of  the  section  shows,  so  as  to  keep 
the  border  for  the  roots  of  the  vines  quite  distinct  from  the  peach 
border ;  the  latter  being  within  the  house,  and  the  former  exte- 
rior to  it.  llie  peaches  are  trained  upon  a  low  front  trellis, 
sufficiently  near  both  the  front  and  roof  glass,  to  derive  every 
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benefit  from  the  light ;  and  yet  so  far  distant  from  it  as  not  to  throw 
any  shadow  on  the  stage  of  green-house  plants  behind.  The  vines 
it  is  proposed  to  train  against  the  rafters  only,  one  shoot  to 
a  rafter,  and  treat  in  what  is  called  the  spurring-in  manner ; 
which,  though  not  so  favourable  as  some  other  plans  for  grow- 
ing very  large  bunches,  is  eminently  so  for  producing  abundant 
crops.  On  the  supposition  that  the  green-house  plants  stand  in 
the  open  garden  in  the  summer  season,  and  are  returned  to  the 
stage  of  the  house  about  the  middle  of  October  ;  then  fires  may 
be  made,  so  as  to  do  little  more  than  exclude  th^  damp  and  frost 
till  Chrbtmas ;  after  which  the  temperature  may  be  gradually 
raised  to  48®  or  50® ;  which,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, will  bring  the  peaches,  and  a  number  of  the  pelargoniums, 
and  other  Cape  plants,  and  also  the  AusKalian  plants,  into  flower ; 
a  much  more  desirable  period  than  June,  which  is  the  common 
season  for  the  flowering  of  pelargoniums,  when  they  are  kept  in 
a  mere  green-house  temperature.  In  April,  the  temperature  may 
be  increased  in  clear  sunshine  to  from  55^  to  65^ ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  this  month,  the  vines  will  come  into  blossom.  The 
peaches  will  ripen  about  the  beginning  of  July ;  and  the  grapes 
about  the  middle  of  August  I  f  this  practice  be  r^ularly  pursued 
with  the  same  trees  for  a  number  of  years  together,  they  will  ac- 
quire a  habit  of  coming  early  into  flower,  with  much  less  heat 
than  will  be  required  for  the  first  two  or  three  years.  The  same 
thing  may  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  m'een-house  plants  ; 
provided  the  same  individual  plants  are  use^  and  that  they  are 
not  allowed  to  come  into  flower  in  the  summer  season,  after  they 
are  set  out  in  the  open  air.  This  remark,  it  is  obvious,  will 
apply  to  forced  plants  generally ;  and  it  would  be  even  worth 
bearing  in  mind  when  propagating  peaches,  vines,  and  pelar- 
goniums, which  are  to  be  forced.  Cuttings,  grafts,  and  buds,  in 
this  case,  ought  to  be  taken  only  from  plants  which  have  ac^ 
qaired  a  habit  of  earliness.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this 
principle  were  generally  attended  to  in  the  nurseries. 

In  the  fruiting  pme-pit,  which  may  be  heated  by  flues  or  hot 
water,  firom  fifty  to  a  hundred  plants  may  be  firuited  every  year ; 
these  plants  being  brought  forward  for  from  ten  to  twelve  months 
in  the  other  flued  pits:  melons,  cucumbers,  potatoes,  salading^ 
and  various  forced  articles,  may  be  grown,  or  forced  ia  the  other 
pits.  A  cellar  may  be  formed  nnder  the  coach-house  and  stable^ 
in  which  mushrooms  may  be  grown,  and  tart  rhubarb,  chiccory, 
&C.,  foreed  all  the  winter.  In  one  comer  of  the  reserve  ground^ 
if  the  soil  be  dry,  a  pit  may  be  formed  for  keeping  ice;  or,  if  the 
subsoil  be  moist,  a  mound  may  be  raised  for  this  purpose,  in  one 
of  the  clumps  in  the  pleasure-ground,  and  covered  with  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Expense  and  Management.     A  place  of  this  extent  may  be 
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l»iU  on,  laid  out,  and  planted  for  from  4000/.  to  5000/.  It  will 
require  to  be  managed  by  a  regular  gardener,  and  a  man  and 
woman  as  assistants,  which,  with  the  oi'dinary  garden  expenses, 
may  amount  to  SOO/.  a  year.  The  whole  may  be  considered  as 
calculated  for  a  person  living  at  a  general  expenditure  of  from 
1000/.  to  1200/.  a  year.  If,  however,  the  forcing  department 
were  gi^  up,  and  the  conservatory  and  billiard-room  omitted, 
the  first  cost  would  be  less  by  a  1000/.  and  upwards;  and  the 
whole  might  suit  an  expenditure  of  500/.  a  year. 

Remarks,  This  place,  as  we  have  described  it,  is  suitable  for 
the  residence  of  a  mercantile  or  professional  man,  living  at  a 
few  miles'  distance  from  town ;  but,  if  it  were  to  be  occupied  by 
a  person  of  leisure  attached  to  gardening,  he  might,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  couple' of  labourers,  manage  the  whole  himself. 
Every  thing,  in  short,  depends  on  the  annual  sum  which  the 
occupier  can  afford  to  lay  out ;  because  the  rate  of  expenditure 
may  be  regulated  accordingly.  In  like  manner,  the  rate  of  enjoy- 
ment which  any  place  will  afford  to  the  occupier  depends  much 
less  on  its  extent,  and  on  the  money  annually  expended,  than  on 
his  knowledge  and  taste.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  derive 
much  enjoyment  from  a  garden,  who  does  not  take  an  interest 
in  the  operations  going  on  in  it;  and  who  does  not  know  some- 
thing of  the  various  plants  cultivated,  such  as  their  names,  native 
countries,  comparative  rarity  in  this  country,  and  the  comparative 
magnitude,  or  degrees  of  perfection,  to  which  they  attain  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it,  &c.  In  short,  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other, 
knowledge  is  pleasure  as  well  as  power. 

A  Street  Villa,  laid  out  in  the  Village  of  Great  Malvern,  Of 
this  design  (fig.  137.),  which  is  by  Mr.  Varden,  only  the  plan  of 
the  house  and  of  the  front  garden  is  shown.  "  This  little  front 
garden,"  Mr.  Varden  observes,  « is  part  of  my  design  for  a  villa 
now  being  erected  in  the  village  of  Great  Malvern,  in  Worces- 
tershire. 

"  The  situation  is  the  third  part  of  the  way  up  the  east  side  of 
an  abrupt  range  of  hills,  1500  ft.  high.  The  ground  on  which 
the  house  stands  falls  very  quickly  from  the  back,  as  much  as 
24  ft.  in  60  ft. ;  and  that  allows  of  two  very  good  stories  being 
formed  in  the  house,  below  the  level  of  the  turnpike- road,  which 
is  in  front  of  it.  This  little  front  gnixlen  is  raised  partly  on 
arched  cellarage,  and  partly  with  earth  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance, till  the  surface  has  a  slight  descent  towards  the  road, 
sufficient  to  insure  in  that  direction  the  drainage  of  fallen  rain ; 
as  otherwise  the  water  would  be  forced  into  the  offices  and  lower 
rooms,  and  it  would,  by  saturating  the  mass  of  loose  earth,  en- 
danger the  safety  of  the  structure.  In  front,  the  view  is  con- 
fined to  the  steep  hill  side;  but  from  the  back  may  be  seennhe 
broad,  rich,  well-wooded  valley  of  the  Severn,  including  a  city 
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townS)  villages,  hamlets,  and  detached  dwellings,  and  forming 
a  scene  of  great  beauty  and  extent. 

**  In^g.  137.,  a  is  the  turnpike-road ;  &,  the  pathway  from  it  to 
the  house ;  c  c,  the  parapets  enclosing  the  garden ;  d^  the  yard ; 
r,  the  coach-house,  with  a  stable  underneath  approached  by  the 
inclined  plane  y*;  ^  is  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  winding  path 
leading  to  the  back  gardens,  which  are  lower  down  the  hill ; 
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and  A  A  are  vases.  A  portico,  supported  on  columns  and  antse, 
is  shown  at  i  ;  and  behind  it,  within  the  body  of  the  house,  is  a 
curved  recess,  in  which  are  two  niches  for  statues,  and  the  hall 
door.  Hiis  recess  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  increased  effect 
to  the  entrance ;  which  it  will,  in  some  measure,  do,  by  deter^ 
mining  the  place  for,  and  showing  the  use  of,  the  portico ;  and, 
by  its  great  depth,  giving  additional  relief  to  the  columns  and 
antae.  Its  great  variety  of  light  and  shade  will  also  command 
attention.  In  the  front  garden,  k  is  turf;  //  are  flower-bor- 
ders ;  and  m  m,  raised  banks,  also  for  flowers.  The  small  size 
of  this  garden  will  allow  of  its  being  highly  kept,  which,  with  its 
regularity  and  its  mural  boundaries,  will  give  it  a  decided  charac- 
ter of  art,  and  make  it  form  a  strong,  but  not  improper,  contrast 
with  the  wild  and  almost  mountainous  scenery  surrounding  it." 

Remarks.  We  have  introduced  this  design  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  showing  what  may  be  done  in  an  extremely  steep  situ- 
ation. The  idea  of  having  the  stable  under  the  coach-house  is 
not  one  likely  to  be  familiar  to  the  general  reader ;  nevertheless, 
there  is  a  detached  house  in  this  street  (Porchester  Terrace), 
where,  from  the  declivitv  of  the  surface  being  in  the  direction 
of  the  road,  the  line  of  frontage  is  several  feet  lower  at  one  end 
than  it  is  at  the  other;  and  at  this  lower  end  an  entrance  is  made 
to  the  stable  and  coach-house,  which,  by  excavating  the  ground 
a  little,  are  obtained  under  the  principal  floor  of  the  house.  To 
render  this  arrangement  more  clear  to  the  reader,  we  refer  to  the 
longitudinal  section  (y%.  138.),  in  which   the  line  n  n  shows 
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the  declivity  of  the  street;  o,  the  principal  entrance  which 
is  at  one  end ;  p,  the  entrance  to  the  stables  and  the  garden, 
which  is  at  the  opposite  end ;  y,  lines  showing  the  depth  to  which 
the  ground  is  excavated  opposite  the  doors  of  the  stable  and 
coach-house,  and  to  which  there  is  a  gradual  slope  from  the 
street  entrance;  r,  dotted  lines  showing  the  level  of  the  floor  of 
the  coach-house  and  stables;  and  5,  the  level  of  the  principal 
floor  of  the  house. 

A  single  detached  House  and  Grounds^  occupying  about  an  Acre 
ami  Three  Quarters,  The  general  form  is  that  of  a  parallelogram, 
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as  shown  inj^.  139.  In  this  plan  the  street  entrance  is  by  the 
veranda  {a)  to  the  porch  (i),  which  leads  to  the  staircase  (c),  din* 
ing-rooin  {d%  library  (e),  drawingroom  (y),  and  green-house, 
heated  from  the  back  of  the  drawingroom  and  library  fires  (g). 
The  kitchen^>court  is  shown  at  A,  and  steps  from  the  drawingroom 
to  the  lawn  at  t.  At  k^  are  steps  down  to  the  kitchen  area,  for  ser- 
vants ;  and  at  /,  a  flight  of  steps  up  to  the  green-house,  for  the  gar- 
dener. The  green-house  has  one  glass  door  to  the  drawingroom, 
and  another  to  the  library ;  and,  where  the  waste  heat  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  out  the  frost,  recourse  is  supposed  to  be  had  to  one 
of  Joyce's  stoves.  This  last  resource,  however,  will  seldom  be 
necessary,  if,  every  night  during  the  most  severe  weather,  the 
family,  immediately  before  quitting  the  drawingroom  and  library, 
throw  open  the  green-house  doors;  which,  as  we  have  before 
stated  (see  p.  319.)»  will  tend  to  equalise  the  temperature  of  the 
three  apartments.  As  the  furniture,  books,  walls,  &c.,  in  the 
drawingroom  and  library,  must  necessarily  be  heated  to  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  60^,  it  will  be  several  hours  before  the  demand 
for  heat  by  the  green-house  will  reduce  these  rooms  20°,  which 
would  give  a  temperature  common  to  the  three  of  40° ;  at  which 
or  even  at  55°,  green-house  plants  will  take  no  harm.  Twa 
detached  pavilions,  supported  on  four  latticed  pillars,  form 
a  break  in  the  walks  at  m  and  n,  and  serve  as  a  foreground 
to  the  back  garden,  and  vice  versa;  and  between  these  and 
tlie  boundary  walls  there  are  covered  seats  at  n  n :  o  o  are 
flower-beds ;  ^  is  a  plantation  of  low  trees  and  shrubs,  each 
plant  standing  distinct,  in  the  gardenesque  manner,  and,  in 
the  plan,  the  trees  being  distinguished  from  the  shrubs  by  their 
darker  shade.  For  two  or  three  years  after  these  trees  and 
shrubs  are  planted,  the  ground  about  them  may  be  kept  free 
from  grass  and  weeds,  and  occasionally  hoed  or  slightly  dug ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  plantation  ought  to  be  included  in  a 
definite  outline,  such  as  is  formed  by  the  edging  of  the  walk  on 
one  side,  and  by  the  line  q  r  on  the  other.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  plants  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  grow  on  a  grassy 
surface,  the  outline  on  the  lawn  side  may  be  obliterated,  such 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  as  touch  one  another  thinned  out,  and 
the  surface  sown  down  with  the  finer  grass  seeds;  the  whole 
uniting  and  harmonising  with  the  lawn,  as  indicated  at/?  and  s* 
We  may  observe  here,  as  a  general  rule,  that,  in  the  garden- 
esque  manner,  wherever  the  ground  is  to  be  dug  among  trees  or 
shrubs,  the  boundary  should  be  definite ;  because  the  principle 
is,  that  a  definite  outline  is  most  convenient  for  culture,  and  for 
the  display  of  iiidividual  beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  pic- 
turesque plantation,  where  the  surface  is  to  be  dug,  the  outline 
should  be  indefinite,  or  consist  of  a  ragged  line ;  because  in- 
definiteness  and  irregularity  are  properties  of  the  picturesque. 
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We  may  farther  observe,  for  the  sake  of  referring  practice  to 
principles,  that,  in  a  small  garden  bounded  by  right  lines,  like 
that  before  us,  it  will  seldom  be  desirable  to  imitate  the  pic- 
turesque manner  of  gardening,  and  scarcely  ever  to  form 
picturesque  outlines;  because,  as  the  outline  of  the  whole  ought 
to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  outline  of  the  parts,  and  as  that  out- 
line, in  the  case  of  fourth-rate  suburban  gardens,  is  generally  a 
square  or  a  parallelogram,  or,  at  all  events,  a  right-lined  figure, 
a  picturesque  line  within  would  ill  harmonise  with  the  other 
lines ;  and,  whatever  kind  of  outline  we  might  form  on  one  side 
of  the  mass,  or  m'oup,  that  on  the  other  side  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  geometrical  or  gard^nesque.  Thus,  for  example,  if,  instead 
of  the  definite  line  q  r,  in^.  139.  a  ragged  line  had  been  sub- 
stituted, still,  though  that  side  would 
have  had  a  picturesque  outline,  the 
other  side  of  the  plantation  next  the 
walk  must  still  have  been  straight  and 
definite,  as  in  the  plan ;  and  thus  the 
boundary  on  one  side  of  the  mass 
would  have  been  at  direct  variance 
with  the  boundary  on  the  other  side. 
Almost  the  only  cases  in  which  a  picturesque  boundary  can  be 
given  to  a  group  in  a  small  square  or  parallelogram  garden,  like 
the  present,  isiyhere  the  group  stands 


i.§^^>§^5?^?^ 


completely  detached  on  the  lawn,  as 
in^/%.  140.  at  a;  or  where  a  mar- 
ginal plantation  is  placed  against  the 
boundary  fence,  as  at  6.  These  out- 
lines represent  the  boundary  of  the 
dug  space  before  it  is  planted ;  but, 
after  it  has  been  planted  a  few  years, 
this  outline  will  be  almost  entirely  obliterated  by  the  trees  and 
shrubs  spreading  over  it,  as  shown  in  Jig.  141. 

There  is  a  small  fruit-garden  at  /,  consisting  of  a  central  bed, 
in  which  strawberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  &c, 
are  cultivated  for  being  eaten  as  gathered,  by  the  family ;  and  it 
is  surrounded  by  a  border,  containing  a  trellis,  on  which  some 
gooseberry  and  currant  trees  are  trained,  but  which  is  chiefly 
covered  with  the  finer  kinds  of  cherries,  plums,  and  summer  pears, 
for  the  same  purpose.  There  is  a  reserve  garden  at  x  x^  for  the' 
cultivation  of  sweet  herbs,  salading,  tart  rhubarb,  &c. ;  and  for 
flowers  for  supplying  the  beds  (o)  on  the  lawn  and  the  side  bor- 
ders (tt).  There  is  a  small  forcing-stove  (v)  for  bringing  forward 
roses,  bulbs,  mignonette,  &c.,  for  the  green>house  (^),  and  for 
growing  early  salading  ;  and  a  flued  pit  (to),  of  the  same  size,  in 
which  a  reserve  stock  of  green-house  plants  may  be  kept.  The 
borders  {fi  ti)^  it  will  be  observed,  are  of  considerable  width  for  a 
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small  garden ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  devote  them  entirely  to 
flowers.  The  walls  may  either  be  planted  with  fruit  trees,  or 
with  the  higher  class  of  ornamental  low  trees  and  shrubs,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  owner.  If  the  latter  plan  were 
adopted,  and  jno  duplicates  introduced  into  the  plantation  q  r 
s  Pf  or  into  the  boundaiy  plantation  from  m  by  a  to  nij  then 
in  this  garden  there  might  be  included  all  the  finer  low  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  British  arboretum.  The  display  of  roses, 
Japan,  Chinese,  and  American  honeysuckles,  mafi^nolias,  wista- 
rias, passion  flowers,  pomegranates.  Clematis,  Cvdonia  jap6nica, 
Chimon^nthus,  and  a  host  of  other  articles  of  the  same  kind, 
which  either  have  been  or  will  be  enumerated,  would  be  de- 
lightful at  every  season  of  the  year ;  while  in  the  borders  might 
be  passed  in  review  all  the  finer  herbaceous  plants,  annuals,  per- 
ennials or  bulbous.  The  green-house  (^),  though  small,  yet 
being  supplied  by  the  small  forcing-stove  (v)  and  the  reserve-pit 
(w),  would  make  a  fine  display  throughout  the  year ;  and,  if  it 
were  thought  desirable,  there  might  be  a  vault  under  each  of 
these  pits,  for  growing  mushrooms,  and  forcing  sea-kale,  tart 
rhubarb  or  chicory.  The  arabesque  beds  (o),  and  the  small 
circular  and  triangular  beds  which  accompany  them,  will  contain 
a  very  fine  display  of  half-hardy  annuals  during  summer,  and 
masses  of  crocuses,  snowdrops,  tulips,  and  other  l)ulbs,  in  spring. 
In  short,  this  garden,  of  an  acre  and  three  quarters,  under  the 
management  of  a  master  fond  of  gardening,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  single  labourer,  might  contain  almost  every  thing  that 
is  desirable  in  a  suburban  garden.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  house,  veranda,  walls,  and  walks,  is  shown  in  the  isometrical 
view,^.  142. 

Expense  and  Management.  Such  a  house  as  we  have  shown 
need  not  cost  more  than  than  750/. ;  and  250/.  more  will  lay  out 
and  plant  the  garden,  including  the  erection  of  the  two  pits. 
As  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  surface  is  under  grass,  the 
cost  of  yearly  management  will  be  much  less  than  if  the  whole, 
or  even  the  greater^  part,  were  under  the  spade.  The  grassy 
surface,  from  o  to  the  small  fruit-garden  (/),  occupies  three  quar- 
ters of  an  acre ;  the  house,  walks,  and  other  buildings,  fully 
one  quarter  of  an  acre;  leaving  three  quarters  for  flowers,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  This  space  might  either  be  cultivated  by  the 
master,  with  the  assistance  of  a  labourer  and  a  mowing-machine ; 
or  by  a  head  gardener,  with  a  labourer,  or  the  occasional  assist- 
ance of  the  house  servant  In  the  case  of  this  villa,  however, 
as  in  most  others,  very  little  can  be  said  with  certainty  as  to  the 
expense  of  management,  unless  the  style  in  which  the  garden  is 
to  be  kept  be  given  as  one  of  the  data  on  which  the  calculation 
is  to  be  made.  High  keeping  may  always  be  set  down  at  double 
the  expense  of  ordinary  keepmg. 

D  D  4 
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Remarks.  This  residence,  it  is  thought,  would  suit  a  citizen 
with  a  large  family  of  children,  or  with  a  number  of  sisters,  or 
grown  up  daughters ;  as  it  would  contain  a  fine  display  of  flowers, 
and  also  abundant  space  for  amusement  on  the  lawn,  on  which 
a  tent  might  be  placed  during  summer.  If  the  occupier  were 
bb  own  head  gardener,  be  would  find  something  to  do  every 
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month  in  the  year ;  more  especially  with  the  two  forcing-pits, 
the  principal  greem-house,  and  the  two  forcing-vaults.  Instead 
of  ornamental  trees,  on  the  lawn,  atjt?,  y,  r,  &c.,  in^.  139.,  fruit 
trees  might  be  planted,  so  as  to  form  an  ornamental  orchard, 
which  to  many  persons  would  be  a  source  of  greater  enjoyment 
and  interest,  than  a  collection  of  merely  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  walls  might  also  be  planted  with  fruit  trees,  the 
green-house  with  vines,  one  of  the  pits  with  pine-apples,  and  the 
other  devoted  to  forcing  culinary  vegetables,  &c. 

We  had  prepared  a  number  of  other  designs  for  fourth-rate 
gardens ;  but,  lest  we  should  swell  this  volume  beyond  a  reason- 
able size,  we  shall  pass  on. 

SuBSECT.  2.     On  laying  outf  plantings    and   managing  Third-rate 
Suburban  Gardens. 

Third-rate  gardens,  it  will  be  recollected  (see  p.  171.)>  are 
such,  as  are  not  regulated  in  the  situation  of  the  house  by  any 
street  or  row.  Hitherto,  we  have  been  limited,  by  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  front  of  the  house  in  a  line  with  the 
fronts  of  other  houses  belonging  to  the  same  row  or  street ;  and 
also  by  the  right-lined  boundary  of  the  entire  plot,  as  well  as 
its  comparatively  limited  extent ;  but  now  we  are  released 
from  these  trammels,  unless  we  except  some  cases  where  a  plot 
of  a  few  acres  may  be  bordered  by  straight  lines,  which  is  no 
great  disadvantage  in  this  comparatively  large  space,  and  more 
especially  where  the  ground  has  an  irregular  surface.  We  shall, 
therefore,  in  these  designs,  be  enabled  to  introduce  greater 
variety,  as  well  as  a  greater  number  of  objects,  in  each  design. 
If  to  irregularity  of  outline,  and  the  extent  of  a  few  acres, 
irregularity  of  surface  be  added,  and  the  choice  left  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  house,  all  the  leading  desiderata  necessary  to 
make  a  fine  place  are  present;  and,  whether  such  a  plnce  be 
produced  or  not,  will,  all  other  circumstances  (such  as  climate, 
soil,  watet,  &c.)  being  favourable,  depend  on  the  taste  of  the 
designer,  and  the  liberality  of  his  employer  in  regard  to  the  sum 
to  be  laid  out. 

In  giving  degn  s  for  fourth-rate  suburban  gardens,  we  have 
supposed,  in  al  most  every  case,  that  the  surface  is  flat,  and  the 
space  limited ;  a'^  d,  consequently,  that  the  beauties  to  be  produced 
must  necessaril  y  be  included  within  the  enclosure.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  we  have  suggested  that  adjoining  trees,  and  other  objects, 
might  be  admitted  to  view  ,•  and,  j'n  others,  that  unsightly  ob- 
jects might  be  excluded  by  trees :  busT  as  there  is  in  general,  very 
little  scope  for  exercising  this  kind  of  art  in  laying  out  street 
gardens,  we  have  hitherto  not  said  much  on  the  subject  In 
the  gardens  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  treat,  however, 
and  especially  such  as  have  an    uneven  surface,  the  exterior 
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landscape  necessarily  forms,  a  constant  object  of  attention,  iti 
laying  out  the  surface  of  the  area  within  the  boundary.  With* 
out  a  nice  attention  to  the  adjoining  grounds,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  planted,  built  on,  or  laid  out;  and  adapting 
the  foregrounds  and  middle  distances  to  them,  as  the  case  may 
require ;  the  effect  produced  will  not  be  entided  to  be  considered 
as  landscape,  in  the  artistical  sense  of  that  word. 

What  constitutes  an  artistical  Landscape*  It  niay  be  ne- 
cessary to  remind  the  general  reader  that  by  a  landscape, 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  by  artists,  is  meant 
a  scene,  verdant,  architectural,  or  aquatic,  which  can  be  seen 
by  the  eye  looking  horizontally  and  direcdy  in  front,  without 
moving  the  head  ;  which  consists  of  strongly  marked  parts, 
within  a  few  feet  or  yards  of  the  eye,  forming  what  is  called  the 
foreground ;  which  contains  a  number  of  parts  in,  the  ho- 
rizon, sufficiently  distant  to  appear  greatly  diminished  in  size, 
which  is  called  the  distance ;  and  which  is  completed  by  an  in- 
termediate portion  of  scenery,  neither  so  indistinct  as  the  dis- 
tance, nor  so  large  and  bold,  nor  so  much  in  detail,  as  the 
foreground,  which  is  called  the  middle  distance.  Such  landscapes 
admit  of  infinite  variety :  1.  as  to  the  extent  of  the  space  within 
which  the  three  component  parts  of  them,  viz.  the  foreground, 
middle  distance,  and  third  distance,  are  contained ;  and  2.  as  to 
the  nature,  number,  and  magnitude  of  the  objects  which  form  each 
of  these  component  parts.  One  property,  however,  is  common  to 
every  landscape  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  eye ;  viz.  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  parts  or  distances,  and  tliat  these  are  not  less  than  three* 
The  principle  on  which  this  is  founded  is,  that  no  landscape  can 
please  that  does  not  form  a  whole ;  and  that  three  are  the  small- 
est number  of  parts  in  any  object  by  which  a  whole  can  be  pro- 
duced. In  addition  to  constituting  a  whole,  a  landscape  may 
be  expressive  of  different  other  kinds  of  beauty  :  it  may  be  gay 
or  gloomy,  simple  or  intricate,  and  so  on ;  and  though  the  land- 
scape-gardener may  not  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  confer 
much  expression  of  this  kind,  yet  he  is  always  able  to  form 
a  whole,  and,  if  he  does  not  do  this,  he  is  without  excuse. 

Having  endeavoured  to  give  the  general  reader  a  clear  idea 
of  what  constitutes  an  artistical  landscape,  our  next  object  is  to 
impress  on  his  mind  the  proposition,  that  in  every  well  laid  out 
place  there  will  be  a  considerable  number  of  views,  consisting  of 
at  least  three  distances ;  all  more  or  less  striking  or  captivating, 
and  ail  more  or  less  forcing  themselves  on  the  attention  of  the 
spectator.  These  views  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  windows  of 
the  principal  rooms  of  the  house,  from  the  walks  of  the  pleasure- 
grounds,  or  from  seats  placed  in  different  parts  of  them.  If,  in 
moving  along  the  walks,  one  part  of  the  scenery  be  found  just  as 
interesting  as  another,  and  none  capable  of  attracting  much  atten* 
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tion,  then  the  artist  has  failed  in  hi?  attempt  to  create  a  series  of 
landscapes.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  he  has  not  created 
beauties  of  another  kind;  for  there  may  be  handsome  beds  of 
flowers,  elegant  sculpturesque  objects,  and  fine  specimens  of 
trees  and  shrubs:  but  these  beauties  belong  to  floriculture, 
architectural  decoration,  and  arboriculture,  and  not  to  land- 
scape-gardening. Neither  does  it  follow  that  every  step  in  a 
pleasure-ground  ought  to  produce  a  new  and  striking  landscape, 
though  this  is  practicable  under  very  favourable  circumstances ; 
and  we  shall  show,  from  a  garden  of  less  than  an  acre  in  extent, 
how  upwards  of  a  score  of  striking  landscapes  may  be  produced, 
in  almost  immediate  succession.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  every 
landscape  should  have  its  third  distance  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
area  under  the  control  of  the  landscape-gardener :  on  the  con- 
trary, this  distance  may  always  be  obtained  within  the  grounds 
when  it  cannot  be  found  beyond  them ;  though  the  views,  under 
such  circumstances,  will  be  confined  rather  than  grand.  It  is 
principally  to  efiect  this  sort  of  pleasing,  gardenesque,  or  pic- 
turesque views,  that  sculptural  and  architectural  objects  are 
introduced  into  gardens. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  examples  of  the  manner  of  laying 
out  the  grounds  of  third-rate  suburban  gardens,  we  shall  intro- 
duce some  remarks  on  the  principles  and  rules  by  which  the 
artist  ought  to  be  guided  in  laying  out  such  gardens.  These 
remarks  will  be  of  greater  length  than  may,  at  first  sight,  appear 
necessary ;  but,  as  most  of  them  are  also  applicable  to  second- 
rate  and  first-rate  suburban  gardens,  they  will  supersede  the 
necessity  of  our  again  recurring  to  the  subject  of  first  principles, 
when  those  classes  of  gardens  are  treated  of. 

The  House  and  Offices.  In  proceeding  to  lay  out  the  grounds 
of  a  country  residence,  the  first  point  that  requires  to  be  determined 
is,  the  situation  of  the  house  and  domestic  offices ;  the  latter  in- 
cluding the  kitchen-court  and  the  stable-court.  We  have  already 
said  so  much  on  the  advantages  of  a  situation  for  the  house  so  far 
elevated  as  to  be  commanding,  and  on  a  soil  so  dry,  and  a  surface 
so  open,  as  to  be  healthy,  that  we  shall  not  enlarge  further  upon 
these  subjects  here;  but  the  site  of  the  house,  relatively  to  the 
public  road  and  the  boundary  fence,  remains  to  be  considered 
Where  there  are  offensive  objects  in  or  near  the  boundary, 
there  is  a  motive  for  placing  the  house  at  a  distance  from 
it ;  but,  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  house  may  be  set  down 
on  the  spot  containing  the  best  views,  provided  that  spot  allows  of 
properly  placing  and  disposing  of  the  offices  and  kitchen-garden. 
Where  it  is  intended  that  the  establishment  shall  be  small,  there 
will  often  be  found  great  convenience  in  placing  the  house  near 
the  public  road  and  main  entrance,  in  order  to  lessen  the  labour 
pf  servants  in  attending  the  gates.    On  the  other  band,  in  the 
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case  of  complete  establishments,  a  situation  at  some  distance 
irom  the  public  road  has  the  advantage  of  concentrating  the 
business  of  the  establishment,  and  thus  bringing  all  the  servants 
more  immediately  under  the  eye  and  control  of  the  master  and 
mistress.  Where  it  is  desired  to  make  a  place  look  larger  than 
it  is,  an  advantage  is  gained  by  placing  the  house  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  entrance*lodge ;  because  the  approach  road  is 
thus  lengthened,  and  the  impression  on  the  stranger,  in  regard 
to  the  extent  of  the  place,  is  heightened  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  space  which  he  has  to  travel  over  between  the  entrance- 
lodge  and  the  front  door  of  the  mansion.  This  idea  of  extent  is 
greatly  increased  when  the  approach  road  separates  into  two 
branches  at  a  short  distance  within  the  entrance-gates,  and  where 
one  road  is  devoted  to  going  to  the  mansion,  and  the  other  to  re- 
turning from  it ;  provided,  however,  that  the  one  road  is  not  seen 
from  the  other. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  kitchen-court  should 
always  be  immediately  connected  with  the  mansion ;  and  that  in 
some  cases,  as  in  small  houses,  the  kitchen  and  other  offices 
should  be,  in  a  great  measure,  under  the  principal  floor  of  the 
house.  The  drying-ground  is  most  conveniently  placed  between 
the  kitchen-court  and  the  stable-court;  and  between  the  latter 
and  the  drying-ground,  is  a  suitable  situation  for  a  poultry-yard, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  an  essential  addition  to  every  suburban 
residence  which  contains  an  acre  or  two  of  land ;  and,  also,  for  the 
cow-house  and  piggery,  where  only  one  or  two  cows  are  kept,  and 
no  more  pigs  than  are  necessary  to  eat  up  the  refuse.  The  stable 
offices  should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  kitchen  offices,  in 
order  that  the  servants  employed  in  them  may  be  within  hearing 
of  the  bells  by  which  they  are  called ;  that  as  little  time  as  pos- 
sible should  be  lost  after  ordering  a  carriage,  till  it  appears  at 
the  door;  and  that  the  master  may  inspect  his  horses,  carriages, 
and  dogs,  with  little  trouble,  during  severe  weather. 

The  extent  of  the  accommodation  of  the  house  and  offices  will 
vary  with  the  style  of  expenditure  of  the  family ;  and  the  style 
of  architecture  will  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  proprietor ;  and, 
therefore,  neither  require  to  be  here  enlarged  on*  In  order  that 
access  may  be  readily  obtained  to  both  the  kitchen  and  stable 
offices  by  servants  and  tradesmen,  without  crossing  before  the 
entrance-front  of  the  house,  these  offices  should  always  be  placed 
on  that  side  of  the  house  which  is  next  the  entrance-lodge. 

The  Kitchen^Garden  should  be  near  the  stable  offices,  for  the 
supply  of  manure ;  and  so  placed,  that  it  may  be  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  for  the  convenience  of  daily  bringing  to  the 
kitchen  the  vegetables  which  it  produces.  It  is  also  desirable  to 
have  the  Icitchen-garden  so  situated  that  ready  access  may  be  had 
to  it  by  the  master  and  mistress ;  because,  in  all  small  places,  it  is  a 
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part  of  the  out-door  establishment  which  is  more  frequently  visited 
by  the  family  than  any  other ;  being  always  interesting  from  the 
variety  of  operations  carrying  on  in  it,  and  the  constant  succession 
of  productions  in  which  the  mistress  of  the  family,  more  particu- 
larly, takes  a  daily  interest.  If  the  kitchen-garden  be  placed 
near  the  offices,  it  will  necessarily  be  situated  between  the  house 
and  the  entrance-lodge ;  and,  consequently,  be  readily  accessible 
to  carts  bringing  manure,  or  soils,  or  other  materials  for  the 
garden,  from  a  distance,  and  also  to  the  visits  of  neighbouring 
gardeners.  In  many  small  places,  it  is,  for  this  reason,  conve- 
nient to  have  the  kitchen-garden  near  that  part  of  the  boundary 
which  lies  along  the  public  road)  in  order  to  have  a  carriage 
entrance  directly  from  the  latter.  This  is  also  very  frequently 
the  case  with  the  stable  offices,  in  order  to  admit  of  bringing  in 
hay,  straw,  corn,  &c.,  without  carting  these  along  the  approach 
road  to  the  mansion.  Where,  however,  the  house  is  placed  at 
a  distance  from  the  public  road,  this  can  neither  be  the  case  with 
the  kitchen-garden  nor  the  stable  offices ;  for,  in  residences  of 
limited  extent,  nothing  will  compensate  for  having  these  essen- 
tial parts  of  an  establishment  at  a  distance  from  the  centre,  to 
which  they  are  to  contribute  their  quota  of  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment. The  kitchen-garden  should  consist  of  a  wall  for  the 
growth  of  the  finer  hardy  fruits,  which  wall  is  generally  made 
to  surround  the  enclosure ;  borders,  protected  by  the  wall,  or  by 
hedges  or  temporary  screens,  for  growing  early  crops;  open 
compartments,  unencumbered  by  standard  trees,  for  the  culture 
of  the  main  crops  of  culinary  vegetables ;  a  reserve-ground,  or 
nursery,  for  bringing  forward  plants  in  their  young  state,  till 
they  are  fit  to  transplant  where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  as  well 
as  for  keeping  a  stock  to  supply  blanks  pccasioned  by  accidental 
deaths ;  and  a  forcing-ground.  The  borders,  and  the  compart- 
ments of  the  main  garden,  are  generally  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram  or  square,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall  with  a  border 
on  the  outside,  in  order  that  fruit  trees  may  be  trained  on  that 
side  of  the  wall,  as  well  as  on  the  inside.  The  reserve-garden 
and  forcing-ground  are  usually  included  in  a  small  square  or 
parallelogram ;  at  one  end,  or  on  one  side,  of  the  large  square,  and 
in  or  near  this  small  square,  is  generally  placed  the  gardener's 
house.  The  forcing-houses  may  consist  of  pits  of  different  di- 
mensions, heated  by  flues  or  hot  water ;  of  wooden  frames,  placed 
on  open  brickwork,  and  heated  by  outside  linings  of  dung,  tan, 
or  leaves ;  and  of  walled  pits,  not  heated  by  artificial  means,  but 
simply  protected  by  a  covering  of  glass.  Forcing-houses,  in  the 
general  sense  in  which  that  expression  is  understood,  may  now 
be  altogether  dispensed  with  in  moderate-sized  gardens;  and 
thus  the  great  expense  both  of  their  original  construction,  and 
annual  repairs  of  glass,  &c.,  may  be  avoided.     A  forcing-house. 
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such  as  was  constructed  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  consists  of  a' 
glass  roof,  more  or  less  lofty,  and  placed  against  a  high  wall ;  a 
glass  front,  and  glass  ends ;  with  the  interior  laid  out  with  at 
least  one  walk,  which  is  generally  paved;  or  with  a  raised 
bed  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  parapet  walls,  flues,  and  a 
paved  walk,  A  pit,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  is  now  built  in 
the  best  forcing-grounds,  whether  large  or  smaU,  has  the  side 
and  end  walls  of  masonry ;  the  back  wall  seldom  above  7  or  9 
feet  high ;  no  part  glass  but  the  roof,  and  commonly  with  only  one 
narrow  walk  at  the  back.  The  saving,  both  in  original  construc- 
tion and  in  future  repairs,  is  obvious ;  and  every  good  gardenor 
knows  that  in  such  houses  the  forcing  is  not  only  conducted  with 
less  labour  and  expense,  but  in  general  produces  better  results^ 
than  in  large  houses. 

The  Conservatory  and  Flamer^Garden.  Though  neither  of  these 
luxuries  can  be  considered  essential  to  a  suburban  residence, 
they  are  yet  additions  which  few  persons,  who  can  afford  the  ex- 
pense will  like  to  be  without.  The  conservatory  has  been  already 
treated  of,  as  an  appendage  to  the  mansion,  in  p.  108.  to  114.. 
inclusive ;  to  be  truly  enjoyed  as  a  luxury,  it  ought  to  be  connected 
with  the  house,  and  entered  from  one  or  more  of  the  rooms  a» 
there  shown.  The  fiower'-garden  ought  to  be  near  the  conserva* 
tory,  in  order  that  it  may  be  at  all  times  reached  from  the  house 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  also  that  it  may,  by  its  richness  and  high 
keeping,  add  to  the  appearance  of  art  and  refinement  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  mansion.  Conservatories  may  either  be 
of  glass  on  all  sides,  and  connected  with  the  mansion  by  one 
end ;  or  they  may  be  placed  lengthwise  i^nst  the  mansion,  or 
against  a  wall  projected  from  it,  or  against  the  offices ;  in  either 
of  which  cases,  onlv  the  front  and  the  roof  need  to  be  of  glas». 
The  latter  kind  of  conservatories,  or  green-houses,  are  always 
heated  and  managed  at  less  expense  in  the  winter  season,  than 
those  which  are  of  glass  on  all  sides ;  and  the  plants  in  all  con- 
servatories always  look  well  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  arti- 
ficial heat  required.  The  main  reason  why  a  conservatory  with 
glass  only  on  one  side  requires  so  much  less  artificial  heat  in  the 
winter  time  is,  that  the  glazed  side  is  generally  contrived  so  as 
to  front  the  south  ;  and,  while  this  and  the  glass  roof  admit  all 
the  rays  that  the  sun  gives  at  that  season,  the  thick  wall  on  the 
north  side  protects  the  conservatory  from  the  cold  north  winds. 
A  very  convenient  arrangement,  where  the  aspect  is  suitable,  is, 
to  place  the  conservatory  against  the  exterior  wall  of  the  buildings 
of  the  kitchen-court ;  and,  between  this  and  the  kitchen-garden, 
to  form  a  fined  conservative  wall  against  the  drying-ground, 
poultry-yard,  and  stables,  and  to  continue  it  on,  either  in  straight 
or  in  curved  lines,  or  in  a  combination  of  these,  as  far  as  the 
wall  of  the  kitchen-garden.     The  flower-garden  might,  in  thb 
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case,  be  placed  in  some  part  of  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  conserva- 
tive wall,  that  is  to  say,  the  general  flower-garden;  because, 
where  there  is  a  great  attachment  to  plants,  and  the  place  con- 
sists of  two  or  three  acres,  there  may  be  an  American  garden, 
an  ericetum,  an  alpine  garden,  a  marsh  garden,  an  aquarium, 
&c.,  (which  may  all  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  of 
flower-gardens,)  in  various  parts  of  the  grounds. 

The  Drainage  of  the  house  and  ofiices,  and  of  the  entire  place, 
may  next  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  country,  in 
general,  there  are  no  public  sewers,  as  there  are  near  large 
towns ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  are  road-side,  or  field,  ditches,  and 
natural  brooks,  which  receive  the  surface  water  produced  by  the 
rains  on  the  given  tract  of  country ;  and  into  these  all  drains, 
whether  for  drying  the  soil,  or  carrying  off*  the  waste  water  from 
the  dwelling-house  and  offices,  must  he  made  to  empty  them- 
selves. In  general,  there  ought  to  be  one  main  drain  from  the 
house,  through  the  centre  of  the  courts  of  offices,  to  a  large  liquid 
manure  tank ;  or,  what  is  preferable,  there  may  be  two  tanks,  that 
the  one  may  be  filling  while  tlie  other  is  being  emptied.  If  the 
manure  produced  in  these  tanks  be  properly  valued,  and,  con- 
sequently, carried  away  as  it  is  duly  fermented,  there  will  seldom 
be  any  overflow ;  but,  nevertheless,  to  provide  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  occurring,  there  ought  to  be  a  drain  from  the  tanks 
continued  to  the  boundary  of  the  property,  and  thence  into  the 
nearest  ditch  or  brook.  This  drain,  between  its  origin  at  the 
house  and  the  manure  tanks,  ought  to  have  all  the  communi- 
cations with  it  furnished  with  proper  traps,  to  prevent  the  rising 
of  smells ;  and,  where  it  communicates  with  the  tanks,  and  also 
at  its  commencement  and  at  its  exit  into  the  public  drain,  there 
ought  to  be  either  cast-iron  gratings,  or  water  traps,  to  exclude  rats. 

Traps  to  prevent  smells  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  they  are 
generally  from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  square  on  the  upper  surface,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  water  that  is  supposed  likely  to  pass 
through  them.  The  construction  and  action  of  such  a  trap  will 
readily  be  understood  by  the  sec- 
tion, fig.  14S.;  in  which  x  is  the 
grated  covering  to  the  basin  of 
the  trap,  and  y  the  funnel  through 
which  the  water  escapes  to  the 
drain.  Water  falling  into  this  trap 
through  the  cover  \x)  escapes  by 
the  funnel  {y) ;  but  the  bell-shaped 
cover  placed  over  this  funnel,  by 
dipping  into  the  water  all  round  it,  prevents  the  escape  of  air 
upwards.  In  order  that  such  a  trap  may  be  protected  from  the^ 
effects  of  frost,  it  is  convenient  to  have  it  sunk  1  ft.  or  1  ft.  6  in.  in 
the  ground,  and  covered  with  an  ordinary  cast-iron  grating,  on 
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a  level  with  the  surrounding  surface.  The  funnel  may  communi- 
cate with  the  drain,  either  through  the  top  or  sides.  As  the  basin 
of  the  trap  will  be  liable,  after  being  a  certain  time  in  use,  to  be- 
come filled  up  with  sand  or  other  earthy  matters,  the  grated  cover 
to  which  the  bell  is  attached  is  not  fixed  to  the  basin,  but  may  be 
lifted  out  at  pleasure^  to  admit  of  emptying  the  latter.  Figs.  141?^ 
and  145.  show  the  general  view  and  section  of  a  very  strong  cast 
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^ron  trap,  for  the  sides  of  roads  and  the  gutters  of  stable  or  farm 
yards,  where  it  will  be  liable  to  be  passed  over  by  carts  and 
waggons.  In  these  figures,  a  shows  the  level  of  the  water  on 
both  sides  of  the  trap  (b) ;  c  is  the  opening  by  which  the  water 
escapes ;  and  d  the  place  where  the  sediment  is  de))osited.  The 
grating  at  top  {c)  lifts  off,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  removal  of 
this  sediment.  The  grating,  being  hollow  in  the  middle,  indi- 
cates that  the  direction'  of  the  bars  ought  to  be  across  the 
line  of  direction  of  the  gutter  in  which  it  is  placed ;  by  which 
it  will  more  readily  receive  the  water  of  the  gutter,  and  at  the 
same  time  offer  no  obstruction  to  carriage-wheels.  The  weight 
of  this  trap,  when  executed  of  sufficient  strength,  will  exceed 
4  cwt.  The  first-described  trap  may  be  considered  as  suitable 
for  the  kitchen-court,  and  this  last  for  the  stable-court,  the  ap- 
proach road,  or  the  farm-yard. 

A  water  trap,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  progress  of 
rats  along  a  drain,  is  formed  by  sinking  a  pit  in  the  bottom  of 
the  drain,  say  1  ft.  6  in.  or  2  ft.  deep,  and  suspending  a  piece  of 
flagstone  across  it,  from  within  half  an  inch  of  the  cover  of  the 
drain,  to  within  (>  in.  of  its  bottom ;  the  flagstone  being  built 
into  the  sides  of  the  drain  and  pit. 
This  construction  will  readily  be 
understood  by  the  vertical  section, 
fig.  146.,  and  the  horizontal  section, 
fig.  1 4-7.  In  these  sections,  a  a  re- 
present the  line  of  direction  of  the 
drain ;  b  the  flagstone  which  forms 
ihe  dip  or  trap;  and  c  the  flagstone 
which  serves  as  a  cover,  and  which 
admits  of  being  taken  off  without 
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disturbing  the  dip-stone,  in  order 
to  clear  out  the  well,  or  pit,  of  the 
trap.  The  action  of  such  a  trap  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  No  animal  can 
pass  it  without  diving  under  the  dip-stone ;  and  this,  it  is  as* 
certained  from  experience,  rats  will  not  do,  unless  where  the 
water  is  clear,  and  both  sides  of  the  trap  are  fully  exposed 
to  the  day,  in  which  case  they  will  dive  under  the  dip-stone  and 
ascend  on  the  other  side,  though  the  stone  should  descend  se- 
veral feet  into  the  pit.  It  should  be  observed,  that  only  a  small 
space  of  about  half  an  inch  is  left  between  the  dip-stone  and  the 
cover ;  this  space  is  essential,  in  order  to  admit  the  passage  of 
air ;  for  though  the  water  would  escape  without  it,  yet  it  would 
be  at  a  much  slower  rate. 

It  may  be  useful  to  observe  here,  that  all  underground  drains 
from  offices,  or  from  any  part  of  an  estate,  which  are  intended 
to  carry  away  night-soil,  or  any  earthy  matter,  ought  to  have  a 
certain  slope  or  inclination ;  with  the  bottom  of  the  drain  not 
flat,  but  concave,  and  generally  so  much  so  as  to  form  the  sec- 
tion of  a  semicircle.  A  semicircular  bottom,  and  a  slope  of  1^  in. 
in  10  ft.,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  builders,  will  enable  any 
drain,  with  a  tolerable  supply  of  water,  to  carry  off  all  the  night- 
soil  suspended  in  it ;  but,  where  there  are  sand  or  small  gravel, 
pieces  of  bones,  broken  crockery,  and  other  matters  of  that 
description,  to  be  carried  away,  the  slope  requires  to  be  at  least 
Sin.  in  10 ft. 

If  the  subsoil  of  the  property  be  dry,  very  few  drains  in 
the  grounds,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  soil,  will  be  required ; 
but,  if  the  soil  be  loamy,  or  on  a  retentive  bottom,  every  part 
of  it  will  require  under-draining.  The  kitchen-garden  will 
require  to  be  more  thoroughly  drained  than  the  general  surface 
which  is  to  be  laid  down  under  grass,  or  planted  with  trees, 
because  the  excellence  of  culinary  produce  depends  chiefly  on 
the  culture  of  the  soil ;  and  an  extra  attention  to  drainage  must 
be  paid  in  the  flower-garden,  and  in  all  those  parts  of  the  lawn 
(especially  such  as  are  near  the  gravel  walks)  which  are  liable  to  be 
much  walked  on  in  autumn  or  spring.  Whether  the  subsoil  be 
naturally  dry  or  wet,  every  walk  and  road,  whether  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  the  flower-garden,  the  pleasure-ground,  or  forming  the 
approach  roads  to  the  mansion,  and  the  branches  to  the  offices, 
will  require  to  be  drained,  for  the  sake  of 'absorbing  as  completely 
as  possible  the  water  that  falls  on  them  during  heavy  rains,  or  is 
produced  by  the  thawing  of  snow.  For  this  purpose,  a  drain 
should  be  conducted  along  one  side  of  the  walk,  under  the  gravel 
in  the  kitchen-garden,  and  either  under  the  gravel,  or  under  the 
turf,  in  the  pleasure-grounds;  and  to  this  drain  small  grated 
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openings  should  be  made,  at  regular  distances,  along  one  side  of 
the  walk.  Where  the  walks  in  the  pleasure-ground  are  of  great 
length,  branch  drains  require  to  be  introduced  at  certain  dis- 
tances in  the  lowest  situations,  in  order  to  conduct  the  water 
collected  in  the  drains  along  the  walks  to  the  nearest  public 
drain.  The  drains  along  the  walks  should  be  what  are  called 
box  or  barrel  drains ;  the  former  having  a  bottom  and  square 
,^g        sides,  with  a  flagstone  cover,  as  in 

J Jig.  148.;  and  the  latter  being  a  cir- 

-'n  cular  cylinder  of  brickwork,  a  sec- 
tion of  which  is  shown  in^.  149. 
-I  Small  iron  or  stone  gratings  on  the 
surface  communicate  with  the  drains 
by  short  upright  shafts,  9  in.  square  in  the  clear  within ;  and, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  immediately  under  each  shaft,  a  pit  is 
formed,  and  walled  on  the  sides,  a  foot  square  within,  and  from 
1  ft.  to  2  ft.  or  more  in  depth,  as  in  the  section  Jig,  1 50.  The 
use  of  this  pit  is  to  receive  the  sand  ^^ 

that  is  carried  through  the  grating 
with  the  water,  immediately  after 
very  heavy  showers  in  summer ;  and 
thus  to  prevent  the  sand  from  being 
carried  along  the  drain,  and  in  a 
few  years  choking  it  up.  Once  a 
year,  the  grating  at  top  is  taken  off, 
and  the  deposit  of  sand  taken  out 
with  a  spade  having  a  kneed  blade ; 
and  by  this  means  not  only  may 
the  drains  be  kept  quite  clear  and 

efiective  for  many  years,  but  much  smaller  and  less  expensive 
drains  may  be  made  at  first.  Where  the  subsoil  is  sandy, 
gravelly,  or  rocky,  and  where  it  is  not  considered  essential  to 
use  the  walks  immediately  after  rain,  drains  of  the  box  or  barrel 
kind  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  common  rubble  drains  formed 
by  fillmg  up  a  trench  with  round  stones,  to  151 

within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface,  as  in  j%.  i 
151.,  and  terminating  it  by  a  somewhat  coarser  | 
portion  of  the  common  gravel  used  in  forming  | 
the  walk,  through  which  the  water  will  per-  I 
colate,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  i 
drain.  '  i 

In  flower-gardens,  and  indeed  in  extensive  shrubberies,  brick 
traps  of  the  kind  described  above  may  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  bell-trap  represented  in^.  14S.,  or  some  other  trap  of  the 
kind,  may  be  made  use  of;  but,  in  this  case,  these  traps  must 
be  cleaned  out  after  every  shower  of  rain. 

Should  it  be  considered  necessary  to  form  underground  drains 
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fbr  subterraneous  irrigation,  the  manner  of  doing  this  has  been 
already  described  in  p.  397. 

In  all  extensive  establishments,  and  even  in  small  ones, 
where  the  drainage  is  in  any  degree  inti*icate,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  map  exclusively  devoted  to  the  unde&'drains,  which 
should'  be  accurately  laid  down  on  it,  and  accompanied  by 
sections  and  dimensions,  taken  in  different  parts  of  the  course 
of  the  drains,  and  projected  on  the  plan  alongside  ttf  the  points 
where  they  were  taken.  Every  successive  addition  and  alteration 
should  be  introduced  in  the  plan  when  made,  and  accompanied 
by  the  date.  The  use  of  such  a  plan  is  twofold:  1,  to  show 
the  precise  situation  of  the  drains  already  existing,  when  any 
new  drain  is  to  be  made ;  and,  2.,  as  a  guide  when  any  drain  be- 
comes stopped  up,  and  the  point  of  stoppage  is  uncertain.  By 
penetrating  into  the  suspected  drains  at  different  distances, 
though  only  with  a  boring  auger,  or  even  in  some  cases  with  a 
crowbar,  an  immense  deal  of  labour  may  be  saved  in  detecting 
the  seat  of  the  evil;  especially  in  cases  where  the  principal  ser- 
vants have  been  changed  since  the  drains  were  last  opened. 

The  Pleasure-Ground^  in  places  of  only  two  or  three  acres  in 
extent,  may  generally  be  considered  as  including  the  whole  of 
the  grounds,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
house  and  offices,  and  by  the  kitchen-garden.  The  number  and 
the  direction  of  the  walks  through  this  space  will  depend  on 
various  circumstances,  but  chiefly  on  the  taste  of  the  family 
for  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  the  annual  expense  which  they  are 
willing  to  incur  in  keeping  the  grounds  in  order.  In  general, 
the  walks  should  be  so  far  apart,  or  so  hidden  or  disguised  by 
undulations  of  the  surface  or  by  planting,  that  more  than  one  walk 
shall  never  be  seen  at  a  time.  In  irregular  surfaces,  therefore,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  walks  may  be  much  more  numerous  than  in 
such  as  are  even  or  flat ;  and,  in  surfaces  richly  varied  by  groups 
of  trees  or  shrubs,  the  walks  may  be  closer  together  than  where 
the  surface  is  chiefly  in  naked  glades  of  lawn.  The  cheapest- 
kept  pleasure-ground  is,  generally,  that  in  which  there  are 
fewest  walks,  and  broadest  glades  of  lawn ;  while  the  most  exr 
pensive  are  those  where  the  surface  is  full  of  inequalities,  the 
groups  of  trees  and  shrubs  numerous,  and  the  glades  of  lawn 
narrow.  In  general,  in  proportion  as  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  varied,  so  will  be  the  beauty  produced  in  any  given  space ; 
more  pictorial  effect  being  found  in  one  acre  of  undulations, 
than  in  three  of  level  sur&ce,  the  art  and  skill  displayed  being 
in  both  cases  alike. 

The  direction  of  the  walks  should  never  appear  to  be  forced, 
or  to  consist  of  bends  made  obviously  for  the  sake  of  rendering 
the  walk  longer,  or  of  avoiding  a  straight  line.  The  direction  may 
be  straight  or  curvilinear,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  may 
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be  required  on  account  of  the  objects  at  which  the  walks  are  ta 
touch ;  or  apparently  occasioned  by  obstructions  on  the  ground, 
either  natural  or  artificial.  In  curvilineal  walks,  no  bend  should 
ever  be  made  that  has  not  an  obvious  cause  in  the  disposition 
of  the  flower-beds,  or  of  the  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs  placed 
along  its  margin,  or  in  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Straight  walks,  where  they  are  introduced,  should  have 
an  obvious  reason  visible  for  their  being  straight ;  such  as  an 
accompanying  wall,  a  row  of  trees  at  regular  distances,  or  a 
covering  of  trellis-work,  &c.  In  large  places,  the  pleasure- 
ground,  and  consequently  the  walks  belonging  to  it,  are  gene- 
rally confined  to  grounds  on  one  or  on  two  sides  of  the  mansion; 
while  the  grounds  on  the  opposite  side  are  considered  in  the 
nature  of  park  scenery;  but  the  grounds  of  third-rate  resi- 
dences, such  as  those  under  discussion,  are,  as  already  observed, 
generally  considered  as  consisting  wholly  of  pleasure-ground ; 
and,  consequently,  the  walks  are  carried  through  the  scenery  oa 
the  entrance  front,  as  well  as  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house, 
or  what  is  called  the  lawn  front.  The  grounds  on  the  side  next 
the  entrance  front,  however,  being  more  exposed  to  strangers 
coming  along  the  approach  road,  have  generally  fewer  walks,  and 
these  are  accompanied  by  groups,  more  frequently  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  than  of  flowers ;  and  by  scenery,  generally  in  a  subor- 
dinate style  of  decoration.  As  the  main  walk  through  the 
pleasure-grounds  generally  requires,  on  the  side  of  the  entrance 
front,  to  cross  the  approach  road,  if  the  surface  be  much 
varied,  or  expense  be  not  an  object,  the  walk  may  cross  the  ap- 
proach on  an  archway  thrown  over  it,  or  by  a  tunnel  carried 
under  it:  in  either  case,  the  road  being  concealed  from  the 
spectator  on  the  walk,  and  the  walk  from  the  spectator  on  the 
road,  by  planting.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  greatly  to 
increase  the  apparent  extent  of  the  grounds ;  and,  indeed,  in 
places  where  the  surface  is  naturally  varied,  and  the  subsoil  dry, 
the  spectator  may  be  led  three  or  four  times  over  the  whole  of 
the  grounds,  while,  as  he  every  moment  enters  on  new  scenery, 
he  fancies  he  is  traversing  a  place  of  three  or  four  times  its  real 
extent  The  great  art  of  managing  this  description  of  scenery 
consists  in  the  judicious  use  of  tunnels,  bridges,  and  raised  sur- 
faces in  the  form  of  wavy  ridges,  having  their  sides  clothed  with 
evergreens,  and  walks  along  their  summits,  and  in  the  narrow 
winding  valleys  between  them.  Those  who  have  never  seen  this 
kind  of  art  applied  to  garden  scenery  will  scarcely  credit  how  easy 
it  is  by  it  to  conceal  one  walk  from  another  closely  adjoining  it ; 
and  what  a  magical  effect  may  be  produced  in  a  very  small  space 
by  this  kind  of  landscape-gardening. 

On  varied  surfaces,  the  general  principles  which  we  have 
laid  down  for  the  direction  oi  walks  must  be  taken  in  connexioa 
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Mrith  the  principle  of  displaying  to  advantage  such  distant  views 
as  arc  considered  goody  and  disguising  or  concealing  such  as 
are  indiflFerent  or  bad.  The  object  is,  to  show  as  many  hand- 
some landscapes  as  possible,  and  to  conceal  all  disagreeable 
objects.  Thus,  the  walks  which  are  conducted  round  anyplace 
should,  as  already  observed,  p.  4«10.,  conduct  to  all  the  fine  and 
striking  points  of  view ;  so  that,  while  none  of  these  escape  the 
attention  of  the  spectator,  no  inharmonious  or  offensive  object 
obtrudes  itself  on  his  notice. 

The  breadth  of  pleasure-ground  walks  may  bear  some  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  place ;  though  they  should  seldom  be 
narrower  than  6  ft,  and,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  house,  should  rarely  be  broader  than  12  ft.  In 
general,  there  ought  to  be  a  main  walk  proceeding  from  the 
house,  and  making,  as  it  were,  the  tour  of  the  place ;  and  this 
walk,  even  in  third-rate  residences,  may  commence  at  the  house 
in  a  terrace  parallel  to  the  walks,  and  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  or  more  in 
breath ;  and  branch  out  to  the  right  and  left  into  main  walks, 
commencing  of  the  width  of  the  terrace,  or  nearly  so,  and  gra- 
dually diminishing,  till  they  are  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
house  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  eye  of  the  spectator  from  the 
terrace,  where  they  need  not  exceed  the  width  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft. ; 
which  width  may  be  continued  throughout  the  remainder  of  their 
length.  The  effect  of  this  is  at  once  to  increase  the  grandeur 
of  the  scenery  about  the  house,  and  to  add  to  the  apparent 
grandeur  and  length  of  the  walks  proceeding  from  it.  The 
groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or  beds  which  are  to  be  dug  and 
kept  planted  with  flowers,  ought  always  to  be  separated  from 
the  walk  by  a  verge  or  margin  of  turf;  which,  for  the  con- 
venience of  mowing,  and  of  always  presenting  a  healthy  green 
surface,  should  not  be  less  than  2  ft.  in  width.  This  applies  to 
all  the  open  parts  of  the  pleasure-ground  scenery ;  but,  where 
the  walk  proceeds  through  dark  shady  woods,  the  trees  and 
shrubs  may  be  brought  dose  up  to  it ;  and,  the  ground  being 
clothed  with  the  branches  of  the  latter,  their  appearance  will 
leave  no  room  to  regret  the  absence  of  turf.  Even  in  open 
pleasure-ground  scenery,  a  tree  or  a  shrub  may  sometimes  be 
planted  close  to  the  edge  of  the  walk,  and  may  occasionally  pro- 
ject partially  over  it,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  in  order  to 
produce  particular  effects.  In  this  and  every  other  case  of  the 
application  of  general  principles  and  rules,  such  deviations  may 
be  made  as  are  justified  by  the  striking  nature  of  the  results; 
and  it  often  happens  that  those  features  which  principally  dis- 
tinguish one  place  from  another  are  either  the  results  of  fortu- 
nate accidents,  or  unavoidable  deviations  from  ordinary  rules. 

Besides  gravel  walks,  there  ought,  in  every  case  where  there 
is  a  lawn  of  an  acre  or  two  in  extent,  to  be  either  broad  margins 
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of  turf  to  the  main  walk,  running  parallel  to  the  gravel,  on 
which  persons  may  walk  abreast  with  those  on  the  hard  surface;, 
or  glades  in  the  interior  of  the  scenery,  so  contrived  as  to  admit 
of  two  or  three  persons  making  the  tour  of  the  place  on  them, 
instead  of  doing  so  on  the  gravel.  In  short,  it  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten,  that  the  enjoyment  of  walking  on  turf  is  to  most  per- 
sons- much  greater  than  that  of  walking  on  gravel ;  and  that  the 
preference  given  to  the  latter  materiai,  for  what  may  be  called 
the  every  day  walks  of  a  place,  is  owing  to  its  firmness  and 
dryness  in  moist  weather,  or  after  rain. 

The  Approach  Boadj  next  to  the  house  and  offices,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  a  place,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
uses,  but  because  it  is  that  by  which  an  impression,  favourable 
or  unfavourable,  is  first  made  on  a  stranger.  It  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  a  walk  or  road  fit  for  horses  or  carriages,  from  the  entrance- 
gate  of  the  premises,  to  the  entrance-door  of  the  mansion ; 
formed  and  kept  in  a  high  style  of  art,  corresponding  with  that 
displayed  in  the  other  component  parts  of  the  residence.  It 
should  be  as  different  from  a  turnpike-road  or  public  lane  as 
park  scenery  is  from  that  of  a  common  grass-field  or  meadow. 
As  it  may  be  advisable  to  consider  this  important  feature  some- 
what in  detail,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  how  a  high  character 
of  art  may  be  conferred  upon  it,  in  its  direction,  in  the  slope 
or  inclination  of  its  surface,  and  in  its  material,  margin,  and  ac- 
companying scenery. 

The  line  of  direction  between  the  entrance-gate  and  the  man- 
sion, in  places  laid  out  in  the  geometrical  style,  is  in  general 
straight,  in  the  form  of  an  avenue ;  but,  in  places  laid  out  in  the 
modern  manner,  and  more  especially  in  small  residences  like 
those  under  consideration,  it  is  always  more  or  less  curvilineal. 
Now,  in  order  to  give  these  curves  a  character  of  art,  they  ought 
to  have  a  certain  uniformity  in  their  degree  of  curvature;  and 
the  number  of  curves  ought  to  be  such  as  to  give  a  character  of 
regularity,  or  symmetry,  to  the  whole  line  of  road.  To  have  a 
character  of  art,  each  separate  curve  ought  to  proceed,  firom  its 
commencement  to  its  termination,  in  a  uniform  uninterrupted 
degree  of  curvature ;  as  opposed  to  the  curves  of  natural  paths, 
carried  across  meadows  or  commons,  in  which  curves  are  often 
to  be  found  of  so  undecided  a  character  as  to  present  tremulous- 
looking  lines  instead  of  uniform  bends  or  curvatures.  To 
constitute  regularity  among  the  curves,  they  ought  all  to  be 
nearly  of  the  same  length ;  to  preserve  unity,  they  ought  to  be 
so  united  as  not  readily  to  discover  where  the  one  curve  begins 
and  the  other  ends ;  and,  to  constitute  symmetry  in  the  entire 
road,  the  curvatures  which  form  one  half  of  it  ought  to  be  balanced 
by  those  of  the  other  half.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  more  readily 
explained  by  lines  than  by  description.     In  Jig.  152.,  the  lower 
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extremity  of  each  road,  indicated  by  double  lines,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  entrance-gate,  and  its  upper  extremity  the  entrance- 
door  of  the  mansion.  Supposing  the  space  between  the  gate 
and  the  mansion  a  common  grass-field,  with  no  interruption  of 
trees  or  ditches,  but  with  some  very  slight  inequalities ;  then  the 
track  of  road  which  would  be  formed  between  these  two  points 
by  carts  or  carriages  would  probably  be  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  line  a,  which  is  not  straight,  and  yet  can  scarcely  be 
called  curved.  To  render  this  line  simply  arttstical,  each  curve 
may  be  made  uniform  in  its  degree  of  curvature,  as  shown  at  b. 
To  produce  regul^ity  in  the  line  of  curves,  they  ought  to  be 
all  of  the  same  length  and  curvature,  as  shown  at  c;  and  this 


line  may  be  raised  to  a  higher  character,  and  rendered  sym- 
metrical, by  forming  the  two  extremities  of  two  curves  of  the 
same  size,  and  by  uniting  them  with  smaller  curves,  as  at  ef. 
The  proof  that  this  last  line  is  symmetrical  is,  that  if  separated 
into  halves,  neither  half  would  form  a  whole;  whereas  this 
would  be  the  case  with  the  line  c.  It  may  be  useful  to  remark 
with  reference  to  the  first  line  (a),  that  all  roads  or  lines  formed 
by  the  traction  of  horses,  or  other  draught  animals  guided  by  man, 
commence,  say,  after  a  gate  has  been  gone  through,  by  being 
inclined  somewhat  to  the  right;  and  terminate  a  little  before 
the  next  Rate,  or  other  obstruction,  by  being  turned  somewhat 
to  tlie  left.  This  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  driver 
exercising  his  authority,  by  means  of  the  whip  and  reins,  at  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  a  line  more  than  he  does  in  the  middle 
of  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  natural  roads  across  fields,  from  one  gate 
to  another,  will  generally  be  found  to  consist  of  a  short  curve 
to  the  right  immediately  within  the  entrance-gate,  a  short  turn 
to  the  ld%  immediately  within  the  gate  of  exit,  and  a  nearly 
straight  or  indefinite  line  between  the  two.  In  ploughed  fields, 
also,  in  former  times,  where  an  absolutely  straight  furrow  was  not 
as  at  present  considered  a  desideratum,  the  direction  of  the  furrow 
was  serpentine,  for  the  same  reasons  as  those  just  given.  We  state 
these  facts  here,  to  showtliat  a  curvilinealapproach  road  is  quite 
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natural ;  though  the  imitation  of  it  by  man,  in  laying  out  a 
place,  must,  as  in  imitating  nature  artistically  in  other  cases,  not 
be  a  mere  fac-simile  repetition,  but  a  resemblance  according 
to  art 

In  addition  to  the  beauties  of  regularity  and  symmetry  in  the 
line  of  direction  of  an  approach  road,  expression,  or  character, 
may  be  added.  Thus,  the  expression  of  grandeur  may  be  given 
by  the  increased  size  of  the  curves,  and  the  general  simplicity  of 
the  whole  line  (as  shown  at  b) ;  that  of  picturesque  beauty,  by 
very  sudden  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  curves,  and  by  the 
partial  introduction  of  irregularity ;  while  a  certain  degree  of 
elegance  will  be  produced  by  gentle  curves,  some  of  which  are 
very  much  prolonged,  so  as  to  be  approaching  to  straight  lines. 
The  kind  of  artistical  beauty  least  adapted  to  a  curvilineal  ap- 
proach road,  is  regularity,  as  shown  in  the  line  c\  which  consists 
of  a  repetition  of  curves  of  the  same  form  and  magnitude,  from 
one  end  to  the  other ;  and  which,  viewed  merely  as  a  curved  line, 
and  without  reference  to  what  might  be  effected  by  the  adjoining 
scenery,  if  it  were  carried  into  execution,  must  be  allowed  to  be 
monotonous.  The  grand  source  of  character,  however,  in  the  line 
of  direction  of  an  approach  road,  is  produced  by  the  intervention 
of  objects,  natural  or  artificial,  which  set  at  defiance  both  regu- 
larity and  symmetry ;  such  as  a  rock,  the  base  or  talus  of  a  hill, 
a  building,  a  group  of  old  trees,  a  stream,  a  pond,  or  water  in 
some  other  form  ;  all  of  which  most  commonly  occasion  sudden 
and  picturesque  deviations  from  regularity  in  direction. 

The  inclination  of  the  surface  of  an  approach  road  is  subject 
to  the  same  general  principles  as  its  line  of  direction.  In  a  com- 
mon road  across  a  field,  its  surface  follows  every  inequality  in 
that  of  the  pasture,  and  is,  perhaps,  nowhere  either  regularly 
sloping  or  regularly  level ;  but,  in  the  artistical  imitation  of  such 
a  road,  the  surface  will  proceed  in  a  series  of  regular  slopes, 
joined  with  spaces  approximating  to  levels,  on  exactly  the  same 
principle  as  the  regular  curves,  or  nearly  straight  lines,  constituting 
the  line  of  direction.  It  will  be  taken  into  account,  that  the 
general  surface  of  the  ground  over  which  such  an  approach  is  to 
be  formed  will  have  previously  been  rendered  artistical,  by  the 
smoothing  down-  of  all  minor  protuberances,  the  filling  up  of 
small  inequalities,  and  the  obliteration  of  all  minor  elevations 
and  depressions  which  interfere  with  the  regular  flow  of  outline, 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  park  or  pleasure-grounds. 

The  inclination  of  the  surface  of  an  approach,  ought  also  to 
be  considered  with  reference  to  the  effect  which  it  has  on  the 
character,  or  expression,  of  the  house.  Every  one  feels  that  a 
house  which  is  approached  by  an  ascending  road  appears  a  far 
more  dignified  object,  than  one  the  road  to  which  is  level  or 
descending.     In  order  to  obtain  ascent  in  the  direction  of  the 
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toad  between  the  entrance-lodge  and  the  front  of  the  mansion, 
the  former  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  lower  level  than  the  latter ; 
and  the  ascent  should  be  either  regularly  distributed  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  road,  or,  what  is  preferable,  it  may  be 
very  gradual  at  first  near  the  entrance-lodge,  and  increase  as 
it  proceeds  towards  the  mansion.  In  residences  of  limited  ex- 
tent, where  the  approach  is  necessarily  short,  the  road  can 
seldom,  with  propriety,  descend  from  the  lodge,  and  afterwards 
reascend  to  the  mansion;  nevertheless,  there  are  exceptions: 
such  as  when  a  brook  or  lake  is  to  be  crossed  at  no  great  dis- 
tance within  the  lodge,  to  which  the  road  may  descend,  and, 
having  crossed  it,  may  reascend  immediately  afterwards,  and 
continue  rising  till  it  reaches  the  house. '  In  approaches  of  con- 
siderable extent,  there  may  be  various  ascents  and  descents 
between  the  entrance-lodge  and  the  mansion,  provided  none  of 
the  points  of  ascent  are  as  high  as  the  ground  on  which  the 
mansion  stands ;  because,  in  that  case,  they  would  interfere  with 
its  dignity.  In  general,  where  there  is  great  variety  in  the 
surface  of  the  grounds  in  the  limited  space  over  which  the  ap- 
proach road  is  to  pass,  the  rises  and  falls  in  the  inclination  of 
the  road  will  be  numerous ;  though  care  must  always  be  taken 
that  the  last  variation  before  arriving  at  the  house  is  one  of 
ascent,  and  not  of  descent  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  va- 
riations on  the  surface  are  very  gentle  or  very  few,  and  where, 
as  in  all  small  places,  the  approach  is  not  very  long,  there  may 
be  an  ascent  from  the  entrance-gate  to  the  front  of  the  mansion, 
either  regularly  distributed  throughout,  at  the  rate  of  so  many 
inches  of  rise  in  a  yard  or  pole  of  length,  or  the  rate  of  incli- 
nation may  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  road.  One  of  the  finest 
descriptions  of  approach  road  that  we  can  imagine  is,  where  a 
road  of  several  miles  in  extent  is  made  to  wind  its  way  through 
hilly  or  mountainous  scenen^  at  one  uniform  rate  of  ascent,  till 
at  last  it  arrives  at  an  open  level  area  containing  the  mansion. 

The  materials  of  which  approach  roads  are  formed,  to  be  ar- 
tistical,  ought  not  to  be  those  used  in  the  common  roads  of  the 
country :  K>r  example,  if  the  common  roads  are  Macadamised 
with  granite,  then  the  approach  road  ought  to  be  gravel ;  or,  if 
the  common  roads  are  graveled,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  then  the  material  of  the  approach  road 
ought  to  be  gravel  of  a  finer  kind,  such  as  that  of  Kensington  or 
Bayswater ;  or  the  approach  may  be  Macadamised  with  granite, 
flints,  blue  limestone,  or  sandstone.  The  artistical  effect  of 
the  materials,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  approach  roads,  may  be 
heightened  by  the  use  of  a  heavy  roller,  so  as  to  render  them 
perfectly  smooth  and  even ;  and  by  keeping  them  at  all  times 
free  from  weeds,  horse-droppings,  and  other  offensive  objects. 

The  margins  of  an  approach  road,  to  be  artistical,  ought  not  to 
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be  rough  like  those  of  a  common  road  through  a  field ;  and,  above 
all  things,  they  should  not  have  footpaths  running  parallel  to 
them,  with  a  gutter  between,  as  in  the  case  of  public  roads. 
The  surface  of  the  road  ought  to  be  on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with 
that  of  the  lawn  or  grass  on  each  side :  it  ought  never  to  be 
raised  above  it,  or  to  be  rounded  in  the  middle;  nor  ought  k  to 
be  more  than  one  inch  sunk  beneath  it.  The  reason  why  the 
gravel  ought  not  to  be  raised  above  the  grass  is,  that  the  ap- 
pearance produced  gives  the  idea  of  the  gravel  in  the  road 
having  been  carted  there,  and  laid  down  on  the  natural  sur&ce; 
whereas,  when  it  is  kept  level  with,  or  an  inch  beneath,  the  surface, 
the  expression  is  conveyed  of  a  proper  foundation,  or  prepara- 
tion, having  been  made  for  it.  The  reason  why  the  mai^;in 
ought  to  be  one  smooth,  definite,  delicate  line  is,  that  such  a 
line  is  gardenesque,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  the  style  eokr 
ployed  in  planting  along  an  approach  road  through  an  open 
lawn,  or  through  the  park  scenery  of  a  small  place,  than  the  pic- 
turesque. If,  however,  the  picturesque  style  of  planting  be  em- 
ployed, then  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Uie  grass  and  the 
gravel  may  be  indefinite,  broken,  and  irregular,  as  in  the  case 
of  walks  with  picturesque  margins.    (See  p.  165.) 

The  scenery  accompanying  an  approach  road  will,  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  and  especially  in  small  places,  consist  chiefly  of 
groups  of  trees.  Shrubs  are  seldom  admissible  along  such  a 
road,  because,  as  its  sides  are  generally  supposed  to  be  pastured 
by  sheep  or  cattle,  the  shrubs  would  require  fences  for  their 
protection.  In  planting  along  an  approach,  two  objects  ought 
to  be  chiefly  kept  in  view :  to  dispose  of  the  trees  in  such 
a  way  as  to  account  for  the  curves  of  the  road,  and  to  ar- 
range them  so  as  to  form  suitable  foregrounds  to  the  scenery 
beyond.  Subordinate  objects  are,  to  prevent  two  turns  of 
the  road  from  being  seen  at  the  same  time;  to  conceal  the 
house  from  the  approach  road  till  the  spectator  is  near  enough 
to  see  it  in  a  bold  and  striking  point  of  view ;  and,  above  all, 
to  prevent  it  from  being  seen  fi'om  the  entrance-lodge,  or  fi'om 
the  road  immediately  within  it,  as  that  implies  a  limited  extent 
of  grounds,  destroys  the  idea  of  seclusion,  and  shows  the  house 
wi&out  due  preparation. 

The  width  of  approach  roads,  in  very  small  places,  where  only 
a  one-horse  carriage  is  kept  by  the  proprietor,  need  not  be  more 
than  8  ft. ;  because,  when  two  such  carriages  meet,  each  driver 
can  draw  his  horse  to  one  side,  so  as  to  have  one  wheel  on  the 
turf,  and  may  thus  pass  without  difficulty.  But  where  a  two- 
horse  carriage  is  kept,  and,  indeed,  in  every  case  where  the 
mansion  is  of  a  respectable  size,  however  small  the  grounds  may 
be,  the  approach  road  should  not  be  less  in  width  than  12ft.  In- 
deed, much  of  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  every  place  depends 
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on  the  walks  and  roads  being  of  a  good  breadth,  and  always 
being  highly  artistical  in  their  material  and  keeping. 

The  general  Surface  of  the  Ground^  exclusive  of  what  is  occu- 
pied by  the  buildings  and  the  kitchen-garden,  requires  to  be 
rendered  artistical,  either  in  the  geometrical  style,  by  forming  it 
into  regular  levels  or  slopes;  or  in  the  modern  manner,  by 
merely  polishing  the  surface,  by  reducing  roughnesses,  protube- 
rances, and  petty  inequalities,  so  as  to  lorm  it  everywhere  into 
flowing  lines,  consisting  of  curves  of  various  degrees  of  curva- 
ture and  extent,  insensibly  gliding  into  each  other,  or  into  levels 
or  slopes.  The  operations  of  levelling  and  smoothing  are  most 
conveiliently  performed  before  beginning  to  lay  out  the  walks  or 
roads,  or  to  mark  off  the  places  for  planting,  or  to  trench  the 
ground. 

Trenching.  The  use  of  trenching  ground  which  is  afterwards 
to  be  covered  permanently  with  grass,  or  trees  and  shrubs,  is,  to 
enable  the  roots  of  the  grass  and  other  plants  to  reach  a  greater 
depth,  and  thus  to  be  more  out  of  the  reach  of  drought  in  sum- 
mer ;  also,  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  retaining  water, 
in  order  to  keep  the  grass,  as  well  as  the  trees  and  shrubs,  green 
during  the  warm  season.  By  trenching,  also,  in  connexion  with 
manuring,  draining,  irrigating,  &a,  as  already  described,  the 
growth  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  immediately  after  being  planted, 
will  be  much  more  rapid,  and  the  final  effect  desired  by  the 
planter  much  sooner  attained.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  also, 
that  the  effect  will  be  equally  astonishing  on  the  growth  of  the 
grass  as  on  that  of  the  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  thus,  not  only  a 
more  intense  green  turf  will  be  produced,  but  a  greater  quantity 
of  hay  and  pasture  for  milch  cows  or  sheep.  We  mention  hay  and 
pasture,  because  in  many  places  of  only  two  or  three  acres  in 
extent,  and  in  all  places  of  five  acres  and  upwards,  that  are  not 
over-planted,  a  proportion  of  the  lawn,  or  grassy  surface,  may  be 
mown  for  hay  every  year ;  and  portions  of  surface,  also,  may  be 
l^urdled  off,  for  being  pastured  by  cows  or  sheep.  By  some,  no 
doubt,  this  kind  of  management  may  be  disapproved  of,  as  inter- 
fering with  the  smoothness  and  high  polish  of  the  lawn ;  but  by 
others  it  will  be  considered  as  adding  greatly  to  the  value  of  a 
country  residence,  and  to  the  interest  and  variety  of  the  opera- 
tions carried  on  in  one. 

The  Boundary  Fence  to  small  places  should,  in  most  cases,  be  a 
wall,  as  being  that  which  is  most  impervious  to  the  smaller  ani- 
mals. Close  palings  of  oak  or  larch,  or  of  some  other  kind  of 
wood,  Kyanised,  may  be  used ;  or  a  wall  about  3  ft.  high  may 
be  built,  and  a  hedge  placed  immediately  within  it,  and  cut  as  it 
advances  in  growth,  so  as  to  form  a  continuation  of  the  height 
of  the  wall ;  which,  in  this  case,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  out 
vermin  at  the  base  of  the  hedge,  while  the  upper  part  of  the 
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fence  would  answer  all  the  other  purposes  of  protection  and  de- 
fence^  A  deep  ditch  on  the  outside,  and  a  thorn  hedge  inside, 
will  also  form  a  good  boundary  fence ;  but,  where  the  soil  is  a 
deep  sandy  loam,  a  hedge  of  holly  is  the  best  of  all. 

Planting.    Trees  and  shrubs  are  distributed  over  the  grounds 
of  a  residence,  because  these  objects  are  considered  the  most 
effective  in  producing  the  kind  of  beauty  which  is  desirable  in 
the  country.     To  trees  and  shrubs  are  added  flowers,  as  minor 
ornaments.     The  question  that  we  are  now  to  consider  is,, the 
principles  to  be  followed  in  the  distribution  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  of  those  finishing  ornaments,  the  flowers.     The  two 
sources  from  which  we  naturally  seek  instruction  in  this  matter 
are,  the  practice  of  planters  and  landscape-gardeners  hitherto ; 
and  the  mode  in  which  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  are  distributed 
in  nature.     Till  within   the  last   two  or  three  centuries,   the 
number  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  common  garden  flowers,  in  cul- 
tivation in  any  country,  did  not  amount,  in  the  number  of  kinds, 
to  one  hundredth  part  of  what  are  now  common  to  the  gardens, 
not  only  of  Britain,  but  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe  in 
both  hemispheres.     The  distribution  of  this  small  number  of 
plants,  by  gardeners,  was  formerly  as  simple  as  their  number  was 
few.    All  the  woods  of  a  place  were  formed  of  two  or  three  kinds 
of  trees,  planted  in  rows  or  in  masses,  in  the  geometrical  styles 
which  we  need  not  here  describe ;  and  the  flowers  were  placed 
in  a  compartment  near  the  house,  walled  or  hedged  round.   The 
lesson,  therefore,  to  be  learned  from  the  geometrical  s^le  is 
abundantly  easy. 

In  every  country,  the  plants  which  are  indigenous,  and 
found  there  when  it  is  rescued  from  an  uncultivated  stat^ 
form  but  a  very  small  number  of  those  which  will  grow  in  it 
Hence,  with  the  progress  of  civilisation,  an  immense  accession 
has  been  made,  both  to  the  useful  and  ornamental  plants  of  every 
country.  This,  in  Britain,  has  taken  place  more  especially 
within  the  last  three  centuries ;  and  the  mode  in  which  the  newly 
introduced  plants  have  been  distributed  by  landscape-gardeners, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  modern  style  of  art  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  as  follows  : —  The  difierent 
kinds  of  trees  are  distributed  over  the  parks  in  scattered  groups 
or  clumps,  as  single  trees,  or  in  a  belt  or  strip  forming  its 
boundary.  The  order  in  which  the  kinds  are  placed  with  refer- 
ence to  one  another,  is  considered  of  little  importance ;  but,  till 
lately,  it  has  generally  been  attempted  to  mix  the  foreign  and  the 
indigenous  sorts  indiscriminately  together  throughout  every  part 
of  the  park.  In  more  conspicuous  or  favourable  situations, 
such  as  near  the  house,  or  along  the  approach  road,  some  of  the 
more  choice  trees  were  planted  singly,  and  protected  with  more 
care  than  the  others.     The  single  trees  and  scattered  groups,  or 
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clumps,  were  all  guarded  from  the  cattle  by  fences;  and  the 
boundary  belt,  commonly  by  a  wall  or  close  paling  on  the  out- 
side, and  a  hedge  and  ditch  within.  The  ground  was  commonly 
dug  or  trenched  before  planting;  and  sometimes  it  was  dug  in 
the  clumps  and  belts  for  two  or  three  years  afterwards.  After 
this,  the  trees  were  left  to  themselves ;  thinning  and  pruning  be- 
ing more  or  less  attended  to  in  some  cases,  and  altogether  neg- 
lected in  others.  In  consequence  of  the  mixture  of  indigenous 
and  foreign  trees,  and  their  after  neglect,  the  indigenous  and 
more  vigorous-growing  trees  choked  up,  weakened,  and  ulti- 
mately destroyed  the  foreign  kinds  ;  so  that,  when  the  timber  in 
such  plantations  arrived  at  an  age  to  be  cut  down,  there  was 
seldom  much  which  was  good  for  anything  that  was  not  pro- 
duced by  the  native  trees  of  the  country. 

The  shrubs,  since  the  modern  style  of  gardening  has  com- 
menced, have  been  planted  in  the  pleasure-ground,  in  the  same 
general  style  as  the  trees  were  in  the  park ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
have  been  placed  singly,  or  in  groups  or  clumps,  over  a  lawn  two 
or  three  acres  or  more  in  extent ;  and  around  it,  or  along  one  or 
more  of  its  sides,  in  strips,  which  were  called  shrubberies.  Here, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  trees,  the  indigenous  and  foreign  shrubs 
were  mixed  up  together  in  every  part  of  the  clumps  and  shrub- 
bery ;  and  the  result,  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  after  planting, 
was  similar  to  that  which  took  place  in  the  plantations  in  the 
park ;  viz.,  the  more  delicate  and  foreign  plants  were  choked  up 
and  destroyed  by  the  vigorous-growing  trees ;  and  old  pleasure- 
grounds,  which  had,  perhaps,  been  originally  planted  with  above 
a  hundred  kinds  of  shrubs,  fifty  years  afterwards  displayed  only 
huge  overgrown  bushes,  or  low  trees,  consisting  of  not  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  indigenous  species. 

The  Flcmers  were  distributed  in  the  front  of  the  shrubbery; 
and  in  front  of  the  clumps  in  the  pleasure-ground.  Like  the 
shrubs,  they  consisted  of  foreign  and  indigenous  kinds  indis- 
criminately mixed  together;  and,  like  them,  the  former  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  latter  and  by  the  shrubs.  It  is  only  lately  that 
beds  wholly  planted  with  flowers  have  been  introduced  on  lawns ; 
and,  though  what  are  called  flower-gardens  (that  is,  assemblages 
of  beds  wholly  devoted  to  flowers)  were  to  be  met  with  in  first- 
rate  places  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  yet, 
during  that  period,  the  principal  places  where  they  were  planted 
were  in  the  shrubbery  or  in  the  borders  of  the  kitchen-garden. 
With  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  practice  of 
forming  flower-gardens  has  increased ;  and,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  that  of  forming  beds  exclusively  devoted  to  flowers  on  grass 
lawns,  either  in  groups  among  the  scattered  shrubs,  or  by  them- 
selves, here  and  there  along  the  walks,  has  become  general. 
The  flowers  planted  in  these  flower-gardens  and  beds  were,  till 
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lately,  mixed  together  indiscriminately  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  planting  the  shrubs  in  the  shrubbery,  or  the  trees  in  the 
clumps  and  belts ;  and,  wherever  the  plants  were  not  taken  up* 
and  replanted  every  two  or  three  years,  the  same  results  took 
place,  of  the  stronger  destroying  the  weaker.  A  great  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  planting  of  flower-beds  within  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  This  consists  in  planting  each  bed 
with  only  one  kind  of  flower,  by  which  means  a  brilliant  dis* 
play  of  colour  is  produced ;  and  in  selecting  for  the  flowers  to 
be  so  planted  those  from  warm  climates,  such  as  pelargoniums 
and  fuchsias  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  South  America, 
&c.,  by  which  means  a  more  brilliant  display  of  colour  is  pro- 
duced ;  the  plants  of  warm  countries  far  excelling,  in  this  re- 
spect, those  of  colder  climates. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  has  been  the  practice  of  planters,  land- 
scape-gardeners, and  flower-gardeners,  in  British  gardens,  up  to 
the  present  time.  We  shall  now  briefly  enquire  into  the  mode 
in  which  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  are  distributed  by  nature. 

In  the  natural  scenery  of  every  country,  a  certain  number  of 
plants  will  always  be  found  congregated  together,  to  which  the 
soil  and  local  situation  are  favourable.  The  number  of  species  in 
these  assemblages  depends  partly  on  the  suitableness  of  the  soil 
and  climate  for  a  great  variety  of  species,  and  partly  on  the 
number  of  species  naturally  inhabiting  that  locality.  In  general, 
the  greater  number  of  species  are  found  in  alpine  countries,  on 
the  sheltered  sides  of  hills,  where  the  soil  is  exceedingly  various, 
and  also  the  temperature,  in  consequence  of  the  surface  of  the  soil 
being  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  at  very  different  angles;  as  well  as 
from  other  causes.  The  smallest  number  will  generally  be  found  in 
plains  where  the  soil  is  wholly  alluvial,  and,  perhaps,  occasionally 
overflowed  by  a  river  ;  or  in  wastes,  where  the  soil  is  a  drifting 
sand.  Even  in  the  most  favourable  situations  for  a  considerable 
number  of  species,  that  number,  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  without 
the  care  of  man,  can  never  be  great;  because  the  stronger 
species,  whether  these  acquire  their  strength  from  their  nature, 
or  from  being  placed  in  more  favourable  circumstances  than 
other  individuals  of  the  same  species,  will  soon  weaken  or  de- 
stroy the  others.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  a  natural  forest,  the 
number  of  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants,  present  in 
any  one  place,  is  comparatively  few.  These  few  will  generally 
be  found  to  consist  of  a  prevailing  species  of  tree,  with  perhaps 
one,  two,  or  three,  in  a  hundred,  of  some  other  kind  of  tree ;  a 
prevailing  kind  of  shrub,  with  some  subordinate  undergrowths ; 
and  as  generally,  a  prevailing  kind  of  flowering  herbaceous  plant, 
fern,  grass,  moss,  or  even  fungus  or  lichen.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked of  this  mode  in  which  Nature  distributes  her  plapts,  that 
it  is  much  more  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  better  (6^-ulated 
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to  be  productive  of  variety,  than  the  mode  which  we  have  de- 
scribed as  being  adopted  by  gardeners.  In  consequence  of  one 
kind  of  tree,  shrub,  plant,  &c.,  always  prevailing  in  one  place, 
the  aspect  and  interest  of  that  place  must  necessarily  be  different 
from  another  where  the  species  which  prevail  are  different  In 
traversing  a  natural  fores^  with  a  view  to  studying  the  different 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  produced  in  different  localities  within 
it,  we  shall  find  the  following  causes  are  principally  in  opera- 
tion :  — 1»  Difference  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  subsoil,  or 
rocks*  2.  Difference  in  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  retaining 
water.  3.  Inclination  of  the  surface,  by  which  the  water  of  rains 
is  more  or  less  thrown  off.  4.  The  aspect  of  the  surface,  from 
which  it  is  more  or  less  heated,  according  to  the  direct  or  in- 
direct influence  on  it  of  the  sun.  5.  The  elevation  of  the 
surface  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hence,  the  greatest  variety 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  in  any  one  country,  will  be  found 
around  the  base  and  on  the  sides  of  its  highest  mountains. 

Having  seen  the  mode  of  distributing  trees  and  plants  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  gardeners,  in  the  present  and  in  former  times, 
and  their  natural  distribution  in  this  country,  and  in  every  other, 
it  may  now  be  asked  what  mode  we  recommend  to  be  adopted. 
To  which  we  answer,  briefly,  an  improvement  on  the  present 
system,  with  some  innovations  for  which  a  sufficient  reason  will 
be  given.  Improvements  in  gardening,  as  in  every  other  art,  can 
only  be  effected  by  degrees ;  and  it  rarely  happens  that  any  in- 
dividual can  do  more  than  make  a  slight  advance  before  his 
contemporaries.  The  principles  on  which  we  propose  to  dis- 
tribute trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  in  parks  and  pleasure-grounds, 
are  the  following: — 

I.  Trees  and  Shrubs, --Choice  of  Kind*. 

1.  We  would  introduce  generally  in  every  place,  whether  large  or  small,  as 
many  different  species  and  varieties  as  would  thrive  in  it ;  in  small  places, 
having  no  more  than  a  single  plant  of  each  species  or  variety ;  but,  in  larger 
ones,  mtroducing  duplicates,  triplicates,  or  a  greater  number,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  pl^e,  but  keeping  each  kind  by  itself. 

2.  Where  tne  object  was  ornament,  novelty,  or  variety,  we  would  generally 
prefer  kinds  forei^  to  the  country,  or,  at  all  events,  to  the  locality ;  but,  where 
the  object  was  chiefly  timber,  shelter  from  high  winds,  coppice  wood,  hedges, 
&c.,  we  would  prefer  indigenous  species. 

3.  In  places  so  small  as  not  to  admit  of  even  one  plant  of  each  species  and 
variety,  we  would  give  the  preference  to  foreign  kinds,  and  would  generally 
exclude  such  as  are  indigenous,  except  greatW  improved  varieties. 

4.  In  general,  even  where  the  space  would  allow  of  the  introduction  of  the 
indigenous  species,  we  would  only  plant  them  in  small  Quantities,  and  chiefly 
for  the  piupose  of  rendering  the  collection  of  sorts  complete,  or  for  harmonis- 
ing the  woods  of  a  residence  amons  themselves,  or  with  those  of  the  adjoining 
residences,  or  for  preserving  artistical  effect ;  unless,  indeed,  the  object  were 
timber,  or  other  useful  products,  in  which  case  we  would  plant  these  to  the 
exclusion  '>f  the  others,  agreeably  to  Rule  2. 

5.  We  uld  give  the  preference  to  such  kinds  as  were  likely  to  thrive  best 
in  the  give    .oil  and  situation. 
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TVeet  and  Shrubs.  —  DistnbuHon* 


6.  We  would  adopt  various  modes  of  distribution,  according  to  the  object 
in  view,  either  in  the  entire  place,  or  in  different  parts  of  it. 

7.  In  the  park  scenery,  and  in  larger  plantations,  trees  should  prevail ;  and, 
in  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  in  the  lawn  near  the  house,  shrubs  :  because  the 
former  are  more  grand,  and  the  latter  more  beautiful ;  and  because  those  in 
the  park  require  to  resist  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  while  all  domestic  quadrupeds  are 
excluded  from  the  pleasure-grounds. 

8.  Near  the  house,  or  in  what  may  be  considered  the  more  select  parts  of 
the  grounds,  we  would  make  choice  of  the  more  rare  and  beautiful  species  or 
varieties,  without  reference  to  the  countries  where  they  are  indigenous. 

9.  Near  the  house  and  offices,  the  prevailing  kinds  should  l^  evergreens; 
and  these  should  be  introduced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  almost  all  the 
plantations  of  the  place. 

10.  Marshy  situations  are  those  where  evergreens  are  least  natural ;  because 
there  are  few  kinds  that  grow  in  marshes.  On  the  other  hand,  most  ever- 
greens either  grow  naturally  or  will  thrive  in  sand.  Hence,  in  artificial  sce- 
nery the  presence  of  evergreens  always  implies  a  dry  soil  and  healthy  situation. 

11.  In  general,  a  plantation  where  the  trees  are  deciduous  should  have  a 
portion  of  the  shrubs  introduced  among  them  evergeens ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
where  the  trees  are  chiefly  evergreens,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  under- 
growth ought  to  be  deciduous. 

12.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  grounds,  where  any  distribution 
might  be  adopted  at  pleasure,  we  would  place  such  together  as  require  the 
same  soil  and  situation,  or  are  generally  found  growing  in  the  same  locality  in 
their  native  country,  or  are  obviously  allied  bjr  nature.  This  would  bring 
together,  in  some  places,  trees  and  shrubs  requiring  moist  soils,  sudi  as  the 
willow,  poplar,  alder,  &c. ;  in  others,  such  as  required  peat  or  bog,  or  as  thrive 
best  in  these  soils,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  ^rickceas,  and  with  most  of  the 
American  trees  and  shrubs :  it  would  also  bring  together  such  natural  families 
as  the  Qu^cins,  the  oaks  all  requiring  good  soil ;  and  the  Coniferae,  as  all 
requiring  a  soil  comparatively  dry  and  sandy. 

13.  While  we  arranged  the  general  masses  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  place, 
so  as  to  produce  broad  distinctive  features,  we  would  introduce  certain  species 
throughout  the  p*eater  part  of  the  plantations  (though  only  sparingly),  for  the 
sake  of  harmonising  the  scenery  of  the  particular  residence  with  the  scenery 
of  the  residences  or  of  the  country  Iving  round  it.  The  harmonising  plants, 
in  both  cases,  will  be  most  effective  when  they  are  evergreens ;  but  there  ought, 
also,  to  be  some  of  deciduous  kinds,  in  order  to  admit  of  uniting  an  evergreen 
mass  with  an  adjoining  deciduous  one. 

14.  As  the  species  for  harmonising  the  plantations  of  a  residence  within 
itself  should  not  be  of  large  size ;  and  should  be  such  as  are  acknowledged  to 
be  beautiful,  and  also  known  to  general  observers,  in  order  that  the  harmony 
may  be  felt  by  all,  the  holly,  the  box,  the  laurustinus,  and  the  American 
thorns  are  very  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

15.  To  harmonise  the  plantations  of  a  residence  with  those  of  the  residences 
around  it,  the  more  conspicuous  kinds  of  trees  in  the  latter  require  to  be  intro- 
duced (though  only  sparingly)  in  the  former.  Thus,  if  in  one  part  of  the 
plantations  of  the  adjoining  residences,  near  the  boundary  fence,  pines  should 
prevail ;  then,  two  or  three,  or  more,  of  the  same  sort  of  pines  should  be 
introduced  within  the  boundary  of  the  central  residence ;  and  farther  in  the 
interior  there  ma^  also  be  one  or  two  of  thb  species  of  pine.  The  same  re- 
marks will  apply  in  the  case  of  exteriorplantations  of  oak  or  other  trees,  or  of 
coppice  wood ;  but  much  of  the  good  eflfect  of  carrying  this  idea  into  execution 
will  depend  on  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  planter. 

16.  In  general,  we  would  adopt  the  gardenesque  manner  of  planting  trees 
and  shrubs,  especially  in  the  pleasure-ground,  and  near  the  house ;  but,  in  more 
distant  parts  of  the  ground,  we  might  adopt  the  picturesque  mode,  for  the  sake 
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of  variety  and  of  saving  labour ;  and  this  mode  mi^t  also  become  neces- 
sary, in  some  cases^  for  harmonising  the  scenery  within  with  the  external 
scenery. 

17.  On  no  account  whatever  would  we  introduce  nurse  plants,  as  they  are 
called,  or  common  sorts,  for  the  sake  of  covering  the  surtece,  in  a  plantation 
where  ornament  was  the  principal  object  in  view.  Such  nurse  plants,  and 
common  kinds  put  in  to  fiU  up,  exhaust  the  soil  by  their  roots  ;  and,  by  the 
shade  and  shelter  afforded  by  their  tops,  draw  up  the  plants  to  be  nursed  in 
such  a  slender  sickly  state,  that,  when  the  nurses  are  removed,  the  principal 
plants  that  remain  are  weak  and  unsightly;  whereas,  had  they  grown  up  with- 
out the  nurses,  they  would  have  been  bushy  and  handsome  on  every  side* 
After  dl  that  has  been  experienced  and  written  in  favour  of  introducing  nurse 
plants  in  plantations,  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  question  whether  anything 
IS  gained  by  it  in  the  end.    It  must  be  recollected,  that,  at  the  time  when 

^  nurses  were  most  strongly  recommended  by  planters,  the  importance  of  expos- 
^  ing  as  lai^  a  surface  as  possible  of  the  foliage  of  every  plant  to  the  sun  and 
air  was  not  understood  ;  and  the  circumstance  that  the  nurses,  from  being  the 
stronger  plants,  must  necessarily  draw  the  greater  proportion  of  the  nourish- 
ment  from  the  soil,  and  in  that  respect  retard  the  progress  of  the  plants  to 
be  nursed,  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  It  is  not  denied  that  nurses  will 
draw  up  young  plants  :  but  it  is  a  question,  whether  a  plantation,  say  of  oaks» 
for  example,  drawn  up  according  to  the  best  practice  by  nurses,  and  another 
plantation  of  oaks  alone,  not  drawn  up  either  by  nurses  or  by  one  another, 
would  not  arrive  at  the  same  height  in  60  or  80  years  after  planting ;  and,  if 
so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  would  be  of  greater  bulk. 

18.  The  gardenesoue  manner  of  planting  and  managing  includes  the  appli- 
cation of  pruning  and  thinning,  at  all  future  periods  of  the  growth  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  so  as  to  keep  each  plant  perfectlv  distinct  from  those  around  it* 
The  picturesque  manner  of  planting  also  employs  thinning  and  prunine  ;  but 
the  object  of  these,  in  this  style  of  gardening,  is  less  definite ;  being  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  throwing  the  plantation  into  groups,  or  to  increase  the  growth  of 
underwood  at  some  places,  or  of  tall  trees  at  others ;  and  for  simikr  objects 
connected  with  the  production  of  picturesque  beauty,  and  shelter,  shade,  or 
timber. 

19.  The  proportion  of  surface,  in  a  park  or  pleasure-^ound,  which  we  would 
cover  with  wood,  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  variation  in  that  surface.    In 
flat  grounds,  a  very  small  quantity  of  trees  and  shrubs   is  required  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  turf;  and  the  contrary  is  the  case  in  very  irregular  . 
sur&ces. 

II.  Flowers*  —  Choice  of  Kinds. 

1.  As  the  kinds  of  flowers  are  exceedinglv  numerous,  unless  there  were  a 
decided  taste  or  desire  for  botanical  knowledge,  we  would  introduce  only 
the  more  showy  and  vigorous-growing  sorts,  increasing  the  number  of  kinds 
according  to  the  size  of  the  place. 

2.  Where  it  is  mtended  to  form  a  collection,  every  kind  may  be  procured 
that  will  grow  in  the  given  climate. 

3.  We  would  select  some  of  each  of  the  different  colours,  so  as  to  have  an 
equal  number  of  these  colours  in  bloom  for  each  of  the  floral  months.  We 
would  also  select  these  from  as  many  of  the  natural  orcjers  as  practicable,  in 
order  to  show  greater  variety  in  the  forms,  and  in  the  botanical  differences  of 
the  flowers. 

Flowers, — DistrHmiion, 

4.  We  would  seldom  plant  flowers  among  trees  and  laige^wing 
shrubs ;  but  either  in  beds  or  groups  by  themselves,  or  with  an  admixture 
of  low-growing  flowering  shrubs  ;  such  as  roses,  hydrangeas,  helianthe- 
mums,  &c. 
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5.  Almoft  the  only  kinds  of  flowers  that  we  would  introduce  among  larger 
growing  shrubs  are  spring-flowering  bulbs. 

6.  In  distributing  beds  of  flowers  over  a  residence,  we  would  limit  their 
range  to  a  portion  of  the  oleature-ground  adjoining  the  house  t  ^nd  we  would 
place  them  along  the  walks,  in  order  that  they  might  be  near  the  eye  of  the 
spectator. 

7.  Besides  theie  scattered  beds>  we  would  form,  in  each  place>  one  or  more 
flower-gardens. 

8.  In  distributing  the  kinds  in  the  beds,  we  would  aim  sometimes  al  pro- 
ducing splendid  masses  of  one  colour  j  and,  at  others,  of  variegated  masses  of 
colours ;  sometimes  we  would  have  in  view  a  fine  display  for  only  one  months 
to  be  succeeded  bv  aome  other  flower  for  the  fbUowii^g  month;  while  in  other 
cases  we  would  plant  such  a  selection  as  should  exhibit  an  equal  number  of 
plants  in  flower  evei^  month  throughout  the  season* 

9*  Flowers  requinng  particular  soils,  aspects,  &c.,  we  would  plant  togedter^ 
in  the  same  group  or  b«d. 

10.  Fbwers  characteristic  of  particular  countries  we  would  frequently 
plant  together  {  such  as  Swiss  plants,  Highland  plants,  American  plants,  or 
the  cbanicteristic  flowers  of  the  flora  of  any  particulfU'  country. 

11.  For  the  sake  of  a  more  brilliant  display,  we  would  introduce,  in  groups 
by  themselves,  beds  of  exotic  flowers,  or  flowering  shrubs,  requiring  to  be 
bdrought  forward  under  glass,  &c.  \  such  as  pelargoniums,  flichsias,  salviaSi 
cebriasi&c 

18.  Where  there  is  a  taste  for  botany,  and  a  desire  to  possess  an  exten* 
sive  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  we  would  contrive  to  introduce  as 
many  species  as  might  be  thought  desirable  in  a  botanic  flower-garden,  ar- 
ranged either  geo^phically,  that  is,  each  country  by  itself;  physically,  that 
ii,  according  to  soil,  aspect,  ^.,  such  as  alpines,  meadow  plants,  marsh  plants^ 
or  ac^uatics ;  or  systematically,  that  is,  according  to  some  system  of  botanical 
classification. 

13.  When  the  object  of  a  bed  of  flowers  is  to  present  one  unbroken  mass 
of  colour,  we  would  plant  and  manage  it  in  the  pictureeque  nftanner  ;  but, 
where  the  object  is  to  exhibit  each  plant  separately  and  distincdy,  then  we 
would  plant  and  manage  the  flower-beds  accorcling  to  the  gardenesque 
mode. 

14.  We  would  take  up,  and  replant  in  firesh  soil^  all  perennid  flowers  what* 
ever,  at  the  end  of  one,  two,  or  three,  or  at  most  four,  years ;  in  order  to 
prevent  the  stronffer  fi*om  overpowering  the  weaker,  and  the  soil  of  the  bed 
from  becoming  exhausted  by  the  abstraction  of  nourishment,  or  contaminated 
by  the  addition  ofexcretions. 

15.  Where  the  picturesque  plan  of  planting  the  trees  and  shrubs  is  adopted, 
pjerennial  flowers  and  bulbs  may  be  planted  among  them,  on  the  first  format 
tion  of  the  plantation,  and  left  to  be  choked  up  and  destroyed  as  the  woody 
plants  mdually  spread  over  the  surface. 

16.  The  proportion  of  space,  in  the  pleasure-ground^  which  should  be  co« 
vered  with  flowers,  will  defend  on  the  taste  of  the  proprietor*  If  shrubs  and 
breadth  of  lawn  are  preferred,  or  if  there  is  a  separate  flower-f^u^len,  then  the 
flower-beds  need  not  be  numerous,  and  may  consist  of  a  few  near  the  house ; 
but,  if  the  taste  for  flowers  is  greater  than  that  for  treea  and  shrubs,  then  the 
flower4>edB  may  be  increased  accordingly. 

Architectural  Or?iaments.  The  number  of  these  about  a 
place  depends  on  various  circumstances,  but  chiefly  on  whether 
the  pleasure-ground  is  plain,  or  much  decorated  in  the  immediate 
▼icinity  of  the  mansion.  J  f  there  be  a  terrace-walk  bordering  the 
house,  and  leading  to  the  flower-garden,  the  former  may  be  en- 
riched with  statues,  and  the  latter  with  vases,  agreeably  to  prindples 
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already  laid  down  ih  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work.  The 
walks  in  the  pleasure-ground  should,  at  all  events,  have  seats 
placed  ih  situations  displaying  the  best  views ;  and  there  may 
be  covered  seiEtts^  in  the  form  of  difierent  descriptions  of  rustic 
buildings,  constructed  chiefly  of  wood,  introduced  where  they 
would  be  useful  as  places  for  resting,  and  desirable  as  objects 
in  the  landscape.  In  general,  garden  buildinss  of  a  purely  orna- 
mental description,  should  either  be  very  tew  (in  which  case 
they  may  be  built  of  substantial  materials,  such  as  brick  or 
stone);  or,  if  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  constructed  should  be  temporary,  interest  and  value 
being  given  to  each  by  its  design.  Expensive  garden  buildings, 
such  as  classical  temples,  porticoes,  colonnades,  &c,,  containing 
statues,  busts,  and  sculptures  of  marble,  can  seldom  be  indulged 
in  in  small  places,  and,  indeed,  are  better  adapted  for  the 
grounds  of  hereditary  residences.  In  residences  liable  to  be 
isold  on  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  ornamental  buildings,  whe- 
ther of  the  permanent  or  temporary  kind,  add  little  or  nothing 
to  the  price  of  the  estate ;  and  had  Stowe,  where  the  garden 
buildings  are  magnificent,  been  sold  at  the  death  of  the  Earl 
Temple  during  whose  occupation  of  that  estate  they  were 
built,  they  would  have  brought  little  more  than  the  root-phouses 
lit  the  Leasowes,  a  contemporary  ornamental  residence,  did  oH 
the  death  of  their  architect  and  proprietor,  Shenstone,  Orna- 
mental buildings,  therefore,  are  chiefly  to  be  valued  for  the  en- 
joyment they  afford  the  proprietor  during  his  lifetime;  and, 
linless  a  part  of  this  enjoyment  consists  in  knowing  that  these 
buildings  will  descend  to  his  posterity,  prudence  dictates  that 
they  should  be  built  so  as  not  to  occasion  great  expense. 

In  all  that  respects  the  introduction  of  ornamental  buildings, 
however,  much  must  be  left  to  the  particular  taste  of  the 
proprietor ;  and,  as  most  proprietors  take  pleasure  in  having 
dt  all  times  some  structure,  alteration,  or  addition,  going  forward, 
this  is  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  structures  of  tempo- 
rary materials,  erected  for  picturesque  effect,  and  as  occasional 
resting-places ;  or  for  afibrding  shelter,  and  not  intended  to  last 
longer  than  the  verdant  scenery  by  which  they  are  surrounded ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  be  equally  subject  to  change  as  the  rest 
of  the  garden. 

Rustic  vases,  baskets  of  rustic  work,  botes  or  beds  of  flowers 
cased  with  fantastic  roots,  hollow  stumps  of  trees,  rustic  arcades, 
dead  trees,  and  other  placers  for  forming  receptacles  for  low 
plants,  or  supports  for  climbing  ones,  may  all  be  introduced 
occasionally ;  care  being  taken  that  they  are  never  displayed  in 
such  numbers,  or  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  attract  more  atten- 
tion than  the  flowers  to  which  they  are  meant  to  be  subservient 
To  keep  within  the  happy  medium,  however,  in  this  kind  of 
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garden  ornament  is  extremely  difficult;  since  the  proprietor, 
who  has  had  them  constructed  under  his  direction  one  after 
another,  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  general  effect,  in  the  interest 
which  each  separate  object  has  created  in  his  mind,  and  which 
he  looks  upon  with  the  fond  indul^nce  of  a  parent ;  forgettinfi^ 
that  a  stranger  judges  of  them  solely  by  their  eiOfects  as  connected 
with  the  scenery  around  them. 

Wirework,  in  the  form  of  the  rims  and  handles  of  baskets, 
edgings,  and  various  kinds  of  props  for  climbers,  may  also  be 
occasionally  introduced  ;  always,  however,  remembering  that 
they  are  to  be  subordinate  objects  to  the  plants  which  they 
enclose,  protect,  or  sustain.  -  It  is  customary  to  paint  wirework 
of  this  description  green ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  this  colour  is  the 
very  worst  that  can  be  adopted  for  any  kind  of  structure  or 
utensil  to  be  placed  among  the  green  of  nature.  A  stone  colour, 
or  dull  white,  or  greyish  black,  we  think  greatly  preferable. 

The  Use  of  Vases^  and  other  Garden  Ornaments  of  artificial 
Stoney  or  of  Earthenware,  is  now  very  fashionable  in  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  more  especially  in  flower-gardens ;  but  this  kind 
of  ornament  is  very  frequently  overdone  or  misplaced. 

Whoever  understands  the  phrase  "  unity  of  expression,"  and 
can  examine  any  scene  presented  to  him  by  the  test  of  its  being, 
or  not  being,  **  a  harmonious  whole,"  will  be  able  to  determine 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  the  disposition  of  sculptural 
ornaments  in  gardens.  All  architectural  objects  and  statuary, 
being  ponderous  and  intended  for  great  duration,  should  be 
placed  on  bases  obviously  secure  and  durable.  A  vase  or  a 
statue  should  never  be  set  down  on  grass,  or  on  dug  ground, 
without  a  decided  pedestal,  resting,  or  appearing  to  rest,  on  a 
secure  foundation ;  and  it  should  never  be  set  on  anything  less 
obviously  durable  than  masonry.  Where  such  objects  form  the 
predominating  features  in  a  scene,  they  should  always  be  con« 
nected  with  some  kind  of  building,  such  as  a  parapet  or  terrace 
wall,  or  even  a  stone  border  to  a  walk,  a  bed,  or  a  pond ;  and, 
in  default  of  these,  even  a  paved  walk  between  a  row  of  statues, 
the  pedestals  standing  on  a  flagstone,  projected  from  the  pave« 
ment  into  the  adjoining  turf  or  dug  ground,  will  tend  to  pre- 
serve unity  of  expression.  Even  an  area  of  gravel  projected 
from  a  gravel  walk,  and  extending  an  inch  or  two  all  round  the 
pedestal,  will  have  a  tendency  to  maintain  the  secure  architec- 
tural character  which  ought  always  to  accompany  aixhitectural 
and  sculptural  objects.  Rootwork,  rustic  baskets,  and  other 
temporary  objects  or  structures  of  this  kind,  should  seldom  or 
never  be  introduced  in  the  same  scene  with  vases,  statues,  or 
other  ornaments  of  worked  stone. 

Rockwork,  or  a  collection  of  fragments  of  rock,  stones,  flints, 
vitrified  bricks,  scoriae,  and  similar  objects,  to  serve  as  a  nidus  for 
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plants,  is  allowable  in  particular  situations ;  but  no  description  of 
garden  ornament,  unless,  perhaps,  we  except  rustic  work  of  the 
kind  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  is  more  frequently 
misplaced  and  mismanaged.  Collections  of  stones  should  never 
be  heaped  up  about  the  roots  of  trees,  at  the  base  of  walls,  or 
against  a  mansion,  hot-houses,  &c. ;  nor  should  accumulations 
of  fragments  of  stone  ever  be  piled  up  on  a  level  surface  of  turf, 
without  some  preparation  or  accompaniment  indicating  that  they 
might  have  been  there  naturally.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable 
pieces  of  rockwork  in  England,  that  at  the  Hoole,  near  Ches- 
ter, constructed  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  immediate 
inspection,  of  Lady  Broughton,  and  that  in  fi*ont  of  the  magni- 
ficent botanical  conservatory  at  Syon,  formed  by  Mr.  Forrest, 
are  both  raised  on  level  surfaces;  but  in  both  they  are  very  well 
united  by  the  principle  of  gradation.  At  the  Hoole,  there  is 
a  direct  imitation  of  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  with  a  level 
valley  between ;  and  on  this  valley  the  mountain  scenery  pro- 
jects and  retires,  forming  a  great  variety  of  prominences,  recesses, 
and  sinuosities,  aided  by  scattered  fragments  of  rock,  of  different 
dimensions,  and  by  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants.  At  Syon, 
no  particular  description  of  rocky  scenery  is  imitated,  and  the 
scene  can  only  be  described  as  a  ridge  formed  by  piling  up  huge 
masses  of  stone,  of  different  kinds;  but  the  base  of  this  ridge  is 
so  well  united  with  the  turf,  and  the  whole  of  the  ridge  is  so 
disguised  by  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  that  the  want  of  natural 
character  scarcely  ever  occurs  to  the  mind.  Where  the  base  of 
the  ridge  joins  the  level  ground,  there  are  at  first  seen  here  and 
there  some  slight  protuberances  of  turf,  each  of  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  there  is  a  stone  below,  and  quite  near  the  surface. 
A  little  farther  apart,  portions  of  the  stones  seem  to  have  burst 
through  some  of  the  protuberances ;  and  here  and  there  the 
upper  parts  of  some  stones  appear  quite  bare.  Near  these,  are 
blocks  of  stone  raised  in  great  part  above  the  surface,  and  occa- 
sionally some  entirely  so ;  and,  farther  on,  the  grouping  becomes 
conspicuous,  and  two  or  three  stones  are  seen  piled  on  one  an- 
other. To  groups  of  different  sizes,  so  formed,  is  joined  the 
great  ridge,  rising  to  the  height  of  upwards  of  50  ft. ;  and,  on 
climbing  up  its  sides,  they  are  found  to  be  varied  by  natural-looking 
paths  among  the  stones,  and  a  profusion  of  curious  little  rock 
plants,  unseen  from  below. 

Rockwork  or  stones,  so  disposed  as  to  convey  the  idea 
that  they  form  a  part  of,  or  protrude  from  below,  the  foun- 
dation of  a  building,  produce  the  expression  of  stability  and 
propriety;  but,  when  they  are  heaped  up  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  against  the  walls,  the  idea  of  incongruity  is  excited, 
by  seeing  that  which  ought  to  be  the  foundation,  and  conse- 
quently under  the  building,  piled  up  against  it,  and  above  the 
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surface  of  the  ground.  Not  only  are  the  ideas  of  propriety  and 
stability  thus  totally  destroyed^  but  those  of  disorder  and  insecurity 
are  produced.  Neither^  as  we  have  observed  in  a  preceding  page, 
should  roots,  decayed  trunks,  stumps,  or  branches  of  trees,  ever 
be  mixed  up  with  stones,  on  account  of  their  obvious  incon- 
gruity in  point  of  durability.  Each  of  these  kinds  of  materials 
ought  to  be  kept  by  itself;  and  thus  we  might  have  receptacles 
for  plants  formed  entirely  of  decayed  wo^  in  one  place;  iu 
another,  of  fragments  of  rock;  in  a  third,  of  land  stones  or  of 
flints;  and,  in  others,of  vitrified  bricks,  of  scoriae,  of  pieces  pf  hewn 
stone,  of  fragments  of  sculpture,  of  shells,  of  corals,  of  spars, 
of  petrifactions,  &c.  When  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  surface  that  indicates  the  presence  of  rock  or  stone  iq  the 
soil,  and  when  it  is  determined,  at  all  events,  to  have  some  rock- 
work,  one  of  the  three  following  modes  may  be  adopted  to 
render  it  natural :  — 

1.  On  a  level  surface,  a  preparation  may  be  made,  beginniqg 
at  a  short  distance  from  where  the  main  body  of  rockwork  is  to 
be  placed,  by  sinking  some  fragments  of  stone  into  the  earth,  so 
deep  as  to  show  only  their  edges,  or  angles,  rising  above  the 
tur£  As  the  main  body  is  approached,  these  stones  may  become 
more  numerous ;  larger  portions  of  them  may  be  shown ;  and 
they  may  be  connected  in  lines,  or  ridges,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
indicate,  partly  by  protruding  stones,  and  partly  by  raised  places 
in  the  tur^  something  like  the  "cropping  out,"  or  rising  to  the  sur- 
face of  natural  strata.  A  few  half-sunk  stones,  of  dinerent  sizes^ 
may  then  appear  in  groups,  as  if  they  bad  been  accidentally  se- 
parated from  these  strata ;  and,  immediately  before  the  mass  of 
rockwork,  there  may  be  some  loose  stones,  with  flat  sides,  piled 
irregularly  on  one  another,  so  as  to  form  subordinate  masses  to 
the  large  mass.  This  large  or  principal  mass  must  be  in  imitation 
of  some  natural  character  of  rock ;  and,  whatever  that  character 
may  be,  the  manner  of  the  preparation  for  it  which  we  have  been 
just  describing  must  be  of  the  same  kind.  The  rock  to  be  imitated 
may  be  stratified  in  various  ways,  as  we  see  sandstone,  limestone, 
slatestone,  &c.,  in  nature ;  or  it  may  be  in  masses,  with  no  ap- 
pearance of  regular  strata,,  but  with  cracks  and  fissures,  some- 
times horizontal  or  oblique,  and  at  other  times  perpendicular ; 
and  difiering  both  in  the  magnitude  of  the  clefts  or  fissures,  and 
also  in  their  numbers,  as  we  often  see  in  masses  of  granite,  trap- 
stone,  ^c  In  short,  having  thrown  out  the  idea  of  imitating 
nature,  both  in  the  main  mass  of  rockwork,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  it,  that  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  guide  the  artistical 
gardener,  who  has  lived  in  a  hilly  or  rocky  country. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  these  remarks,  that  the  kind  of  rockwork 
which  displays  a  heap  or  heaps  of  stones,  however  large  some  of 
these  may  be,  all  showing  themselves  above  the  surface,  and  to 
the  same  extent  over  the  whole  heap,  as  if  it  had  been  merely 
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a  moand  of  earth,  dotted  over  with  stones,  has  no  cimim  what* 
erer  to  be  considered  as  rockwork  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  It 
may  represent  a  commonplace  or  a  curiousheap  of  stones,  which 
may  be  more  or  les^  convenient  for  the  culture  of  plants ;  but  it 
is  altogether  unfit  to  be  introduced  into  garden  scenery,  as  an 
artistical  object.  In  general,  rockwork,  to  be  truly  natural,  can 
only  show  the  rock  on  one  side,  or,  at  most,  on  two  sides; 
as  scars,  cliffs,  precipices,  &c.,  are  seen  in  rocky  districts. 
The  upper  part  of  the  rock  should  be  covered  with  turf,  and 
trees  and  bushes,  and  the  inclination  of  the  turf  should  follow  the 
supposed  continuation  of  the  rocky  strata.  This  mode  is  not 
only  natural,  but  has  the  advantage  of  being  convenient;  be- 
cause, by  making  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  strata  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  ground,  the  covering  of  turf 
can,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  be  made  to  unite  with  the  level 
turf  of  the  lawn.  Where  ferns,  or  plants  requiring  shade,  are 
chiefly  to  be  cultivated  as  rock  plants,  the  abrupt  side,  or  face,  of 
the  strata  may  face  the  north,  and  the  talus,  or  sloping  side,  the 
south.  Where  early-flowering  plants  are  to  be  cultivated,  such 
as  the  Californian  annuals,  the  abrupt  side  may  face  the  south  or 
south-east.  It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that  on  the  sloping  side, 
which  may  be  called  the  back  part  of  the  rock  or  hill,  there 
ought  to  be  DO  rocks  or  stones  cropping  out ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  appearance  ought  to  be  such  as  to  indicate  depth  of  soil,  where 
the  slope  joins  the  level  surface ;  that  being  always  the  case  in 
nature  at  the  base  of  a  declivity.  The  covering  of  the  rock  or 
kill,  including  the  slope,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  adjoining  lawn, 
may  be  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  chiefly  in  the  picturesque 
manner ;  as  their  appearance  in  such  a  situation,  and^  disposed 
in  such  a  manner,  is  perfectly  natural,  powerfully  Supports  the 
idea  of  the  truth  of  the  imitation,  and  serves  artistically  to  unite 
the  hill  with  the  level  surface.  To  render  the  imitation  of  the 
abrupt  side,  or  face,  of  the  stratified  rock  artistical,  alt  that  is 
necessary  is,  to  let  the  flowering  plants  introduced  in  the  clefts, 
fissures,  or  shelves  (produced  by  one  stratum  projecting  farther 
out  than  another),  be  of  foreign  kinds. 

Where  granite  or  basalt  is  ttie  material  used,  the  stratification, 
or  lines  of  separation,  may  be  chiefly  vertical ;  but,  in  the  case  of 
sandstone  or  limestone,  they  should  be  chiefly  horizontal.  The 
most  intractable  materials  for  forming  rockwork  which  is  intended 
to  have  any  grandeur  of  effect  are,  land  stones,  pebbles  from  the 
sea  shore,  flints,  and  chalk-stones ;  which,  indeed,  are  only  fit 
for  &cing  an  abrupt  irregular  bank,  to  be  planted  with  creepers 
or  alpines. 

Ftg^  153.  may  be  described  as  a  mechanical  representation  of 
a  piece  of  artificial  rockwork,  in  the  form  of  a  scar,  or  precipice, 
rising  from  a  flat  surface;  and  consisting  of  the  cropping  out  of 
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strata  that  have  a  considerable  dip,  or  inclination.  In  this  figure, 
abed  show  the  face  of  the  rock  on  two  sides,  in  which  the 
lines  of  the  strata,  viewed  in  front,  appear  nearly  horizontal. 


in  diflFerent  beds  ;  each  bed  projecting  somewhat  beyond  the  one 
which  is  over  it,  in  order  to  form  ledges  (e)  for  plants.  The 
dotted  lines  //  show  the  supposed  continuation  and  dip  of  the 
strata  under  the  turf.  The  space  digh  covered  with  earth  and 
turf,  as  is  the  rock  on  the  opposite  side  at  h ;  i  shows  the  talus 
at  the  back  of  the  scar  or  cliff,  where  the  soil  is  always  deepest 
and  best ;  and  k  preparatory  fragments  in  the  foreground.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  this  sketch  is  made  purposely  plain  and 
formal,  for  the  sake  of  illustration ;  we  shall  hereafter  give 
others,  combining  illustration  with  effect. 

2.  An  excavation  may  be  made  in  a  flat  surface,  and  in  the 
bottom  of  It  water  may  be  introduced ;  from  one  or  more  of 
the  sides  of  this  small  pond,  stratified  rockwork  may  be  carried 
up  to  the  surface,  and  considerably  above  it,  so  as  to  give  some 
distant  resemblance  to  an  old  stone  quarry,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  existed  there  before  tlie  spot  was  turned  into  plea- 
sure-grounds. This  idea  every  gardener  of  taste  will  know  how 
to  improve  and  carry  into  execution.  ^ 

8.  A  walk,  or  a  glade  of  turf,  may  be  sunk  in  a  level  surface, 
or  carried  through  a  knoll  or  raised  surface;  and  the  sides  of 
the  glade  or  walk  may  display  scars  or  precipices  of  rockwork, 
more  or  less  stratified,  according  to  circumstances.  On  the  sur- 
face  above  such  rockwork  trees  may  be  planted,  which  would 
give  the  whole  an  air  of  truth,  stability,  and  durability;  the  very 
reverse  of  the  effect  produced  by  heaping  up  fragments  of  stone 
about  the  roots  of  trees. 

In  general,  no  rockwork  of  any  kind  whatever  can  be  put 
together  m  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  man  of  taste,  except  by 
a  workman  who  has  the  eye  of  an  artist,  who  can  conVeivi 
beforehand  the  effect  which  he  wishes  to  produce,  who  has 
some  Idea  of  connexion  and  grouping,  and  who  knows  the  dif- 
ference between  peculiar  and  general  nature.  Those  who 
attempt  rockwork,  without  possessing  one  or  more  of  these  qua- 
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lities  of  mind,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  unsuccessful ;  or,  if  they 
produce  anything  good,  it  must  be  by  mere  accident.  They 
may  put  together  heaps  of  stones,  larger  or  smaller,  according  to 
the  abundance  of  the  material,  or  the  sum  expended  ;  the  heaps 
may  be  curious,  from  the  variety  of  stones,  spars,  &c.,  brought 
together ;  or  ludicrous,  from  the  fantastic  shapes  of  some  of 
them ;  or  childish,  from  the  position  of  others ;  but  nothing  to 
affect  the  imagination  can  ever  be  the  result  of  such  accumula- 
tions. After  all  that  has  been  done,  they  will  still  be  only  heaps 
of  stones.  Hence  it  is,  that  all  the  rockworks  in  Britain,  worth 
looking  at,  have  been  constructed  by  workmen  who  have  had  a 
naturaigenius  for  this  kind  of  work;  or  under  the  immediatedirec- 
tion  of  artists.  For  example,  those  at  Pain's  Hill,  Wimbledon 
House,  and  Oatlands,  were  put  up  bv  a  stonemason,  who  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  this  kind  of  production,  and  who  was  eagerly 
sought  for  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  that  at  Hoole,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  designed  and  executed  under  the  eye  of  the 
proprietor.  Lady  Broughton;  that  at  Drayton  Green,  which 
will  be  hereafter  figured,  by  Mrs.  Lawrence ;  and  the  interesting 
grottoes  and  cascades  at  Wardour  Castle,  by  a  mason  who  was 
much  employed  in  that  way  throughout  the  country,  and  who, 
though  he  received  nearly  a  pound  a  day,  when  employed,  died 
a  few  years  ago,  as  we  were  informed  in  183S,  in  the  parish 
workhouse.  The  best  professional  director  of  rockworks,  that 
we  are  acquainted  with,  at  the  present  time,  is  Mr.  Gray.  Under 
his  direction  were  constructed  the  grotto-work  at  the  Colosseum 
in  the  Regent's  Park,  and  that  at  Clumber  in  Nottinghamshire; 
and  other  similar  works,  at  a  great  number  of  places,  both  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  in  the  north  of  England, 
particularly  in  Yorkshire. 

fVater*  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  water  should  be 
introduced,  and  the  character  which  it  ought  to  assume  in  small 
places,  is  a  point  requiring  some  consideration.  In  the  case  of 
a  spring  or  a  running  stream  the  difficulty  is  not  great ;  but, 
where  there  is  only  just  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  maintain 
a  pond  or  small  lake  during  the  summer  season,  the  skill  required 
is  greater.  The  difficulty  arises,  not  from  any  doubt  of  the 
effect  of  the  water,  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  for  that  is  easily 
determined ;  but  with  regard  to  its  influence  on  the  salubrity  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  place.  The  exhalations,  even  from  pure 
water,  when  they  are  taken  up  by  the  atmosphere  of  any  given 
space  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  moister  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  country,  must  be  considered  injurious ;  and  much 
more  so  are  exhalations  from  water  rendered  impure  by  the 
decay  of  vegetables  along  its  banks,  or  by  the  admixture  of  im- 
purities from  the  drains  of  offices,  &c.  Attentive  observation, 
and  some  experience  on  this  subject,  have  enabled  us  to  arrive 
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at  the  following  conclusions,  which  may  be  considered  as  prui-» 
ciples :  — 

I,  With  a  view  to  health,  water  ouffht  never  to  be  intro* 
duced  where  it  will  increase,  in  any  sensible  degree,  the  quantity 
of  moisture  that  would  otherwise  be  taken  up  by  the  atmosphere 
of  the  locality,  either  in  summer  or  winter.  From  this  prin* 
ciple  the  following  rules  may  be  deduced :  — 

1.  That  the  surface  to  be  covered  with  an  artificial  piece  of  water  should  be 
snail,  in  proportion  as  the  general  sur&ce  of  the  ground  is  flat ;  the  soil  re- 
tentive ;  the  parlc»  pleasure-ground,  or  encktsure,  small ;  and  the  trees  and 
shrubs  numerous. 

2.  That  the  most  wholesome  situations  in  which  artificial  water  can  be 
introduced,  are  those  where  the  general  surface  of  the  ground  is  elevated,  and 
the  soil  naturally  dry,  and  not  thickly  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs. 

3.  That,  in  fiat  situations  with  retentive  soils,  where  the  sur&ce  is  tlucklj 
planted  with  trees  or  shrubs,  water,  even  on  the  most  Hmited  scale,  should 
never  be  introduced,  without,  at  the  same  time,  rendering  die  surfihce  of  the 
surrounding  ground  perfectly  dry  by  the  frequent  drain  system. 

4.  That  in  no  description  of  artificial  water  ought  the  decay  of  vegetables 
to  be  allowed  to  take  place,  and  more  especially  along  the  maigin. 

5.  That  the  margin  of  all  artificial  pieces  of  water  ou^t  to  be  Ibraied  of 
a  considerable  thickness  of  gravel  or  small  stones,  or  of  blocks  of  stonei,  in 
hnitation  of  rockwork ;  in  order  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  spongy  or  marshy 
matter,  by  which  evaporation  never  ceases ;  and  substitute  for  it  a  smooth  hard 
surface,  from  which  evaporation  will  go  on  with  rapidity,  and  which  wiH  thus 
soon  become  qiute  dry. 

Gardeners  are  in  the  habit,  when  they  plant  out  pelai^goniums,  and  other 
spongy*  wooded  green-house  plants,  on  lawns,  to  reduce  them  before  planting 
out  to  single  stems,  and  to  fi'ee  these  from  leaves  to  the  height  of  3  or  4  inches. 
After  planting^  the  sur&ce  (which  forma  a  very  gentle  knoil,  about  1  ft.  in 
diameter,  and,  say,  from  I  in.  to  2  in.  high  in  the  centre,  where  the  stem  ia 
placed)  is  bedded  over  with  small  pebbles,  about  the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs ; 
and  these,  by  drying  rapidlv  after  rains,  prevent  the  damp  from  lodging  about 
the  collars  of  the  plants,  which,  without  thb  precaution  would,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called,  damp  off.  Now,  if  gardeners  would  apply  the  rationale  of  ikia 
practice  to  the  margins  of  basins,  ponds,  lakes,  rivers,  and  all  pieces  of  water 
whatever,  natural  or  artificial,  in  pleasure-grounds,  they  would  render  the  eva- 
poration from  these  pieces  of  water  wholly  innoxious.  The  evaporation  from 
clear  water  is  simply  injurious  by  increasing  the  qjuantity  of  moisture  held  in 
suspension  by  the  atmosphere  ,*  but  the  evaporation  fix)m  water  containing  a 
mixture  of  decaying  vegetables  from  the  park  above  it,  contains,  in  addition  to 
water,  those  deleterious  gases  known  as  malaria.  As  all  pieces  of  water  are 
Hable  to  rise  or  fall  with  rains  or  ^eat  droughts,  the  breadth  and  height  of  the 
space  along  their  mai^gins,  which  is  graveled  or  covered  with  stones,  ought  to 
be  such  as  that,  in  tbe  greatest  drou^t  of  summer,  when  the  water  is  sunk  to 
the  lowest  point,  it  should  not  expose  any  of  its  earthy  bed  to  the  air ;  and 
that,  in  spring  and  autumn,  when  it  is  raised  to  its  greatest  height  by  rains.  It 
should  not  touch  the  leaves  of  the  plants  along  its  mar^n.  This  is  the  beau 
ideal  mode  of  treating  artificial  water,  where  the  object  is  to  render  it  whole- 
some ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  it  is  as  superior  to  the  common  mode  of 
treating  the  margins  of  pieces  of  water,  in  its  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
picturesque  beauty,  as  it  is  with  the  principles  of  health. 

6.  That,  in  distributing  the  trees  and  shrubs  over  a  park  or  pleasure-ground 
eontaining  a  piece  of  water,  provision  should  always  be  made  for  the  exit  from 
the  grounds  of  tbe  vapours  which  arise  fix>m  the  watery  surface.  This  is  to 
be  done  by  broad  spaces  of  lawn  or  turf  without  trees,  extending  from  one  or 
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from  both  ends  of  the  piece  of  water,  througii  the  park  or  pleasure-^ound,  tQ 
ground  on  a  lower  level ;  to  which  lower  level  tne  air  cnarged  with  vapour 
will  find  its  way  by  its  own  gravity.  Where  this  is  neglected,  parks  in  low 
moist  situations,  with  trees  scattered  regularly  over  uieir  surface,  become 
covered  with  what  may  be  described  as  one  general  pond  of  malarian  vapour ; 
or  with  a  number  of  ponds,  in  which  the  vapour  is  dammed  up  by  trees 
crossing  the  course  which  it  would  naturally  take  along  the  lowest  level.  The 
gardens  of  the  New  Palace  at  Pimlico  may  be  considered  as  one  immense 
pond  of  malarian  vapour,  confined  by  the  palace  and  other  buildings  at  the 
lower  end,  and  by  high  walls  along  the  sides  ;  and  which  is  prevented  from 
being  dispersed  by  winds  or  the  sun,  by  the  groups  of  trees,  mounds,  grassy 
banks,  &c.,  contained  in  the  interior. 

II,  With  a  view  to  beauty  or  eflfect,  the  distinctive  propertie$ 
of  water,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  ground  are,  clearness  and 
brilliancy^  the  power  qf  multiplying  obj^ts,  coolness,  and 
motion.  These  are  the  principal  properties  which  concern  the 
landscape-gardener;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  situation 
in  whii^h  one  or  Qth^r  of  them  may  not  be  exhibited,  and 
turned  to  excellent  account.  The  following  rules  refer  to  tbb 
principle  z-^^ 

1.  Clearness  in  pieces  of  water  is  displayed  by  allowing  them  chiefly  to  reflect 
the  sky ;  and  brilliancy,  by  having  the  situation  somewhat  elevated,  or  otherwise 
so  prominent  as  that  the  water  may  catch  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  reflect  them 
directly  in  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  This  is  a  kind  of  beauty  not  often  de- 
sirable in  landscape ;  but  it  may  occasionally  be  wanted  to  contrast  with 
others ;  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that  it  may  be  introduced  in  a  very  limitecl 
space,  to  which  it  adds  creat  cheerfulness. 

2.  l^he  power  of  multiplying  objects  by  reflection  is  by  far  the  most  van 
hiable  property  of  water,  relatively  to  landscape-gardening.  Forms,  shades,  ofkd^ 
colours  may  thus  be  doubled;  and  the  most  ibrcible  contrasts  may  be  produced 
between  water  surrounded  by  trees,  buildings,  or  other  oMects,  and  open  lawQ 
or  pleasure-ground.  Hence,  it  is  seldom  desirable  to  form  pieces  of  water 
without  planting  trees  or  shrubs,  or  both,  along  its  banks.  ^Yater,  without 
wood,  may  display  clearness,  and  convey  the  idea  of  coolness;  but  it  cannot 
have  that  intricacy,  variety,  richness,  and  force  of  eflfect,  which  are  produced 
in  greats  perfection  by  the  shade,  colouring,  and  fbrms  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  the  occasional  aid  of  buildings  and  animaMnl  nature,  than  by  any  other 
means  at  the  command  of  the  gardener. 

3.  Coolness,  as  a  property  of  water,  is  actually  produced  by  evaporation  ; 
but  its  cooling  effect  in  landscape  may  be  considered  as  depending  on  the  idea 
of  coolness  which  we  associate  with  water,  and  which  has  been  or^nally  derived 
from  experience.  This  property  in  water  renders  it  a  desirable  material  for 
contrasting  with  gravel,  buildings,  rocks,  or  other  objects^  which,  with  re- 
ference to  their  effect  in  landscape,  are  considered  warm. 

4.  The  motion  of  water,  in  the  imitation  of  its  more  common  forms  in 
nature,  is  displayed  in  artificial  brooks,  rills,  spnngs,  &c.;  and  in  the  imi- 
tation of  inore  extraordinary  natural  appearances,  in  artificial  cascades* 
fountains^  and  jets.  As  the  motion  of  water  may  thus  be  displayed  on  a  very 
small  scale;  the  property  of  motion,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  that  of 
clearness,  are,  perhaps,  of  the  most  universal  use  in  gardening ;  there  being 
scarcely  any  ground  plot,  however  small,  that  will  not  admit  of  a  fiwnent 
of  rock,  with  a  drooping  fountain,  or  of  a  marble  basin,  or  stone  vE^e,  of  dear 
water,  to  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  tints  of  the  sky. 

III.  With  a  view  to  picturesque  effect,  water  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  grounds  of  every  residence,  however  limited  it 
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may  be  in  extent ;  and  the  effect  will  depend,  not  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  piece  of  water,  but  on  the  character  or  expression 
which  it  is  made  to  assume.     Hence  the  following  rules  :  — 

1.  That,  in  very  small  places  of  even  a  few  perches  in  extent,  a  surface 
of  water,  of  not  more  than  a  few  square  feet,  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  with  a 
gravelly,  rocky,  or  stony  margin,  by  reflecting  the  objects  near  it,  and  the 
sky,  may  give  an  extraordinary  interest  to  the  landscape ;  the  water  being 
kept  clear,  and  perfectly  free  from  mud  and  decaying  objects. 

2.  That  a  brook  or  streamlet,  however  small,  can  never  be  successfully 
imitated,  unless  there  be  a  current  of  water  equal  to  that  which  is  found  in 
brooks  of  the  same  magnitude  in  a  state  of  nature. 

3.  That  the  character  of  a  brook  being  briskness,  it  should  never  be  imi- 
tated by  art,  except  where  there  is  not  only  an  abundance  of  water,  but  a 
surface  having  a  considerable  slope,  in  order  that  the  water  may  run  rapidly. 

4.  That,  where  a  natural  brook  passes  through  a  park  or  pleasure- 
ground,  it  may  be  improved  in  effect  by  expanding  0ome  parts  of  it  into 
pools ;  and  by  the  distribution  of  gravel,  stones,  and  other  rocky  materials, 
along  its  banks. 

5.  That  a  river,  which,  to  be  natural,  ought  to  indicate  on  its  banks 
the  progress  and  action  of  water,  can  never  be  unitated  in  a  park  or  pleasure- 
ground,  except  where  there  exists  naturally  a  considerable  stream. 

6.  That  a  lake  may  be  imitated  wherever  there  is  a  sufficient  extent 
of  nearly  level  surface  to  excavate ;  or  where  the  water  may  be  made  to  cover 
an  extensive  surface,  principally  by  throwing  a  dam  across  a  shallow  valley. 

7.  That  a  proloi^d  lake,  tame  river,  or  even  a  canal  of  traffic,  is 
occasionally  admissible  in  artificial  scenery,  under  particular  circumstances ; 
and  more  especially  when  it  is  at  such  a  distance  from  the  eye,  and  so  far 
below  it,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  detect  whether  the  water  is  in  motion 
or  stagnant ;  the  water,  in  this  supposed  case,  being  perfectly  clear.     Thus  a 

Eleasur&«round  or  park,  which  occupies  the  upper  part  and  the  sides  of  a 
ill,  may  nave  a  zone  of  canal,  or  tame  river,  intermeoiate  between  the  opper 
part  of  the  hill  and  the  valley  at  its  bottom ;  by  which  means  this  canal  will 
form  an  interesting  foreground  from  the  park  above  it  to  the  country  beyond. 
This  is  beautifully  exemplified  in  many  places  bordering  canals  ;  for  example, 
at  Offchurch  Rectory,  near  Leamington,  in  Warwickshire ;  and  at  Wcntworth 
Castle,  in  Yorkshire. 

T7ie  Union  of  all  the  Parts  which  compose  a  country  Residence^ 
so  as  to  form  a  harmonious  and  expressive  Wliole*  In  the  preced- 
ing remarks,  we  neither  pretend  to  have  embraced  every  part 
of  which  a  place  is  composed,  nor  to  have  given  all  the  details 
which  belong  to  any  one  of  the  parts  treated  of.  Our  object  has 
been  to  give  the  reader  materials  for  thinking  on  the  different 
subjects  connected  with  the  formation  of  a  residence  where  there 
are  a  few  acres  of  ground,  in  order  that  he  may  endeavour  to 
find  a  reason  for  every  thing  that  we  may  in  future  propose ; 
and,  in  short,  that  he  may  feel  a  greater  interest  in  this  work 
than  if  it  were  merely  a  series  of  arbitrary  directions.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  same  object,  we  shall  next  consider  the  residence 
as  a  whole* 

After  all  the  different  parts  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  a  country  residence  have  been  duly  weighed  and  considered  by 
the  proprietor  and  his  landscape-gardener,  and  the  proportionate 
extent  of  each  agreed  on,  the  next  step  is  for  the  latter  to  put 
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them  together.  It  is  chiefly  in  doing  this  that  the  artist  has  an 
opportunity  of  showing  to  what  extent  he  is  entitled  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  man  of  genius  and  taste.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  all  the  different  component  parts  of  a  piece  of  music,  a 
picture,  or  a  piece  of  architecture,  may  be  correctly  executed ; 
and  yet  that  the  want  of  due  proportion  between  these  parts 
may  be  so  great,  and  the  whole  may  be  put  together  with  so 
little  connexion  and  harmony,  as  to  form  an  object  wholly  with- 
out sentiment  or  expression,  a  body  unanimated  by  a  soul.  It 
is  this  expression,  formed  by  the  due  proportion,  connexion,  and 
cooperation  of  all  the  parts,  that  constitutes  the  main  difference 
between  a  work  of  art,  and  one  of  mere  mechanical  skill.  Two 
grand  qualities  in  the  artist,  with  reference  to  creating  expres- 
sion, are,  the  power  of  viewing  every  part  of  the  scene  which  he 
is  to  create,  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  whole;  and 
the  power  of  foreseeing  future  effects.  It  is  only  by  the  union 
of  these  two  qualities  in  the  mipd  of  the  landscape-gardener, 
^  that  the  grounds  of  a  residence  can  be  formed  into  a  com- 
position, as  perfect  as  a  piece  of  architecture;  every  moulding  of 
which,  as  well  as  every  column  and  larger  member,  has  refe- 
rence to  the  elevation  of  the  different  sides  of  the  building, 
forms  a  sort  of  index  to  it,  and  could  not  be  removed  without 
injury  to  its  effect. 

Perhaps  these  remarks  may  be  better  understood  by  noticing 
a  few  of  the  most  common  defects,  or  causes  of  defects,  in 
country  residences,  than  by  describing  a  comparatively  perfect 
model. 

The  first  fault  of  a  place  that  meets  the  eye  of  a  stranger 
is  generally  at  the  entrance  lodge.  Here  the  building  and 
gates  are  very  frequently  either  too  mean,  or  too  much  orna- 
mented ;  too  large  and  substantial,  or  too  small,  for  the  mansion 
and  its  accompaniments.  What  the  happy  medium  is,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  say,  unless  a  particular  case  were  before  us :  but,  in 
every  age,  there  is  a  sort  of  conventional  agreement  among  men 
of  taste,  as  to  what  is  proper,  and  what  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
propriety.  If  every  part  of  a  place  should  give  the  spec- 
tator some  idea  of  the  style  of  art  employed  in  every  other 
part,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  lodge  and  gate  should  be 
in  the  same  architectural  style  as  that  of  the  mansion ;  and, 
hence,  where  the  latter  is  Grecian  or  Italian,  the  former  should 
neither  be  Gothic,  nor  in  the  ornamented  English  cottage  style. 
The  boundary  fence  connected  with  the  lodge  should  be 
modern,  where  the  art  employed  is  modern ;  but,  in  the  case  of 
Gothic,  or  Elizabethan,  lodges,  walls  only  are  admissible ;  hedges, 
as  boundary  fences,  not  being  chronologically  correct  when  con- 
nected with  buildings  in  either  of  these  styles.  Where  the  lodge 
and   gates  have  patches   of  plantation   connecting   them  with 
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the  boundary  feAoed^  but  tio  scattefed  treto  or  groups  to  uhit^ 
them  to  the  mansion  and  the  scenery  in  the  interior^  the  prin-^ 
ciple  of  connexion  is  grossly  violated^  and  one  of  the  finest 
iources  of  variety  in  the  tiews  along  the  approach  kx)ad  neg-^ 
lected.  A  tnansion  set  down  in  a  park  or  lawn,  without  any 
scenery  of  ati  intermediate  character,  such  as  ah  architectural 
basement,  surrounding  terrace,  &c.,  is  in  opposition  to  the  har-^ 
monising  principle  of  uniting  objects  so  powerfully  Contrasted  as 
a  house  and  a  field,  by  scenery  of  an  intermediate  kind* 

The  mansion  is  often  seen  enclosed  in  a  patch  of  plaht**> 
ation,  which  also  includes  the  domestic  offices;  but  it  very 
frequently  wants  the  connexion^  which  groups  and  small  masses 
of  trees  would  give  it)  with  the  general  surface  of  the  park. 
Sometimes  the  latter  is  too  much  crowded,  by  the  trees  being 
uniformly  distributed  over  every  part  of  it ;  and  sometimes  it 
presents  a  bald  appearance^  firom  the  want  of  trees.  Indeed,  to 
adjust  the  proportion  of  trees  and  pasture^  or  clothed  spaces 
and  naked  spaces,  about  a  place,  is  one  of  those  points  of  art, 
on  which  more  of  th^  future  effect  depends,  than  on  almost  any 
other.  A  residence,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  had  just 
enough  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  not  too  many,  will  generally 
be  found  a  highly  satisfactonr  one< 

There  are  certain  defects  m  grounds  and  buildings,  which 
owe  their  existence  to  errors  and  omissions  on  the  part  of  the 
first  builder  or  planter';  and  certain  other  sins,  perhaps  of  a 
more  heinous  nature  which  are  committed  by  the  occupiers 
after  the  place  is  finished.  The  remote  cause  of  these  last 
errors  is,  the  desire  inherent  in  almost  every  body  who  is  in  pos- 
sesion of  a  house  and  grounds  which  he  can  call  his  own,  of 
doing  something  to  it ;  and  the  immedkite  cause  is,  that  this  some* 
thing  is  usually  done  solely  with  reference  to  itself,  and  without 
any  regard  to  its  general  effect  on  the  house  or  grounds,  con^ 
sidered  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  a  new  flower-garden  is  to  be 
formed,  and  it  must  have  beds  in  it,  or  statues  to  ornament  it,  like 
those  at  B  or  C !  without  considering  that  B  is  a  castle,  afid 
C  a  palace,  while  the  scene  where  the  flower-garden  is  to  b^ 
formed  is,  perhaps,  a  plain  modem  villa.  The  desire  of  imi-^ 
tating  those  above  us  is  thus  at  once  the  cause  of  the  spread 
of  improvement,  and  of  the  introduction  of  much  absurdity. 
The  purchase  of  articles  at  sales,  because  they  are  good  and 
cheap,  or,  perhaps,  beautiful  in  themselves^  is  also  often  the  mean^ 
of  spoiling  the  general  eflect  of  a  resklence*  The  young  family 
of  A.,  who  are  growing  up,  have  acquired  a  taste  for  plants,  and 
are  desirous  of  having  a  green-house,  which  A.  kindly  pur«- 
chases  for  them  at  the  sale  of  the  first  neighbouring  nursery- 
man who  becomes  bankrupt.  This  shed-like  structure  is  placed 
against  oUe  end  of  the  house^  in^a  conspicuous  situation ;  and  the 
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totmnce  front  has  thus  erer  after  a  mean  appeat*anee»  We  have 
seen  a  handsome  lawn  spoiled  bj  the  desii*e  of  the  lady  of  the 
house  to  have  a  piece  of  rockwork ;  and  we  have  known  the 
foundations  of  a  house  tendered  damp  by  the  occupier  having 
purchased  the  flints  and  scoriee  of  a  rockwork  at  a  sale,  and,  for 
want  of  any  better  situation,  banking  up  the  lawn  front  of  his 
bouse  with  them*  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  gentlemen 
of  leisure,  who  have  small  country  residences,  to  attend  nur« 
setymen's  sales,  and  purchase  articles  they  do  not  want,  merely 
because  they  are  cheap.  These  cheap  purchases  are  often 
fetal  to  the  general  effect  of  a  small  place.  Room  must  be 
found  for  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  have  been  bought ;  and,, 
wherever  there  is  an  open  space  on  the  lawn,  one  or  more  are 
put  down  in  the  middle  of  that  space.  ^*  Surely,  Mr.  L.,''  we  have 
been  told  a  hundred  times,  'Hhere  can  be  no  harm  in  putting  down 
a  single  tree,  more  especially  as  we  always  plant  them  in  the 
middle  of  open  spaces,  where  Uiere  are  no  others  near  ?  "  Persons 
arguing  thus,  little  know  that  a  very  few  single  trees,  put  down  on 
this  principle  of  ^^  always  placing  them  in  me  middle  of  an  open 
space,  where  there  are  no  others  near,"  would  destroy  the  effect 
of  the  finest  place  in  existence.  Single  trees,  in  a  park  or 
pleasure-ground,  are  like  the  last  touches  of  an  artist  in  painting 
a  landscape.  The  bold  striking  effects  of  light,  shade,  and 
character  are  given  by  the  masses ;  but  the  expression  of  these 
masses,  and  the  attractions  by  which  the  eye  is  led  to  enjoy 
them,  are  produced  by  the  last  touches.  The  great  general 
effect  of  the  grounds  of  a  residence  depends  on  there  being  open 
spaces  where  there  are  no  trees,  to  contrast  with  other  spaces 
which  are  entirely  covered  with  trees ;  and  the  finish  to  these 
grand  features  of  wood  and  lawn  consists  in  the  single  trees  and 
small  groups  which  are  distributed  along  their  margins. 

Soon  after  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  Planter^s  Guide  was  published, 
and  an  unmerited  importance  given  to  it  by  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  and  a  number 
of  laudatory  reviews  in  the  periodicals,  the  idea  of  transplant- 
ing large  trees  by  machinery  took  possession  of  many  country 
gentlemen  of  leisure ;  and  the  breadth  of  effect  of  many  lawns 
and  parks,  and  the  grouping  along  the  margins  of  lawns  in  others, 
were  destroyed,  by  always  putting  down  these  large  trees  in  those 
open  spaces  where  it  was  thought  that  they  would  not  interfere  with 
anything  else.  A  gentleman  who  possesses  one  of  the  hand^ 
somest  small  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  betwven  London 
and  Gravesend,  covered  almost  the  entire  surface  not  occupied 
by  old  trees,  with  young  single  trees  at  similar  distances,  with* 
out  even  employing  a  gardener  to  guide  bis  labourers  in  planting 
them.  In  such  a  situation  as  the  very  remarkaUe  one  to  which 
we  allude,  before  a  single  tree  could  be  put  down  with  propriety, 
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its  future  effect  should  have  been  studied  from  various  points  of 
view ;  and  there  is  no  landscape-gardener  who  would  not  con* 
sider  the  putting  down  of  even  one  tree,  in  such  a  case^  a  difficult 
and  delicate  task.  But  profound  ignorance  of  any  subject  is 
favourable  to  courage,  and  our  planter  put  them  in  by  hun- 
dreds ;  but,  fortunately,  as  they  were  planted  three  or  four  times 
too  deep,  in  a  soil  consisting,  in  many  places,  of  strong  clay, 
almost  the  whole  of  them  died  the  second  year. 

Professional  Routine*  We  shall  now  go  through  what  may 
be  called  the  professional  routine  of  fixing  on  a  situation ;  mak- 
ing the  plans  for  laying  out  a  residence;  and  carrying  these 
plans  into  execution. 

Fixing  on  the  Situation^  Extent^  tfc.  Fig.  154.  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exhibit  a  portion  of  country,  the  greater  part  of  which 


is  to  be  sold  by  private  contract,  in  lots  as  various  in  magnitude 
and  form  as  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fields ;  or  to  be  let  on 
building  leases.  It  may  be  supposed  to  have  all  belonged  to 
the  mansion  and  park  a ;  but  that,  owing  to  death  or  other 
causes,  the  present  owner  of  that  park  has  determined  to  limit 
himself  to  it,  and  to  the  ac^oining  fields  and  farmyard  (&,  c,  d^ 
and  e).  All  the  other  fields,  therefore,  are  to  be  sold  or  let; 
and  we  shall  suppose  them  to  have  been  looked  over  by  a  gea- 
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tleman  desirous  of  formiDg  a  suburban  residence,  who  has  fixed  on 
the  fields^  gj  hj  i,  Budjj  containing  in  all  about  ten  acres.  Here 
we  must  notice  what  is  a  common  error,  often  committed  in  the 
first  step  of  forming  a  country  residence ;  viz.  that  the  party  (say 
a  tradesman,  a  faierchant,  or  a  professional  man)  chooses  the  situ- 
ation, and  fixes  the  conditions  of  purchase,  without  consulting 
a  surveyor;  or,  what  is  better,  some  friend,  who  has  a  practical 
knowledge  of  soils  and  situations,  and  of  what  are  really  essential 
in  these  to  the  formation  of  a  comfortable  residence.  Perhaps 
the  party  who,  in  his  want  of  knowledge,  has  rashly  ventured  to 
judge  for  himself,  was  too  modest  to  let  it  be  known  to  his 
friends  that  he  intended  to  purchase  land ;  or,  perhaps,  by  keep- 
ing the  matter  quiet,  he  expected  to  get  it  somewhat  cheaper ; 
or,  perhaps,  one  object  was  to  prevent  his  fi*iend  and  neighbour, 
Mr.  A.  B.,  from  getting  what  he  considered  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vantageous of  the  allotments.  At  all  events,  he  has  chosen  these 
fields  entirely  on  his  own  judgment,  and,  in  one  point  of  view, 
judiciously,  because  they  lie  very  compactly  in  a  ring  fence. 
It  is  proper  to  mention,  however,  that  there  are  situations, 
where,  when  the  object  is  to  form  a  country  residence,  compact- 
ness of  outline  possesses  fewer  advantages,  and  is  in  fact  much 
less  desirable,  than  an  outline  of  great  irregularity.  This  de- 
pends on  the  natural  inequalities  of  the  surface,  and  on  the 
distant  prospect :  for  example,  in  the  plan  before  us,  had  there 
been  a  natural  ridge  proceeding  fi-om  y  to  g^  and  thence  by  k 
to  If  terminating  in  a  considerable  hill  at  m,  then  we  should 
have  preferred  these  five  fields  to  the  five  which  lie  so  com- 
pactly ;  notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  boundary  line  which 
in  the  latter  case  there  would  have  been  to  keep  up,  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  fields  ^,  t,  j\  n,  and  o  lying,  as  it  were, 
in  the  midst  of  the  property.  This,  however,  would  be  no  dis- 
advantage in  an  ornamental  point  of  view ;  because  we  are  sup- 
posing the  ridge  ^  g,  £,  /,  m  to  be  far  higher  than  the  adjoining 
fields,  and  to  overlook  them  entirely.  The  proprietor  of  such 
a  ridge  might  build  his  house  on  the  hill  {m) ;  have  a  going  ap- 
proach along  one  side  of  the  ridge,  and  a  returning  approach 
along  the  other;  the  trees  along  both  approaches  being  arranged 
so  as  to  form  foregrounds  to  the  distant  scenery,  and  to  exclude 
near  objects  in  the  adjoining  properties,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  not  worth  looking  at.  Along  the  centre  of  the  ridge, 
there  might  be  an  irregular-margined  avenue  of  turf,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  green  drives  at  Fonthill,  Goodwood,  Stourhead,  &c. 
But  to  return  to  our  choice.  The  five  fields,  y  to  j\  are  sup- 
posed to  contain  no  great  variety  of  surface ;  and  the  country 
around  to  be  tame  rauier  than  otherwise,  and  in  the  same  style 
as  that  which  lies  north  of  London,  along  the  Edgware  Road. 
The  purchaser,  we  shall  suppose,  now  employs  a  landscape- 
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gardener,  whose  first  business  is  to  procure  a  plan  to  be  nad^ 
such  as^.  155.)  in  which  the  ring-fence  of  the  five  fields  b  shown. 


enclosing  a  space  thrown  into  squares  by  dotted  lines.  These 
dotted  lines  are,  as  they  ought  to  be  in  every  working  plan  of  this 
kind,  in  the  exact  direction  of  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west, 
for  more  convenient  reference  and  description,  and  future  use  in 
marking  out  improvements  on  the  ground*  Before  the  squares 
are  drawn  on  the  plan,  they  ought  previously  to  be  mariced  out 
on  the  ground,  and  a  small  stake  placed  in  every  intersection  of 
the  lines ;  that  is,  at  every  corner  of  each  square,  as  shown  in  the 
figure*  The  squares  may  be  50  ft.,  or  100  ft,  or  200  ft^  on  the  side, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  plot,  the  inequalities  of  its  surface, 
or  the  alterations  which  are  to  be  made  in  it.  In  the  case  before 
us,  they  are  sixteen  in  number,  exclusive  of  the  portions  of 
squares  round  the  boundary ;  each  square  is  150  fl.  on  the  side, 
and  each  contains  half  an  acre  and  22  poles.  On  an  estate 
where  the  surface  is  flat,  the  squares  may  be  large ;  because, 
from  the  general  sameness  of  the  whole  surface,  the  character 
of  the  ground  included  in  one  square  must  be  very  like  that 
in  all  the  others :  but  on  a  very  irr^ular  surface  they  must  be 
small ;  because  each  square  may  have  a  different  character  of 
surface.  By  having  a  stake  with  a  number  on  it,  in  the  comer 
of  each  square ;  by  having  these  numbers  in  r^ular  series  from 
one  side  of  the  plot  of  ground  to  the  other;   and   then  by 
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having  corresponding  numbers  on  a  plan,  and  a  memorandam 
book  for  reference  and  description,  it  is  evident  that  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  may  be  conveyed  of  the  soil,  subsoil,  surface,  and 
distant  views,  even  to  a  person  who  has  not  seen  the  estate. 

The  memorandum,  or  field,  book  may  have  the  same  numbers 
on  two  opposite  pages,  as  in  tlie  specimen  below :  the  one  to  de- 
scribe the  present  state,  and  the  other  the  intended  alterations 
or  improvements,  thus :  — 


Present  State  of  the  Five  Fields,  pur- 
chased by  Mr,  C,  and  intended  to  be 
laid  out  as  a  Villa  Residence, —  The 
numbers  preceding  each  paragraph 
refer  to  the  num^s  in  the  squares 
in  the  plan,  {fig,  155.) 
^  1.    Surface  here  only  about  5  ft. 
higher  than  the  public  road,  towards 
which  it  gradually  slopes.  Soil  loamy. 


2.  Surface  still  higher. 

3.  Continuing  to  rise. 

4.  About  the  same  height  as  at  1. 
Surface  apparently  wet  in  winter, 
judging  from  the  kinds  of  grasses 
growing  on  it ;  such  as  Cibrex,  i%leum, 
&c. 

5.  One  of  the  highest  points  within 
the  ring  fence,  from  which,  in  the  di- 
rection of  N.  B.,  a  tolerable  view  of 
the  village  church  is  obtained,  backed 
by  a  green  hill,  as  in  sketch  No.  1. 
(^fig.  156.)  The  grasses  chiefly  rye- 
grass and  meadow-fescue. 


Remarks  as  to  the  Improvements  which 
may  be  made  on  the  Property  pur- 
chased  by  Mr,  C,  ^c. 


1.  This,  beiitt  the  lowest  part  of 
the  ground,  and  also  near  the  public 
road,  would  seem  an  eligible  place  for 
the  entrance-k>dge  and  the  approach. 
On  mentioning  this  to  Mr.  C,  he 
said  that  Mrs.  C.  had  determined  on 
having  a  castellated  lodge,  like  that  at 
Cobham  Hall,  only  smSler. 

2,  3,  4.  Soil  good  either  for  trees 
or  pasture.  Little  or  no  distant 
view ;  and,  therefore,  this  part  may,  if 
thought  desirable,  be  covered  with 
wood. 


5.  A  few  yards  s.  B.  from  this  point 
promises  to  be  the  best  situation  for 
the  house,  as  the  ground  falls  from  it 
on  three  sides.  Considering  that  the 
country  has  an  equal  claim  in  point 
of  beautv  all  round,  a  square  house 
seems  the  most  desirable;  and  a 
square  is  accordingly  drawn  on  the 
pbn,  at  a,  in^.  155. 


156 


6,  7.  Ground  flat,  but  fiilly  as 
high  as  at  5.  The  view  from  7  to 
the  s.  B.  shows  a  viaduct  thrown  over 
a  valley  for  a  raihroad.  No.2.  (Jig.  157.) 


6,  7.  The  offices  may  very  proper- 
ly be  placed  in  this  direction,  so  that 
the  view  may  be  obtained  from  the 
pleasure-grounds  and  the  oonservap 
tory,  which  may  be  placed  against  the 
kitchen-court.  There  is  here  a  very 
fine  opportunity  of  connecting  the 
conservatory  with  the  kitchen-gardeUf 
by  means  of  an  architectural  con- 
servative wall,  with  an  open  or  co- 
vered walk. 


G  a  2 
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8.  Even  surface,  and  soil  loamy, 
with  a  view,  in  a  direction  w.  by  s.,  of 
ftumer  Swiney's  house  and  &rm-yard. 
See  sketch  No.  3.  {fig.  158.) 


N,  B.  Mr.  C.  objects  to  a  conser- 
vatory on  account  of  the  expense,  but 
would  not  object  to  a  green-house. 
I  told  him  that  though  a  green-house 
would  cost  less  at  first,  it  would  prove 
more  expensive  afterwards,  on  account 
of  the  plants  being  all  in  pots,  and 
req[uiring  much  more  attention  in  wa- 
tenng,  repotting,  &c.  In  the  evening, 
Mrs.  C.  said  she  should  prefer  an  or- 
chideous  house  like  Mrs.  Lawrence's. 
Perhaps  better  that  these  thinffs 
shoula  be  left  for  Mrs.  C.  to  settle 
with  her  gardener. 

8.  A  number  of  luxuriant  docks 
erowing  here ;  on  seeing  which,  Mr. 
C.  said  that  the  soil  was  undoubtedly 
bad.  Endeavoured  to  convince  him 
that  docks  are  never  found  growing 
luxuriantly  on  bad  soil ;  and,  in  short, 
that  they  are  generallv  a  proof  of 
good,  deq>,  loamy  soil,  as  was  the 
case  here. 


158 


9, 10.  Surface  even  and  soil  good. 
From  No.  10.,  a  distant  view,  in  the 
direction  of  s.  by  e.,  of  a  viaduct  for 
the  railroad  over  the  river  Colne. 
See  sketch  No.  4.  (fig.  159.) 


1 1.    Surface  undulating  ;   subsoil 
said  to  be  stony.    White  clover. 


12,  13.  Oround  falls  from  this 
point  to  the  boundary,  both  in  a  s. 
and  B.  direction.  The  view  to  the  n. 
bv  B.  is  of  the  mansion  belonging  to 
the  park  (a  in  fig.  154.  in  p.  448.), 
shown  in  sketch  5.  (fig.  160.),  and 


9,  10.  The  ground  included  in 
the  squares  8,  9.  and  16.  beine  sood 
and  even,  and  also  the  adjoming 
squares  eastward  and  westward  being 
of  the  same  description,  this  part 
of  the  property  appears  to  be  a 
very  favourable  situation  for  the 
kitdien-«arden,  which  is  accordingly 
indicated  by  a  parallelogram  at  by  in 
fig.  155. 


11.  This  ^und  will  require  more 
smoothing,  m  order  to  produce  an 
artistical  surface,  than  any  which  we 
have  yet  ^ne  over ;  but  the  efiect 
will  be  satisfiu:tory. 

12,  13.  Marks  of  ridges  on  the  sur- 
face, the  ground  having  been  here  un- 
der com  three  or  four  years  ago.  At 
a  short  distance  nettles  growing;  on 
which  Mr.  C.  sud,  ironically,  he  sup- 
posed that  these  plants  were  also  an 
indication  of  good  soil,  as  well  as  the 
docks.  Told  nim  that  the  nettle  was 
a  domestic  plant,  and  was  seldom 
found  any  wnere,  except  about  hu- 
man habitations ;  and  tnat,  properly 
speaking,  it  could  not  be  considered  as 
an  indication  of  the  natural  state  of 
the  soil,  but  only  of  the  accidental 
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nearly  directly  s.  to  the  suburban  villa 
of  Ui^tain  B.  See  sketch  No.  6. 
(^fig.  161.)   The  view  w.  by  N.  shows 


161 


the  river  Colne,  with  an  old  bridge,  as 
per  sketch  No.  7.  {Jig.  162.) ;  and 


direct  b.,  the  windmill  on  the  heath, 
as  per  sketch  8.  {fig.  163.) 


At  14,  15,  and  16,  the  ground  is 
low,  and  the  views  of  the  distant 
scenery  not  marked  by  anjr  particular 
feature.  Near  16.,  a  view  is  obtained 
of  an  old  bam  turned  into  a  cottage, 
in  the  direction  of  s.  w.  See  sketch 
No.  9.  {fig.  164.) 


circumstance  of  lime  rubbish  having 
been  placed  there,  in  consequence  of 
the  proximity  of  buildings.  Mr.  C. 
laugned  at  this,  as  the  field  was  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  any  house. 
But,  on  enquiry,  we  foimd  that  a  bam 
had  stood  there  formerly;  on  which 
Mr.  0.  observed  that  the  nettle  was 
not  only  a  domestic  plant,  but  a  his- 
torical plant,  as  it  told  the  previous 
history  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
grew. 

A  cood  situation  for  a  summer- 
house,  on  account  of  the  fine  views 
seen  from  it ;  and  on  the  supposition 
that  the  pleasure-ground  walk  passes 
this  way. 


14, 15,  and  16.  Low,  without  much 
exterior  view,  and  may  therefore  be 
planted  if  thought  desirable.  Bdn^ 
at  one  comer  of  the  property,  this 
would  be  a  eood  situation  for  an 
archery-ground,  or  bowling-green. 
On  mentionine  this,  the  Misses  C. 
i^peared  delisted  at  the  thought 
of  an  archery-ground;  but  Mr.  C. 
seemed  to  incline  to  a  bowling-green. 
Mrs.  C.  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
place  for  the  younger  children  to 
team  to  ride. 


16* 

The  left-hand  column  above  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  surface, 
and  sufficient  indications  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  to  enable  the 
landscape-ffardener  to  assist  the  architect  in  determining  the  best 
situation  lor  the  house  and  offices;  and  the  remarks  in  the 
opposite  column  are  for  the  same  object,  and  also  for  the  sake 
of  indicating,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done  from  incidental  obser- 
vations dropped  from  time  to  time,  the  taste  and  wishes  of  the 
proprietor  and  his  family-   The  situation  of  the  house  we  have 
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indicated  on  the  plan^.  155.  at  a,  that  of  the  kitchen-garden  at^ 
and  that  of  the  entrance  lodge  at  c ;  and  these  three  points,  bein^ 
fixed  on,  naturally  determine  the  situation  of  the  offices,  which 
must  be  between  the  house  and  the  kitchen-garden,  and  that  of 
the  approach,  which  must  be  between  the  looffe  and  the  house ; 
leaving  the  remainder  of  the  place  to  be  laid  out  as  pleasure- 
ground. 

Another  mode,  by  which  the  most  interesting  views  from 
diflerent  points  within  the  ring-fence  may  be  exhibited,  is  shown 
in^.  165. ;  in  which  the  estate,  and  the  views  from  it,  are  drawQ 


163 


to  a  scale  one  half  smaller  than  in^.  155.  and  in  the  views  {Jig$^ 
1 56.  to  1 64.)  given  in  the  descriptive  column.  By  the  mode  shown 
in  ^.  165.,  ^1  the  different  distant  objects  given  in  the  sketches 
in  the  descriptive  column,  p.  451,  452,  and  453 ,  are  shown  in 
the  exact  position,  and  at  the  relative  distances  at  which  they  lie 
from  the  difierent  points ;  the  scenery  of  the  foreground,  and  that 
of  the  middle  distance,  being,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  descriptive 
column,  taken  no  notice  of. 

A  third  mode  consists  in  giving  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
entire  country,  exterior  to  the  ring-fence  of  the  part  to  be  laid 
out,  as  in^.  166.  This  panoramic  view  is  supposed  to  be  taken 
from  a  temporary  platform,  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  exact 
situation  where  the  mansion  is  to  be  placed,  and  raised  90  or  50 
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feet  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  The  artist,  in 
taking  such  a  view,  changes  his  position  six  times,  so  as  to 
Miclude  in  the  panorama  six  connected  views,  each  embracing  an 
angle  of  60^*  This  mode  is  calculated  to  give  a  very  clear  idea 
to  a  purchaser  of  the  kind  of  distant  scenery  which  will  be  viewed 
from  the  windows  of  his  intended  habitation ;  and  it  may  be 
very  conveniently  adopted  in  a  case  which  sometimes  occurs ; 
viz.  of  an  English  gentleman  engaged  in  business  in  South 
America,  or  ^ny  distant  country»  who  sends  home  orders  to 
have  grounds  purchased,  and  a  bpuse  built,  preparvfbory  to  bis 
returp  to  England.  The  first  step,  in  such  a  case,  previously 
even  to  purchasii;ig  the  land,  would  be  to  send  out  a  ground  plan, 
surrounded  by  a  panoramic  view,  |is  in  the  figure  just  refer- 
red to. 

Where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  considerably  varied,  and 
where  it  is  also  desired  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  subsoil,  and, 
perhaps,  of  the  ipines  and  minerals^  the  kind  of  sectional  plan 
exhibited  in  ^.  167.  may  be  adopted.  In  this  plan,  the  area  is 
first  thrown  into  squares,  bv  n.  and  s.  and  £•  and  w.  lines,  as 
in  giving  surface  plans.  Tne  lowest  point  on  the  ground  is  next 
filled  ouj  as  the  level  of  the  buse  line  of  |dl  the  sections ;  and  pn 
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this  line  the  rising  of  the  ground  above  it,  on  the  four  sides  of 
every  square,  is  indicated,  as  ui  the  figure.  The  nature  of  the 
subsoil  may  also  be  shown  in  such  sectional  plans  (for  exam- 
ple, whether  it  is  stony,  rocky,  sandy,  or  gravelly) ;  and,  what 
is  as  useful  as  a  knowledge  of  the  subsoil,  the  depdi  and 
direction  of  under  drains,  the  situation  of  springs,  wells,  pits, 
&c*,  may  be  accurately  delineated.  The  levels  are  obtained  in 
the  manner  well  known  to  surveyors,  along  the  lines  forming  the 
squares ;  and  the  nature  of  the  subsoils,  mines,  minerals,  Sec, 
is  ascertained  by  digging  pits,  boring,  or  triak  with  an  iron 
probe.  Where  the  object  does  not  extend  beyond  those  of  the 
cultivator  or  the  landscape-gardener,  the  nature  of  the  subsoil, 
for  3  or  4  feet  below  the  surface,  is  all  that  is  required  to  be 
known ;  and  this  can  be  attained  with  very  little  trouble.  In 
J^.  167.,  a  is  the  lowest  point  in  the  ground,  from  which  point  the 
approach  is  made  to  enter ;  6,  is  a  square  including  the  highest 
part  of  the  grounds,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  house  and 
offices  are  placed ;  c,  the  appearance  of  the  section  when  the  sub- 
soil consists  of  the  same  earths  as  the  surface  soil ;  dj  the  appear- 
ance of  loose  stones ;  ^,  sand  ;Ji  gravel ;  ^,  a  hollow  in  the  surface 
whei«  there  is  a  pump-well ;  and  A,  a  hollow  from  which  brick 
earth  has  been  dug. 

7%^  working  Su^ace  Plan.  Having,  by  means  of  the  plans  and 
sections  alrei^y  described,  and  of  conversations  with  die  pro- 
prietor and  his  fiunily,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  what  are  techni- 
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cally  called  the  data  and  desiderata  of  the  place,  the  next  business 
of  the  landscape-gardener  is  to  form  a  working  plan  for  laying 
out  the  proposed  improvements ;  the  situation  of  the  house,  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  the  entrance  lodge,  being  already  fixed  on, 
as  before  indicated*  We  shall  suppose  that  the  numbered  sticks 
at  the  angles  of  the  squares  still  remain  on  the  ground ;  because 
it  is  more  convenient  to  adopt  squares  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  those  already  marked  on  the  ground  in  the  plan  on  which  we 
are  to  trace  the  roads,  walks,  kitchen-garden,  plantations,  &c., 
in  detail.  The  sides  of  the  squares,  also,  in  this  plan,  must  (in 
order  to  admit  of  readily  indicating  objects  with  reference  to  the 
points  of  the  compass),  be  directly  east  and  west,  and  north  and 
south.  It  will  often  happen  that  the  same  plan  which  is  used  to 
indicate  the  levels  of  the  surface,  and  the  principal  points  of 
view,  and  to  afford  data  for  the  description  given  in  p.  451., 
will  serve  also  for  tracing  the  lines  which  constitute  the  working 
plan ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  the  plan  {fig.  155.  in  p.  450.) 
is  on  so  small  a  scale,  that,  if  we  were  to  trace  the  necessary 
lines  upon  it,  it  would  become  confused,  and  unfit  for  our  purpose. 
Fig.  168.,  therefore,  must  be  had  recourse  to ;  and  we  shdl  go 

168 


over  the  different  lines  in  it,  and  briefly  give  our  reasons  for 
producing  them. 

The  position  of  the  house  (a)  and  lodge  (c)  being  fixed  on, 
the  road  between  them  might  either  have  been  made  straight  or 
curved.     If  it  had  been  straight,  it  would  have  been  inconsistent 
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with  this  style  of  art ;  and,  if  the  grand  sweep  which  it  takes  bad 
been  bent  to  the  ri^t  instead  of  to  the  left,  as  at  ^I,  it  would 
have  interfered  with  the  arrangements  connected,  with  the  offices 
and  kitchen-garden.  Before  arriving  at  the  entrance  front  of 
the  house,  there  is  a  branch  road  (e)  to  the  stable  oflSces  (y*), 
which  are  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  poultry-yard  {g) 
and  the  kitchen-court  (A),  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  reserve 
ground  to  the  kitchen-garden  (i).  This  branch  road  (e)  is  made 
narrower  than  the  main  approach,  in  order  that  It  may  never  be 
mistaken  for  it :  it  is  bent,  so  that  persons  either  going  to  the 
front  entrance  of  the  house,  or  coming  from  it,  may  never  see 
along  it  as  far  as  the  gates  of  the  stable-court ;  and  it  is  joined 
to  the  main  approach  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  may  rather  invite 
a  person  to  enter  on  it,  when  returning  firom  the  house^  than 
when  going  to  it.  The  reason  of  thb  is,  that  this  branch  road 
will  be  prmcipally  used  by  the  carriages  of  visiters  going  to 
the  stable  offices,  after  they  have  set  down  their  company  at  the 
front  door  of  the  house ;  and  by  the  carriage  of  the  family  going 
from  the  stables  to  the  house,  and  back  again,  after  the  carriage 
has  been  used.  For  one  person,  therefore,  who  comes  out  of 
this  branch  road  and  turns  towards  the  entrance  lodge,  there  will 
be  at  least  ten  who  come  out  of  it,  and  turn  towards  the  mansion, 
agreeably  to  the  inclination  of  the  road  at  its  junction  with  the 
approach*  In  short,  tradesmen's  carts,  and  carts  with  provision 
for  the  horses  and  poultry,  with  manure  and  other  articles  for 
the  garden,  and  with  coa^  &C.,  for  the  kitchen-court,  will  include 
every  kind  of  carriage  that  goes  along  this  branch  road,  from  the 
entrance  gate. 

Instead  of  a  broad  mass  of  gravel  for  carriages  to  turn  on, 
immediately  before  the  entrance  portico,  we  have  preferred  re- 
taining the  road  there  of  its  usual  width,  and  carrving  it  round  the 
large  oval  of  turf  {J).  This  is  not  only  a  much  safer  mode  of  turn- 
ing a  carriage,  but  gives  an  idea  of  ample  space ;  whereas  a  dilated 
surface  of  gravel,  immediately  in  front  of  a  portico,  always  con- 
veys the  idea  of  confinement,  and  of  the  front  or  entrance  court 
to  a  town  mansion.  The  width  of  the  approach  road  is  sup- 
posed to  be  15  ft.,  in  consequence  of  which  two  carriages  may 
pass  each  other  with  ease  without  going  off  the  gravel ;  and,  in 
the  case  of  a  large  partv,  50  or  100  carriages  might  wait  round 
the  oval,  and  any  one  of  them  be  called  out  to  take  up  company, 
without  the  slightest  derangement  to  the  others.  All  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  this  purpose  is,  that  all  the  carriages  in  waiting  round 
the  oval  should  stand  along  one  side  of  the  road,  leaving  the 
other  side  free  for  each  carriage,  as  it  is  wanted,  to  turn  out  of 
the  line  and  drive  up  to  the  door  of  the  house. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  house  and  of  the  offices,  of  the  con- 
servatory (/),  and  gardener's  house  (i»),  we  shall  leave  to  be 
determined  on  by  the  architect,  only  stipulating  diat  their  precise 
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position,  as  indicated  in  the  plan,  shall  not  be  altered ;  and  that 
there  be  the  proper  drainage  to  a  main  sewer,  commenced  at 
the  house^  and  conducted  in  a  right  line  through  the  kitchen 
and  other  courts,  and  through  the  reserve  garden,  to  the  boundary 
fence,  with  manure  tanks  in  the  reserve  garden  (see  p.  4150; 
and  that  over  the  stables,  or  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the 
offices,  there  be  a  handsome  turret  clock,  the  dial  of  which  may 
be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  kitchen,  and  from  those  of  the 
gardener's  living  and  sleeping  rooms ;  and  from  the  forcing- 
ground. 

The  position  of  thfe  house  (a)  and  kitchen-garden  (6)  being 
fixed  on,  the  most  convenient  situation  for  the  offices,  as  we  have 
alreadv  observed,  is  between  them ;  and  to  disguise  these  offices, 
or,  at  least,  the  courts  belonging  to  them  in  which  the  business  of 
each  office  is  carried  on,  nothing  can  be  more  convenient  than 
garden  structures,  or  garden  scenery.  In  the  more  ordinary 
cases,  a  shrubbery  may  thus  serve  to  disguise  the  offices,  and. 
connect  the  house  with  the  kitchen-garden ;  but,  in  cases  where 
more  art  and  expense  are  employed,  like  that  before  us,  instead 
of  the  shrubbery,  there  m^y  be  a  conservatory  of  an  architectural 
character,  to  harmonise  with  the  house ;  and,  adjoining  that, 
either  a  conservative  wall,  with  or  without  a  glazed  veranda,  or 
a  wall  with  a  common  veranda.  The  conservative  wall  is  sup- 
posed to  be  covered  with  the  finer  kinds  of  woody  plants,  and 
the   supports   of  the  veranda   with   climbers    and   creepers. 


Through  this  wall,  wliether  conservative  or  common,  there  may 
be  private  entrances  for  the  master  and  mistress  to  the  stable- 
court  and  poultry-yard,  as  indicated  in^.  169.,  which  shows  the 
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plan  of  the  oflSces  on  a  larger  scale.     In  thb  plan,  a  is  the  en- 
trance-portico to  the  house ;  6,  the  drawingroom,  with  three  win- 
dows at  one  end  (opening  down  to  the  floors  and  serving  also 
as  doors),  which  look  into  the  conservatory.     In  this  there  is  a 
broad  widk  down  the  middle  {c\  terminating  with  a  door  in  the 
centre  of  a  semicircular  end,  outside  of  which  are  steps  descend- 
ing to  a  circular  basin  and  fountain,  beyond  which  is  the  walk 
(e)  in  front  of  the  conservative  wall  {//)•  Instead  of  a  basin  and 
fountain,  a  circular  stage  of  stone  steps  for  containing  green- 
house plants  in  the  summer  season,  may  terminate  in  the  centre 
in  a  sundial,  such  as^.  170. ;  and  in  that  case  the  basin  and 
fountain  may  be  transferred  to  the  centre 
of  the  6ower-garden.     The  kind  of  foun- 
tain   there  used  may    resemble  fig.   171. 
This   walk  terminates  in  an  archway   (t), 
which  forms   the    main    entrance    to  the 
kitchen-garden;    and  in  the  angle  at  the 
right  is  tne  flower-garden  (/),  which  is  also 
shown  in  the  same  position   at  k^  in^. 
168.     There  is  a  walk  at  k^  in  fg*  169., 
communicating  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
pleasure-ground.    There  is  an  open  loggia 
with  a  seat,  opposite  the  fountain ;  ana  on 
each  side  of  this  loggia  is  a  small  door,  the 
one  forming  an  entrance  for  the  mistress  to 
the  poultry-yard,  and  the  other  an  entrance 
for  the  master  to  the  stables :  here  are  also 
summer  water-closets.    In  the  reserve  gar- 
den, the  hot-houses   and  pits  are  shown 
at  m ;  and  the  open  area  for  composts,  ma- 
nure, &c.,  at  n :  o  is  the  gardenei^s  kitchen ;  p,  his  living-room ; 
and  q  his  private  garden,  near  which  are  a  fuel  shed  and  a  privy : 
r  is  the  entrance  to  the  stable-court,  in  which,  at  /,  there  is  the 
private  entrance,  mentioned  above,  from  the  loggia.     The  sta- 
bles, the  two  coach-houses,  and  a  privy  for  the  men-servants,  are 
shown  to  the  right  and  left  of  h.  Here  also  is  the  fireplace  to  the 
flues  in  the  conservative  wall.    The  poultry-court  is  shown  at  s ; 
and  at  u^  the  private  entrance  to  it  from  the  loggia.  The  poultry- 
yard  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  overflowing  of  the  basm 
and  fountain,  carried  to  it  under  ground.   The  poultry  have  ac- 
cess to  the  stable-court  through  a  small  opening  in  the  wall,  that 
can  be  closed  at  pleasure ;  and  to  the  open  lawn  and  the  kitchen- 
court,  through  other  similar  openings.     The  kitchen-court  is 
shown  at  f,  near  which  there  is  a  servants'  entrance  from  the 
approach.     Part  of  the  branch  road  leading  to  the  stables  is 
shown  at  w\  part  of  the  approach,  at  x ;  and  part  of  the  sweep 
round  the  oval,  at^. 
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The  conservative  wall  (ff)  should  not  be  a  common  erection, 
presenting  only  a  flat  perpendicular  surface  and  a  horizontal  line 
at  top :  It  may  have  piers  at  regular  distances,  terminating  iii 
caps  surmounted  by  vases,  above  the  height  of  the  wall,  but 
arranged  in  form  and  proportion,  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the 
conservatory  and  the  house.  In  the  case  of  a  Gothic  or  Eliza- 
bethan building,  these  piers  and  their  terminating  ornaments 
should,  of  course,  vary  accordingly.  Instead  of  piers,  the  face 
of  the  wall  might  be  broken  by  arched  recesses ;  and,  while  a 
more  delicate  kind  of  plant  was  trained  against  that  part  of  the 
wall  which  formed  the  back  of  each  recess,  a  more  hardy  sort 
might  be  trained  against  the  projections  between  them.  We  have 
seen  a  wall  of  this  sort  at  Genoa,  on  which  all  the  recesses  were 
covered  with  roses,  and  the  piers  with  ivy  ;  the  effect  of  which 
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was  beautiful,  as  the  roses  continued  in  flower  throughout  the 
year.  The  same  effect  might  be  produced  in  England,  by  having 
the  wall  flued,  and  protected  by  matting  dui*ing  severe  wea- 
ther. Where  the  style  was  Gothic,  the  wall  might  be  covered  with 
a  series  of  piers  and  intersecting  arches;  and,  if  the  piers  and  im- 
posts of  the  arches  were  covered  with  ivy,  and  the  rest  of  the  wall 
with  deciduous  plants,  the  effect,  more  particularly  in  winter, 
would  be  very  striking.  An  excellent  plan  for  varying  such  a 
wall  is,  to  form  the  ground  plas  in  a  zigzag  line,  with  piers  at 
the  angles ;  in  which  case,  the  length  of  each  angle  may  be  10  ft., 
and  the  deviation  from  a  straight  line  from  2  ft.  to  S  ft.  In  going 
along  the  walk  in  front  of  such  a  wall,  one  series  of  angles  would 
meet  the  eye ;  and  in  returning,  another  series.  Another  plan  is, 
to  have  the  wall  straight,  and  a  temporary  or  permanent  roof 
projecting  from  it.  In  this  case,  if  the  roof  were  permanent,  it 
ought  to  be  composed  of  glazed  sashes,  which  might  be  taken  off 
in  the  summer  season,  and  used  for  growing  melons,  leaving  the 
pillars  and  rafters  which  supported  the  sa^es,  as  fixtures ;  and 
these  might  be  covered  with  rapidly  growing  climbing  plants. 
Such  a  roof  ought  to  extend  over  the  walk,  in  order  that  the 
latter  may  be  used  during  rainy  weather  in  summer ;  and  that, 
during  the  most  severe  frosts  in  winter,  it  may  afford  a  somewhat 
more  temperate  place  for  taking  exercise  than  in  the  open  air. 
The  most  complete  glazed  veranda  of  this  kind  would  be  one 
where  the  whole  of  the  skeleton  framework,  as  well  as  the  sashes, 
might  be  removed  in  summer,  without  leaving  any  marks  to 
disfigure  the  scene,  and  replaced  every  autumn.  A  temporary 
veranda,  in  which  the  framework  is  to  be  covered  with  hurdles 
clothed  with  thatch,  or  with  canvass  fixed  to  frameworic  or  oiled 
paper,  forms  a  very  good  protection  for  plants  while  in  their  dor- 
mant state ;  but  requires  to  be  removed  much  sooner  in  spring 
when  they  begin  to  grow,  than  a  glass  roof;  because,  when  the 
plants  begin  to  grow  under  an  opaque  roof,  they  become  etiolated 
and  blanched  for  want  of  light.  In  ^nerml,  conservative  walls 
should  be  flned,^  in  order  to  give  the  gardener  the  power  of  assist- 
ing the  ripening  of  the  wood  in  autumn ;  and,  in  this  case,  the 
fireplace  might  be  conveniently  situated  behind  the  wall,  as  indi- 
cated hi  the  plan^.  169.,  at  ^,  where  it  is  placed  in  the  comer 
of  the  stable  buildings.  A  conservative  wall  may  often  form 
one  of  the  sides  of  a  ranee  of  office  buildings ;  and  thb  is  Ae 
case  with  a  part  of  the  wall  we  are  now  describing,  which  finrms 
the  side  wan  to  the  stable  {t)  and  coach-house  (A). 

'The  conservatory,  it  will  be  observed,  has  a  south-east  aspect; 
while  the  conservative  wall,  and  the  forcing  structures  {m)  in  the 
reserve  garden,  front  direct  by  south.  By  turning  to  the  plans 
/^.  1 56.  to  1 65^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  distant  views  from  the  lawn 
front  of  the  housd,  and  from  the  walk  in  front  of  the  consei*va« 
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live  wall,  are  equal  to  any  obtained  from  other  parts  of  the 
grounds. 

The  situation  of  the  circular  flower-garden  at  k  in^.  I68.9  and 
/  in  7^.  169.,  is  good  in  every  point  of  view.  It  is  completely 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  by  the  conservative  wall  and 
the  kitchen-garden  wall ;  and  the  side  next  the  south  is  open 
for  the  free  admission  of  the  sun  and  air  throughout  the  year. 
The  walk  from  the  flower-garden  along  three  sides  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  and  leading  to  the  point  n,  is  made  straight,  and  parallel 
to  the  walls ;  being,  as  we  consider  it,  governed  in  direction  by 
the  latter.  The  space  between  the  wall  and  the  walk  is  a  border, 
which  may  either  be  devoted  to  ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers, 
the  wall  being  covered  with  half  hardy  ligneous  plants ;  or  it  mav 
be  planted  with  culinary  vegetables,  and  the  wall  covered  with 
fruit  trees.  In  either  case,  the  exterior  space  is  supposed  to  be 
turf,  varied  with  trees  and  shrubs.  The  subdivision  of  the 
kitchen-garden  into  compartments,  by  walks  6  ft*  broad,  is  so 
obvious  an  arrangement  as  to  require  no  remark.  The  walls  we 
shall  suppose  to  be  of  brick,  12ft.  high,  and  built  hollow.  The 
two  walls  which  form  the  ends,  having  eaeh  one  side  facing  the 
south,  may  be  flued.  At  o  is  a  rustic  building  of  an  architectural 
character,  so  as  to  be  ornamental,^  which  serves  as  a  shed  in  which 
various  articles  may  be  kept,  that  are  required  in  the  pleasure* 
ground,  and  partly  also  in  the  kitchen-garden.  Among  Uiese  are, 
hurdles  for  dividing  the  lawn,  or  hurdling  ofi^  portions  to  be  fed 
by  sheep ;  portable  racks,  mangers,  &c,  for  feeding  sheep  and 
lambs  in  winter  and  spring;  trees  which  have  been  thinned 
out,  and  are  to  be  cut  up  at  a  convenient  season,  for  poles,  or  sticks 
for  peas,  and  other  uses ;  reed-hurdles,  canvass  and  oil-paper 
frames,  &c.,  for  protecting  iruit  trees,  and  the  plants  on  the 
cmiservative  wall;  and,  in  short,  all  articles  required  in  the 
garden,  which  are  too  bulky  or  numerous  to  be  kept  in  the 
reserve  ground. 

The  pleasure-ground  walk,  from  the  point  nto^in^.  168.,  is  to 
be  lowered  by  forming  an  artificial  winding  hollow,  or  valley,  and 
placing  the  walk  in  the  bottom  of  it.  At  p,  this  hollow  is  supposed 
to  be  so  much  below  the  level  of  the  approach  road  as  to  admit 
of  the  walk  in  it  being  carried  under  the  road  through  a  tunnel. 
Both  sides  of  this  artificial  hollow  are  intended  to  be  densely 
clothed  with  evergreens,  to  prevent  any  person  on  the  walk 
from  seeing  any  object  on  the  approach,  or  discovering  that  he  is 
at  all  near  it ;  and  also  to  prevent  the  sunk  walk  from  being  seen 
by  persons  driving  along  the  approach.  The  direction  of  the 
tunnel  under  the  road  must  be  perfecdy  straight,  in  order  that  the 
light  may  penetrate  freely  through  it ;  for,  if  bent  so  as  to  obstruct 
the  direct  passage  of  the  li^t,  it  would  appear  dark  and  gloomy 
while  entering  from  either  end.     The  arch  may  be  of  brick  or 
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Stone,  set  in  cement;  and  it  may  be  covered  with  a  coating  of 
clay,  or  of  asphaltic  mastic,  so  as  to  prevent  the  surface  water 
from  sinking  into  it  The  interior  of  the  arch,  if  built  of  stone, 
may  have  open  irregular  joints,  in  the  rustic  manner;  and  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  may  be  effected  in  brickwork,  if  the  arch 
be  first  built  in  the  usual  manner,  but  with  an  extra  half  brick  in 
thickness,  and  the  soffit  afterwards  blocked  out  with  the  aid 
of  cement  so  as  to  resemble  large  stones,  and  weather-stained 
so  as  to  imitate  an  arch  of  great  antiquity  beginning  to  decay ; 
or  the  bricks  which  form  the  soffit  of  the  arch  may  remain  of 
their  natural  colour,  but  be  broken  and  stained  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  imitate  great  age.  Both  extremities  of  the  arch 
may  terminate  in  irregular  masses  of  stone,  or  with  vitrified 
brick,  placed  according  to  art,  as  a  finish :  but  great  taste 
and  judgment  are  required,  not  to  overdo  this  part  of  the 
structure.  Above  all  things,  in  tunnels  of  this  description, 
let  no  attempt  ever  be  made  to  communicate  a  grotto-like  cha- 
racter, by  lining  the  arch  with  spars,  shells,  stalactites,  &c.^ 
as  if  it  were  intended  for  a  place  to  linger  in,  and  contemplate 
these,  and  other  grotto-like  or  hermitage-like,  objects.  In 
short,  no  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  give  the  tunnel  the 
appearance  of  being  anything  else  than  what  it  is  (that  is,  an 
archway  thrown  over  a  sunk  walk),  except  with  reference  to  age. 
The  older  such  an  arch  appears  to  be,  provided  there  be  no 
indication  of  insecurity  or  rapid  decay,  the  less  objection  is 
likely  to  be  made  to  its  use,  by  a  stranger,  as  a  place  for  a  walk 
to  pass  through.  Whatever  is  very  old,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  strong  and  secure,  commands  so  much  respect  on  account 
of  these  qualities,  that  other  points  are  not  thought  of:,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  use  a  passage  that  has  apparently  been  so 
often  traversed  by  others  before  us;  and  that  we  may  fancy 
has  been  only  made  for  the  convenience  of  exploring  what  lies 
beyond.  Were  such  a  tunnel  to  appear  to  be  constructed  of 
raw  brick,  or  stone  newly  dug  from  the  quarry,  the  question 
would  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  stranger,  why  it  had  become 
necessary;  and  suspicions  might  arise  as  to  some  trick  or 
deception  about  to  be  played  off;  or  that  some  advantage  had 
been  taken  in  the  way  of  making  the  place  appear  larger  or 
better  than  it  really  is. 

Supposing  the  subsoil  to  be  very  wet,  and  incapable  of  being 
drained  to  any  great  depth,  then,  instead  of  conducting  the 
walk  under  the  approach  in  a  tunnel,  we  would  carry  it  over  the 
road  on  a  bridge.  In  this  case,  the  approach  road  should  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  hollow,  and  the  bridge  should  be  suf** 
ficiently  wide  to  allow  of  a  plantation  being  made  on  each  side 
of  the  road  over  it,  so  as  to  conceal  the  approach  from  the  spec- 
tator on  the  walk.     In  short,  the  approach  should  appear  rather 
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to  pass  through  a  short  tunnel  than  under  a  bridge ;  and  the 
same  remarks  as  to  age,  dryness,  light,  strength,  &c.,  will  apply, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sunk  tunnel  for  Uie  waUc.  Many  persons, 
in  such  a  case  as  this,  would  propose  to  carry  the  walk  over  the 
approach  road,  on  some  kind  of  iron  brid^ ;  perhaps  even  one 
on  the  suspension  principle ;  but  such  bridges,  though  excellent 
in  themselves,  and  admirably  adapted  for  useful  purposes,  are 
the  very  reverse  of  rural  or  picturesque.  Their  lightness  does 
not  at  all  harmonise  with  the  forms  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  of 
the  rough  surface  of  their  trunks  and  stems ;  and  the  associations 
connected  with  iron  and  its  manufacture  are  much  more  at  va- 
riance with  rural  life,  than  those  which  arise  from  the  works  of 
the  builder  or  carpenter,  to  which  mankind  have  been  accus- 
tomed from  the  most  remote  ages.  Where  it  is  desired  that  the 
grounds  of  a  residence  should  appear  truly  rural  and  picturesque, 
we  would  allow  of  no  iron  gates,  iron  hurdles,  or  wire  fences; 
much  less  of  tree  guards  of  iron,  iron  seats  and  benches,  iron 
trelliswork,  iron  stakes  for  plants,  &c.  Where,  however,  a 
high  d^;ree  of  elegance  and  finish  was  to  be  joined  to  the  pic- 
turesque, such  as  near  the  house,  we  would  allow  of  a  wire  fence, 
to  separate  the  lawn  from  the  park,  paddock,  or  sheep  walk ; 
and,  for  grand  mansions,  castles,  and  palaces,  we  would  admit 
of  highly  wrought  entrance  gates ;  but  this  is  as  far  as  we  could 
go.  Ol"  course,  we  do  not  object  to  iron  in  the  construction  of 
verandas,  glazed  structures,  &c,  where  it  assumes  an  architec- 
tural character,  and  is,  besides,  disguised,  so  as  to  appear  like 
wood.  Our  principle  is,  that  we  object  to  iron,  where,  from  the 
form  of  the  article,  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  is  ob- 
vious to  the  eye  of  every  spectator ;  and,  consequently,  its  use 
interferes  with  rural  and  picturesque  beauty. 

From  q  in^.  168.  p.  457*,  where  the  walk  emerges  from  the 
tunnel,  it  gradually  rises  till  we  arrive  at  the  seat  r.  From  this 
seat,  which  may  be  a  rustic  thatched  structure,  in  the  manner  of 
Jig.  172.,  with  a  wall  behind,  and  open  arches  in  front  supported 
on  rustic  pillars,  a  good  view  of  the  entrance  front  of  the  house  is 
obtained,  which  will  have  a  somewhat  striking  effect  upon  a 
stranger,  his  last  view  of  it  having  been  the  very  opposite  side, 
viz.  me  conservatory  front. 

The  construction  of  this  seat  is  as  follows :  —  The  whole  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands,  being  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  2  ft,  is 
nlled  in,  to  within  6  in.  of  the  surface,  with  concrete ;  or  with 
chalk  and  flints,  or  gravel,  rammed  hard,  and  finished  with  a  level 
surface.  On  this  are  raised  the  bases  of  the  rustic  pillars  which 
support  the  roof,  which  bases  should  each  consist  of  a  single 
stone ;  or,  if  it  is  wished  to  be  economical,  of  brickwork,  which 
will  reach  as  high  as  the  intended  surface  of  the  floor,  and  be 
there  covered  with  a  square  or  octagonal  paving-tile.  On  these 
•  H  H 
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plinths  the  rustic  columns  are  placed,  and  connected  tempo- 
rarily at  top  by  strips  of  deal  nailed  to  their  sides.  The  co- 
lumns,  or  props,  for  the  back  part  of  the  structure,  will  be  placed 
upon  projecting  plinths,  from  one  continued  plinth;  because 
they  are  not  intended  to  be  seen  on  the  inside,  and  to  appear 
detached  only  an  inch  or  two  from  the  wall  on  the  outside. 
Standards  must  now  be  raised,  so  as  to  form  the  skeleton  for  the 
solid  part  of  the  back  wall ;  and  this  skeleton  must  first  be 
covered  with  thin  boards  on  both  sides.  This  being  done,  the 
columns  all  round  the  structure  are  to  have  caps  placed  on 
them,  consisting  of  squared  blocks  of  wood,  somewhat  longer 
than  the  9-inch  tile  which  formed  the  plinth  below,  but  of  the 
same  width.  On  these,  skeleton  arches  are  to  be  constructedi 
and  afterwards  a  skeleton  roof.  The  roof,  on  the  inside,  is  to  be 
clothed  with  thin  boards,  so  as  to  form  the  interior  of  a  cone ; 
and  on  the  outside  with  laths,  so  as  to  render  the  exterior  of  the 
same  shape.  The  next  step  is  to  clothe  the  exterior  of  the  cone 
with  reeds  or  thatch,  as  in  the  figure.  The  interior  being  now 
secured  from  rain,  the  floor  may  be  paved  with  pebbles,  or  with 
sections  of  the  trunks  of  trees  placed  endwise,  or  with  brick- 
bats placed  on  end ;  and  the  interior  of  the  back  wall  may  be 
covered  with  strips  of  wood,  of  such  kinds  as  have  a  thin  bark, 
such  as  hazel,  birch,  &c.,  disposed  as  in  the  figure.  The  exte- 
rior of  this  wall  may  be  clothed  with  rough  bark,  such  as  that 
of  the  oak,  covered  with  lichens,  moss,  &a  The  soffits  of  the 
arches  should  also  be  covered  with  strips  of  smooth-barked 
trees,  with  the  bark  on ;  as  should  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  the  cone,  which  forms  the  ceiling.     There  remains  only 
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to  fix  the  8ea(^  which  is  a  simple  bench,  attached  to  the  wall 
behind,  and  with  supports  in  front 

Fig.  178.  is  another  design  for  a  rustic  seat  of  the  same  ge* 

neral  character,  but  on  a 
iUer  scale,  and  more 
K)rately  finished.  The 
er  part  of  the  bonnet 
r,  instead  of  being  of 
tch,  is  of  strips  of 
>d  with  the  bark  on, 
lely  joined,  so  as  to 
lude  rain.  The  seat 
ilso  more  elaborately 
shed. 

From  7-,  in  fig.  168. 
57.,  the  walk  proceeds 
ig  a  uniform  surface 
;  where  there  may 
DC  a  Doric  temple  con- 
structed in  rustic  work,  or  any  other  building  that  the  proprietor 
may  think  desirable.  We  have  mentioned  a  Doric  temple,  because 
it  admits  of  the  interior  being  fitted  up  as  a  good  room.  This 
room  might  be  a  billiard-room,  or  a  place  for  occasionally 
drinking  tea  or  dining  in;  or  for  a  children's  party,  or  a 
dance;  or  for  stationing  a  band  of  music  in,  on  extraordinary 
occasions ;  or  it  might  be  a  place  for  statues,  minerals,  models, 
or  other  objects  in  which  the  proprietor  was  curious.  Instead 
of  one  large  room,  there  might  be  two  open  porticoes,  back 
to  back,  with  a  small  room  between  them  communicating 
with  both  ;  in  which  case,  the  portico  of  the  end  next  the  house 
would  make  a  good  object  to  be  seen  fi'om  the  windows  ;  while 
from  a  seat  in  it  would  be  obtained  an  excellent  view  of  the  con- 
servatory front  of  the  house ;  and  the  seat  in  the  other  portico, 
at  the  back,  would  command  the  interesting  distant  prospects 
indicated  in  ^5. 160.  to  16S.,  p.  452,  453. 

The  walk  is  continued  from  5,  in  Jig.  168.  p.  457.,  till  it  joins 
that  round  the  kitchen-garden  at  /,  thus  completing  the  tour  of 
the  place.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  increase  the  number 
of  walks,  and  to  conceal  them  from,  one  another  by  strips 
of  evergreens  in  some  places,  and  by  raised  mounds  of  turf  in 
others ;  but  we  have  preferred  a  comparatively  simple  style  for 
laying  out  this  place,  and  have  indicated  no  more  walks  than 
what  are  likely,  under  common  management,  to  be  kept  in 
good  order.  We  have  carefully  avoided  laying  down  any 
branch  walks  from  the  circumferential  walk  p  q  r  s  t^  towards 
the  approach,  the  house,  or  the  flower-garden ;  not  only  because 
we  wished  to  preserve  the  breadth  of  effect  of  the  lawn  (which 
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we  consider,  when  combined  with  the  concealment  of  the 
boundaries  by  planting,  as  the  best  means  for  giving  dignity 
and  extent  to  a  place),  but  also  because  we  wished  to  keep  an 
uninterrupted  glade  of  turf  from  ^  to  j:,  by «/,  v,  and  Wy  for  those 
to  take  exercise  in  who  prefer  turf  to  gravel  for  walking  on ;  and 
also  as  a  place  where  children  may  learn  to  ride.  (See  the  open 
spaces  among  the  trees  in  the  plan  ^.  1 74.)  We  have  shown 
no  walk  from  ^  to  2,  leaving  that  situation  as  a  fit  place  for  an 
archery-ground,  should  one  ^  thought  desirable. 

The  width  of  all  the  walks  in  the  pleasure-ground  we  propose 
to  be  6  ft. ;  and  we  have  already  given  directions  for  their  exe- 
cution in  the  best  manner.     (See  p.  419.) 

Planting.  The  general  disposition  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  is 
exhibited  in  the  plan  y%.  174. ;  but  it  remains  for  us  to  indicate 


the  distribution  of  the  leading  genera.  The  first  point  which 
deserves  to  be  noticed  is,  that,  in  order  to  harmonise  the  wood 
within  the  ring-fence  with  the  trees  in  the  hedgerows  or  strips 
beyond  it,  a  few  trees  should  be  planted  within,  of  the  same  kinds 
as  those  without  For  example,  in  ^.  174.,  there  are  "elms  in 
two  narrow  slips  beyond  the  boundary  at  a;  and,  therefore, 
there  must  be  a  few  elms  of  the  same  kind  scattered  among  the 
other  trees  within.  At  6,  there  are  some  Lombardy  poplars  in 
the  foreground  of  the  exterior  scene;  and,  therefore,  two  or  three 
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of  the  same  species  are  planted  within  the  boundary.  At  c, 
there  are  some  sweet  chestnuts  without;  and,  consequently,  some 
are  planted  in  the  interior.  From  dto  e^  there  is  an  extensive 
plantation  of  larehes  in  the  exterior  scenery ;  and,  therefore,  to 
appropriate  this  plantation  to  the  newly  formed  residence,  a  eood 
many  larches  must  be  planted  in  the  enclosed  grounds.  At^ 
the  exterior  plantation  is  a  natural  oak  wood;  and,  therefore, 
Qudrcus  pednnculslta  and  Q.  sessiliflora  are  the  prevailing  trees 
in  the  interior.  In  some  cases,  it  may  not  only  be  desirable  to 
have  the  same  sorts  of  trees  on  both  sides  of  the  ring-fence,  but 
even  to  allow  portions  of  the  old  hedgerows,  with  the  trees  in  them, 
to  remain  in  the  improved  grounds,  in  order  to  harmonise  what  is 
within  with  what  is  without ;  but  this  kind  of  treatment  should 
never  be  attempted,  except  where  its  effect  in  appropriating  the 
adjoining  grounds,  as  well  as  in  harmonising  the  general  land* 
scape  as  a  whole,  will  be  such  as  to  silence  all  objections.  All 
the  trees  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  harmonising  the  interior 
of  the  ring-fence  with  the  scenery  without,  in  such  a  case  as 
that  before  us,  need  not  exceed  50  or  60 ;  and  it  will  most  com- 
monly happen  that  these  may  already  exist  in  the  condemned 
hedgerows,  or  in  scattered  groups  in  the  fields,  as  is  the  case,  to 
a  considerable  extend  in  the  plan  Jig.  \5^.  p.  448.  The  trees  in 
the  old  hedgerows  which  it  may  be  thought  advisable  to  save, 
will  only  want  to  be  freed  from  the  thorns  and  other  hedge  plants 
(except  a  few  left  to  group  with  them),  and  to  have  the  ground 
about  them  levelled  down  and  smoothed.  The  groups  already 
existing  may  either  be  thinned  out  or  added  to,  as  may  be 
found  requisite. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that,  in  the  geometric  style  of 
laying  out  grounds,  the  mode  of  harmonising  a  residence  with 
the  surrounding  country  was,  by  the  projection  into  it  of  a 
continuation  of  those  avenues  and  lines  of  trees  which  formed 
part  of  the  residence*     This   implied   the   possession    of  the 

grounds  beyond  the  park  fence ;  and,  when  this  is  the  case  in 
le  modern  style,  a  few  groups  without  the  boundary  fence, 
of  the  same  kind  of  trees  as  those  within,  will  effect  the  same 
object.  This  used  to  be  frequently  done  when  a  park  or  parks 
were  surrounded  by  a  common  r  and  Hounslow  Heath  was 
formerly  clumped,  for  the  sake  of  the  adjoining  country  seats  of 
Syon,  Sion  Hill,  &c. ;  as  Cobham  Common  was,  to  appropriate 
it,  in  the  eye  of  exclusive  taste,  to  Claremont  and  Esher. 

All  the  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  to  be  introduced  in 
order  to  complete  this  residence,  we  intend  to  plant  without 
fences,  and  to  place  at  such  distaiKes  as  that  they  will  not 
require  any  thinning  for  at  least  ten  years.  The  ground  on 
which  these  are  to  be  planted  is  supposed  to  be  thoroughly 
trenched  and   drained,   and  even,  where  necessary,   manured, 
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before  plantinff  it;  so  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  cannot  fiiil 
to  thrive  rapidly,  and,  in  the  climate  of  London,  to  attain 
the  size  of  the  trees  ten  years  planted  of  which  portraits  are 
given  in  our  Arboretum  Britannicum^  and  as  will  be  indicated, 
also,  in  the  catalogue  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  will  be  ffiven 
at  Uie  end  of  this  work.  During  the  ten  years'  growtn  of 
these  trees,  we  would  not  allow  anv  grass  or  weeds  to  grow 
within  several  feet  of  their  stems;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
would  not  dig  the  surface,  but  only  hoe  it,  to  destroy  the 
weeds,  and  fork  up  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  S  or  4  inches,  to 
render  it  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  to  admit 
air  to  the  fibrous  roots  which  rise  up  near  the  surface.  We 
would  not,  during  the  same  period,  prune  off  any  of  the  side 
branches,  except  such  as  had  b^un  to  decay ;  leaving  each  tree 
and  shrub  to  assume  its  natural  shape. 

Some  will  imagine  that  a  plantation  in  which  the  trees  are 
at  such  a  distance  apart  will  appear  thin ;  and  this,  we  allow, 
will  be  the  case  for  two  or  Uiree  years  at  first;  but  in  the 
fourth  year,  in  consequence  of  the  lateral  branches  extending 
themselves,  there  will  be  an  appearance  of  richness  and  mas- 
siveness  in  such  a  plantation,  which  plantations  as  thick  as  they 
are  generally  made  never  acquire  at  any  age.  There  b  not  a 
greater  mistake,  nor  one  more  commonly  made  by  practical 
gardeners,  no  less  than  by  amateurs,  than  that  of  planting 
thick,  with  a  view  to  producing  a  dense  mass  of  foliage  that  shall 
not  be  seen  through ;  and  which  shall  thus  become  a  screen  to 
objects  which  it  is  desired  to  conceal.  On  the  contrary,  the 
true  and  only  mode  of  producing  a  dense  mass  of  trees  or 
shrubs  is,  to  plant  so  thinly  as  to  admit  of  each  tree  or  shrub 
becoming  clothed  with  branches  from  the  ground  upwards.  A 
plantation  of  this  kind,  of  only  two  trees  or  shrubs  in  depth 
(the  plants  being  inserted  alternately),  will,  as  soon  as  their 
branches  touch,  form  an  effectual  screen ;  whereas  a  plantation 
of  scores  of  trees  in  depth,  if  the  plants  are  so  close  together  as 
to  draw  one  another  up,  and  leave  the  stems  without  side 
branches,  will  be  every  where  seen  through.  Any  one  may 
have  a  proof  of  this  in  the  strips  of  plantations  along  road 
sides,  made  to  shut  out  the  public  road  from  gentlemen's  parks 
or  pleasure-grounds.  At  the  distance  at  which  the  house  is 
placed,  the  road  is  concealed  from  its  windows  by  the  heads  of 
the  trees;  but  the  spectator  riding  along  the  road  sees  through 
between  their  stems  without  any  difficulty.  The  immense  masses 
of  wood  in  Kensington  Gardens  being  without  undei^owth, 
and  never  having  been  thinned,  are  seen  through  in  every 
direction,  though  some  of  them  are  a  thousand  feet  in  depth ; 
and  thus  (now  that  the  old  yew  hedges  planted  by  London  and 
Wise  have  been  cut  down)  there  is  not  a  single  space  on 
which  the  imagination  can  rest  throughout  the  whole  of  these 
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gardens.  A  plantatioa  which  is  thinly  planted  has  this  other  great 
advantage;  viz.  that,  while  it  cannot  be  seen  through,  it  can  be 
seen  into :  its  margin,  instead  of  being  a  line  of  naked  stems, 
forms  a  succession  of  prominences  and  recesses,  each  varied 
more  or  less  in  form,  and  in  light  and  shade ;  and  thus  consti- 
tuting a  rich  and  varied  boundary,  instead  of  a  meagre  and 
monotonous  one.  There  is  scarcely  anv  point  which  we  are 
more  anxious  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  our  readers,  than  the 
necessity  of  planting  trees  and  shrubs  thinly,  and  of  thinning 
out  afterwards,  as  the  trees  advance  in  growth,  so  as,  in 
general,  to  keep  them  clothed  from  the  ground  upwards ;  and 
always  to  do  so  when  the  object  is  concealment 

With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  kinds  of  trees,  setting 
out  from  the  natural  oak  wood  {f  in  jig.  174?.  in  p.  468.),  we 
would  introduce,  from  that  point  to  the  entrance  lodge,  and 
along  both  sides  of  the  approach  road  from  the  entrance  lodge 
to  the  house,  all  the  different  species  and  varieties  of  Qu^rcus 
that  would  grow  freely  in  the  given  locality.  All  the  ever- 
green varieties  of  Quircus  Cerris  we  would  make  use  of  over 
the  tunnel,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  hollow  of  which  the  tunnel 
walk  forms  the  bottom ;  and  all  the  other  evergreen  oaks,  such 
as  Quercus  /lex,  the  cork  tree,  &c.,  we  would  introduce 
next  the  house ;  partly  because  these  species  will  not  grow  so 
high  as  to  overpower  it,  and  partly  to  vary  the  appearance  of 
the  domestic  offices.  As  secondary  trees,  we  would  introduce 
along  the  approach  the  maples  and  sycamofes,  which  will  con- 
trast well  with  the  oaks  with  which  they  are  mingled,  from  the 
earliness  of  their  foliage  and  flowers,  and  from  die  interesting 
nature  of  both  in  many  species.  Along  with  the  oaks  and  acers, 
we  would  also  plant  a  few  spring-flowering  trees,  such  as  the 
ommental  crab  trees,  laburnums,  and  amelanchiers,  to  add  to  the 
gaiety  of  the  scene  at  that  season ;  some  summer-flowering  trees, 
such  as  the  different  kinds  of  horsechestnut,  pavias,  and  robinias, 
to  give  beauty  during  summer ;  and  some  of  the  autumn  showy 
fruit-bearing  kinds,  such  as  the  large-fruited  thorns,  S6rbus 
h^brida,  &c;  so  as  to  produce  a  rich  appearance  at  that  season. 
We  would  introduce  no  shrubs  along  this  approach,  except  such 
as  the  holly,  the  yew,  and  the  box,  which,  as  they  grow  up, 
take  the  character  of  low  trees.  The  box  trees  should  be  most 
numerous  near  the  house ;  and  the  hollies  and  yews  over  the 
tunnel  and  along  the  banks  of  the  sunk  walk.  None  of  these  trees 
and  shrubs  should  be  planted  nearer  to  one  another,  or  to  the  road, 
than  from  10  fb  to  15  ft.;  but  the  common  and  Turkey  oaks 
may  be  as  much  as  20  or  SO  feet  apart  at  planting;  and  no  nurse 
trees  whatever  ought  to  be  planted  along  with  them,  however  bleak 
the  situation,  for  the  following  reasons,  and  others  already  given 
in  p.  433.     The  ground  being  trenched  and  in  good  heart,  and 
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having  neither  weeds  nor  nurses  to  extract  the  nourishment  from 
the  soil,  the  trees  will  grow  with  extraordinary  vigour ;  and,  being 
exposed  to  the  light,  air,  and  wbd,  on  every  side,  will]  become 
bushy  vigorous  plants,  capable  of  resisting  violent  winds,  from 
whatever  direct'on  they  may  come.  If  drawn  up  by  nurses,  they 
will  attain  a  given  height  in  a  shorter  period ;  but,  being  de- 
prived by  the  nurse  of  a  sreat  part  of  the  nutriment  contained 
in  the  soil,  and  also  precluded  by  the  same  false  friend  from 
enjoying  the  light  and  air  on  the  sides,  they  will  be  without 
lateral  stren^h  or  beauty*  Hence,  a  long  period  of  stagnation 
occurs  in  all  plantations  that  have  been  forced  forward  by 
nurses,  as  soon  as  these  are  withdrawn,  and  the  trees  are  left  to 
be  weaned  by  time  and  the  weather. 

In  the  south-east  angle,  where  accident  has  placed  a  number 
of  larches,  we  would  introduce  all  the  species  of  the  pine  and 
fir  tribe  that  could  be  admitted  in  a  place  of  this  extent ;  dis- 
tributing them  along  the  southern  boundary,  among  a  few  de- 
ciduous trees  and  shrubs,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  and  also  along 
the  eastern  boundary,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  The  trees  that  are  scattered  on  the  lawn,  we  would 
have  chiefly  of  the  low  or  middling-sized  kinds,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  interfere  with  the  dignity  of  the  bouse.  Among 
these  we  would  include  all  the  species  ano  varieties  of  tree  thorns, 
all  the  crabs,  a  number  of  fruit  trees  of  the  kinds  most  omar 
mental  in  blossom  and  in  fruit ;  and,  in  short,  all  the  trees  be- 
longing to  the  order  iZosacese.  In  this  way,  we  would,  in  this 
residence  of  ten  acres,  include  every  species  and  variety  of  tree 
and  shrub  that  would  endure  the  open  air  in  the  given  climate ; 
being  careful  to  admit  only  a  few  of  such  kinds  as  grow  very 
rapidly,  or  to  a  great  height;  such  as  some  species  of  poplar 
and  willow,  and  some  varieties  of  the  English  elm.  Of  these 
very  rapid*growing  lofly  trees,  there  are  about  a  score  which 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  omit  altogether  in  a  place 
like  mis,  of  small  extent,  and  nearly  flat  With  resp^  to 
the  distribution  of  all  the  other  trees,  we  have  already  (p.  432.) 
laid  down  the  general  principles;  and  it  ouffht  to  be  the 
business  of  the  landscape-gardener,  in  a  case  like  the  present, 
to  mark  the  situation  of  every  particular  tree  and  shrub, 
with  its  name,  on  a  ground  plan;  but  such  a  plan  (of  which  a 
specimen  b  given  in  fig.  75.  in  p.  254.)  would  obviously,  in  the 
present  case,  be  much  too  large  for  our  pages.  We  cannot, 
however,  too  strongly  impress  it  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that 
a  working-plan,  indicating  the  precise  situation  of  every  tree 
and  shrub,  is  essential  in  every  small  place,  where  the  object  is 
to  lay  it  out  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Even  an  experienced 
landscape-gardener,  when  laying  out  a  small  villa,  witnout  such 
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a  guide,  will  be  liable  to  err,  by  admitting  too  many  of  one 
species  or  variety,  and  too  few,  perhaps,  of  another ;  by  omitting 
some  altogether ;  and  by  planting  others  in  wrong  situations* 
In  short,  the  mature  consideration  which  is  required  for  the 
landscape-gardener,  before  he  can  make  a  proper  working 
plan  for  me  plantations,  is  one  of  the  greatest  securities, 
not  only  to  the  proprietor,  but  to  the  artist  himself,  for  the 
maintenance  of  due  proportion  among  the  kinds  of  trees  em- 
ployed, and  for  the  general  taste  of  the  place,  as  far  as  trees  are 
concerned.  Another  advantage  of  having  the  situation  of  every 
particular  tree  and  shrub  marked  on  the  plan,  with  a  corre- 
sponding list  of  their  names,  is,  that  no  nurseryman  or  jobbing 
fardener,  who  may  be  employed  to  execute  the  planting,  can 
ave  any  pretence  for  sending  in  more  trees,  or  trees  and 
shrubs  of  other  sorts,  than  are  indicated  in  the  plan;  un- 
less, indeed,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  nurseryman  or  jobbing 
gardener  pretends  to  improve  the  plan  of  the  landscape-gardener, 
and  having,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  talking,  got  the  ear  of 
his  employer,  the  latter  is  prevailed  on,  for  quiet's  sake,  to  yield 
to  the  proposed  alterations,  and  to  admit  trees  and  shrubs 
in  such  quantities  as,  in  some  cases,  entirely  to  destroy  the 
effect  which  the  landscape-gardener  intended  to  produce.  It 
is  well  known  that,  in  all  new  plantations,  especially  in  those 
made  in  the  grounds  of  small  suburban  residences,  the  plants 
are  now  generally  put  in  so  thick  as  almost  to  touch  each 
other,  or  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  thousand  plants  per  acre,  even 
of  trees  alone;  whereas,  according  to  the  mode  of  planting  which 
we  recommend,  the  number  per  acre,  when  trees  alone  are  em- 
ployed, will  scarcely  ever  amount  to  a  thousand ;  and,  when  shrubs 
alone  are  planted,  to  not  more  than  between  two  and  three 
thousand,  according  to  the  small  or  large  size  which  the  kinds 
will  attain  when  fully  grown,  or  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  when 
young.  Another  advantage  of  this  mode  of  wide  planting  is, 
that  no  thinning  will  be  required  for  several  years  afterwards : 
and  every  landscape-gardener  knows  that  the  effect  of  the  plan- 
tations, in  nine  tenths  of  newly  made  places,  is  most  materially 
imured  by  the  neglect  which  generally  takes  place  in  thinning. 
When  thinning  is  neglected  after  the  branches  of  the  trees 
touch  each  other,  the  plants  are  drawn  up  as  if  they  were  in  a 
nursery.  In  a  few  years,  the  more  tender  kinds  are  choked ; 
and  the  coarser  kinds,  filling  up  the  space  thus  left,  are,  in  their 
turn,  drawn  up ;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the 
whole  presents  a  mass  of  naked  stems,  with  diminutive  tops : 
and,  if  thinning  is  then  bad  recourse  to,  the  results  are  hideous, 
at  first,  in  regard  to  effect ;  and,  after  one  or  two  seasons,  from 
the  wind  and  weather  being  admitted  where  they  never  were 
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before,  they  are  destructive  to  the  trees ;  which  either  gradually 
decay,  and  at  last  die  standing,  or  are  blown  down  by  the  first 
violent  storm  of  wind. 

The  planting  of  the  kitchen-garden  with  fruit  trees  and 
shrubs  may  be  considered  as  having  been  in  part  treated  of  in 
preceding  pages ;  and  it  will  be  given  systematically  when  we 
come  to  the  subject  of  suburban  horticulture. 

Execution.  AH  that  we  have  said  hitherto  mav  be  consi^ 
dered  as  only  committed  to  paper  in  the  form  of  plans,  and  a 
report,  for  the  consideration  of  the  proprietor  and  his  family. 
When  these  are  approved  of,  the  next  step  is  to  carry  them  into 
execution.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  contract,  and  sometimes 
by  the  proprietor  employing  his  own  workmen,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  competent  mimager ;  but,  most  frequently,  partly  in 
one  way  and  partly  in  the  other.  The  house,  offices,  lodge, 
garden  walls,  and,  in  general,  all  that  belongs  to  architecture, 
may  be  done  by  contract,  provided  a  respectable  and  respon- 
sible builder  is  engaged  as  the  contractor,  and  not  beaten  down 
to  the  lowest  price  by  competition.  The  architect  who  designed 
the  buildings  should,  of  course,  have  the  general  inspection  of 
the  work  as  it  is  going  on ;  and  there  should  be  a  clause  in  the 
agreement  between  the  contractor  and  the  proprietor,  that 
luterations  or  deviations  from  the  plan  may  be  made  according 
to  separate  and  specific  agreements,  without  invalidating  the 
general  contract  entered  into  at  first.  Many  persons,  from. 
good  motives,  or  from  a  view  to  economy,  employ  a  carpenter 
or  builder  in  a  small  way,  whom  they  wish  to  encourage,  to 
carry  buildings  into  execution ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
error.  Tradesmen  in  a  small  way  of  business  are  generally  de- 
ficient in  capital ;  and,  not  having  a  stock  of  seasoned  materials 
by  them,  they  never  can  do  justice  to  the  work.  The  charges 
of  such  persons  are,  also,  very  frequently  higher  than  those  of 
first-rate  builders.  We  could  give  the  history  of  many  houses, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  which  have  cost  fi:^m  500/L 
to  between  30,000^  and  40,000^.,  and  have  been  built  in  this 
manner ;  and  for  doing  which  the  owners  have  bitterly  repented 
ever  afterwards.  We  know  one  gentleman  who,  on  his  own  judg^ 
ment,  aided  by  that  of  his  carpenter  and  bricklayer,  laid  out 
upwards  of  40,000/.  in  endeavouring  to  execute  a  plan  for  a  man- 
sion, received  from  a  first-rate  architect ;  but,  in  doing  this,  not 
thoroughly  understanding  the  construction  of  a  certain  dome 
over  a  saloon,  it  has  become  depressed  at  one  part  of  the 
sides,  and  admits  rain  at  the  haunches  of  the  arch.  Another  gen- 
tleman commenced  the  building  of  a  house  on  the  day-work  sys- 
tem,*which,  if  it  be  ever  completed,  will  cost  him  three  times  more 
than  he  ever  contemplated  laying  out  B.,  a  wealthy  merchant 
about  to  retire,  employed,  to  build  a  country  house,  a  very 
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worthy  carpoiter,  who  had  married  his  wife's  maid,  and  also  had 
become  a  master  in  a  small  way :  but,  whether  from  not  having 
supplied  him  regularly  with  r^y  money,  or  from  some  other 
cause  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  certain  it  is,  that  unsea- 
soned timber  was  used  in  the  partitions,  roof,  and  floors ;  and  a 
very  warm  summer,  that  of  1826,  happening  soon  after  the 
house  was  finished  and  taken  possession  of,  the  whole  of  the  par- 
titions shrank  and  twisted  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  produce  large 
rents  in  the  plaster.  The  carpenter  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
employer  that  the  foundations  of  the  walls  had  given  way ;  but  this 
was  too  palpable  an  absurdity  to  be  credited  by  any  one.  The 
rents  in  the  plaster  of  the  partitions  were  filled  up  with  putty  in 
some  places,  and  with  stucco  in  others ;  but  they  are  still  conspi- 
cuous, and  must  necessarily  remain  so  till  the  lath  and  plaster  are 
stripped  off,  and  the  stud-work  reclothed.  The  whole  of  the 
boarded  floors  in  this  house  shrank  so  much,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  be  twice  taken  up  and  relaid ;  and  all  the  ceilings  are  cracked. 
Another  merchant  in  a  smaller  way,  a  few  years  ago,  built  a 
house  in  the  country,  which  cost  him  2000/.,  and  employed  a  very 
respectable  jobbing  carpenter  that  he  had  confidence  in,  from 
having  been  long  accustomed  to  employ  him  in  petty  jobs  in 
town :  but  confidence  is  often  the  result  of  habit,  want  of  enquiry, 
or  indolence;  and  this  confidence  may  be  deserved  by  an  indi- 
vidual in  one  point,  or  in  several,  and  yet  not  be  applicable  to 
all  that  that  individual  will,  or  is  even  entitled  to,  undertake. 
In  this  case,  the  London  carpenter  and  joiner,  who  could  pro- 
cure whatever  credit  was  wanting  for  the  execution  of  little  jobs 
that  he  executed  from  time  to  time,  under  the  immediate  eye,  it 
may  be  said,  of  his  timber-merchant,  could  not  so  readily  do 
this  in  the  case  of  a  more  extensive  contract  for  an  erection  in  the 
country,  where  he  had  never  before  been  employed ;  and  where, 
as  his  timber-merchant  well  knew,  if  his  employer  did  not,  he 
had  to  purchase  his  experience,  and  that  necessarily  at  the 
expense  of  others,  from  having  himself  nothing  to  lose.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause  or  causes,  chalk  lime,  instead  of 
stone  lime,  was  employed  for  the  outside  walls,  and  unseasoned 
timber  for  the  carpentry  of  the  house,  as  well  as  for  the  joinery. 
The  joints  of  the  brickwork  were  soon  obliged  to  be  raked  out, 
and  filled  in  with  tuck  and  puck;  and  there  is  not  a  single  door 
in  the  house  that  has  not  shrunk  and  twisted ;  nor  a  window- 
sash  that  does  not  ratde  in  the  frames  with  the  slightest  breeze. 
It  is  true  there  is  no  want  of  ventilation  in  this  house,  and  there 
is  not  a  single  chimney  that  does  not  draw  well ;  but  the  causes 
which  produce  these  effects  render  the  rooms  so  cold  in  winter, 
that  they  cannot  be  thoroughly  heated  by  the  largest  fires.  In 
all  the  larger  windows,  the  panes  have  been  cracked  by  the 
twisting  of  the  sash-bars;   and  it  is  needless  to   say  that  the 
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partitions  and  the  floors  are  warped  and  rent,  as  in  the  preceding 
case.  To  employ  first-rate  workmen,  and  supply  them  with  ready 
money  for  purchasing  all  the  materials,  is  a  mode  often  resorted 
to,  under  the  idea  of  economy ;  but,  however  excellent  and  honest 
the  workmen  employed  may  be,  and  however  well  thev  may  be 
acquainted  with  the  various  details  of  house-building,  they  must 
necessarily  be  without  the  experience  of  the  master-builder,  who 
has  built  several  houses  of  different  sizes;  and  thus  be  liable  to 
be  wrong  in  judging  of  what  will  suit.  The  persons  selling  the 
materials  will  also  naturally  keep  their  best  articles  for  their  best 
customers;  and  thus  the  purchaser  of  small  quantities  will  not 
be  able  to  get  his  materials  either  so  good  or  so  cheap.  We 
acknowledge  that  it  seems  hard,  to  lay  down  rules  which  are 
calculated  to  prevent  the  mechanic  or  U*adesman  who  has 
no  capital  from  ever  bettering  his  condition ;  but  we  cannot 
help  it.  We  merely  state  facts,  and  the  opinions  which  we  have 
formed  on  them.  In  another  house,  built  under  somewhat 
similar  circumstances,  in  addition  to  these  evils,  more  or  less 
aggravated  or  alleviated,  in  consequence  of  employing  an  igno- 
rant plumber,all  the  lead  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  which  was  too 
thin,  and  was,  consequently,  raised,  cracked,  and  twisted  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  was  obliged  to  be  removed,  and  replaced  by 
lead  of  a  thicker  quality  at  the  end  of  the  third  summer;  and 
all  the  water-closets  were  obliged  to  be  altered.  One  of  these^ 
a  self-acting  patent  one,  which  cost  double  the  usual  expense, 
was  rendered  useless  by  the  plumber's  attempting  to  improve  its 
construction,  while  setting  it  up.  On  enouiry  into  the  history  of 
this  plumber,  it  was  found  that  he  had  never  been  regularly 
brought  up  to  the  business,  but  that,  having  failed  in  a  totally 
different  trade,  in  another  part  of  London,  he  had  set  up  as  a 
plumber  on  the  faith  of  public  ignorance.  In  this  manner  many 
persons  about  the  metropolis  set  up  as  petty  masters  in  businesses 
which  they  have  never  been  regularly  taught  Every  one  knows 
that  the  occupations  of  coal-merchant,  wine-merchant,  publican, 
and  coffeehouse-keeper,  are  universal  resources  to  persons  not 
regularly  brought  up  to  any  trade ;  but  those  of  petty  builders, 
plumbers,  glaziers,  bricklayers,  upholsterers,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  trades  and  professions,  are  also  the  resources  of  persons 
who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  their  original  pursuits.  To  these 
examples  of  bungled  houses,  we  could  add  hundreds  of  other 
cases,  some  of  which  would  hardly  be  credited  by  our  readers, 
which  have  come  under  our  observation  during  a  period  of 
nearly  forty  years,  during  all  which  time  our  attention  has  been 
constantly  directed  to  the  subjects  of  building,  planting,  and 
gardening.  We  shall  only  add,  that  our  decided  opinion  is, 
that,  whether  a  shed  or  a  mansion  is  to  be  erected,  the  cheapest 
mode,  as  well  as  the  best,  is  to  employ  a  first-rate  builder. 
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The  principal  planting  about  the  place,  inclading  the  trench- 
ing and  levelling  of  the  ground,  the  formation  of  the  approach 
and  walks,  and  also  the  laving  out  of  the  kitchen-garden, 
may  be  executed  by  contract,  by  a  respectable  nurseryman.  In 
general,  however,  whether  in  small  or  large  places,  the  work  will 
Be  more  carefully  done,  and  not  at  much  more  expense,  by  em- 
ploying a  first-rate  head  gardener,  who  is  to  be  continued  after- 
wards, to  manage  the  garden ;  and  allowing  him  to  execute  the 
work,  partly  by  letting  it  out  in  small  jobs,  and  partly  by  day- 
work.  Trenching^  cfigging  drains,  excavating  for  roads  or 
walks,  and  even  smoothing  and  levelling,  may  all  be  done  by 
the  job ;  and,  wherever  work  can  be  thus  executed,  it  is  by  far 
the  cheapest  and  best  mode  for  the  proprietor,  and  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  workmen.  Much,  however,  in  this  case,  de- 
pends on  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  head  gardener 
m  letting  out  the  work ;  and  his  attention  in  seeing  it  properly 
executed. 

Whether  the  buildings  or  the  plantations  ought  to  be  com- 
menced first,  is  a  question  which  admits  of  being  variously 
answered,  according  to  circumstances.  Where  the  place  is  exten- 
sive, and  much  planting,  wholly  detached  from  buildings,  is  re- 
quired, all  the  plantations  may  be  commenced  two  or  three  years 
before  the  buildings ;  but,  in  the  case  of  a  place  like  that  before 
us,  where  the  principal  part  of  the  planting  is  connected  with  the 
house  and  offices,  or  the  kitchen-garden,  or  l>orders  the  ap- 
proach road,  all  the  buildings  ought  to  be  completed,  at  least 
exteriorly,  before  even  the  ground  is  levelled  or  trenched  for 
planting :  even  the  cartage  of  materials  to  the  house  along  the 
approach  road  will  endanger  young  trees  bordering  on  it ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  much  better  not  to  plant  them  till  the  road  is 
made. 

The  first  actual  step  in  executing  the  buildings,  more  par- 
ticularly the  house  and  offices,  is  to  erect  a  temporary  shed  for 
the  use  of  the  carpenter  and  other  workmen,  both  as  a  place 
for  working  in,  and  to  enable  them  to  lock  up  their  tools,  &c. ; 
the  next  is  to  mark  out  the  foundations,  and  to  have  them  exca- 
vated ;  and  the  third,  which  ought  to  go  on  at  the  same  time  as 
the  first  and  second,  is  the  procuring  and  laying  down  materials. 
It  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  first  and  the  last  workman 
connected  with  erecting  any  building  is  the  carpenter.  He  is  re- 
quired to  construct  skeleton  squares  or  triangles,  before  the 
ground  is  broken  for  the  foundations,  or  a  single  brick  or  stone 
can  be  laid,  in  order  that  the  angles  of  the  foundations  may  be 
truly  correct;  and,  as  the  building  proceeds,  he  is  employed  in 
preparing  and  placing  the  flooring,  roofing,  doors,  windows,  and 
interior  fittings,  to  the  last  step  in  joinery,  viz.  that  of  putting 
the  finger-plates  on  the  doors,  after  the  painting  and  papering 
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have  been  finished.  Hence  it  is  that  carpenters  (including 
under  this  term  joiners)  know  more  about  the  detail  of  exe- 
cuting buildings,  than  any  other  person  connected  with  them, 
not  even  excepting  the  architect ;  and  hence,  also,  the  carpenter, 
other  circumstances  being  the  same,  will  invariably  be  found  the 
most  intelligent  mechanic  on  an  estate,  as  connected  with  con* 
struction ;  as  the  gardener  will  generally  be  found  the  most 
intelligent,  as  connected  with  cultivation.  If  the  proprietor  of 
a  country  residence,  therefore,  find  himself  reduced  so  as  to  be 
only  able  to  keep  two  men  to  look  after  it,  these  two  should  be 
the  carpenter  and  the  gardener.  Remarks  of  this  kind  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  by  some  out  of  place;  but,  this  book 
being  intended  for  those  who  have  little  or  no  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  we  think  them  likely 
to  be  useful;  and  it  is  consistent  with  our  plan  to  introduce 
them  incidentally  rather  than  systematically. 

The  walks,  situation  of  the  trees,  &c.,  are  easily  marked  out  on 
the  ground,  by  driving  stakes  or  pins  in  the  direction  of  the 
lines  representing  them  in  the  plan.  This  is  rendered  easy  by  the 
squares  already  marked  out  and  indicated  on  the  ground,  and  by 
stakes,  with  numbers  on  them,  having  been  driven  in  at  the 
angles  formed  by  the  intersecting  lines  of  the  squares.  If 
these  squares  should  not  have  been  formed,  or  if  the  stakes 
indicating  then)  should  have  been  taken  up,  or  partly  mis- 
placed, then  the  squares  ought  to  be  laid  out  afresh,  remem- 
bering to  keep  the  imaginary  lines  which  form  their  sides 
correctly  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west 

Estimate  of  Expetise.  As  we  have  given  no  detailed  plan  of 
the  house  and  offices,  no  special  estimate  can  be  given  of  their 
cost;  but  we  may  state  that  a  very  capital  house,  offices,  con- 
servatory, &c.,  for  such  a  property,  may  be  erected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  of  brick,  and  covered  with  cement, 
for  from  7000/.  to  10,000/.  The  garden,  including  the  walls, 
the  structures  in  the  forcing-ground,  the  gardener's  house,  8cc, 
may  cost  1000/.  more;  and  the  tunnel,  the  walks,  the  plant- 
ations, and  the  ornamental  buildings,  from  1000/.  to  3000/.  ad- 
ditional. In  short,  such  a  residence,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  may  be  considered  as  costing  from  10,000/.  to  15,000/. ; 
to  which  is  to  be  added  the  purchase  of  the  ground,  which  will 
vary  from  200/.  to  300/.  per  acre,  if  in  the  most  eligible  situa- 
tion. In  some  places,  the  ground  will  not  cost  half  this  sum, 
from  its  not  being  in  a  fashionable  neighbourhood,  or  not  being 
near  a  good  road,  &c.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that 
a  family,  to  occupy  such  a  residence  with  propriety  and  dignity, 
would  require  a  clear  income  of  at  least  2000/.  a  year.  But, 
though  from  10,000/.  to  15,000/.  would  be  required  to  complete 
a  very  handsome  residence,  and  an  income  of  2000/.  a  year  to 
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occupy  and  keep  it  up  properly ;  yet  a  very  good  house,  gar- 
den, &c.,  might  be  erected  for  2000/.,  in  which  case,  the  resi- 
dence might  be  consistently  occupied  by  a  person  having  from 
500/.  to  lOOOtayear. 

As  we  have  strongly  recommended  professional  men  to  be 
consulted  previously  not  only  to  building  and  planting,  but  even 
to  purchasing  a  property  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  resi- 
dence, it  may  be  useful  to  give  some  idea  of  the  charges  which 
surveyors^  architects,  and  landscape-gardeners  make  for  giving 
their  advice.  An  opinion,  or  a  visit,  may  be  obtained  at  from  one 
to  five  guineas,  according  to  the  reputation  of  the  party  em- 
ployed ;  exclusive  of  travelling  expenses,  if  the  artist  should  be 
required  to  leave  his  home  to  look  at  the  premises.  If,  after  seeing 
the  grounds,  or  the  house,  or  both,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  make 
a  written  report,  the  charge  for  that  report  would  be  one,  two,  or 
three  fees  more;  that  is,  at  the  utmost,  from  three  to  fifteen  gui- 
neas. If  plans  are  to  be  made,  the  charge  will  depend  on  their 
nature  and  extent ;  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  difference  in 
the  price  charged  for  plans  is  as  different  as  the  price  charged  for 
single  visits ;  and  that  the  general  rule  by  which  the  artist  charges 
for  his  plans  or  his  reports  is,  the  time  which  he  is  occupied  in 
making  them.  Hence,  a  plan  or  report,  from  an  artist  whose 
charge  b  five  guineas  a  day,  would  cost  five  times  as  much  as  the 
same  plan  or  report  from  an  artist  who  charged  a  guinea  a  day.  It 
was  formerly  the  general  custom  for  architects,  and  it  is  still 
so  in  a  considerable  degree,  instead  of  charging  for  their 
plans,  to  charge  a  per-centage  on  the  amount  of  the  work  done, 
as  a  remuneration  both  for  the  plans  and  for  superintending 
their  execution ;  but  this  may  truly  be  called  an  absurd  mode 
of  remuneration,  since  it  implies  no  available  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  architect,  and  it  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  skill  required  for  the  designs  and  working-drawings  of  the 
most  elaborate  mansion  or  villa,  and  the  merest  accumulation 
of  bricks  and  mortar,  in  a  manufactory  or  barracks ;  and,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  overpays  the  architect  for  a  palace  or  church,  it 
does  not  pay  him  adequately  for  a  cottage.  It  used  also  to  be  the 
custom  formerly  for  the  architect  not  only  to  receive,  a  per-cent- 
age  from  his  employer,  but  also  another  per-centage  from  the 
builder,  or  the  different  tradesmen  employed  in  executing  the 
work  fi*om  his  plans ;  so  that,  instead  of  5  per  cent,  the  nominal 
remuneration  usually  paid  by  the  employer  to  the  architect,  he 
was  often  in  the  actual  receipt  of  10  or  15  per  cent.  These  ex- 
travagant and  anomalous  charges  formed  one  of  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  large  building  companies,  who  at 
once  give  designs,  and  carry  their  plans  into  execution,  by  con- 
tract ;  not  only  without  charging  any  per-centage,  but  at  the  risk 
of  loss  (which  is  serious,  they  having  a  real  capital  to  lose). 
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if  they  should  have  deceived  themselves  in  forming  their 
estimates.  The  large  sums  paid  to  architects,  in  consequence  of 
the  mode  of  remunerating  them  by  a  commission  on  the  amount 
of  the  work,  is  one  of  the  grand  causes  which  has  led  to  the 
retardation  of  architecture  in  Britain.  It  has  deterred  persons 
from  employing  regular  architects,  and  either  prevented  them 
from  building  and  improving  at  all,  or  compelled  them  to  have 
recourse  to  builders,  carpenters,  and  persons  of  inferior  taste 
and  knowledge.  At  the  present  time,  when  this  kind  of  mo- 
nopoly has  been  pardy  broken  up,  and  architects,  in  many 
instances,  charge  by  the  day,  or  at  so  much  per  job,  twenty 
are  employed  for  one  that  was  consulted  thirty  years  ago,  and 
a  proportionate  number  of  handsome  buildings  have  been 
erected  all  over  the  country.  We  certainly  would  not  employ 
a  builder  to  make  a  desiffn  for  anything  we  intended  to  erect, 
however  eminent  he  might  be ;  because  the  designs  from  such 
a  source,  being  generally  prepared  in  a  routine  manner  in  the 
builder's  office,  are  frequently  monotonous,  and  of  little  value 
with  reference  to  the  taste  displayed.  We  would  employ  an 
architect  whom  we  believed  to  be  a  man  of  genius ;  pay  him 
handsomely  for  his  designs ;  and  have  them  carried  into  exe- 
cution, under  his  occasional  inspection,  by  a  first-rate  builder. 

ManagemaiL  As  data  for  the  management  of  a  place  such 
as  that  we  have  decribed,  there  will  be  the  plan  of  the  drains 
from  the  house  and  offices,  left  by  the  architect,  as  suggested 
in  p.  419.;  and  the  map  of  the  plantations,  with  the  drains 
through  the  lawn,  and  along  the  walks  and  approach,  and  the 
report,  &c.,  made  by  the  landscape-gardener.  The  latter  will 
show  when  thinning  must  be  commenced,  and  to  what  extent 
it  ought  to  be  carried  in  order  to  produce  the  effect  contem- 
plated by  the  artist  It  will  always  be  necessary,  in  such  a 
place,  to  have  a  head  gardener  who  understands  his  business 
well ;  and  he  ought  to  have  two,  three,  or  more  men  under  him, 
according  to  what  the  proportion  of  the  lawn  which  is  to  be  mown 
is  to  that  which  is  to  be  covered  with  trees  (and,  consequently, 
only  hoed  to  keep  down  the  weeds),  and  to  that  which  is  to  be 
mown  for  hay,  or  hurdled  off  and  fed  by  sheep. 

Remarks.  Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that,  in  order  to  lay 
out  a  place  often  acres,  it  is  necessary  to  have  all  the  plans,  sec- 
tions, vignettes,  reports,  &c.,  which  have  been  here  given, or  spoken 
of:  on  the  contrary,  a  single  working-plan,  such  as  fig.  174.  in 
p.  468.^  without  any  of  the  vignettes,  or  underground  sections, 
will  generally  be  enough ;  but,  in  that  case,  the  plan  must  be 
the  work  of  an  artist,  whose  mind  has  been  employed  in  study- 
ing the  situation,  and  the  kind  of  residence  to  be  produced, 
under  all  the  different  points  of  view  which  we  have  treated  of, 
and  exhibited  in  tlie  other  plans ;  and  the  person  employed  to 
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execute  it  roust  be  a  gardener  well  acquainted  with  his  pro- 
fession, and  of  some  experience.  Our  object  in  going  so  much 
into  detail  has  been,  to  show  what  a  great  variety  of  points  require 
consideration  in  laying  out  grounds;  and  that, to  do  this  as  it  ought 
to  be  done,  not  a  single  step  ought  to  be  taken  without  the 
artist  being  able  to  assign  a  reason  for  it:  and,  also,  to  show  how 
a  person  who  has  a  property,  or  has  purchased  ground  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  country,  may  have  such  plans  and  views  of 
it  and  the  surrounding  scenery  made  by  a  local  artist,  as  will 
enable  him  to  get  the  advice  of  a  landscape-gardener  at  a 
distance,  without  incurring  the  expense  of  his  travelling  to 
the  property.  If  we  can  induce  the  reader  to  enter  somewhat 
into  our  views  on  the  subject,  it  will  not  only  assist  him  in 
choosing  a  residence,  and  laying  one  out,  or  in  improving 
one  already  existing,  but  it  will  enable  him  to  derive  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  in  studying  the  defects  and  beauties,  and 
their  causes,  in  whatever  residence  may  come  before  him,  and 
give  him  an  intellectual  interest  in  residences  generally.  One 
error  we  must  guard  the  reader  against;  viz«  that  of  supposing 
that  a  small  place  of  ten  acres,  like  that  which  we  have  been 
treating  of,  requires  proportionately  less  skill,  care,  and  atten- 
tion than  a  place  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  acres:  the  com- 
parison does  not  hold  in  the  slightest  possible  degree.  Every 
essential  component  part,  whether  ornamental  or  useful,  is 
required  in  a  residence  of  ten  acres,  or  even  one  acre,  that 
is  found  in  a  residence  of  a  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand,  acres. 
The  diderence  consists  merely  in  the  greater  magnitude  of  the 
parts  in  the  larger  residence,  and  in  some  of  the  parts  being 
carried  more  into  detail.  Hence,  the  professional  charges  for 
laying  out  a  small  place  will  always  be  much  greater,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent,  than  tliose  for  laying  out  a  large  place. 

Hendon  Rectory.  {Jigs.  175.  to  179.)  — This  residence  is  se- 
lected in  order  to  show  what  may  be  efiPected  on  a  very  small 
spot  by  the  choice  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  superior  description, 
by  the  distribution  of  green-house  plants  in  tubs  and  pots,  and 
also  by  combining  the  gardenesque  with  the  picturesque.  There 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  art  or  taste  displayed  in  laying  out 
this  place;  that  having  been  done  before  the  present  occupier, 
the  Rev.  Theodore  Williams,  had  acquired  a  taste  for  botany  and 
gardening.  On  the  other  hand,  the  selection  of  the  plants  grown 
in  pots,  boxes,  and  vases,  and  their  disposition  on  the  lawn ;  the 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  planted  in  the  masses  and  groups ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  these  are  managed ;  display  the  greatest 
taste,  and  a  degree  of  care  and  high  keeping  in  the  manage- 
ment, which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  either  small  or 
large  gardens.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
high  keeping  is  carried,  we  may  mention  that,  though  the  whole 
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space  occupied  by  the  garden  and  pleasure-ground  is  only  about 
an  acre  and  a  half,  yet  several  gardeners  are  kept ;  the  head 
gardener,  Mr.  Lawrence,  is  a  man  who  ranks  high  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  his  foreman  is  also  a  very  superior  cultivator. 

Mr.  Williams,  considering  that,  in  all  works  of  art,  and  in  all 
natural  objects  which  are  to  be  examined  singly,  one  of  the 
greatest  beauties  is  sjrmmetry,  has  those  trees  and  shrubs  which 
he  manages  in  a  gardenesque  manner  brought  into  the  most 
perfectly  symmetrical  forms,  by  tying  the  branches  up  or  down, 
inwards  or  outwards,  as  may  be  necessary,  with  small  almost  in- 
visible copper  wire;  by  which  means,  not  only  every  plant  in  a 
tub  or  a  pot  is  perfectly  symmetrical,  whatsoever  be  its  form, 
but  those  trees  and  shrubs  which  stand  singly  on  the  lawn,  or 
compose  gardenesaue  masses,  are  individually  so  treated ;  and, 
standing  as  they  do  a  few  inches  apart  from  each  other,  the 
separate  shape  of  each  plant  is  seen  by  the  spectator.  The  same 
care  is  bestowed  on  the  dahlias,  which  are  here  grown  in  larse 

Quantities,  and  of  sorts  most  of  which  were  raised  under  tne 
irection  of  Mr.  WiUiams,  from  seeds  saved  in  his  own  garden. 
That  which  renders  Hendon  Rectory  altogether  unique  in  a 
gardening  point  of  view  is,  a  collection  of  Coniferae  in  pots ;  as 
remarkable  in  its  way  as  the  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots 
which  was  maintained  for  so  many  years,  for  the  purpose  of  prov- 
ing and  describing  the  kinds  of  fruit,  by  that  celebrated  pomo- 
logist,  Dr.  Diel  of  Nassau-Dietz,  the  author  of  Obst^Oran^ 
gerie  in  Scherben,  These  Coniferas  are  in  part  set  out  on  the 
lawn  in  the  summer  season,  and  in  part  kept  under  glass ;  and 
all  of  them  are  trained  into  the  most  beautiftiHy  symmetrical 
shapes  that  are  any  where  to  be  seen.  As  the  pine  and  fir  tribe 
is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects  in  the  summer  season,  it  is 
the  business  of  one  gardener  to  attend  entirely  to  them  and  to  the 
Cupr^sinae ;  in  other  words,  to  the  pines,  firs,  cedars,  araucarias, 
dammaras,  cypresses,  dacrydiu'ms,  junipers,  and  arbor  vitses,  in 
pots.  They  are  thus  kept  regularly  watered,  accurately  tied 
into  shape,  and  perfectly  free  from  insects.  Some  of  the  plants 
of  this  lund  at  Hendon  Rectory  are  of  great  value ;  one,  a  dacry- 
dium,  in  particular,  is  matchless  for  its  size,  beauty,  and  rari^. 
The  same  plan  of  dividing  the  labour  of  the  place  is  adopted  wiUi 
reference  to  the  dahlias,  which,  firom  the  day  they  are  planted  out 
till  the  time  the  roots  are  taken  out  of  the  ground,  are  con- 
stantly under  the  care  of  one  individual.  Another  man  is  solely 
occupied  in  propagating  by  cuttings  or  otherwise;  and  one 
is  kept  as  a  man  of  all  work,  to  assist  the  others,  and  to 
look  after  the  walks.  The  dul^  of  the  head  gardener  is  to  see 
that  the  rest  perform  the  several  works  assigned  to  them,  and,  in 
general,  to  be  careful  that  the  whole  is  kept  in  perfect  health 
and  order. 
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The  fence  which  separates  the  grounds  of  Hendon  Rectory 
from  the  road  which  leads  from  Hendon  to  Mill  Hill»  is  of  oak 
pales ;  and  the  main  entrance  is  through  a  door,  also  of  oak. 
Besides  the  garden,  the  property  consists  of  a  grass  field,  of  S  or 
4  acres,  surrounded  by  an  irregular  hedge  with  oaks  and  elms, 
which  harmonises  so  well  with  the  adjoining  fields  similarly 
enclo^,  that  the  limits  of  the  property  are  no  way  discernible. 
The  details  of  the  plan  {Jig.  176.)  are  as  under,  the  botanic 
names  being  those  used  by  Mr.  Lawrence :  — 

a,  Principal  entrance.    To  the  left  is  shown  a  small  path  in  an  ogee  direction 

leading  to  a  door,  o|)ening  into  the  court  of  offices  (m). 
hj  A  point,  from  which  the  view  Jig,  175.  b  obtained. 


Vkw  at  Hendon  Beetony. 


175 


r,  A  point,  where  the  spectator,  having  his  back  to  the  house,  sees  before  him 
a  narrow  strip  of  lawn,  with  handsome  symmetrical  plants  of  the  following 
kinds  :  —  Next  the  entrance  door,  Taxodium  d(stichum  ;  then  Sophora  ja- 
p6nica  p^ndula ;  next,  Pinus  Mughtu,  D4hlta,Tax6dium  distichum  nutans^ 
D&hlta,  Plnus  rigida,  Tax6dium  dfstichum  patens.  Beyond  this,  there  is 
a  row  of  dwarf  hybrid  rhododendrons,  as  a  marein  to  a  bank  of  common 
laurel,  cut  smooth  above,  with  standard  roses,  and  other  trees,  all  cut  into 
symmetrical  roundish  forms,  rising  through  it,  as  seen  in  fig.  175.,  which  forms 
a  very  singular  phalanx  of  objects,  and  serves  to  occupy  the  mind  of  the 
spectator,  and  prevent  his  recollecting  that  he  is  so  very  near  the  boundary 
and  the  public  road.  Tumine  round,  with  the  face  towards  the  house,  a 
number  of  rare  and  beautifiu  plants  are  displayed  on  a  rockwork  com- 
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posed  entirely  of  crvstallised  spar.  The  walk  turns  round  to  the  entrance 
to  the  house ;  which  circumstance  corresponds  well  with  its  cottage  and 
unobtrusive  character,  and  is»  in  reality,  as  we  think,  in  better  taste  than 
if  the  walk  had  been  conducted  to  the  main  entrance,  with  a  sweep  like 
diat  of  a  carriage  approach. 

d,  The  entrance  lobby  of  the  house.  e,  The  dining-room. 

/  The  library,  which  opens  into  the  dining-room  with  folding  doors;  both 
rooms  being  intended  for  books.  g.  The  drawingroom. 

A,  Study.  i.  Kitchen-         j,  Back-kitchen.  *,  Pantry.  /,  Dairy. 

m.  Court,  common  to  the  kitchen  and  stables,  with  folding  gates  to  the  pubhc 
road.         n.  Justice-room.         o,  Coach-house.         p,  Two-stalled  stable. 

9,  Hame8»-room.  r.  Dust-hole, 

«,  Servants'  privy,  entering  from  a  winding  walk,  which  passes  from  the  stable 
court  to  the  garden. 

ty  Situation  where  there  is  a  handsome  Gothic  aviary  partially  concealed  by 
bushes,  and  containing  a  good  collection  of  birds ;  Mr.  Theodore  Wil- 
liams, jun.,  being  much  attached  to  the  study  of  ornithology. 

u,  A  point  round  which  there  is  a  constellation  of  rare  and  beautiful  trees  and 
shnibs  in  pots,  besides  various  statuary  and  sculpturesque  objects.  Among 
the  hardy  trees  are,  Photfnia  semilita  and  Pinus  Pallastona ;  and  among  the 
green-house  pluits,  in  pots  and  vases,  are,  oranges,  myrtles,  fuchsias,  tree 
rhododendrons,  &c  The  view  from  this  spot,  looking  towards  v,  is  indi- 
cated inj%.  177. 

V,  A  cardenesque  plantation,  in  which  every  tree  and  shrub  is  kept  distinct, 
and  every  one  trained  into  a  symmetrical  shape.  *  The  mass  gradually  rises 
from  the  height  of  2  ft.  round  the  marfin,  to  the  middle,  which  is  7  or  8 
feet  high.    Among  the  plants  in  this  gardenesque  mass  are  the  following : — 


Jfagnolikcegd. 

Magnolia  trip^tala,  12  ft.  high,  and  6  ft. 
in  diameter. 

M.  obovata. 

M.  acumiuili^  9  ft.  hbh,  and  8  ft.  in  di- 
ameter ;  in  bo^  sou  and  silver  sand. 

M.  gla6ca,  7ft.  high,  and  3) ft«  in  dia- 
meter; in  bog  and  loam. 

M.  macropk^Ila,  SJft.  high,  and  1|  ft. 
in  diameter ;  in  bog  and  loam^ 

M..Thomp6ttBi<nia,  14  ft.  high,  and  6  ft. 
in  diameter;  in  loam,  bog,  and  silver 
sand. 

M.  exoni^isis,  5^  ft.  high,  and  3|  ft.  in 
diameter;  ibi  bog,  loam,  and  sand. 

Winierkcead, 
Clicium  floridtbium,  S^ft.  high,  and 
half  a  foot  in  diameter ;  in  bog  and 
silver  sand. 


high,  and  3^  ft.  in  diameter ;  soil  half 

loam,  and  half  boff  and  silver  sand. 
C.  double  red,  5|  ft.  hieh,  and  4  ft. 

wide  ;  half  loam,  and  half  bog  and 

silver  sand. 
C.  double  white,  3^  ft.  high,  and  2|  ft. 

wide;  soil  half  loam,  and  half  bog 

and  silver  sand. 
C.  single,  5  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide, 

in  loam,  dung,  and  grit 
TTiea  vlridis,    IJ  ft.   high  and  2^  ft. 

wide. 

Msculdcetg, 
Fkvia  riibra,  15  ft.  high,  and  9  ft.  wide ; 
in  loam,  dung,  ancfgrit. 


Berberacese. 
BerberU  fasdcul^ris,   3  ft. 


AqmfilidceiB, 
T^lex,  yellow  [)ainted  holly,  5^  ft.  high, 
and  3}  ft.  wide  ;  in  loam,  dung,  and 
grit. 
J   /.  white-margined  holly,  5  ft.  high,  and 


2  ft.  wide ;  in  loam,  bog,  and  silver 
sand. 

Pitt6sporum   Tcinra,  3  ft.  high,  and 
3^  ft.  wide ;  in  loam,  bog,  and  sand. 

TVniftromiaceae. 
Cam^ll/ajapdnica  quadrangularis,  6  J  ft. 


5  ft.  wide ;  in  loam. 
/.  Camne,  5  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide ; 

in  loam  and  grit. 
/.  milkmaid  holly,  6  ft.  high,  and  3  ft. 

wide ;  in  loam,  dung,  and  grit. 
/.  angustifblia,  7  ft.  h^,  and   3^  ft. 

wide ;  and  /.  a.  sc6tica,  6^  ft.  high, 

and  3} ft.  wide;  in  loam,  bog,  and 

silver  sand. 
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/.  DahoSn,  7  ft.  high,  and  a|  ft.  wide ;    Faccinhim  ArctostJkphyloB,  6  ft.  hi^, 
in  loam,  bog,  and  siver  sand.  and  4|  ft.  wide ;  in  bog. 


/.  Perddo  6J  ft.  hiffh,  and  3  ft.  wide ; 

in  loam,  bog,  andsiiver .sand.  ^     ,..     ^      °^~®®*. 

^  ^lun^ba  t^ax,  4|ft.  high,  and  3)  ft. 

'Rhamndcets,  wide. 

J^hdmnas  iHat^us  foliis  arg^nteb,  Laurttcea 

7  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide;  in  loam,  ^  .         ,, ...    _       .    '      r,  ii.  u«  u 

bog,  and  silver  sand.  Xaurw  n6bdis,  3  varic^,  6*  ft.  high, 

and  4ft.  wide;  in  loam,  bog,  and 

Legiamndtae,  sand. 

C^tisus  pygmae^  6J  ft,  high,  and  IJ  ft.  Ef«iAorAikce». 

wide ;  ra  loam  and  bog.  ^^i^us  bale&rica,  5*  ft.  high,  and  2  ft. 

Halimod6ndron  arg^nteum,  7^  ft.  high,  wide ;  in  loam  and  wlver  sand. 


and  3^  ft.  wide ;  in  loam  and  bog. 
'Rotace€B, 


Coryldcea, 

-^    ,  .            ,,              ^    . .  .  Qu^cus  saber,  5J  ft.  high,  and  3ft. 

Photinia  serrul^,  12^  ft.  high,  and  wide ;  in  loam,  bog,  ttod  sand. 

5J  ft.  wide;  m  loam,  bog,  and  silver  Q. 'pamfintia,  6  ft.  hi^,  and  4  ft. 

■^°'  wide ;  in  loam,  bog,  and  sand. 

AraBdcecB,  Q.  /^lez,  2  varieties,  7  ft.  high,  an^ 

H(Am^  arbor&cens,  4|  ft.  high,  and  ^i  ^  ^<*«  >  "*  ^^^  «°^  'oad  grit. 

4  ft.  wide ;  in  loam  and  dung.  Oledcets 

Comace<B.  OMea  etirops^  l\h.  high,  and  1|  ft. 

Fibu^um  Thius,  6ft.  high,  and  4ft.  c^^JTus'^S^ 

r.  T.  Wdda,  shining-leaved,    5*  ft.  «ft-^^«  ?  mloam,  bog,  and  silver 

high,  and  5  ft.  wide.  *"*^- 

^  Taxdcea. 

-^^'''~"'*'"^-  Tkaus  bacc&ta,  7  J  ft.  high,  and  3 J  ft. 

AiicnbaisLpdmcsL,  5J  ft.  hich,  and  4  ft.  wide  ;  in  b(^  and  silver  sand, 

wide;  mloam,  Ixig,  and  sand.  71  b.  hib^raica,  7ift.  high,  and  34ft. 

„  .  .  wide  ;   in   loam,   bog,   and  silver 

^'••''*^^-  sand, 
il'rbutus  hybrida,  7  ft.  high,  and  4  ft. 

wide  ;  in  loam  and  silver  sand.  Conj/fefw,  $  Abietnut, 

A.  Pince's  hybrid,4ft.  high,  and  3ft.  i^ius  CSmbra,  6}  ft.  high,  and  4  ft. 

wide ;  in  loam,  silver  sand,  and  bog.  wide ;  in  bog  and  silver  sand. 

A.  proc^  4  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide ;  P.  ponderdsa,  5)  ft.  high,  and  3  ft. 

in  loam,  silver  sand,  and  boe.  wide ;  in  bog  and  silver  sand. 

A.  scarlet,  6  ft.  h^,  and  5|  ft.  wide ;  Jtines  Glanbrasiliafia,  5  ft.  high,  and 
in  loam,  silver  sand,  and  boff.  2|  ft.  wide ;  in  bog  and  silver  sand. 

i^hodod^ndron,  scarlet  h;^nd,  4|  ft.  Pfcea  Frikseri,  54  ft.  high,  and  4|ft. 

a^,  and  4| ft.  wide;  in  bog  and  wide;  in  loam,  nog,  and  sand, 

versand.  Cddrus  Lib^i,  2  ft.  high,  and  3  ft. 

R.  azaledldes,  6}  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide,  20  years  old,  and  shaped  like 

wide ;  in  bo^.  a  bee-hive. 

B.  akader^nse,  5  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  Tliikja  plic^  6}  ft.  high,  and  3  ft. 
wide;  in  bog  and  silver  sand.  wide;  in  loam  and  bog. 

J?,  caucasicum,  6%  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  Taxddium  pendulum,  10  ft.  hkh,  and 

wide ;  m  bog  and  nlver  sand.  3  ft.  wide ;  in  loam,  bog,  and  sand. 

R,  ^Uow  variety  3|  ft.  hi^,  and  3  ft.  Jiinf perns  chindnsis,  8  ft.  hiffh,  and 

wide,  in  ditto  ;  and  16  other  by-  3 ft.  wide;  in  loam,  boff,  and  sand. 

brid  varieties,  the  greater  part  scar-  J,  su^ca,  5^  ft.  hich,  and  1)  ft.  wide; 

let-flowered.  in  loam,  bog,  and  sand. 
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Hendon  Bectorif, 

The  spectator,  standing  at  v,  with  his  back  to  the  mass,  sees  the  house  on 
two  sides  to  the  greatest  advantage,  as  in  fig,  178. ;  looking  towards  x, 
he  sees  a  fine  display  of  plants  in  pots  and  vases,  hacked  by  a  dense  wood,  of 
which  some  idea  may  be  obtained  from^.  179. ;  and,  looking  towards  tt,  he  has 
also  a  great  variety  of  rich  and  interesting  objects.  Among  the  plants  in  the 
lawn,  in  front  of  v,  are,  Brugm&nsta  suaveolens,  Magnolia  conspicua,  i4^ies 
Douglasti,  Taxodium  dfstichum  ni^tans,  and  various  others,  which  will  be 
found  in  a  list  given  below. 

w.  Here  are  two  baskets  of  pelargoniums,  with  elaborately  worked 
handles,  and  between  them  a  vase,  supported  on  an  elegant  shaft,  as  seen  in 
fig,  179.,  and  filled  with  Kerb^na  chamsedrif61ia.  Between  this  vase  and  the 
walk  are,  a  fine  specimen  of  Magndlta  conspicua,  and  one  of  Robfnta  Pseud- 
i^c^cia  tortuosa. 

X,  A  bay,  ornamented  with  a  series  of  standard  fachsias,  with  some  choice 

{)lants,  and  elegant  vases  in  front  of  them.  Among  these  plants  are,  Kalmia 
atlfolia,  i?hodod^ndron  arb6reum  h;^bridum,  and  a  standard  /Rhododendron 
p6nticum.  A  handsome  vase  is  filled  with  Petunia  phoenlcea. 

The  fuchsias  and  myrtles  grown  in  tubs  and  pots,  and  set 
out  on  the  lawn  during  summer,  are  splendid  specimens  of  the 
following  kinds  :  — 

Fuchsia  grdcilis,  8J  ft.  high,  head  6|  ft.  F6chsta  elob^  m^jor,  total  hdght 

wide ;  tub  2fl.  Mride,  and  J  ft.  10  in.  6  ft.,  clear  stem  3^  ft. ;  ^wn  in  a 

high.  pot  1  ft.  wide,  and  1  ft.  high. 

Anotner  specimen,  8  ft.  9  in.  high,  head  Fuchsia  ten^lla,  grown  in  a  pot  1  ft. 

6  J  ft.  in  diameter, with  a  clear  stem  of  9  in.  wide,  and  of  the  same  height, 

4^  ft.,  and  6  in.  in  circumference ;  forms  a  regular  cone  10  ft.  6  in.  high, 

grown  in  ft  tub  2  ft.  wide,  and  1  ft.  and  5  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

10  in.  high.  ilf/rtus    commiknis  flore  pleno,    the 

Another  soecimen,  total  height  lOifl.,  common  double-blossomed  myrtle, 

with  a  clear  stem  of  7  ft.,  the  head  total  height  61  ft.,  with  a  dear  stem 

5  ft.  in  diameter ;  crown  in  a  tub  1  ft.  of  2|  ft.,  the  bead  4  ft.  in  diameter ; 

9  in.  wide,  and  1  ft.  4  in.  high.  grown  in  a  tub  2  ft.  wide,  and  1  ft. 

Another  specimen,  in  all  respects  the  9  in.  hish. 

same  as  the  last,  except  that  it  has  Two  handsome  standard  common  myr- 

a  clear  stem  of  7  ft.  10  in.  ties,  3ft.  Sin  high  ;  grown  in  pots 

Fuchsia  c^nica,  total  height  G)  ft.,  clear  10  in.  wide,  and  10  in.  hirrh. 

stem  5  ft.,  width  of  the  head  5  ft.  Two  standard  double-flowered  myr- 

9  in. ;  grown  in  a  tub  I  fL  5  in.  wide,  ties,  of  the  same  dimensions ;  grown 

and  1  tl.  3  in.  high.  in  pots  of  the  same  size. 
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The  more  remarkable  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  planted  on  the 
lawn  are  the  following  :— 


Banunculdce<B, 
Clematis,  several  species. 

Magndlia  grandifldnu 
g.  lanceoUta. 
glauca. 

g.  Thompsonumff. 
umbrella, 
acuminata, 
auricul&ta. 
macroph^Ua. 
conspfcua. 
obovata. 

Berberkces. 
Berberit  &scicu1^ris. 
Tul^tris. 

Camellia  viridis. 

jap6nica  semidikplex. 

j.  rubro  pl^o. 

j.  &lbo  pllno. 

J.  quadrangiil^uis. 
Stuartia     Malachod^n- 
droo. 

Acerhcea, 
A'c&t  crdticum,  8  ft.  high. 

JEtculdcae, 

^sculut  rubiciinda. 
dimea. 
p&llida. 
Tkyia  discolor  ^  and    P. 
flkva,  3  ft.  high,   and 
3 ft.  wide;  in  loam  and 

P.  hi 


ricL  A,  heterophyllum. 
A,  crassifolium. 
A,  fl^ox. 
A,  echin^tum. 
A.  flavum. 
A.  sen^ens. 
A.  too-margin^twn. 
A.  dlbo-pfctum. 
A,  aureo-pictum. 
A,  sc6ticum. 
A,  recurvum. 
baledrica. 
Perddo, 


Rolreuteria  panicul^ta. 

rids  vulplna* 

Cekuirhce<B» 
Ciirtl8ta.^nea. 
JSu6n^mu8     europseHis 
fdliis  yari^gitis. 

AqyifoBHieeeB, 
riex  i4quif51ium. 


Camne. 
myrtif<51ia. 
laevigata. 

a  beautiful  unknown 
kind. 

i^h&mnus  illat^mus. 
latif^lius. 
bale&ricus. 
vulgaris, 
^l^ber. 
mtegrif51ius. 
a6r^is. 

Legmmndsa, 

Sopfitra    jap6nica    p^ 

dula,  6l  ft.  high,  and 

5  ft.  wioe  ;  in  loam  and 

bog. 
S,  jap6nica,  10  ft.  high, 

ana  6  ft.  wide  i  in  loam 

and  grit. 
O^cis    canadensis,   8  ft. 

high,  and  3  ft.  wide ; 

in  bog. 
Genista  virgkta. 
Pist^a  7)3reblnthu8. 
C^tisus  Laburnum. 

Zr.  vari^tum  dlbum. 
woolgiricus. 
CTlex     europeVi     flore 

pUno. 
Eawirdsia  microph^lla. 

grandifldra. 
GledStschia  h6rrida. 
'Gymn6cladu8  canadensis, 
ilc&cia  arm&ta. 
A.JuBMstm, 


Cl^rasus  avium  multiplex. 
Cotoneister  microph^lla. 
Photlnia  semilkta. 
P^rus  spect&bHis. 
Cratse^gus  Oxyac&ntha. 

O.  prae^cox. 

O,  cocclnea. 

O.  aiirea. 
/Josa,   100  dwarf  stan- 
dards of  the  very  best 
sorts. 

Cafyctmikdcea, 
Galyc4nthus  fldridos. 

Gfwuxtooccp, 
Pi^nica  G^ranatum. 

Philadeiphus  coroniUius. 

MjvtoB  commibis. 
c  romana. 
c.  miiltiplex. 
Eucal^tus,  a  beautHul 
pendulous  species,  with 
oval   glaucous  leav^ 
growing  2  or  3  feet  in 
one  season. 

Pout/for^oecr. 
Passifldra  cssnilea. 

GfouulaceeB, 

R\bei  alphium,  3ft.  hi^, 
and  4  n.  wide ;  in  dung, 
loam,  and  bog. 

R,  alplnum  var. 

R,  sangulneum. 

AfoSdotiBu 

^edera  arbor^scens. 
canari^nsis. 
^elix. 

H,  41bo  varieg&ta. 
H,  fl4vo  vari^ta. 

'HttmameHddiCea. 
ffamam^lis  virgfnica. 

Loranikdcea. 
A&cuba  iap6mcsu 
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Bricdcett. 
J^hodod^ndron    maxi- 
mum, 
dlbam. 
puipiireum. 
Taneg^tum  folib 

a6rei8. 
azaleoldes. 
h^bridum. 
Smithn. 
arboreum. 
campanul^tum* 
catawbi^nse. 
barb&tum* 
daikricum. 
ferrugfneum. 
hirsutum. 
caudisicum. 
RusseUiantfm. 
R.  with  larger  foliage 

and  flowers, 
anticulense  (?). 
mBgaoluefolnim ;  and 
about   50  scarlet 
varieties,  hybrids, 
&c. 
Azalea  indica. 
1.  &lba. 
punlcea. 
purpiirea. 
calendull^cea. 
c.  chrysol^cta. 
c.  ignescens. 
Andrdmeda  floribunda. 

arbdrea. 
i4'rbutu8  rTnedo. 
n^bra. 
crispa. 
canari^nsis. 
h^brida. 
i^ndr^chne. 
proc^ra. 
Pincers  hybrid. 
Tacclnium  nltiduro. 


race.  i4rct08t6phylo8. 

Mfmne  reti^sa. 

Oiedce€B, 
Phill^rea,  of  sorts. 
OMea  europa&^a. 

&uxif5lia. 
Syringa  yuIg^Lris. 

V.  Hlba. 

pMca. 

p.  &lba. 
Chion^thus  viigfnica. 
.FV&xinus,     variegated 

white-leaved. 
F.  curled-leaved. 

La(urus  Benzoin,  6  ft. 
hig^,  and  4  ft.  ¥ride; 
in  loam  and  bog. 

ThvmeldceiB. 
D&phne  Laur^la. 

p6ntica. 

collina. 

napolit&na. 

Amtoloc^iace€B, 
.iristoldchia  s^pho. 

EtipAor&iluseaB. 
J?(ixu8  lMde4rica. 

sempervirens   arbo- 


Quercus  tXen  senita. 
/.  obldnga. 

L  crfspa. 
SiAer. 
coccifera. 
Tumeri. 
bfcolor. 
tinctdria. 
coccfnea. 
paI6stris. 
-^gilops. 
nedunculdta. 
.  fdliis  varieg^tis. 


s.  a.  aigentea. 
s.  a.  a(irea. 

VrUcdcea. 
Ficm  C&rica. 

BehtldceiB. 
Ainua  incisa. 
CoryUketg,  or  Cupultfera, 
Qu^cus  gramuntia. 
riex. 
/.  integri£51ia. 


lyrita. 
Ci^rris. 
Lucombedna. 
Lucombedita  ndva. 
fern-leaved, 
vfridis. 

ftdham^nsis,  or  den- 
tka. 
Fhtva    sylv&tica  /iUd- 
folia,   the  fern-leaved 
beech. 

BaltaminiUieeB. 

Liquid&mbar  Styraclflua. 

TiUfdcea, 
Podocirpus  nuciferus. 

ConifertE, 

Pinus  Pin&ster. 
Pfnea. 

if  bies  Douglksti,  10  ft. 
high,  and  6ft.  in  di- 
ameter ;  planted  in  a 
tub  sunk  into  the 
0t>und  and  concealed. 

Cddrus  Lib^ni,  20  ft.  high. 

8nttldce<s, 
i268CU8  racemdsns. 


y,  A  cedar  of  Lebanon ;  and  to  the  right  and  left  are  two  beds  of  select 
dwarf  dahlias.  Beyond  the  beds  of  dahlias  are  two  rustic  baskets  of  pelar- 
goniums ;  and  there  is  a  shell  filled  with  mesembryanthemumi.  The  other 
plants  are  select  species  of  pines,  firs,  and  Cupr^smae. 

e,  A  strip  of  lawn,  bounded  on  the  south  bv  a  wire  fence,  which  separates 
it  from  a  paddock,  aqd  varied  with  beds  of  (uhlias,  pelargoniums,  and  other 
showy  flowers.  On  the  north  of  this  strip  of  lawn  is  an  oblong  pond,  well 
stocked  with  water  lilies  and  gold  fish. 

4',  Shed  for  cows  or  horses. 

1,  Reserve  ground  for  proving  seedling  dahlias. 

2,  House  for  hurdles  for  divimng  the  paddock. 

3,  Compartment  entirely  devoted  to  dahlias,  which  are  planted  in  beds  3  ft. 
wide,  with  alleys  2  f^  wide  between.  The  coUection  amounted,  in  the  year 
1837,  to  upwards  of  400  sorts,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  are  among 
the  best  in  existence. 
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4,  4,  Kitchen-garden,  chiefly  planted  with  gooseberries,  currants,  ran)berrie8, 
strawberries,  potherbs,  asparagus,  tart  rhubarb,  sefrJiale,  and  several  artides 
not  so  r^idily  procured  from  the  market-gardens  in  the  neighbourhood. 

5,  Tool-house,  including  a  potting-shed. 

6,  Border  for  choice  flowers ;  the  wall  covered  with  half-hardy  shrubs. 

7,  7,  Two  creen-houses  entirely  devoted  to  Ckmiferae  in  pots.  The  following 
list  includes  those  species  which  constituted  the  collection  in  November, 
1837:— 

laxacecs.  wide ;  in  a  pot  15  in.  wideband  10  in. 

Dacr^dium    nipr^ssinuro,    6  ft.  9  in.      de^. 
high,  and  5  ft.  wide ;  in  a  pot  17  in.  P.  €o61teri  (roacroc&rpa  LmdL%  4  ft. 
wide,  and  18 in.  deep :  by  far  the      hi^h,  and  3  ft.  wide;  in  a  pot  13  in. 
largest  and  handsomest  plant  of  this      wide,  and  13  in.  deep, 
species  ever  seen  in  England.  P.  longifolia,  5|  ft.  ni^,  and    3  ft. 

yi    tr       R  Kxii^  wide;  in  a  pot  13 in. Wide, and  13  in. 

Pinus  sylvestris.  P.  Gerardtana. 

P.  s.  rigen8is,4ft.high,and2ft.wide;  P.  austddis,  3Jft.  high,  and  18 in.  in 

in  a  pot  9  in.  wide,  and  9  in.  deep.         diameter ;  in  a  pot  17  in.  wide,  and 
P.  pumilio.  P.  p.  Mughut.  17  in.  deep. 

P.  Bankstana,  3J  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  in  P.  canariensis. 

diameter;  m  a  pot  lOin.  wide,  and  P.  sinensis,  3} ft.  high,  and  3fL  in  di- 

10  in.  deep.  ameter  ;  in  a  pot  12  in.  wid^  and 

P.  Jnops,  5  ft.  high,  and  3^  ft.  wide;  in       12  in.  deep. 

a  pot  17  in.  wide,  and  17  in.  deep.      P.  insignis,  5^  ft.  high,  and  2  ft  wide ; 
P.  mitis.  P*  piingens.  m  a  pot  13  m.  wide,  and  1 4  in.  deep  : 

P.  Laricio,  4  ft.  high,  and  18  in.  wide ;      another  is  3  ft.  high,  and  U  ft  wide. 

in  a  pot  10  in.  wide,  and  10  in.  deep.  P.  TeocbU,  13  in.  high,  and  9in.  wide; 
P.  austrlaca,  1  ft  high,  and  9in.  wide;      in  a  pot  7in.  wide,  and  7in.  deep. 

in  a  pot  6  in.  wide,  and  6  in.  deco.  P.  leioph^lla. 
P.  Pallasiana,  2ft.3in.high,and2ft.  P.  Llaveana,    2  ft  high,   and    l^in. 

in  diameter ;  in  a  pot  13  in.  wide,      wide,  6  years  old. 

and  13  in.  deep.  P.  Cembra,  4  ft.  hig^  and  4  ft.  in  di- 

P.  resinosa,  ameter;  in  a  pot  16  in.  wide,  and 

P.  Pindster.  16  in.  deep. 

P.  P.  var.  hel^nica,  from  St.  Helena,  P.  i^trobus. 

7  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  in  diameter,  P.  exc^lsa,  1ft.  7  in.  high,  and  13  in. 

grafted  on  Phius  sylvestris.  in  diameter ;   in  a  pot  7  in.  wide, 

P.  P.  var.  ndva  zael&ndica  LodiL,  from      7  in.  deep. 

New  Zealand.  P.  Lambertt<2fui. 

P.  P.  escarena,  6  ft  high,  and  4  ft.  P.  montfcola,  1  ft.  high,  and  9  in.  in 

wide;  in  a  pot  13  in.  wide,  and  13  in.      diameter;  in  a  pot  9in.  wide,  and 

deep.  9  in.  deep. 

P.  Pinea,  3^  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  in  dia-  A'biea  exc^lsa  var.,  2^  ft.  high,  and 

meter;  in  a  pot  12in.  wide,  and  12in.      1^  ft.  wide ;  in  a  pot  10  in.wide,and 

deep.  10  in.  deep. 

P.  halep^nsis,  4  ft  3  in.  high,  and  2  ft  A.  e.  Clanbrasiliaita,  18  in.  high,'  and 

3  in.  in  diameter  ;   in  a  pot  lOin.      2|ft  wide. 

wide,  and  12  in.  deep.  A.  e.  pygmse^a,  13  in.  high,  13  in,  wide, 

P.  7k*  da,  3  ft.  hieh,  and  3  ft.  wide ;      and  20  years  old. 

in  a  pot  8 in.  wide,  and  8 in.  deep.     A.  nigra,5 ft  h^,  and  6 ft.in  diameter; 
P.  rfgida,  6  ft.  2  in.  high,  and  44  ft.  in       in  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep. 

diameter ;   in  a  pot  2  ft  wide,  and  A.  riibra,  6)  ft.  high,  and  5^  ft.  wide. 

2  ft.  deep.  A,  SmithMma,  2  ft  high,  and   1^  ft. 

P.  ser6tina.  P.  ponderosa.  wide ;  in  a  pot  10  in.  wide,  and  9  in. 

P.  Sabinioiu?,  4  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide ;      deep :  another,  3^  ft.  high,  and  3|  ft. 

in  a  pot  1 9  in.  wide,  and  17  in.  deep :      wide. 

and  another,  7  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  A,  Douglist^  4  ft  3  in.  high,  and  3|  ft. 
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in  diameter ;  in  a  pot  1  in.  wide^ and  A.  exc^sa,  54ft.  high,  and  3| ft.  wide; 

12  in.  deep.  The  plant  on  the  lawn,      in  a  pot  13  m.  wide,  and  10  in.  deq). 

which  is  10  ft.  hidi,  is  also  in  a  tub,  A.  Cunninghamti. 

plunged,  and  the  brim  covered.  Cunningh^ia  sinensis,  6  ft.  high,  and 

A.  Menzi^  3  ft.  high,   and    2^  ft.      5  ft.  wide;  in  a  pot  13  m.  wide,  and 

wide;  in  a  pot  13 in.  wide  by  13  in.       13 in.  deep. 

deep.* 
A.  canadensis.  Cani/era,  §  Cvprhwue. 

i4.  cephal6nica,3ft.9in.high,and5ft.  . 

wide ;  in  a  pot  18in.  wide,  and  21  in.  2TiUja  onentalis. 

deep :  two  plants  of  these  dimen-  ^*  pHcita,  6  ft.  hiah,  and  3  ft.  wide. 

sions,  and  three  others  of  smaller  ^-  articulkta,  7  ft.  high,  and    2^  ft. 

^2e.  ^^^  *  ^  ^  po^  ^  ^n*  wide,  and  10  in. 

Picea  pectinita.  deep. 

P.  balstoea.  Odllitris  pyramidalis,   2  ft.  hieh,  and 

P.  b.  Frtert,  2ft.  high,  and  20in.       1ft.  wide;  in  a  pot  7  in.  wide,  and 

wide;  in  a  pot  9  in.  wide,  and  9  in.      6 in.  deep. 

deep.  Cupr^ssus  Tournef6rtn,   17  in.   high, 

P.  Pichta,  IJft.  high,  and  IJft.  m  di-       and  Sin.  wide;  in  a  pot  Sin.  wide, 

ameter  ;  in  a  pot  11  in.  wide,  and      and  5  in.  deep. 

1 1  in.  deep.  C.  lusit&nica,  3  ft.  high,  and  2ft.  wide ; 

P.  Webbiona,  3  ft.  high, and  3  ft.  wide;      in  a  pot  8  in.  wide,  and  8  in.  deep. 

in  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  16  in.  deep.  «/unfi)erus  phoenfcea,  4  ft.  hi|h,  and 
P.  griindis,  3  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  wide ;  m       18  in.  wide ;  in  a  pot  8  in.  wide,  and 

a  pot  12  in.  wide,  and  13  in.  deep.         8  in.  dcq). 
P.  ndbilis,  1^  ft.  hidi,  and  2|  ft.  wide ;  J.  from  Gossainthan,  2  ft.  hi^h,  and 

in  a  pot  13  in.  wide,  and  13  in.  deep.       1  ft.  wide ;  in  a  pot  8  in.  wide,  and 
I^ix  europae^a.  8  in.  deep. 

L,  microcdrpa.  J-  austr^is,  1  ft.  9  in.  high,  and  1^  ft. 

C^dnis  Lil^.  wide;  in  a  pot  6  in.  wide,  and  6  in. 

C.  Deodara,  3|  ft.  high,  and  4ft.  wide;       deep. 

inapotl4ui.wid^and  18in.deep:  J.  exc^lsa,  3ft.  high,  and  15 in.  wide; 

anotner,  5  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide.  in  a  pot  9  in.  wide,  and  10  in.  deep. 

Araudbia  imbric^  SJft.  hish,  and  J.  bermudiiina,  2  ft.  10  in.  h^,  and 

3  ft.  wide;  in  a  pot  16  in.  wide,  and       15  in.  wide;  in  a  pot  9 in.  wide,  and 

17  in.  deep.  9  in.  deep. 
A.braali4na,6ft.h]^,and4ft.indi-  J.    recurva,   4|ft.    high,   and    2Jft. 

ameter;  in  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and       wide;  in  a  pot  13  in.  wide,  and  13  in. 

18  in.  deep.  deep. 

8, 8, 8,  Hot-beds  for  striking  and  bringing  forward  pelargoniums  and  other 
flowers,  for  the  beds,  baskets,  vases,  ^. 

9,  Potting-shed. 

10,  Large  pits  for  preserving  fochsias,  orange  trees,  brugmansias,  camellias, 
and  other  large  puints,  in  tubs,  throi^  the  winter. 

1 1,  Working-shed,  with  store-room  over,  and  containing,  also,  the  ftunaces  for 
heating  the  green-houses  and  the  pits. 

Bemarks.  This  residence  is  not  given  as  one  for  general 
imitation;  for  there  are  but  few  persons  whose  taste  for  botany 
and  gardening  is  so  enthusiastic  as  that  of  Mr.  Williams. 
It  shows,  however,  what  may  be  done  by  industry  and  taste, 
in  the  course  of  not  more  than  four  years,  on  a  very  small 
spot  of  ground,  possessing  few  or  no  advantages,  either  natu- 
ral or  artificial.  The  amateur  may  see,  in  the  lists  which 
we  have  given,  the  names  of  many  of  the  choicest  trees  and 
shrubs  which  can  be  procured  in  the  London  nurseries ;   and 
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these  names  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  him  in  selecting  plants  that 
shall  indicate  a  superior  d^ree  of  botanical  taste.  Mr.  Williams 
has  not  only  selected  the  finest  specimens  and  varieties,  but  the 
largest  plants  of  these  that  could  be  procured  in  England. 

The  sum  that  the  plants  enumerated  in  our  lists  must  have 
cost,  we  cannot  tell,  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  plants ; 
but  small  plants  of  all  the  same  species  might  be  obtained  for 
perhaps  200/. 

The  unique  practice  adopted  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  growing  in 
pots  pines  which  will  endure  the  open  air  (we  make  an  exception 
in  favour  of  those  that  will  not,  such  as  P.  longifolia^  leioph^Ua, 
&c.),  and  keeping  them  in  a  green-house  bodi  in  summer  and 
winter,  cannot  be  recommended;  because,  though  the  plants,  when 
taken  so  much  care  of  as  at  Hendon  Rectory,  will  look  remarkably 
well  for  five  or  six  years,  yet,  for  want  of  room,  they  must  ultimately 
become  stunted  and  die ;  or,  if  they  are  turned  out  into  the 
free  soil,  after  being  six  or  seven  years  in  pots,  even  with  all 
the  care  that  can  be  bestowed  in  unwinding  their  roots  from 
the  balls,  and  spreading  them  out,  their  chance  of  living  is  very 
doubtfiiL  If  it  were  probable  that  keeping  these  pines  and  firs 
in  pots  would  make  them  bear  cones,  like  Dr.  Diel's  fruit  trees* 
that  might  serve  as  an  apology  for  this  kind  of  taste ;  and» 
doubtless,  if  the  trees  can  be  kept  alive  in  pots,  till  nearly 
the  usual  period  at  which  they  would  bear  cones  in  the  free 
ground,  this  would  be  the  case ;  but  still,  so  little  would  be 
gained  by  it,  that  we  cannot  recommend  the  plan  for  imitation. 
The  only  plants,  in  our  opinion,  that  can  be  legitimately  grown 
in  green-houses  and  hot-houses,  are  such  as  can  be  brought  to 
as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  there,  as  they  would  attain  in 
the  open  air  m  their  native  countries.  Of  these  there  are 
thousands  of  species  which  can  be  brought  to  greater  perfection 
under  glass  in  Britain,  than  they  are  ever  seen  to  attain  in 
their  native  countries,  in  the  open  ain  This  will  apply  to 
almost  all  the  shrubs,  and  all  the  herbaceous  plants,  of  warm 
climates.  The  trees  of  warm  climates  have,  in  general,  a  mise- 
rable appearance  under  glass,  for  want  of  room. 

To  return  to  Hendon  Rectory,  we  wish  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  denying  the  right  of  Mr.  Williams  to  indulge  in  his 
own  peculiar  taste :  we  merely  state  that  it  is  one  which  never 
can  become  general,  on  account  of  the  expense  and  trouble 
with  which  it  is  attended,  in  proportion  to  the  effect  produced. 
Mr.  Williams's  taste  for  the  gardenesque  in  the  planting  of  his 
garden,  and  for  the  highest  order  and  keeping  in  its  management, 
is  beyond  all  praise,  and  is  equalled  nowhere,  that  we  know 
of,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  at  Mrs.  Lawrence's, 
at  Drayton  ween. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Williams  has  jociade  great 
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aherations  and  additions.  He  has  added  two  hot-houses  at 
7  7»  in  the  situation  of  the  hot-beds  8  8.  Towards  the  north 
end  of  the  compartment  marked  3,  he  has  constructed  an 
elegant  curvilinear  house,  glass  on  all  sides,  for  the  Coniferae ; 
at  each  end  of  it  he  has  placed  large  masses  of  rockwork, 
which  are  to  contain  collections  of  ferns  and  /Saxifrages ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  ground  in  front  he  has  laid  out  in  beds  on 
turf,  as  a  flower-garden. 

A  Suburban  Villa  of  7\vo  Acres^  in  a  rectangular  Boundary. 
(Jigs*  180.  and  181.)  — Though  thb  villa  is  bounded  by  straight 
lines,  and,  being  rectangular,  might  form  a  portion  of  ground  along 
any  road,  yet  the  manner  in  which  the  buildings  are  disposed 
prevents  it  from  being  considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  in 
which  the  house  forms  part  of  a  street  or  row.  The  design  is 
by  Mr.  Rutger,  and,  like  all  that  gentleman's  ground  plans,  is 
remarkable  for  convenience  of  arrangement. 

^^  The  ornamental  part  of  this  design,"  Mr.  Rutger  observes, 
*<  may  be  considered  as  in  a  mixed  style,  partly  geometrical  and 
partly  irregular.  The  approach  is  bv  a  lodge  entrance;  and  it 
passes  on  from  the  entrance  door  of  the  house  to  the  stable- 

iard,  and  out  again  into  the  public  road.  On  the  left  of  the 
ouse  are  a  conservatory  and  its  fireplace,  &c.,  hidden  at  the 
back  by  a  shrubbery.  The  wing  on  the  right,  also  hidden  by 
shrubs,  is  for  the  xitbhen  offices.  There  are  two  private  en- 
trances from  the  main  road,  that  on  the  left  {a)  for  the  family, 
and  that  on  the  right  (b)  for  the  domestics,  with  a  private  walk 
to  the  latter  from  the  kitchen  offices.  On  the  right  of  these 
offices  is  a  poultry-court  (^),with  entrances  for  the  family  at  ^  and 
for  the  domestics  at^,  adjoining  to  which  are  the  laundry  and 
drying-ground  {f\  where  a  brewhouse  or  cider-house  may  also 
be  constructed  if  required.  The  forcing  garden  and  reserve 
ground  lie  at  the  back  of  the  stables,  and  tnay  be  entered  from 
the  stable-yard,  for  the  convenience  of  dung,  &c.,  as  well  as 
from  the  kitchen-garden  and  the  gardener's  house.  The 
erections  at  the  north  of  the  reserve  ground  are,  a  potting-shed, 
cellar  for  mushrooms,  &c.,  with  fruit-rooms  over,  and  gar- 
dener's house.  The  range  for  two  forcing-houses,  with  a  green- 
house between,  is  placed  against  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of 
the  kitchen-garden,  and  approached  in  front  by  a  walk  from  the 
lawn  or  pleasure-ground.  On  the  western  front  of  the  house 
is  a  colonnade,  in  front  of  which  a  terrace  walk  extends  on 
each  side  to  the  extremity  of  the  lawn ;  on  the  verge  of  which 
are  small  clumps  and  vases,  or  other  ornamental  devices,  in  al- 
ternate succession.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  lawn  are  a  pond 
with  a  fountain,  and  a  summer-house  or  billiard-room  behind  it. 
The  small  circles  in  the  shrubbery  on  each  side  of  the  summer- 
house,  at  rr,  are  intended  for  statues,  or  some  kind  of  ornamental 
structure."     See  the  isometrical  view,j%.  181. 
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Mr.  Rutger  continues :  **  I  beg  here  to  observe,  that,  as  a 
general  principle,  I  would  not  admit  of  walks  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  where  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided  ;  and  that,  where  it  cannot,  I  should  conceal  the  angles 
formed  by  their  intersections  with  shrubs,  planted  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  walks.  In  the  ground  plan  (^.  1 80. )>  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that,  on  three  sides  or  corners  of  the  walks  which  cross 
each  other  at  sSy  this  principle  is  attended  to ;  and  that  on  the 
fourth  side  I  have  indicated  a  vase,  or  something  of  that  kind,  for 
the  sake  of  variety,  though  I  think  that  shrubs  would  be  better.'' 

180 
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a.  Carriage  entrance  from  the  Brighton  road. 

by  Private  foot  entrance  for  the  family. 

r.  Private  foot  entrance  for  the  domestics. 

d.  Stable-court,  with  coachman's  lodgings  over  the  harness-room ;  three- 
stalled  stable,  double  coach-house,  &c. 

Cy  Poultry-yard,  with  a  private  entrance  for  the  roaster  and  mistress  at  /,  and 
an  entrance  for  domestics. 

fy  Laundry  and  drying-^;round,  m  which  there  may  be  a  brewhouse  and  cider- 
mill,  if  thought  requisite. 

g.  Forcing  and  reserve  ground,  the  range  of  building  on  the  north  side  in- 
cluding the  gardener's  house,  mushroom-shed,  and  tool-house. 

hy  Peach-house  and  vinery,  having  a  green-house  between*  them,  and  behind 
the  kitchen-garden,  in  which  are  the  sheds  and  furnaces. 

t.  Summer-house.  ky  Conservatory. 

/,  The  family's  private  entrance  to  the  poultry-yard  ;  and  through  it  to  the 
laundry  (/),  or  to  the  stable-court  (rf). 

m,  Furnace-shed  and  potting-shed  for  the  consenratory ;  behind  which  is  a 
water-closet;  the  whole  concealed  from  the  entrance  approach  by  ever- 
greens. The  water-closet  is  entered  by  a  concealed  door  in  the  back  wall 
of  the  conservatory,  and  it  has  also  another  door  on  the  outside;  so  diat 
no  person  need  come  out  by  the  same  door  by  which  he  went  in. 

n.  Gardener's  house,  with  an  entrance  from  the  public  road,  and  another  from 
the  reserve  ground. 

o.  Mushroom-cellar,  with  fruit-room  over  it.  In  this  cellar  may  also  be  forced 
rhubarb,  chiconr,  &c. 

Py  Tool-house  and  poultry  shed. 

The  ice  b  supposed  to  be  kept  in  one  of  the  cellars  under  the  right  wing 
of  the  house. 

Memarks.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  point  in  this  design  that 
we  would  wish  to  alter,  with  the  exception  of  the  termination 
of  the  terrace  walk  at  tin  Jig.  180.  We  would  have  this  walk 
terminate  either  in  an  alcove,  tfid  give  up  altogether  the  entrance 
in  that  quarter  to  the  kitchen-garden ;  or  we  would  carry  it  on  to 
the  kitchen-garden  wall,  and  terminate  it  there  in  an  archway, 
which  should  form  an  entrance  to  the  kitchen-garden.  The 
opposite  end  of  the  terrace  walk,  which,  in  the  ground  plan,  is 
concealed  by  trees,  is  intended,  we  presume,  to  terminate  in  a 
covered  seat  of  some  kind,  that  has  an  architectural  character  har- 
monising with  the  house  and  conservatory.  Wherever  straight 
walks  are  used  in  laying  out  grounds,  one  of  the  main  points  to 
.  be  attended  to  respecting  them  is,  their  finish,  or  terminations ; 
as,  when  these  are  not  of  a  decided  description,  there  is  a  want 
of  that  character  of  art  which  is  essential  to  this  style  of  design. 
This  rule  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  a  sufficient  reason ; 
for  why  should  a  walk  be  continued  along  in  a  straight  line,  unless 
it  be  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  some  point  or  object  that  it  is 
desirable  to  go  and  see  ?  The  windings  of  walks  also  depend, 
or  ought  to  depend,  on  the  same  principle,  viz.,  the  recurrence 
of  obstacles,  either  natural  or  artificial,  which  prevent  them  from 
being  made  straight  We  go  along  a  straight  walk,  in  order  to 
come  at  the  object  which  is  at  the  end  of  it;  and  along  a  winding 
one,  for  the  sake  of  observing  the  objects  that  gradually  develope 
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themselves  as  one  turn  succeeds  another.  The  straight  walk 
approaches  its  object  in  a  direct  and  grand  manner ;  the  wind- 
ing one  in  a  manner  which  is  varied  and  graceful.     This  place 
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appears  suitable  to  a  gentleman  possessing  from  lOOO/.  to  1500/. 
*  a  year;  but,  by  reducing  the  offices,  it  may  be  occupied  by  a 
person  having  500/.  a  year. 

A  Suburban  Villa,  with  the  House  in  the  Italian  Stylcy  and  'the 
Ground  laid  out  in  the  picturesque  Manner,  (figs.  182.  to  191.)— 
This  design,  by  E.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  is  calculated  for  a  piece 
of  ground  of  two  acres  in  extent,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gravesend ;  and,  with  some  trifling  alterations,  has  been  carried 
into  execution.  ^  We  have  the  greater  pleasure  in  introducing  it 
in  this  place,  as,  from  the  ample  architectural  details  which  Mr. 
Lamb  has  given,  it  will  form  some  relief  to  the  reader  who  is 
more  fond  of  building  than  of  botany  and  gardening. 

**  The  general  plan  of  the  ground,  and  the  situation  of  the 
house,  are  shown  in  Jig.  182.  In  this  plan,  a  is  the  entrance 
from  the  road ;  h  is  t^e  lawn,  c,  the  flower-garden  and  rosary ; 
d  and  ^  a  walk  all  round  the  lawn,  concealed  in  part  by 
the  shrubbery ;  e,  a  shaded  walk,  with  grass  paths  leading  to  the 
other  walks;g  and  A,  garden  seats  of  an  architectural  character;  i, 
a  grove  of  standard  fruit  trees,  with  here  and  there  an  evergreen, 
leading  to  the  green-house  (k) ;  (  kitchen-garden ;  m,  gardener's 
house ;  n^  meadow ;  o,  gate ;  pj  flower-bed;  q,  garden  seat  under 
the  drawingroom  window ;  r,  stable  and  yard.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  the  entrance  from  the  road  is  placed  near  one  side 
of  the  ground,  in  order  to  get  more  space  in  the  situation  open 
to  the  best  and  most  agreeable  aspect.  A  carriage  drive  and 
road  to  the  stables  are  here  shown.  It  will  be  better,  perhaps, 
to  begin  my  brief  description  from  the  steps  at  d.  This  path  is 
not  made  the  same  width  all  the  way  round  the  lawn,  but  it  is 
varied,  to  produce  that  agreeable  effect  which  a  parallel  winding 
path  never  does.  Proceeding  to  the  north  oi  the  house,  we 
arrive  at  the  garden  seat  gy  which  b  opposite  some  ornamental 
flower-beds,  raised  a  little  above  the  path  d.  Passing  round 
these  beds,  we  again  enter  the  path  ^  at  a  more  thickly  planted 
spot,  and  gradually  descend  to  Jl  lliis  part  is  sunk  ^tidually, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  seen  from  the  house;  and  here  is  placed  an 
architectural  fence,  which  divides  the  lawn  from  the  meadow. 
The  lawn  slopes  from  the  house  to  this  place  in  undulating  lines, 
and  the  principal  distant  scenery  is  seen  in  this  direction.  We 
continue  from  J*^  gently  ascending  the  path  d,  again  to  the  house ; 
but,  before  we  leave  this  end  of  the  ground,  we  will  pass  through 
the  grass  path  leading  to  the  shaded  walk  e :  this  walk  leads  to 
the  flower-garden  at  one  end,  and  the  gate  at  the  other.  In  the 
arrangement  of  this  small  plot  of  ground,  I  have  been  governed 
by  the  size  of  the  house,  and  the  supposed  wants  of  the  occu- 
pant. First,  being  small,  it  should  never  affect  a  concealment 
of  art ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  different  d^prees  of  art  should 
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,  Entrance  ttom  the  road,  ft,  Lawn,  c.  Flower-garden  and  rotary,  tf,  /,  Walk  round  lawn. 
r.  Shaded  walk.  O,  A,  ArchUectural  garden  seats,  i.  Grove  of  standard  Aruit  trees,  i,  Green 
house.  /,  Kitchen. garden,  nr,  Garoener's  houto.  n,  Meadow,  o.  Gate,  p.  Flower  bed 
^,  Garden  seat  under  dra'  ingroom  window,    r,  .Stable  and  yanl. 
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be  shown.  Thus,  near  the  house,  every  thing  is  of  the  most 
lively  and  cultivated  kind :  gradually  proceeding  towards  the 
meadow,  less  dressed  garden  is  shown,  until,  near  the  archi- 
tectural fence  and  gate,  an  increase  of  cultivation  would  be 
consistent,  and,  without  losing  sight  of  art,  the  effects  would 
be  varied  and  pleasing.  In  the  flower-garden,  vases,  figures, 
busts,  &c.,  may  be  sparingly  introduced ;  and,  when  good  sub- 
jects, and  well  arranged,  Aey  have  an  excellent  effect.  Of  the 
kitchen-garden  very  little  need  be  said,  except' that  the  standard 
fruit  trees,  interspersed  with  evergreens,  forming  a  grove  to  the 
green-house,  would,  I  think,  form  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
waving  lines  of  the  other  parts  of  the  ground.  In  this  description, 
I  have  merely  given  the  general  form,  without  mentioning  the 
kind  of  trees,  &c,  for  planting  it;  but  these  should  be  well  studied 
for  their  form,  colour,  and  changes  through  the  different  seasons ; 
and,  if  judiciously  planted,  would,  in  a  short  time,  produce  a 
pleasure-ground  of  a  picturesque  nature. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  house  is  shown  in  ^.  183.;  in 
which  a  a  are  steps  leading  to  the  porch  (&)•  The  porch 
is  paved;  and  its  roof  is  covered  with  large  slates,  or  slabs 
of  stone,  upon  fir  joists,  wrought,  and  open  to  the  view. 
These  slabs  should  be  laid  at  such  an  inclination  as  to 
carry  off  the  water;  and  the  joints  should  be  filled  in  with 
cement  or  white  lead ;  or,  more  effectually  to  keep  out  the  wet, 
one  course  of  plain  tiles  might  be  laid  over  the  slates,  and  bedded 
in  cement ;  taking  care  to  cover  the  joints  of  the  slates ;  and,  if 
expense  were  not  an  object,  ornamental  paving  tiles  might  be 
used  instead  of  the  ordinary  plain  tiles;  or  two  courses  of  slates 
alone,  which  last  would  certainly  be  the  best.  Of  course  it  will 
be  necessary  to  run  a  cement  flashing  or  fillet  round,  to  prevent 
the  weather  from  getting  into  the  brickwork.  Round  the  under 
side  of  thb  covering,  inside  the  porch,  instead  of  running  a 
many-moulded  cornice,  I  would  merely  project  a  course  of 
bricks,  herring-bone-wise,  with  another  course  under  it,  only 
projecting  half  an  inch  from  the  face  of  the  wall.  The  porch 
should  not  be  plastered  at  all ;  but  the  brickwork  should  be  well 
and  neatly  jointed,  and  the  arches,  and  other  decorative  parts 
throughout  the  building,  should  be  executed  with  white  bricks 
(except  where  stone  or  other  materials  are  mentioned) ;  and  the 
plaui  walls  should  be  built  with  what  are  called  seconds.  The 
verandas,  balconies,  and  all  other  weather  projections,  might  be 
executed  in  the  same  way  as  the  porch. 

From  the  porch  we  enter  the  hall' (^.  183.  c.)  through  folding- 
doors,  glazed  with  large  squares  of  glass,  with  rich  stained  glass 
borders ;  and  the  window  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  should 
have  stained  or  figured  glass.     The  hall  ceiling  should  have  a 
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deep  cove,  with  a  very  few  mouldings  under  it,  of  rather  a  bold 
character,  neither  Gothic  nor  Grecian,  but  of  a  form  well  suited 
to  receive  the  fiiU  benefit  of  the  liffht  and  shade ;  the  ceiling 
might  be  paneled,  and  adorned  with  many  appropriate  orna- 
ments, without  adopting  the  Ghrecian  honevsuckle,  or  strip- 
ping the  genealogical  tree  for  heraldic  devices.  The  colour 
of  the  ceiling  should  be  rather  dark,  the  walls  of  a  lighter 
hue,  and  the  floor  still  lighter;  but  these  tones  should  be 
so  graduated  as  to  soften  off,  as  it  were,  into  each  other  by 
almost  imperceptible  stages.  When  I  say  the  tones  should  be 
thus,  I  mean  the  general  tones  of  the  whole  apartment;  for,  as 
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the  mouldings  in  the  ceiling  and  walls  will  produce  dark 
shadows,  and,  occasionally,  strong  lights,  the  floor  must  also 
partake  of  the  same  character;  for  which  purpose,  oil*cloth,  or 
a  pavement  of  two-coloured  stones,  or  inlaid  woods,  when  not 
too  dark,  would  be  proper.  I  am  aware  that  this  method  will 
not  be  approved  by  many,  nay,  I  may  almost  say  most,  people: 
they  have  been  so  accustomed  to  see  white  ceilings,  dark  walls, 
and  darker  floors,  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  turn  the  long- 
cherished  custom  upside  down :  but  let  us  do  it  by  degrees,  and, 
if  the  dark  colour  is  very  objectionable,  make  it  somewhat  lighter 
—  any  thing  but  white.  A  large  white  ceiling,  with  an  equally 
large  portion  of  light  in  a  room,  completely  destroys  the  efiect 
of  any  piece  of  furniture  which  has  only  small  portions  of  white 
in  it.  Every  one  must  have  observed  how  cold  and  cheerless 
a  room  looks  when  there  are  no  curtains ;  and  the  cause  of  this  is 
the  glaring  light  and  white  ceiling.  But  to  return  to  the  hall ;  on 
the  riffht  of  the  entrance  door,  and  adjoining  the  window,  is  an 
arched  entrance  to  the  drawingroom;  and  here  would  be  a 
little  triangular  bit  of  ceiling,  into  which  I  would  not  forget  to 
put  its  proper  ornaments.  How  many  and  diversified  might 
these  be  I  A  few  minutes'  thought  would  create  so  many 
pleasing  designs  to  attract  the  eye  and  satisfy  the  mind  at  the 
same  time,  £at  I  wonder  antiques  shouU  be  ransacked  for 
them.  Opposite  this  entrance  is  a  corresponding  recess,  well 
suited  for  a  candelabrum,  a  figure,  or  an  elegant  pedestal  and 
glass  vase  for  flowers;  or  it  might  be  used  for  an  umbrella-stand, 
or  for  hats  and  coats :  the  only  objection  to  this  would  be  its 
being  opposite  to  the  drawingroom  entrance ;  on  this  account, 
perhaps,  the  best  situatbns  for  hat  and  coat  stands  would  be  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance  door. 

We  will  now  leave  the  hall  for  the  drawingroom  (J^,  183.  d ). 
As  this  room  is  appropriated  to  all  the  elegant  refinements  of 
the  present  day,  it  should  be  rather  light  in  its  general  character; 
at  the  same  time  preserving  the  principles  of  light  and  shade, 
and  gradation  of  tones,  berore  mentioned.  There  are  three  win- 
dows in  this  room,  one  of  which  is  over  the  fireplace,  and  from 
it  is  seen  the  flower-garden ;  that  near  the  entrance  commands  a 
view  of  the  entrance  drive,  and  scenery  in  that  direction ;  the 
other  opens  to  the  balcony,  which  is  well  stocked  with  plants, 
difiusing  delightful  perfumes  and  brilliant  colours,  which  cannot 
fidl  to  produce  agreeable  sensations  in  the  mind.  The  windows 
of  this  room  should  all  have  some  stained  and  ornamental  glass ; 
and  the  ceiling  should  be  paneled  and  ornamented  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  would  be  consistent  with  the  size  of  the  house.  The 
styles  of  the  ceiling  should  be  coloured  oak,  or  painted  in  imi- 
tatiim  of  some  ornamental  Englbh  wood;  the  panels  might  be 
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coloured  of  any  "lighter  colour;  and,  if  there  were  flowers,  they 
might  be  picked  out  in  two  colours.  I  particularly  mention  that 
the  ceiling  should  be  in  imitation  of  wood,  as  there  would  be  a 
flat  space  of  considerable  extent ;  and  an  imitation  of  stone  in  it, 
or  any  colour  which  could  be  mistaken  for  stone,  would  be  con« 
trary  to  the  principles  of  architecture,  and  would,  consequently, 
produce  a  disagreeable  effect*  The  cornice  should  be  rather 
deep,  and  the  large  beams  might  terminate  on  an  ornamental: 
bracket :  this  would  add  to  the  appearance  of  strength,  and  pro- 
duce variety  without  heaviness.  The  pilasters,  which  are  shown 
on  the  plan,  should  go  right  up  to  the  cornice,  and  would  appear 
to  support  the  largest  beams,  which  should  run  in  this  direction 
across  the  room.  The  walls  might  be  papered  with  paper  of  a 
lively  pattern,  but  not  too  light;  and  a  gold  moulding  would- add 
very  much  to  the  effect  of  the  paper.  Opposite  the  window 
over  the  fireplace  should  be  a  large  mirror,  so  as  to  reflect  the 
flower-garden,  &c.  It  will  be  quite  unnecessary  to  say  anything 
about  Uke  furniture,  except  the  curtains,  which  are  so  connected 
with  the  architecture  of  the  room,  that  their  arrangement  is  of 
some  importance.  Between  the  pilasters,  by  the  large  window, 
there  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in  hangmg  curtains,  as  these 
pilasters  form  a  termination  to  a  cornice,  a  pole,  or  piece  of 
sti'aight  fluted  drapery  with  a  deep  fringe :  there  would  be,  also, 
room  for  curtain  pins  or  hooks.  The  opposite  window  could  be 
managed  much  in  the  same  way ;  carrying  the  cornice  or  drapery 
to  the  return  walls.  Over  the  fireplace  there  could  be  no 
drapery  except  at  the  top;  but  the  shutters  should  be  lined  with 
plates  of  looking-glass,  so  that,  when  closed,  they  would  reflect 
the  objects  in  the  room ;  and,  if  the  boxings  were  splayed,  and 
glass  fixed  in,  the  variety  would  be  extremely  pleasing. 

We  will  now  enter  Uie  staircase  (Jig.  183.  g  ).  The  newel 
of  the  stairs  should  be  a  candelabrum,  if  one  is  not  used  in 
the  hall;  the  stairs  might  have  rounded  nosings;  the  balusters 
should  be  ornamental  cast  iron  bronzed,  and  the  handrail 
should  be  capped  with  mahogany ;  but,  if  this  should  be  thought 
too  expensive,  bold  turned  balusters  would  cost  considerably 
less. 

From  the  stairs  we  enter  the  dining-room  (^.  183.  e\  The 
entrance  is  placed  here  to  be  near  the  kitchen  stairs,  and  to  be 
away  from  the  drawingroom  entrance ;  which  entrance  is  suffi* 
ciently  far  from  it  to  prevent  any  disagreeable  smells  from  the 
kitchen.  The  dining-room  has  two  windows ;  one  opening  to 
the  veranda  (t },  and  me  other  looking  to  the  lawn,  &c. ;  Siese 
windows  should  have  some  stained  glass.  The  general  colour 
of  this  room  should  be  of  a  rich  tone;  and  the  chimney-piece 
should  be  of  such  a  marble  as  would,  in  colour,  harmonise  with 
the  rest  of  the  room  ;  as,  in  fact,  all  the  chimney-pieces  in  the 
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principal  rooms  should  do*  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  per- 
sons to  order  a  white  marble  chimney-piece  for  the  drawing- 
room,  a  black  or  dark  marble  for  the  dining-room,  without 
considering  how  it  will  look  when  in  contrast  with  the  walls 
and  other  parts  of  the  room :  this  is  a  point  which  architects 
have  not  sufficiently  considered;  and  marble  is  too  often  chosen 
for  its  rarity  or  purity,  but  not  for  its  effect  Another  thing 
respecting  chimney-pieces  I  will  mention :  veined  marble  should 
only  be  used  for  plain  designs,  and  plain  marble  for  enriched 
ones.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see,  at  the  Marble  Com- 
pany's warehouses,  some  designs  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke's,  of  a 
rich  Gothic  pattern,  executed  in  variegated  marble,  so  that  when 
one  was  standing  opposite  the  light,  the  design  was  entirely  lost; 
and  even  with  a  side  light  the  design  was  very  little  better 
seen. 

From  the  dining-room  we  reenter  the  hall  to  the  library,  or 
study  (y),  which  might,  if  required,  be  used  for  a  breakfast- 
room.  This  is  a  small  room,  but  as  much  attention  should  be 
bestowed  upon  its  effect  as  upon  that  of  the  others ;  and  the 
ceiling  should  show  some  of  the  beams.  Perhaps,  by  using  the 
term  beams,  I  shall  be  understood  to  mean  those  large  unsightly 
projections  commonly  seen  in  houses  of  a  century  back ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case :  the  projections  I  mean  are  merely  intended 
to  represent  the  principal  timbers  of  the  floor  above ;  and  are  to 
be  moulded,  and  connected  with  each  other  by  small  paneling. 
I  think  the  whole  of  this  ceiling  might  be  painted  of  a  light  oak ; 
the  walls  might  be  of  any  plain  colour;  and  some  stained  glass 
might  be  used  in  the  windows.  I  will  just  go  hack  to  the 
porch,  to  show  the  relative  degrees  of  richness  by  which  I  con- 
ceive a  house  of  this  size  should  be  regulated.  The  porch 
should  be  the  simplest;  the  hall  the  next  step,  at  the  same  time 
possessing  some  of  the  characteristics  of  each  room,  so  that  the 
contrast  is  not  too  violent  when  entering  those  rooms;  the 
breakfast-room,  or  library,  the  next;  the  dmine-room  the  next; 
and  the  drawingroom  the  most  decorated  and  most  cheerful. 
These  degrees  are  best  marked  by  the  furniture;  but  they 
ought  to  be  studied  also  by  the  architect. 

The  basement  plan  requires  very  few  remarks.  First,  all 
drains  should  be  outside  the  house,  and  in  such  situations  as  to 
be  easily  accessible ;  the  area  round  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  basement  dry,  should  be  at  least  1  fL  below  the 
kitchen  floor,  and  should  be  covered  with  Yorkshire  paving, 
except  where  light  was  required ;  and  the  walls  should  be  buut 
battering,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  pressing  them  in.  The 
kitchen  floor  should  be  boarded,  and  all  the  others  paved  with 
stone,  tiles,  or  bricks.  Stone  is  best  for  the  floor  of  the  wash- 
house  and  pantry,  and  for  the  passage ;  and  it  should  be  laid 
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upon  brick  witbs.  A  free  circulation  of  air  should  be  admitted 
under  the  floor  and  paving,  by  means  of  air-bricks,  which  would 
prevent  what  is  called  dry  rot  in  the  timbers,  and  damp  from 
rising  in  the  walls. 

The  details  of  the  basenient  plan  (^.  184.)  are  as  follows : — 
a  is  the  kitchen  ;  b^  the  washhouse  and  scidlery ;  c,  the  pan- 
try;  (^  the  wine-cellar ;  e^  the  coal-cellar ;  f^  the  wood-cellar ;  g, 
the  back  entrance ;  A,  the  area  under  the  veranda ;  iii^  the  area 
round  the  house. 

The  chamber  plan  {Jig.  185.)  shows  four  bed-rooms,  &c. 
The  windows  to  these  rooms  are  hung  folding,  and  open  on 
balconies,  which  are  seen  in  the  elevations. 

Balconies  are  delightful  additions  to  a  bed-room :  they  also 

S've  a  cheerful  effect  to  the  exterior  of  the  house ;  and,  when 
rnished  with  plants,  nothing  is  more  delightful,  I  think,  than 
opening  the  window  directly  you  get  out  of  bed,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  fresh  air  and  the  sweet  scent  of  the  flowers  at  the 
same  time.  These  balconies  may  either  be  formed  in  the 
usual  manner,  with  stone  balustrades,  as  shown  in  the  eleva- 
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or  they  may  have  stone  pedestals  at  the  aiigleS)  and 
between  filled  in  with  iron  railing,  supporting  a 
cap  of  stone,  as  shown  in  J!g.  186* 
The  pedestals  would  be  proper  places 
for  vases,  flower-pots,  or  even  figures 
if  they  were  in  ratting  postures :  but, 
as  many  stone  or  artificial  stone  figures 
would  not  agree  with  this  brick  building, 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  their  in- 
186  troduction. 

The  attic  plan  (J!g.  187.)  shows  two  rooms  in  the  tower,  and 
the  roofs,  gutters,  and  chimney-stacks.  The  roofs  should  be 
covered  wiw  large  slates ;  and,  when  they  are  new,  if  they  were 
stained  with  oil  Ume  and  lampblack  so  as  to  take  off  the  raw- 
ness of  their  material,  they  might  be  made  to  harmonise  with  the 
walls.  Time  is  the  best  stainer ;  but,  as  harmony  is  as  requisite 
to  architecture  as  it  is  to  music,  we  must  study  to  obtain  it 
artificially,  if  we  cannot  get  it  naturally. 
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Attic  Plan, 

The  ridges,  hips,  and  valleys  of  the  roof  must  be  covered  with 
lead.  If  there  were  any  tiles  of  a  better  form  and  colour  than 
the  plain  and  pan  tiles,  and  of  a  neutral  character,  I  should  prefer 
tile  covering ;  but  our  tile-makers  never  think  of  producing  any 
thing  new,  unless  they  have  an  order  to  do  so ;  and  they  are 
content  to  get  their  money  by  the  old  and  well-known  forms, 
without  attempting  to  stretch  their  imaginations  or  their  purse- 
strings  for  new  ones. 

Externally,  the  house  should  be  built  with  brick*  I  men- 
tioned before  that  seconds  would  be  best  for  facings;  but  I 
should  not  object  to  good  stocks  of  an  even  colour.  The  dress- 
ings should  be  with  white  bricks :  these  may  be  placed  in  an 
endless  variety  of  forms,  without  cutting,  and  would  produce 
a  good  effect  of  light  and  shade.  All  the  cornices  should  be 
white  bricks.  The  corona  might  be  of  slate,  or  York  pavings 
stone;  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  roofs  of  the  porch  and 
balconies  before  described :  but  the  slate  or  stone  made  use  of 
must  be  throated^  so  that  the  water  may  drop  off..  The  under 
side  of  the  corona  should  be  coloured}  if  it  is  slate,  to  resemble 
the  white  bricks ;  the  top  would  not  be  of  so  much  consequence* 
A  great  projection  is  the  principal  thing  to  be  sought  for,  to  pro^ 
duce  a  good  effect :  the  means  of  obtaining  it  are  not  alwavs  of 
consequence;  therefore,  slate  or  stone  coronee  in  thin  slabs, 
if  not  too  finely  tooled,  or  any  other  material  sufficiendv  dura- 
ble, would  produce   broad  masses  of  light  and  shade  at  a 
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small  expense,  and  equal  in  pictorial  effect  to  the  richest  and 
finest  wrought  cornice  in  expensive  marble.  Bricks,  for  the 
same  reason,  when  properly  managed,  even  without  cutting,  can 
be  made  ornamental ;  and  they  are  our  own  material,  and  most 
durable ;  that  is,  the  best  bricks  of  the  present  day  :  then  why 
should  we  reject  them  in  ordinary  buildings,  or,  rather,  disguise 
them  with  cement,  which,  in  a  very  few  years,  frequently  cracks 
and  peels  off?  Cement  is  excellent  for  using  instead  of  mortar; 
but  it  does  not  adhere  well  to  brickwork,  unless  it  is  the  very 
best,  and  then  it  is  almost  as  dear  as  stone :  but  for  ornamental 
works  nothing  could  be  better ;  in  some  instances  it  is  even  bet- 
ter than  stone.  Wyatt's,  for  chimney  moulds,  balusters,  vases, 
fountains,  &c.,  and  paving,  has  been  found  better  than  Yorkshire 
stone.  Austin's  cement,  also,  is  capable  of  producing  the  same 
articles. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  make  many  observations  on  the  eleva- 
tions :  I  think  they  tell  their  own  tale  ;  and  a  close  examination 
will  clearly  show  the  manner  of  the  construction  and  effect. 

Fig.  188.  shows  the  north-west  elevation,  or  the  entrance  front, 
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be  placed  herring-bone-wise,  if  thought  advisable.  It  may  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  the  shrubbery  is  not  shown  in  these 
elevations,  as  it  would  be  according  to  the  plan  of  the  ground, 
the  object  being,  here,  to  show  the  building  divested  of  all  orna- 
mental planting. 

In  this  and  the  other  elevations,  the  balconies  are  represented 
with  stdne  balustrades ;  but,  if  it  should  be  thought  preferable, 
they  may  have  light  iron  railings,  &c.,  as  shown  in  fig.  186.  p.  507. 

Fig.  189.  shows  the  south-west  elevation.  In  this  front  is  shown 
the  chimney-stack  from  the  kitchen,  drawingroom,  and  bed- 
room ;  also  the  window  over  the  drawingroom  fireplace,  and  a 
gai'den  seat     This  front  is  seen  from  the  flower-garden. 

Fig.  190.  is  the  south-east  elevation.  In  this  front  is  shown  the 
corona,  continued  through  to  form  a  covering  to  the  landing :  it 
is  supported  by  cast-iron  brackets.  The  entrance  door  has  a 
plate  of  looking-glass  in  the  place  of  a  fan-light :  this  should  be 
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fixed  at  such  an  angle  as  to  reflect  the  lawn  and  distant  scenery, 
and  to  be  seen  when  ascending  the  steps.  This  would  always 
be  an  interesting  object,  as  it  would  be  confined  within  a  frame, 
and  thus  form  a  living  picture  more  perfect  than  when  the  eye 
is  left  to  range  from  place  to  place. 

Fig.  191.  is  the  north-east  front.  In  this  front,  over  the  study 
window,  is  a  tablet,  in  which  an  appropriate  inscription  might  be 
placed,  or  the  founder's  arms.  This  tablet  is  instead  of  a  window, 
which  would  have  been  most  inconvenient  here,  as  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the  chamber  plan,  besides  admitting  too  much 
light  into  the  room.  In  this  elevation  I  have  omitted  the 
chimney  shafts  at  the  other  end,  as  they  would  be  seen  only  at 
a  great  distance,  and  in  a  particular  situation. 

To  make  the  building  fire-proof,  or,  at  least,  nearly  so,  the 
divisions  of  the  rooms  should  be  in  brickwork,  the  stairs  should  be 
of  stone,  and  the  balusters  and  handrail  iron :  there  would  then 
be  very  little  for  fire  to  communicate  with,  as  the  principal  con- 
ductors are  generally  found  to  be  the  hollow  wooden  partitions 
and  the  wooden  stairs.    Ceilings,  if  well  plastered,  are  not  likely 
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but,  with  careful  building,  and  tolerably  careful  servants,  no  very 
serious  accidents  could  occur.  Houses,  to  be  made  perfectly  fire- 
proof, would  be  attended  with  very  considerable  expense.  —  E. 
B,  Lamb,     Henrietta  Street,  Brunswick  Square** 

A  Villa  of  an  Acre  and  a  Half,  with  an  irregular  Outline.  — 
This  design,  of  which  we  give  only  aground  plan  (fig.  192.) 
is  by  Mr.  Rutger,  and  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the 
kitchen-garden  may  be  disposed,  where  there  is  not  room  to  lay 
it  out  as  a  regular  figure.  "  The  wing,"  Mr.  Rutger  observes, 
^'on  the  right  of  the  house  (a),  supposed  to  be  hidden  by  tall 
shrubs,  is  a  part  of  the  offices,  and  may  be  entered  firom  the  stable- 
yard  at  b.  Adjoining  the  stable  and  yard  (c),  at  the  north-east 
corner,  are  the  laundry  and  yard  (d\  a  part  of  the  building  of 
which  may  be  fitted  up  for  a  small  brewhouse.  The  whole  of 
these  offices  is  supposed  to  be  hidden  from  the  house,  by  the 
shrubbery  (e  e)  in  front  of  the  yard.    The  approach  to  the  house  is 
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by  a  lodge  entrance  {f\  which  passes  on  to  the  stable-yard  (c). 
Adjoining  to  the  stables  is  the  melon-ground  {g) ;  and  adjoining 
the  melon-ground  are,  the  gardener's  room  {h)^  potting-shed  (t), 
and  stock-hole  (k)  to  the  forcing-house  (/)  beyond,  at  the  west 
end  of  which  is  another  stock-hole  {m).  On  turning  to  the 
right  from  the  south-west  front,  there  is  a  green-house  (n) ; 
and,  on  passing  through  it,  you  may  enter  the  kitchen-garden 
(<?)  ;  or,  skirting  the  lawn  by  a  walk  (/?),  you  may  proceed  to  a 
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kind  of  wilderness  shrubbery,  in  which  there  are  two  circles 
(r  r),  to  be  appropriated  either  for  resting-places,  or  articles  for 
embellishment.  In  this  shrubbery,  a  small  piece  of  water  (s)  is 
introduced ;  and  there  is  also  a  small  piece  of  water  {t)  towards 
the  farther  end  of  the  lawi^  The  dark  line  {u  u)^  the  length, 
and  through  nearly  the  centre,  of  the  kitchen-garden,  is  a  wall 
with  a  southern  aspect,  intended  for  fruit  trees ;  there  being  no 
convenience  for  a  length  of  wall  in  any  other  way.'* 

Remarks.  In  this  design,  a  small  piece  of  ground  is  made 
the  most  o^  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  a  single  feature  intro- 
duced which  is  either  arbitrary,  fanciful,  or  extravagant  The 
house  fronts  the  south-west,  which,  though  not  so  desirable  an 
aspect  as  the  south-east,  is  yet  the  best  which  the  situation 
affords.  The  range  of  offices,  &c^  from  v  to  m,  is  well  con- 
trived, not  only  to  give  shelter  to  the  grounds  within  from  the 
north  winds,  but  to  serve  as  a  boundary  fence,  and  thus  save  the 
expense  of  wall,  or  other  boundary.  The  mode  of  procuring 
a  fruit-wall  with  a  southern  exposure  (u  u)  is  ingenious,  and 
serves,  also,  to  throw  the  kitchen-garden  into  something  like 
regular  forms;  but  we  think  it  might  have  been  farther  im- 
proved by  continuing  a  wall  from  w  to  x,  which  would  have  had 
an  eastern  exposure  on  one  side,  and  a  western  one  on  the 
other ;  and,  what  is  equal  to,  or,  in  our  opinion,  even  surpasses, 
these  advantages,  it  would  have  thrown  a  shapeless  piece  of  ground 
into  a  more  regular  form,  and  added  to  the  variety  of  the  whole 
place,  by  giving,  as  it  were,  an  additional  scene.  A  portion  of 
the  stable-court,  fromy  to^,  might,  perhaps,  be  fenced  off  as  a 
poultry-yard;  and  there  might  be  a  communication  from  this 
yard  to  the  public  road,  through  the  boundary  fence  of  the 
stable-court  (c)  and  laundry-court  {d).  These  communications 
need  be  nothing  more  than  holes  in  the  walls,  6  or  8  inches 
wide,  and  12  or  15  inches  high,  with  shutters  for  closing  at 
night  In  some  suburban  situations,  however,  poultry  can  be 
had  at  so  reasonable  a  rate,  that,  unless  as  a  matter  of  amuse- 
ment or  taste,  it  is  not  worth  while  making  arrangements  for 
keeping  fowls.  Finally,  thb  design  shows  that  the  irregularly  of 
a  piece  of  ground,  which  is  to  be  formed  into  a  country  resi- 
dence, is  a  circumstance  seldom  or  never  to  be  regretted. 

A  Villa  of  7W  jlcres  and  a  Half,  in  an  irregular  Outline. — 
This  design  (^.  19S.),  also  by  Mr.  Rutger,  is  of  the  same 
general  character  as  the  last  '*  The  house  is  approached  by  a 
Kxige  entrance  (a),  which  passes  on  to  the  stable-yard  (b) ;  and 
the  house  has  a  colonnade  at  the  carriage  aitrance.  There  is  a 
private  entrance  (c)  from  the  road,  for  the  domestics,  which  com* 
municates  with  the  office  yards  and  the  back  entrance.  The 
yards  and  buildings  at  the  east  c^  the  stables  are  intended  tx 
the  poultry-court  (d),  laundry,  brewhoose,  &c.  {e\  which  are 
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supposed  to  be  shut  out  of  view  from  the  house  by  the  shrub- 
bery. Adjoinmg  to  the  stable-yard,  on  the  west,  is  the  frame- 
ground  {'/),  with  erections  at  the  back  for  the  gardener's  room, 
potting-shed,  &€. ;  from  this  you  enter  the  kitchen-garden  (^), 
in  which  stands   a   range   of  forcing-houses  (A).      From  the 
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south-west  fronts  on  turning  to  the  right,  you  approach  a  green- 
house, or  conservatory  (i),  from  which  may  be  gained  ad- 
mittance to  the  frame-ground ;  or,  by  returning  to  the  lawn,  the 
walks  will  lead  to  different  compartments  of  the  shrubbery 
garden,  and  also  to  the  principal  entrance  to  the  kitchen- 
garden.  At  the  south-west  extremity  is  supposed  to  be  a  small 
mount,  on  which  is  a  rotunda,  meant  for  a  prospect  tower  {k). 
On  the  right  is  a  circle  (/),  where  a  statue  may  be  placed ; 
and  on  the  left  is  a  rivulet,  which  is  widened  in  passing 
through  the  first  glade  of  lawn,  and,  bevond  the  bridge  (m),  is 
enlarged  into  a  pond ;  at  the  back  of  which,  and  on  the  verge 
of  one  of  the  walks,  is  placed  the  summer-house  (n). 

^^In  places  of  this  description,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark, 
that  it  should  be  the  study  of  the  artist  to  hide  the  view,  as 
much  as  possible,  of  one  walk  from  another,  by  shrubs  pr  clumps, 
and  particularly  those  that  run  nearly  parallel  or  opposite  to 
each  other.'' 

Bemarks.  On  the  supposition  that  this  design  is  laid  out  on 
a  perfectly  level  sur&ce,  it  will  require  some  care  and  skill  to 
prevent  the  walks  from  appearing  too  conspicuous  from  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  house ;  but,  if  we  suppose  that  the  ground 
slopes  from  the  house  to  the  farther  extremity,  where  the  pro- 
spect tower  stands,  then  the  walks  will  not  only  be  wholly  unseen, 
from  the  house,  but,  from  their  curvilinear  direction,  it  would 
be  more  easy  for  a  pedestrian  to  descend  from  the  house  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  grounds,  and  also  to  reascend,  than  if  they  were 
conducted  directly  up  and  down  the  slope.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule,  that,  in  all  grounds  which  have  the 
surface  in  the  slightest  degree  steep,-  the  walks  should  be  as 
much  as  possible  across  the  slopes,  rather  than  in  their  direction. 
A  very  steep  hill  can  only  be  ascended  with  ease  by  a  zigzag 
walk,  like  the  road  over  the  Simplon  in  miniature;  by  a  ser- 
pentine walk ;  or  by  walks  composed  of  segments  of  circles, 
like  those  laid  down  by  Mr.  Rutger  in  the  plan  before  us. 

A  Villa  of  Three  Acres^  with  an  Outline  nearly  regular. — 
In  this  design  {J^s.  194.  and  I95.)f  Mr.  Rutger  informs  us, 
^the  house  is  approached  by  a  lodge  entrance  (a),  and  the 
area  in  front  presents  an  oval :  the  carriage  road  to  the  stables 
{b)  is  from  the  road  at  the  north-east  comer  (c).  At  the  north 
end  of  the  house  are  the  yards  and  buildings  for  the  different 
offices,  to  be  appropriated  as  it  may  be  found  expedient ;  all  of 
which  may  be  entered  from  the  road  c,  which  leads  from  the 
main  road  to  the  stables.  On  the  west  of  the  stables  is  a  range 
of  forcing-houses  (e?),  with  potting-shed,  &c.,  and  gardener's 
room.  At  the  back,  and  farther  on,  is  the  frame-ground  {e), 
from  which  the  kitchen-garden  {/')  is  entered ;  where  there  is  a 
pond,  and  also  a  cross  wall,  to  give  more  room  for  fruit  trees. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  access  to  all  these  departments, 
from  the  stable-yard  {b)^  for  the  convenience  of  carting  in  dung 
&c. ;  and,  also,  that  the  offices  and  yards  appertaining  to  them 
are  all  shut  out  of  view  from  the  house  by  shrubs.  On  turning 
to  the  right  from  the  west  front  of  the  house,  a  walk  (g)  b 
opened  to  the  stable-yard ;  and,  farther  on,  a  walk  {k)  leads  into 
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the  forcing-house  department  (d).  The  principal  entrance  to 
the  kitchen-garden  (f )  is  in  the  centre,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
shrubbery.  There  is  a  pond  with  a  fountain  {k)  on  the  lawn, 
and,  opposite  to  it,  a  summer-house  (/)•  On  the  south  there  is  a 
side  walk,  which  leads  to  a  small  flower-garden  (m),  enclosed  by 
a  shrubbery,  with  a  reading-room  (n) ;  and,  on  the  north,  nearly 
opposite,  is  a  conservatory  (o),  and  an  oval  clump  at  its  front 
on  the  lawn,  with  a  walk  to  communicate  from  the  carriage 
entrance." 

Bemarks.  A  very  good  idea  of  the  general  efiPect  of  this 
residence  is  given  by  the  isometrical  viciw  (J%.  195.)j  by  Mr. 
Robertson;  in  which  also  a  portion  of  a  villa  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  is  shown.  In  this  view,  and  in  others  of  the 
same  kind,  only  a  few  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  exhibited, 
because,  to  have  put  in  as  many  as  actually  should  exist  in 
such  a  place,  would  have  created  confiision,  and  defeated  the 
object  in  view,  viz.  that  of  giving  a  palpable  idea  of  the  general 
effect  of  the  plan.  It  may  be  observed,  that,  though  a  first-rate 
house,  and  the  requisite  offices  to  such  a  house,  are  shown  in  this 
design,  yet  the  disposition  of  the  grounds  is  equally  adapted 
for  a  house  of  a  much  more  humble  description.  That  before  us 
is  calculated  for  a  person  having  from  1000/.  to  1500L  a  year; 
but,  by  substituting  a  cottace,  with  only  a  poultry-yard,  stable, 
and  gig-house,  for  the  mansion  and  offices,  it  would  be  rendered 
fit  for  a  person  having  a  clear  income  of  from  500L  to  7 SOL  a 
year,  who  would  act  as  his  own  head  gardener. 

A  Villa  of  Three  Acres  and  a  Halfi  on  a  level  Surface^  with  a 
First-rate  House.  —  For  this  design  {Jigs.  196, 197.)  we  are  also 
indebted  to  Mr.  Rutger.  '^  The  house  is  approached  firom  the 
south-west  by  a  lodge  entrance  (a),  and,  as  the  road  indicates,  the 
carriage  returns  to  the  stables  on  the  north-east  of  the  premises. 
The  coach-house  (&),  in  this  design,  is  detached  from  the  stables, 
at  the  back  of  which  is  a  yard  (c),  which  may  be  made  available 
for  the  dung,  and,  also,  for  compost  for  the  frame  and  forcing 
departments.  In  the  fihune-ground  (d),  adjoining  to  the  stable- 
yard,  k  a  row  of  sheds,  for  the  gardener's  room,  and  other 
purposes.  The  forcing-houses  {e)  are  at  the  back  of  the  frames, 
separated  by  a  yew  hedge  (y*),  which  also  divides  the  firame- 
ground  from  the  kitchen-garden  (g),  which  is  walled  on  three 
sides,  with  an  irregular  sUp  {h)  round  as  fieir  as  the  walls  and 
forcing-houses  extend.  The  offices  (i)  are  placed  at  the  south 
end  of  the  house,  and  hidden  by  a  shrubbery,  through  which 
there  are  a  back  entrance  {k\  and  also  a  walk  (/)  to  communicate 
with  the  out-door  offices,  such  as  the  laundry  (m),  poultry-court 
(n),  brewhouse,  &c  (o),  of  all  of  which  the  view  is  supposed  to 
be  hidden  from  the  bouse  by  the  shrubs  which  form  the  boun- 
dary of  the  oval  area  at  the  east  front    The  north  end  of  the 
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building  (p)  is  supposed  to  be  the  drawingroom,  from  which  a 
covered  way  (q)  leads  to  a  conservatory  (r),  in  front  of  which  is 
a  flower-garden,  which  may  be  enterea  either  from  the  covered 
way,  or  from  the  conservatory.  From  the  covered  way,  on  the 
right,  a  walk  (5)  leads  out  to  an  aviary  (/),  and  to  a  compartment 
for  fancy  fowls,  ducks,  &c.  {u)j  in  which  there  is  a  building  {v) 
to  be  appropriated  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  proprietor. 
On  leaving  the  flower-garden,  and  turning  to  the  right,  the  walk 
leads  through  a  covered  way  (w),  wherein  is  a  seat,  and  opposite 
to  it  a  piece  of  water.  Proceeding  onward,  a  summer-house  (x) 
is  approached,  situated  so  as  to  have  a  view  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  narrow  lawn  at  its  front*^ 

Tke  Conservatory.  The  ingenious  manner  in  which  the  conser- 
vatory is  made  to  front  the  south,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
nected with  the  house  by  the  covered  way,  is  worthy  of  notice. 
This  covered  way  might  be  greatly  increased  in  interest,  if  the 
roof  were  glazed,  and  movable  sashes  were  adapted  to  the  spaces 
between  the  supports  in  front  These  sashes  might  be  taken 
out,  and  those  of  the  roof  taken  off*,  in  the  summer  time,  and 
used  for  covering  beds  of  cucumbers  and  melons.  A  part  of  the 
floor  of  this  covered  way,  next  the  back  wall,  should  then  be 
formed  into  a  bed  for  plants,  and  might  contain  a  very  fine  assem- 
blage of  such  of  the  Australian  and  Chinese  or  Japan  shrubs  as 
bloom  during  winter  or  in  early  spring,  or  Cape  heaths.  The 
pathway  need  not,  in  such  a  narrow  building,  be  above  3  ft.  broad; 
and  it  should  be  carried  alons  the  front  of  the  structure,  in  order 
that  the  eye  may  look  on  the  best  side  of  the  plants,  which  is 
always  the  side  next  the  light  Against  each  support,  in  front,  a 
creeper  may  be  planted,  and  trained  up  it  and  across  the  rafler 
to  the  back  wall.  A  long,  narrow,  and  not  very  high,  conserva- 
tory of  this  kind  is,  doubUess,  less  grand  and  imposing  than  one 
of  larger  dimensions,  a  view  down  the  middle  of  which  is  seen 
from  one  of  the  living-rooms;  but  it  is  calculated  to  afford  much 
more  enjoyment  to  the  lover  of  plants,  as  well  as  much  more 
variety  to  the  general  observer ;  because  each  plant  is,  as  it  were, 
passed  before  him  in  succession.  The  difference  in  the  enjoy- 
ment produced  by  a  long,  narrow,  and  comparatively  low,  winding 
green-house  or  conservatory,  like  the  covered  way  shown  in  the 
isometrical  view  {J!g.  197.),  and  that  produced  by  a  rectangular 
one  of  large  dimensions,  such  as  those  commonly  appended  to 
first-rate  mansions,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  at  all  understood ; 
or,  at  least,  not  to  be  sufficiently  impressed  on  the  minds  of  pro- 
prietors of  suburban  residences.  The  object  with  such  persons, 
when  they  propose  to  construct  a  green-house  or  conservatory,  is 
to  have  one  which  shall  be  considered  large ;  and,  hence,  the  fear 
of  the  expense  oflen  deters  them  from  enjoying  this  innocent 
luxury.  Now,  a  large  conservatory,  if  it  is  architectural,  forms 
a  very  handsome  appendage  to  a  house ;  but,  if  it  is  not  archi- 
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tectural,  it  injures  the  efiect  of  the  house,  by  its  resemblance  to 
the  common  shed-like  forcing-houses  of  the  kitchen-garden  or 
of  a  nursery.  This  last  kind  of  conservatory  or  green-house 
attached  to  a  house  is,  therefore,  a  deformity,  rather  than  a 
beauty ;  while  the  other,  though  it  is  a  grand  architectural  ap- 
pendage, is  only  adapted  to  first-rate  mansions.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  long  narrow  conservatory,  such  as  we  have  described, 
is,  equally  adapted  to  the  cottage  and  to  the  mansion ;  and  it 
costs  much  less  in  proportion  to  the  space  enclosed  than  the  large 
structure ;  while  the  plants,  being  nearer  to  the  light,  arrive  at 
greater  perfection,  and,  being  nearer  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
are  seen  to  greater  advantage.  Another  advantage  of.  a  long 
narrow  conservatory  is,  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  win- 
dows of  the  house ;  because,  being  narrow,  it  requires  but  a  small 
portion  of  wall  for  it  to  abut  against,  and  may  proceed  from  any 
door  or  living-room  window  that  may  be  convenient. 

Remarks,  This  is  a  very  handsome  and  well-arranged  design, 
suitable  for  a  person  having  an  income  of  from  1500/.  to  2000/. 
a  year ;  or  with  a  cottage  dwelling,  and  appropriate  appendages, 
for  a  lover  of  quiet  and  retirement,  having  from  750/.  to  1000/. 
a  year.  The  apparent  extent  of  this  place  might  be  greatly 
increased  by  connecting  the  walk  at  y  with  that  at  2;  by  a 
tunnel;  but  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  this  will 
depend  very  much  on  the  dryness  of  the  subsoil.  The  extent 
of  the  walks  might,  also,  be  considerably  increased,  by  con- 
ducting one  from  x^  over  or  under  the  approach  road  near 
the  entrance,  and  leading  it  round  the  kitchen-garden  oif  a 
glade  of  turf  properly  furnished  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
so  in  a  tunnel,  under  the  road  to  the  offices,  to  z.  Of  course, 
this  arrangement  would  diminish  the  extent,  and  vary  the  posi- 
tion, of  the  kitchen-garden ;  and  it  would  require  such  an  ar- 
rangement to  be  made  at  /,  ^,  and  /,  as  not  to  have  a  tunnel 
longer  than  three  or  four  yards.  All  this,  and  many  other 
arrangements  of  the  kind,  might  be  effected  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  produce  a  very  striking  result,  provided  the  subsoil 
were  thoroughly  dry,  and  a  little  extra  expense  not  objected  to. 
In  short,  it  may  be  held  as  an  axiom,  in  laying  out  suburban 
gardens  of  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  20  acres  and  upwards, 
that  their  apparent  extent  to  the  stranger  walking  through  them 
may  be  doubled  or  trebled  by  judicious  tunneling  in  some  places, 
and  carrying  the  road  or  walk  over  bridges,  through  a  ruin  or 
rockwork,  or  under  an  arcade  or  trellis-work,  in  others.  Im- 
provements of  this  kind  cannot  be  shown  with  much  effect  on 
paper ;  but  in  reality,  when  judiciously  executed,  they  have  the 
effect  of  enchantment. 

A  Villa  of  Four  Acresy  witk  a  regular  Outline.  —  This  villa 
{Jigs.  1 98.  and  1 99.)  is  also  by  Mr.  Rutger.    "  The  lodge  entrance 
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(a)  is  at  the  north-east  corner :  the  road  forms  a  sweep  to  the 
house,  and  passes  on  to  the  stables^  at  the  south-east  comer. 
The  stable-yard  (A)  contains  the  stables,  coach-house,  and  brew- 
house  ;  at  the  north  of  which  is  placed  the  laundry,  with  its 
drying-yard  {c).  At  the  back  of  the  stable-court  is  a  yard,  in  which 
are  a  place  for  the  dung  {d)^  a  piggery  (e),  and  a  mushroom-shed 
(y).  The  portion  of  the  yard  which  contains  the  mushroom- 
shed  may  be  parted  off  at  pleasure  in  a  line  with  the  coach- 
house, as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  g,  and  may,  at  the  same 
time,  form  a  place  for  compost,  or  for  mixing  and  turning  dung. 
In  the  yard  adjoining,  south  of  the  frame-ground  (h\  is  the. gar- 
dener's room  (/),  which  may  be  available,  also,  if  made  large 
enough,  for  a  fruit,  seed,  and  onion-room.  The  melon-ground  {h) 
is  supposed  to  contain  three  ranges  of  frames  and  a  pit  {j\  and 
also  a  forcing-house  (k)  at  the  back.  There  is  another  forcing- 
house  in  the  kitchen-garden,  contiguous  to  the  frame*ground, 
at  /.  The  kitchen-garden  (m)  has  a  wall  all  round  it,  and  slips  on 
both  sides  and  at  one  end.  The  walk  at  ;i,  on  entering  the  pre- 
mises, immediately  on  the  left  of  the  lodge  entrance,  is  intended 
for  the  domestics,  and  communicates  with  the  laundry  and 
stables,  and  it  is  also  meant  as  a  back  entrance  to  the  house. 

**  On  the  lawn  of  the  entrance  front  is  a  piece  of  water,  with  a 
walk  round,  communicating  at  each  end  with  the  coach  road. 
Proceeding  from  the  western  front  to  the  right,  you  may  enter 
the  flower-garden  (o),  in  which  there  is  a  conservatory  {p) ;  or, 
by  leaving  the  flower-garden  on  the  right,  you  are  led  on  by 
different  walks,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  At  the  north-west 
comer  are  a  piece  of  water  (q)  and  a  summer-house  (r).  In  the 
centre,  on  the  west,  is  a  seat  (s) ;  and  at  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  pleasure-ground  is  another  structure  (/),  in  front  of  which 
there  is  an  oval  (u),  intended  either  for  a  small  bowling-green,  or 
for  any  other  purpose.  Proceeding  onwards,  you  come  to  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  kitchen-garden  on  the  right  {v) ;  and  on 
the  left  is  a  bridge  (w\  leading  over  a  piece  of  water  to  the  oval 
(x)  at  the  western  front,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  circle  (^), 
for  a  fountain,  statue,  or  large  vase. 

**  In  a  place  of  this  extent,  a  good  collection  of  choice  trees  and 
shrubs  might  be  introduced  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  whole 
might  almost  be  considered  as  an  arboretum;  and  the  line  of 
shrubs,  which  is  placed  to  hide  the  kitchen-garden,  might  be 
converted  into  an  American  border.'' 

Remarks  applicable  to  the  Six  preceding  Designs.^The  surface 
of  the  ground,  in  all  these  designs,  is  supposed  to  be  even,  and 
for  the  most  part  flat ;  in  consequence  of  which,  there  can  be  no 
difficultv  in  laying  out  the  roads  and  walks  in  any  direction 
which  the  designer  may  think  suitable.  It  may  be  asked,  then, 
by  what  leading  circumstance  the  designer   b  influenced  in 
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tracinff  the  lines  for  the  roads  and  walks,  as  shown  in  these 
plans?  Is  it  arbitrary,  depending  on  his  particular  taste;  or  is 
it  guided  by  some  circumstance  in  the  situation,  the  wants  of 
the  proprietor,  and  the  means  which  he  places  at  the  disposal  of 
the  artist  ? 

To  these  questions  we  answer,  that  all  the  main  features,  in 
laying  out  a  place,  are  indicated  by  certain  circumstances,  either 
peculiar  to  the  situation,  or  peculiar  to  the  wants  and  means  of 
the  intended  occupier.     For  example,  the  situation  of  the  en* 
trance  lodge  is  determined  by  the  point  or  side  of  the  estate  on 
which  it  touches  the  public  road.     If  the  road  touches  on  only 
one  point,  there  is,  of  course,  no  choice;  but,  if  it  borders  the  es* 
tate  on  one  or  more  sides,  then  a  point  is  chosen  for  the  entrance 
which  it  is  considered  may  be  most  convenientforuse^and  may  show 
the  place  off  to  visiters  entering  by  it  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
The  distance  at  which  the  house  is  placed  from  the  public  road, 
and  its  position  relatively  to  the  boundary  fence  on  every  side, 
depend  chiefly,  \^here  the  surface  is  even,  on  the  extent  of  the 
ground,  but  partly  also  on  its  form ;  whether  it  extends  in  length 
or  breadth,  and  whether  the  boundary  is  very  irregular,  or 
tolerably  regular.     Something,  also,  depends  on   the  style  in 
which  the  occupant  intends  to  live.     Where  there  are  no  horses 
or  carriages,  and  but  few  servants  are  kept,  labour  is  saved  by 
having  the  house  near  the  road;  but,  even  in  this  case,  if  the 
family  had  but  few  visiters,  and  were  devoted  to  their  garden, 
placing  the  house  in  the  interior  of  the  property  would  be  more 
suitable.  The  situation  of  the  house  is  also  influenced  by  the  room 
which  requires  to  be  found  for  the  offices  and  kitchen-garden  ; 
and,  also,  by  the  proper  aspect  which  the  fronts  of  the  house  ought 
to  have ;  that  for  the  garden  or  living-room  front  bemg  generally 
the  south-east  or  south-west     The  number  and  direction  of  the 
walks  are  in  a  great  measure  determined  by  the  outline  of  the 
ground.  In  all  small  places,  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  long  a  walk 
as  can  be  got,  for  the  sake  of  recreation ;  and  the  longest  walk  is 
necessarily  that  which  follows  the  boundary.  Hence,  almost  every 
place,  whether  large  or  small,  has  a  walk  round  it.  The  walks  in 
the  interior  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  place.     In  the  smallest 
residence,  one  is  required  from  the  house  to  the  kitchen*garden ; 
and  a  walk  round  the  outside  of  the  latter  b  found  convenient 
for  culture,  as  well  as  an  a^eeable  place  for  recreation.     Any 
other  walks  than  one  round  the  boundary,  and  another  round 
the  kitchen-garden,  and  connected  with  the  out-door  offices,  must 
depend  on  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  situation  or  the  occu- 
pier.    If  there  are  great  natural  inequalities  of  surface,  a  piece 
of  natural  rock  or  natural  water,  a  walk  may  be  conducted  so 
as  to  show  them  to  advantage ;  and,  if  the  occupier  is  wealthy,  and 
disposed  to  make  the  most  of  the  situation,  he  may  create  hills, 
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hollows,  and  other  inequalities,  form  rocks  and  water,  and  erect 
buildings  at  pleasure ;  to  all  which  objects  walks  are  either  re- 
quired, or  may  be  legitimately  introduced. 

The  plantations  necessary  to  form  a  small  residence  are,  in 
the  same  manner,  guided  by  reason  in  all  that  relates  to  general 
effect ;  and  in  detail  they  depend  on  the  taste  and  means  of  the 
intended  occupier.     Trees  are  wanted  throughout  the  grounds 
to  connect  one  object  with  another ;  to  unite  Uie  house  with  the 
offices,  and  partially  to  conceal  the  latter ;  and  to  unite  the  place 
as  a  whole  with  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  with  the 
adjoining  scenery.     Trees  are  also  required  for  shade,  and  for 
shelter.     Shrubs  are,  in  this  sense,  to  be  considered  as  included 
under  trees.     They  are  wanted  for  thickening  masses  and  screens 
so  that  they  may  not  be  seen  through,  and  also  for  sheltering  and, 
in  some  cases,  shading,  herbaceous  plants ;  and,  in  the  form  of 
hedges,  they  serve  for  subdividing  compartments.   So  far  the  use 
of  trees  and  shrubs  is  guided  by  common  sense ;  the  next  point  is, 
to  determine  the  choice  of  species  and  varieties,  which  is  in  part 
determined  by  common  sense,  and  in  part  by  the  particular  taste 
and  means  of  the  occupier.,    It  is  natural  that  the  finer  or  more 
choice  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  placed  near  the  house, 
as  the  centre  of  art  and  refinement;  and,  also,  that  evergreens 
should  abound  there,  as  being  in  our  climate  indicative  of  culture 
and  taste.     In  a  small  place,  trees  of  small  size  will  naturallv  be 
preferred  to  those  which  soon  attain  a  very  large  size,  such  as 
some  of  the  elms  and  poplars.  Trees  with  showy  flowers  or  fruit 
will  be  selected,  in  preference  to  those  which  have  the  flowers  and 
fruit  inconspicuous.     In  exposed  situations,  hardy  trees  which 
endure  the  blast  will  be  preferred  to  such  as  are  more  tender; 
and,  where  objects  are  to  be  concealed,  evergreens  will  always  be 
preferred  to  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  deciduous.  These  general 
principles  are  applicable  to  all  small  places.    The  farther  pursu- 
ance of  the  subject  belongs  to  the  particular  taste  and  means  of 
the  individual.     One  person  may  choose  to  render  his  place  a 
complete  arboretum ;  another  may  limit  himself  to  a  few  species 
of  the  more  showy  trees  and  shrubs ;   a  third  may  prefer  large 
rapid-growing  trees,  that  he  may  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  prun- 
ing or  thinning  them  for  profit;  while  a  fourth  may  give  a  pre- 
ference to  fruit  trees,  and  so  on.    There  is,  in  short,  no  end  to 
the  variations  that  may  be  introduced  in  the  planting  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  independently  altogether  of  those  beauties  which  all 
trees  and  shrubs  produce,  viz.  individual  expression  and  character 
as  pictorial  objects,  variety  and  intricacy  in  combination,  and 
botanical  interest. 

The  pieces  of  water,  in  all  these  designs,  are  liable  to  objections; 
but  these  are  partly  owing  to  the  particular  manner  in  which  the 
ground  plans  are  drawn,  and  their  very  small  scale.     If  these 
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pieces  of  water  and  the  adjoining  scenery  are  considered  as  being 
in  the  picturesque  style,  then  the  pieces  of  water  would  require  a 
considerable  addition  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  conceal  and  vary 
their  boundaries,  to  connect  them  with  the  general  scenery,  and 
to  disguise  their  poverty  of  shape.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  considered  as  gardenesque  pieces  of  water,  to  be  planted  in 
the  gardenesque  manner,  then  the  shapes  of  the  ponds  or  minia- 
ture lakes  ought  to  be  handsomer  in  themselves  than  they  now 
are,  so  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  effect,  even  without  any 
trees  and  shrubs  whatever  as  accompaniments.  At  the  same 
time  we  do  not  say  that  gardenesque  pieces  of  water  ought  to 
be  without  trees  and  shrubs ;  on  the  contrary,  they  require  this 
addition  to  display  them  to  advantage,  no  less  than  picturesque 
pieces  of  water ;  all  the  difference  being,  that  in  the  former  case 
they  must  be  added  in  a  gardenesque  manner.  The  pieces  of 
water  in  these  designs  are  not  sufficiently  handsome  to  be  ad- 
mired as  gardenesque,  and  not  sufficiently  disguised  by  trees  and 
shrubs  to  be  decidedly  picturesque ;  but  this,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  smallness  of  the 
scale,  and  the  fear  of  crowding  the  places  with  too  many  trees 
and  shrubs. 

In  a  future  page  we  shall  give  plans  of  pieces  of  water  by  them- 
selves, on  a  larger  scale,  to  illustrate,  in  a  more  definite  man- 
ner, both  the  gardenesque  and  picturesque  styles,  as  they  have 
reference  to  water. 

A  Villa  Residence  of  Two  AcreSy  wiihin  a  regular  Boundary^ 
laid  Old  in  the  Geometrical  Style.  —  The  object  in  this  case  is  to 
produce  a  splendid  efiect  at  a  moderate  expense  of  annual  keep- 
ing, but  with  no  regard  to  profit.  The  general  form  of  the 
ground  is  that  of  a  parallelogram,  and  its  disposition  is  so  clearly 
shown  in  the  isometrical  view  ( J^.  200.),  that  it  will  require  little 
or  no  description.  The  entrance  is  through  a  straight  avenue 
to  a  flight  of  steps,  which  leads  to  a  raised  platform  on  which 
the  house  stands.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  avenue  are 
double  rows  of  trees,  which  may  be  fruit-bearing  kinds, 
such  as  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum.  Beyond  these, 
on   each    side,   are    two    small  kitchen-gardens,   intended   for 

Sooseberries,  strawberries,  and  other  small  fruits,  and  for  pot- 
erbs,  tart  rhubarb,  spinach,  kidneybeans,  and  a  few  such 
vegetables  as  are  desirable  to  have  always  at  hand.  The 
house  and  these  kitchen-gardens  occupy  about  half  the  entire 
residence.  The  other  half  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  sunk 
flower-garden,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  curvilinear  beds,  bor- 
dered by  a  kerb  of  stone,  and  surrounded  by  turf.  From  the 
terrace  walks  there  are  four  descents  to  this  garden,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  double  flight  of  steps.  Each  bed  is  supposed  to  be 
planted  with  one  kind  of  herbaceous  plant,  so  as  to  produce 
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large  masses  of  colour.  The  mode  of  selecting  plants  for  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  lists  of  suitable  plants,  have  been  already  given 
(p.217.  top.  226.),  and  further  resourceswill  be  found  in  our  cata- 
logue. The  sloping  border  between  the  sunk  area  and  the  flower- 
garden  may  either  be  planted  with  low  evergreen  shrubs,  with 
roses  kept  low,  or  it  may  be  in  turf,  or  in  rockwork :  in  the 
latter  case,  it  may  be  covered  with  a  collection  of  rock  plants. 
Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  disposition  of  this  sloping  border 
would  be  to  vary  it  with  ornaments  of  box,  on  a  ground  of  turf, 
so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  architectural  moulding. 
In  the  centre  there  is  a  fountain.  In  situations  where  so  much 
turf  was  not  desirable,  the  walks  between  the  beds  might  be  of 
gravel  or  paved ;  but  they  will  produce  the  best  effect  in  turf. 

Instead  of  a  raised  terrace-walk  surrounding  this  flower- 
garden,  there  might  be  in  its  place  a  narrow  conservatory,  such 
as  that  remarkea  on  in  p.  $26. ;  in  front  of  this  conservatory,  a 
narrow  border  for  Cape  and  other  half-hardy  bulbs ;  then  a 
terrace-walk,  two  steps  lower  than  the  level  of  that  within  the 
conservatory,  with  another  narrow  border,  and  beyond  that  a 
low  parapet  wall,  ornamented  with  vases.  This  terrace-walk, 
though  not  so  high  as  that  represented  in  the  figure,  should 
still  be  at  least  5  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  flower-garden,  in 
order  that  the  spectator  may  look  down  on  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  see  the  shapes  of  the  beds.  We  have  observed,  in  a  pre- 
ceding page,  that  wherever  the  figures  forming  a  flower-garden 
are  regular  or  symmetrical,  to  be  seen  in  their  full  beauty,  the 
eye  should  be  so  elevated,  as,  when  looking  down  on  them,  to  be 
able  to  comprehend  the  entire  shape  of  each  bed.  What  the 
height  of  the  eye  ought  to  be,  to  do  this,  may  always  be  deter- 
mined beforehand,  by  ascertaining  the  width  of  the  flower- 
garden  or  symmetric^  figure,  the  distance  between  the  beds, 
and  the  position  of  the  spectator.  In  general,  the  angle  made 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  farther  edge  of  the  most  distant  bed  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectator,  should  not  be  less  than  15^;  and 
hence,  takhig  the  height  of  the  human  eye  at  5  ft,  a  square  or 
circular  symmetrical  flower-garden,  of  40  fL  in  diameter,  ought 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  walk  raised  to  the  height  of  at  least  4*|  fL 
above  its  level ;  while  a  flower-garden  of  double  the  size  ought 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  walk  9  ft.  high.  When  a  parterre  of 
symmetrical  beds  is  to  be  planted  with  low  shrub^,  such  as 
rhododendrons,  azaleas,  kalmias,  &c.  ;  the  surrounding  walk 
ought  to  be  made  higher,  in  proportion  to  the  anticipated  growth 
of  the  plants.  These  rules,  the  correctness  of  which  no  person 
of  any  experience  will,  we  think,  dispute,  show  that,  when  very 
large  spaces  are  to  be  laid  out  as  flower-gardens,  symmetrical 
figures  need  not  be  attempted,  except  near  the  walk,  where  they 
will  be  immediately  under  tlie  eye,  unless  they  are  so  situated 
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as  to  be  seen  from  different  heights.  Hence,  in  very  extensive 
designs,  such  Bsfig.  201.,  two  systems  of  symmetrical  figures  are 
adopted ;  one  near  the  margin  of  the  walk,  to  be  seen  from  the 
terrace  immediately  adjoining ;  and  the  other  in  the  centre,  to 
be  seen  from  more  elevated  and  distant  points  of  view.  If  the 
reader  will  always  bear  in  mind,  that,  to  see  any  figure  distinctly, 
the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  most  distant  points  of  it  must 
meet  the  eye  of  the  spectator  at  an  angle  of  15  ;  and  that  this 
angle  will  not  be  obtained  by  an  individual,  whose  eye  is  5  fu 
from  the  ground,  at  a  greater  distance  than  20  il«,  he  will  never 
be  at  a  loss. 

Fig.  202.  shows  the  different  heights  which  a  terrace-walk 
requires  to  be  above  the  level  of  the  flower-garden,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  garden. 


A  Suburban  Villa  of  Four  Acres,  with  a  regular  Outline.  — We 
introduce  this  design  {fig.  208.),  from  the  fertile  pencil  of  Mr, 
Rutger,  on  account  of  the  valuable  discussion  which  he  has  con- 
nected with  it  **  The  following  hints,"  Mr.  Rutger  observes, 
**  may  be  acceptable  to  such  as  have  little  experience  in  gardening. 
I  shall  commence  by  saying  a  few  words  concerning  gardeners. 

**  Gardeners  employed  in  Suburban  Gardens.  In  many  instances 
the  gardens  around  the  metropolis  are  too  small  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  gardener;  hence,  in  gardens  of  this  description,  such 
as  are  termed  jobbing  gardeners  are. employed;  among  whom, 
perhaps,  too  few  are  to  be  found  of  sufficient  judgment  to  crop 
to  advantage ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  all  the  interest  that  they 
feel  on  the  occasion  is  to  get  a  day^s  work  or  so  a  week.  In 
some  instances,  the  care  of  small  gardens  is  confided  to  a 
man  of  all  work,  who  may  have  to  act  as  groom,  wait  at 
table,  &C.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  much  cannot  be  expected  in 
the  way  of  cropping  to  advantage.  An  instance  or  two  have 
come  under  my  notice,  where  a  servant  out  of  livery  has  had  the 
care  of  the  garden,  with  permission  to  hire  in  a  labourer  occa- 
sionally when  wanted.  When  this  is  the  case,  should  such 
person  have  a  taste  for  gardening,  considerable  advantages  may 
accrue  to  the  master.  However,  it  must  be  understood  that  what 
is  so  far  stated  has  nothing  to  do  with  places  which  are  of  suffi- 
cient scope  to  employ  one  or  more  persons  to  keep  them  in  order. 
Where  only  one  gardener  is  kept,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
where  it  is  a  single-handed  place,  the  man  must  necessarily  be 
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chosen  from  the  lowest  order  of  regular  gardeners,  as  all  of  a 
higher  grade  will  expect  to  have  labourers  under  them  to  do  the 
rougher  work.  But  as,  even  among  the  gardeners  who  will  take 
a  single-handed  place,  Uiere  are  many  very  far  superior  to  others, 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  give  good  wages  to  get  one  of  the  best, 
as  it  will  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  master  to  obtain  a 
person  of  a  tolerable  d^ree  of  intelligence.  A  very  few  pounds 
a  year  extra  will  be  well  disposed  of  in  this  way,  and  go  fiir 
towards  securing  the  best  interests  of  the  master ;  and  here, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  subject,  it  may  \)e  proper  to  re- 
marky  that  a  considerable  share  of  intelligence  is  necessailr  to 
be  possessed  by  a  gardener,  even  of  the  lowest  grade,  it  is 
true  that  there  are  some  who,  in  a  sort  of  mechanical  way,  from 
what  they  have  seen  done  by  others,  may  go  on  tolerably  well 
in  producing  crops  in  due  season ;  but  these  are  not  the  persons 
from  whom  there  can  be  expected  anything  out  of  the  general 
routine  of  gardening ;  and  they  will  be  found  incapable  to  com- 
pete with  the  difficulties  that  may  occur  with  regard  to  soil,  the 
seasons,  and  the  various  enemies  which  the  gardener  has  to  con- 
tend against.  Added  to  this,  they  will  be  found  incompetent, 
with  respect  to  taste,  to  regulate  and  keep  up  the  flower-garden 
and  shrubberies,  and  to  introduce  such  plants  and  flowers  as 
would  have  a  good  effect.  In  short,  a  gardener,  to  be  one  at 
all  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  term,  must  be  a  man  of  intel- 
ligence. 

'^  Next  to  the  lowest  class  of  gardeners,  those  may  be  considered 
as  a  step  in  advance,  who  have  a  man  or  two  under  their  con- 
trol ;  and  these  should  be  men  possessed  of  a  tolerable  educar 
tion,  as  well  as  of  a  superior  taste  and  judgment  in  gardening  in 
general ;  as,  in  many  instances,  it  will  be  found  that  a  mrdener 
in  a  small  place,  who  has  but  one  man  under  him,  will  be  ex- 
pected to  plan  and  execute,  or»  at  all  events,  to  execute,  altera- 
tions and  improvements  which  will  require  a  considerable  degree 
of  knowledge  in  his  profession.  In  cases  where  there  is  only  one 
man  allowed,  the  gardener,  in  justice  to  himself  should  be  per- 
mitted to  make  choice  of  a  person  who  is  dvil,  active,  and  indus- 
trious, and  of  sober  habits ;  which,  with  corresponding  qualities 
on  the  part  of  the  gardener,  will  cause  things  to  go  on  plea- 
santly, and  at  the  same  time  greatly  facilitate  the  work. 

**  I  might  thus  eo  on  to  show  that,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  hands  employed,  and  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  ground  to 
be  kept  up,  so  will  it  be  necessary  for  the  gardener  to  possess  a 
taste  for  hb  profession,  education,  experience,  &c«;  but  the  above 
must  suffice,  and  I  will  only  add,  that,  without  these  acquire- 
ments (especially  in  the  present  day),  a  gardener  will  be  thought 
but  little  of,  either  by  his  employer,  or  by  bis  brethren  in  die 
profession. 
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a,  Entranee  lodge.  A,  Poultry-court  c,  Laundrr.  brewbonie,  andyaid.  **"  dLPtggeriet. 
r,SublefaDd7ard.  /.  Melon-ground  .and  thedc  |r>  Dung-yard  and  ibed.  |CA»  Forang7epart- 
mcnt  j.  Rotary  or  dahlia  ground.  *•  Couttrvatoiy  and  flower-garden.*  4  Enalier  rail  in 
the  Utchen-garden. 

**  Disposition  and  Appropriation  of  the  Grounds.  I  will  now 
suppose  a  place^  the  extent  of  which  shall  be  four  acres,  three 
acres  of  which  are  to  be  appropriated  for  the  house,  yards,  plea- 
sure-ground, flower-gardens,  &c.,  and  the  remaining  acre  for 
the  kitchen-garden,  uicluding  the  forcing  and  framing  depart- 
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ments,  wbicbi  according  to  the  sketch  {Jig.  203.,)  will  reduce  the 
ground  for  cropping  to  three  quarters  of  an  acre.  It  will  be 
readily  acknowledged  by  every  practical  gardener,  that  slips  are 
at  all  times  advantageous,  and  particularly  on  the  east,  west,  and 
south  sides  of  a  garden ;  as,  by  this  mode  of  laying  out  the 
ground,  a  larger  portion  of  wall  is  made  available  for  fruit  trees, 
which,  especially  in  small  gardens,  is  a  great  advantage.  As  a 
general  principle,  I  should  also  recommend  that  the  forcing- 
houses  be  placed  in  a  compartment  by  themselves,  so  as  not  to 
swallow  up  any  portion  of  the  south  wall ;  and,  also,  that,  in  the 
compaitment  where  they  are  placed,  they  should  be  erected  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  wall  which  forms  the  boundary 
to  the  north  side,  so  as  not  to  shade  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  space  for  a  walk  and  border,  the  latter  of  which 
may  be  made  available  for  vines  and  figs.  Thus  far  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  sketch  corresponds  with  the  above  principles, 
and  that  it  gives  upwards  of  1 100  ft.  of  wall ;  namely,  508  ft  of 
south  aspect,  including  108  ft*  in  the  forcing-ground;  200ft.  of 
east  aspect,  200  ft.  of  west,  and  200  ft.  of  north  aspect ;  which,  I 
presume,  will  be  considered  sufficiently  ample  for  a  garden  of 
such  small  dimensions.  With  regard  to  the  ftimishing  of  the 
walls,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  go  far  into  detail.  It  may  suffice 
to  intimate  that  the  south  aspects  should  be  appropriated  to 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  with,  perhaps,  a  few  early 
plums,  or  other  kinds  of  fruits  for  which  there  may  be  a  par- 
tiality, and  a  desire  to  get  in  fine  and  early.  The  south  aspect 
in  the  forcing  department  may,  as  above  observed,  be  furnished 
with  vines  and  figs.  It  will  naturally  follow  that  the  east, 
west,  and  north  aspects  are  to  be  furnished  with  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  &c.,  of  which  as  good  a  selection  as  possible, 
from  the  kinds  now  known,  should  be  made,  and  in  as  great  a 
variety  and  extent,  with  regard  to  the  early  and  late  kinds,  as  the 
length  of  wall  will  allow. 

*^  Kitcken-Garden.  In  gardens  of  the  dimensions  now  under 
consideration,  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  espaliers.  I  have  therefore 
introduced  them  in  the  plan  of  the  kitchen-garden,  where  they 
are  distinguished  by  large  dots,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
represent*  some  of  the  standards  which  support  the  horizontal 
wires.  It  is  desirable  that  every  garden,  however  small,  should 
produce  apples  both  for  the  kitchen  and  for  the  table ;  and,  con- 
sequently, apple  trees  are  frequently  grown  in  the  quarters,  where 
they  not  only  injure  the  quality  of  the  culinary  crops,  but  pre- 
vent regularity  in  cropping.  The  length  of  espaliers  in  the 
sketch  is  about  580  ft,  which,  if  judiciously  planted,  will  give 
room  for  a  tolerable  supply.  A  proper  selection  of  sorts  is, 
of  course,  necessary,  in  order  to  have  a  succession  of  table  fruit,, 
and  also  of  fruit  for  the  kitchen.    I  would  here  observe,  that,  in 
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making  a  selection  of-  the  best  sorts  of  apples  for  espaliers,  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  those  kinds  that  are  most  inclined  to 
throw  out  spurs,  and  require  least  skill  in  pruning.  Among 
the  table  fruits,  the  Ribston  pippin  and  the  Margil  are  excellent 
in  this  way,  and  highly  to  be  recommended,  both  with  respect  to 
their  flavour,  and  the  crops  they  will  produce.  It  is  particularly 
requisite  for  espalier  apple  trees,  that  they  be  kept  clean  from 
the  aphis,  or  American  blight,  as  otherwise  in  a  very  few  years 
they  will  receive  serious  injury ;  not  only  with  regard  to  the  health 
of  the  trees,  but  also  to  their  appearance,  as  gouty-looking 
excrescences  will  be  formed  round  the  spurs,  which  will  render 
them  extremely  unsightly.  Where  the  trees  are  young,  and 
the  bark  smooth,  the  blight,  whenever  it  is  observed  (and  its 
cottony  appearance  renders  it  immediately  conspicuous),  may  be 
easily  removed  by  a  painter's  brush  and  common  water;  and 
where  the  bark  is  rough,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
insects  are  concealed  in  its  crevices,  they  may  be  suffocated  by 
painting  such  places  over  once  or  twice  with  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  water,  about  as  thick  as  cream.  Two  coats,  Mr.  Water- 
ton*  the  inventor  of  this  process,  says,  will  fill  up  every  crack, 
and  soon  smother  every  bug  and  every  egg  which  has  been  de- 
posited. With  the  expansion  of  the  tree,  and  the  weather,  the 
clay  will  drop  off  of  itself.     {Waterton^s  JEssays^  p.  276.) 

<^  In  small  gardens,**  Mr.  Rutger  continues,  <^I  should  be 
inclined  to  place  the  espaliers  near  to  the  walks,  and  only 
leave  room  for  a  row  of  strawberries  by  way  of  an  edging,  and 
thus  secure  to  the  quarters  as  much  ground  as  possible ;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  narrow  walks,  not  exceeding  4  ft.  6  in.  in 
breadth,  should  be  laid  down.  In  case  the  walls  should  be  found 
not  sufficiently  extensive  to  have  enough  of  cherries  and  plums, 
a  few  standards  of  each,  and  also  of  damsons,  may  be  planted  in 
lines  along  the  back  of  the  south  slip;  and  in  advance  of  these 
a  line  of  gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries,  fronted  by  as 
many  strawberries  of  different  kinds  as  may  be  required,  leaving 
the  remainder  of  the  ground  for  garden  crops.  At  the  back  of 
the  western  slip  there  may  be  a  row  of  filberts  and  berberries, 
and  in  front  as  many  pot-herbs  as  may  be  wanted.  The  border 
against  the  fence  in  the  eastern  slip  may  be  devoted  to  rhubarb, 
sea-kale,  and  artichokes ;  as,  being  near  to  the  fraqie-ground,  it 
will  be  found  convenient  for  bringing  in  dung  or  leaves,  for  forcing 
and  protection. 

'^  Should  the  subsoil  of  the  garden  be  not  congenial  to  the 
health  of  the  wall-fruit  trees,  I  am  inclined  to  advocate  the 
chambering  system  for  the  south  borders.  To  do  this  in  perfection, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  excavate  the  soil  to  at  least  3  ft.  deep,  and 
to  pave  with  flagstone  at  the  bottom ;  or,  if  chalk  can  be  had  in 
sufficient  quantity,  a  layer  of  about  6  in.  thick,  well  beaten  down, 
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may  suffice.  This  pavement,  or  layer,  should  form  an  inclined 
plane,  descending  a  little  from  the  wall  to  the  walk  in  front, 
where  there  should  be  a  drain  constructed  to  run  parallel  with 
the  wall.  The  bottom  of  the  drain  should  be  about  3  in.  under 
the  level  of  the  pavement,  and  ^constructed  with  pigeon-holes 
about  3  ft.  distant  from  each  other,  at  the  side  next  to  the 
border.  On  the  pavement  I  should  recommend  a  layer  of  brick- 
bats or  lime  rubbish  of  about  8  in.  thick,  the  roughest  parts  of 
which  should  be  laid  near  the  pigeon-holes,  in  order  to  ucilitate 
the  escape  of  an  excess  of  moisture.  The  chambering,  jtc, 
thus  prepared,  the  border  may  be  filled  with  compost,  to  such  a 
height,  as,  allowing  for  the  chambering  and  the  thickness  of  the 
lime  rubbish,  will  leave  the  soil  about  2  ft.  6  in.  deep,  which 
should  remain  two  or  three  months  to  settle  before  planting  the 
trees.     The  annexed  diagram  {Jig.  £04.)  may,  perhaps,  explain 


more  clearly  what  is  meant  In  this  diagram,  a  shows  the  sur- 
face of  the  border;  6,  the  surface  of  the  walk,  separated  from 
the  border  by  the  chambering  wall  {c  c);  d  is  the  back  wall ; 
e  is  the  drain;  and  e  f,  the  paved  bottom  of  the  chamber,  on 
which  the  brickbats,  &c.,  are  laid. 

<*  Experienced  gardeners,  in  general,  consider  that  a  good  loam, 
of  rather  an  adhesive  quality,  is  the  best  soil  for  pea<£  and  nee* 
tarine  trees ;  and,  if  taken  from  the  surface  of  a  field  with  the 
turf,  all  the  better.  In  this  case,  it  should  be  laid  by  for  a  few 
months,  and  receive  two  or  three  turnings,  during  which  the 
turf  may  be  chopped  into  small  pieces,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  be  re- 
gularly distributed  throughout  the  soil.  Some  gardeners  mix  a 
small  portion  of  rotten  dung  or  vegetable  mould  with  the  loam ; 
but,  if  the  loam  be  really  good,  the  less  that  any  manuring  sub- 
stances are  introduced  the  better,  as  they  only  tend  to  produce 
a  luxuriancy  of  growth  beyond  what  is  wanted,  and  to  retard 
the  ripening  of  the  wood  in  the  autumn. 

**  System  of  Cropping.  I  will  now  endeavour  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  cropping :  but,  although  a  datum  has 
been  fixed  in  the  sketch  (namely,  three  quarters  of  an  acre  for 
crops),  yet,  as  in  this  department  much  must  depend  upon  the 
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kinds  of  vegetables  which  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by 
different  proprietors,  some  wishing  to  have  more  of  this,  and 
others  more  of  that,  and  also  on  other  contingencies  which  must 
be  taken  into  the  account,  I  doubt  if  much  can  be  satisfac- 
torily written  on  the  subject;  rather,  therefore,  than  attempt  to 
limit  the  precise  quantity  of  ground  for  each  crop  as  it  may  be 
called  for  in  succession,  I  shall  give  a  few  hints  upon  general 
principles,  which  must  suffice. 

**  In  small  gardens,  the  greater  the  variety  and  perfection 
that  the  vegetables  are  brou^t  to,  the  greater  the  merit  of  the 
gardener;  but,  in  order  to  do  this,  he  should  always  have 
manure  at  command,  as  double  cropping  must  be  continuaUy 
going  on,  in  order  to  have  a  good  supply.  The  gardener,  on  his 
part,  should  mark  well  the  quantity  of  ground  lie  has  to  work 
upon,  so  as  to  apportion  to  each  crop  so  much,  as  not  to  have  a 
redundancy  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  scarcity  on  the  other.  Some 
inexperienced  gardeners  fall  into  sad  mistakes  in  this  way,  with 
those  kinds  of  vegetables  the  crops  of  which  are  inclined  to  come 
in  nearly  all  at  once :  among  these  may  be  named  cauliflowers, 
broccoli,  and  lettuces,  with  some  others;  consequently,  these 
should  be  sown  in  quick  succession,  or  small  crops  should  be 
planted  rather  than  large  crops,  half  of  which,  however  fine 
when  brought  to  perfection,  cannot  be  available  for  the  kitchen. 
This  rule  is  particularly  applicable  to  spinach^  it  being  a  plant 
that  runs  quickly  to  seed.  It  should  be  the  gardener^s  study, 
also,  not  to  throw  away  a  crop,  by  sowing  at  an  improper  sea- 
son. For  instance,  if  scorzonera  and  salsify  are  wanted  for  a 
winter  supply,  and  the  seeds  are  sown  in  March  or  April,  the 
object  will  be  defeated,  by  the  plants  running  to  seed  in  the 
autumn :  the  best  crops  of  these  for  a  winter  supply  I  ever  saw 
were  sown  in  the  middle  of  June.  Much  might,  perhaps,  be 
written  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  relating  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  growth  and  coming  in  of  the  different  kinds  of  vegetables 
necessary  to  be  cultivated,  in  order  to  obtain  a  constant  supply 
from  a  small  garden,  but  the  above  must  suffice.  It,  however,  will 
be  seen  from  these  brief  remarks,  that  special  care  ought  to  be 
taken,  in  small  gardens,  to  husband  the  ground  well,  in  order  to 
obtain  as  large  and  as  constant  a  supply  of  vegetables  as  the 
space  allotted  will  produce.  During  the  latter  years  of  my  own 
practice,  I  entirely  abandoned  the  broad-cast  system  of  sowing, 
and  adopted  that  of  drilling  for  all  my  standing  crops ;  and,  for 
the  extra  time  that  it  took  to  get  them  in,  I  found  myself  amply 
repaid  in  the  after-work  of  thinning  and  keeping  them  clean 
from  weeds ;  while  it  added  a  neatness  to  the  ^pearance  of  the 
crops  when  growing ;  and,  I  think,  I  may  also  sidely  add  that  the 
crops  were  of  a  superior  quality. 
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^^  Kinds  of  Vegetables  to  be  graam.  In  order  to  bring  under 
one  view  the  various  kinds  of  vegetables  which  are  grown  in  the 
present  day,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  transcribe  the  list  as  it  stands 
in  your  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,  p.  812., 
which  is  as  follows :  — 

*  The  cabbage  tribe;  comprehending  the  white  and  red  cabbage,  cabbage- 
colewort.  Savoy,  Brussels  sprouts,  borecoles  or  winter  greens,  cauliflowers, 
broccoli,  Portugal  cabbage,  &c. 

'  Leguminous  vegetables  ;  comprehending  the  pea,  bean,  and  kidneybean. 

'  Esculent  roots  ;  comprehending  the  potato,  Jerusalem  artichoke,  turnip, 
carrot,  parsnep,  red  beet,  skirret,  scorzonera,  salsify,  and  radish. 
.   *  Spinaceous  platUs  ;  comprehending  the  garden  spinach,  white  beet,  orache, 
wild  spinach.  New  Zealand  spinach,  sorrel,  and  herb-patience. 

*  Alliaceous  plants  ;  comprehending  the  onion,  leek,  cnives,  garlic,  shallot,  and 
rocambole. 

'  Asparagmous  plants  ;  comprehending  asparagus,  8e&-kale,  artichoke,  car- 
doon,  rampion,  alisanders,  h<^,  bladder-campion,  cotton-thistle,  and  milk- 
thistle. 

'  Acetarious  plants  or  salads  ;  comprehending  small  salads,  lettuce,  endive, 
chicory,  dandelion,  celery,  mustard,  rape,  corn-salad,  garden  cress,  American 
eress,  winter  cress,  water-cress,  brook-lime,  scurvy-grass,  garden  rocket,  burnet, 
buckshom  plantain,  ox-eye  daisy,  and  some  of  those  included  in  other  sections, 
as  the  sorrel,  tarragon,  Indian  cress,  &c. 

'  Pot-herbs  and  gamislungs ;  comprehending  parsley,  purslane,  tarragon,  fennel, 
dill,  chervil,  horseradish,  mdian  cress,  marigold,  borage,  and  some  otherb  in- 
cluded in  other  sections. 

'  Sweet  herbs  ;  comprehending  thyme,  sage,  clary,  mint,  balm,  maijoram, 
savory,  basil,  rosemary,  lavender,  tansy,  costmary,  and  some  of  those  in  the 
pHeceding  section. 

*  Plants  used  m  tarts ,  confectionery^  domestic  medicine,  andjbr  destroying  insects  ; 
comprehending  rhubarb,  gourd,  angelica,  anise,  coriander,  caraway,  rue,  hyssop, 
chamomile,  elecampane,  liquorice,  blessed  thistle,  wormwood,  tobacco,  and 
some  others. 

'  Plants  used  as  preserves  and  pickles  ;  comprehending  love-apple,  egs-plant, 
capsicum,  caper,  samphire ;  and  the  red  cabbage,  Indian  cress,  radish.  Kidney* 
b^,  marsh  marigold,  &c.,  included  in  other  sections. 

^  Edible  indigenous  plants,  neglected  or  not  in  cultivation  ;  comprehending  the 
sea-beet,  nettle,  sea-peas,  and  a  variety  of  other  natives. 

*  Foreign  hardy  herbaceous  vegetables,  little  used  as  such  in  Britain  ;  compre- 
hending the  ClaytduM  and  Basella  spinach,  the  maize,  the  tuberous-rooted 
nasturtmm,  the  Wtatas,  or  sweet  potato,  Chenopodium  Quinda,  CXxalia 
crenlita,  &c. 

'  Edible  British  Jungji ;  comprehending  the  mushroom»  tru£9e,  and  morel.' 

<^  Although  the  above  list  comprehends  many  articles  that  may 
not  be  required  by  the  proprietors  of  small  gardens,  it  may  still 
be  of  use,  both  to  gentlemen  and  gardeners,  to  select  from  it 
such  vegetables,  &c«,  as  may  be  thought  the  most  useful ;  and 
in  such  quantities  as  the  extent  of  ground  they  have  for  crop* 
ping  will  allow. 

**If-it  be  enquired,  what  proportion  of  ground  should  be 
set  apart  for  the  kitchen-garden,  out  of  any  quantity  given  to 
lay  out  as  a  place,  the  question  will  be  difficult  to  answer ;  as  it 
must  greatly  depend  upon  the  wishes  of  the  person  who  may  be 
in  possession  of  the  ground  which  he  wants  to  have  laid  out. 
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Should  a  good  kitchen-garden,  with  all  its  appendage.s  such  m 
forcing-houses,  framing,  &c.,  be  preferred  to  the  flower-garden 
and  shrubbery  department,  then,  of  course,  ample  room  must  be 
devoted  to  the  former  purpose ;  and  vice  versd,  if  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  latter.  Should  the  question  be  asked 
as  to  the  smallest  quantity  of  ground  that  is  necessary  to  give 
a  successional  supply  throughout  the  season,  of  all  the  ve« 
getables  that  are  in  general  use,  perhaps  the  minimum  of  ground 
absolutely  necessary  for  that  purpose  may  be  stated  at  half  an 
acre ;  but  in  this  case  the  crops  must  be  very  small,  and  the 
ground  well  attended  to  in  regard  to  manure,  double  cropping, 
&c«  But  when  a  kitchen-garden  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
supplies  diat  it  is  expected  to  yield,  a  gardener  will  always 
be  in  difficulties^  even  under  the  best  management,  to  find  ground 
to  carry  on  his  operations,  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  either  to 
his  employer  or  to  himself. 

"  Forcifig  Department.  In  turning  to  the  forcing  department  in 
the  plan  (J^.  203.),  there  will  be  found  a  range  of  glass  of  about 
70  ft  in  length,  and  a  pit  in  front  of  the  range.  It  is  not  here 
intended  to  point  out  to  what  purposes  these  shall  be  applied ; 
as  pines,  grapes,  peaches,  &c.,  may  be  grown  in  them  in  any 
proportion  agreeable  to  ihe  proprietor.  For  heating  them,  the 
hot-water  system  will  be  found  decidedly  the  best;  and,  if  the 
apparatus  be  properly  constructed,  one  lx)iler  will  probably  be 
found  sufficient  for  both  the  range  of  houses  and  the  pit 

"  In  the  frame-ground,  there  are  two  ranges  of  frames,  about 
40  fl.  each  in  length,  and  in  front  of  these  a  cucumber  ridge. 
Brick  walls,  for  supporting  the  frames,  may  be  constructed  on 
M^Phail's  system,  or  in  any  other  approved  mode. 

As  an  appendage  to  the  frame-ground,  two  or  three  dozen 
hand-lights  will  be  necessary  for  ridge  cucumbers,  striking  cut- 
tings, cauliflowers,  &c.  The  frame-ground  has  in  it  two  sheds 
at  the  back;  and,  for  convenience,  it  is  placed  contiguous  to  the 
dung-yard  and  compost-ground,  in  which  there  is  also  a  shed. 
These  sheds  will  be  found  useful  for  growing  mushrooms,  forcing 
rhubarb,  sea-kale,  and  for  various  other  purposes  which  it  is  unne-* 
cessary  to  enter  upon  here  in  detail. 

^^  Pleasure- Ground  Department.  In  glancing  over  the  onia- 
mental  parts  of  the  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  is 
thrown  into  a  kind  of  shrubbery-garden,  with  the  exception  of  a 
flower-garden  in  front  of  the  conservatory,  and  a  rosary  or  dahlia-* 
ground  on  the  left.  However,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  laying 
out  of  the  clumps  should  be  strictly  confined  to  the  mode 
adopted  in  the  design ;  some  of  them,  and  particularly  the  two 
which  are  placed  on  the  verges  between  the  house  and  the  water, 
may  be  displaced,  and  a  group  or  two  of  small  clumps  on  each 
side  may  be  introduced  in  their  stead,  to  be  furnished  with 
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flowers  in  mass*  The  same  mode  may  also  be  adopted  in  laying 
out  the  lawn  at  the  entrance  front,  and  on  the  small  lawn  at  the 
bow  end  of  the  house ;  added  to  which,  the  whole  may  be  height- 
ened m  beauty  and  variety  by  the  introdifction  of  ornamental 
objects,  such  as  vases,  &&,  if  placed  in  proper  situations  ;  and 
also  by  floral  devices,  such  as  pillars  of  roses,  cones  of  gera^ 
niums,  and  other  ingenious  modes  of  training  such  plimts 
and  flowers  as  are  applicable  for  the  purposes  of  embellishment. 
The  shrubs  and  trees  for  the  lawns  of  a  place  of  this  extent 
should  be  of  the  most  choice  kinds  that  will  endure  our  climate 
throughout  the  winter;  of  which,  in  the  present  day,  a  sufficioit 
number  may  be  easily  procured,  to  give  all  the  variety  wanted 
to  keep  up  a  perpetual  interest  throughout  the  year. 

*^  Expense  of  Keeping.  The  expenses  necessary  to  keep  up  a 
place  of  the  kind  here  described  must  depend,  uke  all  others, 
upon  the  state  in  which  it  is  kept:  high  keeping  will  always 
make  a  suitable  return  to  every  admirer  of  a  neat  garden ;  and 
this  wQl  hold  good  with  regard  to  the  kitchen-garden,  as  well  as 
to  every  other  department  A  gardener,  with  two  men  and  a 
boy  throughout  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  and  with  one 
man  less  during  winter,  would,  I  think,  be  adequate  to  the  labour 
necessary  for  this  place,  with  its  forcing  department,  framing, 
conservatory,  flower-garden,  and  grounds;  and  with. this  assist- 
ance it  might  be  preserved  in  what  is  termed  high  keeping. 
With  regard  to  the  number  of  hands  requisite  to  keep  up  a  place 
of  any  given  size,  it  must  be  considered  that  it  is  not  merely 
upon  the  extent  of  the  ground  that  a  calculation  can  be  made ; 
but  rather  upon  the  quantity  of  forcing  and  framing  that  is  to 
be  carried  on,  together  with  the  labour  that  will  be  required  to 
keep  the  shrubberies,  flower-gardens,  and  green-houses  or  con- 
servatories, in  the  highest  order.  In  reference  to  the  sketch 
here  given,  were  it  divested  of  the  forcing-houses,  conservatory, 
and  flower-gardens,  and  the  shrubberies,  lawns,  and  walks  but 
meanly  kept  up,  perhaps  a  man  and  a  boy  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose;  but  in  this  case  the  enjoyment  would  be  pro- 
portionately smalL 

<*  In  places  of  small  extent,  the  principal  art  necessary  to  make 
them  in  the  highest  degree  enjoyable  is,  to  introduce  as  much 
variety  as  possible,  void  of  confysion,  turning  into  account  all 
that  nature  may  supply,  or  that  art  can  produce.  If  a  streamlet 
should  offer  itself,  it  may  be  made  use  of  in  a  way  somewhat 
similar  to  what  is  done  in  the  sketch ;  and  it  may  be  made  avail- 
able, also,  by  a  conduit,  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen-garden,  conser- 
vatory, forcing  department,  stifles,  &c.  Undulated  ground  may  be 
assisted  by  raising  a  mound  or  two,  in  appropriate  situations,  from 
the  parts  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  level ;  and  on  these 
mounds  suitable  erections  may  be  placed,  particularly  when  a. 
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dbtant  and  interesting  Tiew  is  to  be  obtatoed.  The  mounds 
should  be  at  least  partially  covered  with  shrubs  and  trees, 
with  a  winding  walk  leading  to  their  summits.  A  grotto  will  be  al- 
ways considered  an  agreeable  companion  with  water;  and,  where 
it  can  be  erected  with  advantage,  it  should  not  be  lost  si^ht  of. 
Rockwork,  also,  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  is  agreeable,  and,  if  con- 
structed with  taste,  will  add  a  pleasing  feature  to  the  variety 
which  in  sundry  other  ways  may  be  introduced ;  such  as  a  trelhs 
arcade  covered  with  creepers,  a  covered  rustic  seat,  an  alcove, 
vases  for  flowers^  together  with  other  devices,  which  fancy,  com- 
bined with  taste,  may  suggest ;  but,  in  all  this,  harmony  of  design 
sboidd  be  studied  in  the  laying  out  and  planting  and  also  in 
regard  to  the  embellishments  that  may  be  introduced  afterwards." 

Remarks.  These  observations  by  Mr.  Rutger  are  exceedingly 
judicious;  and,  when  our  readers  are  informra  that  they  are  the 
result  of  the  extensive  observation  and  experience  of  a  person 
of  great  intelligence  and  sound  sense,  who  possesses  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  gardeninff  in  all  its  branches,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
wants  of  a  gentleman  s  &mily,  their  value  will  be  duly  iqppre- 
ciated. 

Renaoating  Thirdrrate  Suburban  Gardens.'^'We  have  little  on 
thb  subject  to  add  to  what  we  have  said  respecting  renovating 
fourttu*rate  gardens,  from  p.  306.  to  p.  SIS.    Where  a  third-rate 

grden  has  been  neglected,  almost  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  will 
ve  become  overgrown  and  shapeless,  and  will  require  to  be 
either  cut  in  or  cut  down,  or  even,  perhaps,  rooted  out 

In  cutting  down  trees  and  shrubs,  regard  must  always  be  had 
to  whether  the  plants  so  cut  have  the  property  of  springing 
up  a^ain  from  the  stool  or  root;  or,  as  the  technical  term  is, 
whether  they  stole.  It  often  happens  that  trees  and  shrubs 
which  have  become  naked  below,  and  very  unsightly,  when  cut 
down  within  an  inch  of  the  ground,  will  spring  up  with  great 
vigour;  and,  in  an  incredibty  short  time,  will  form  splendid 
bushes,  or,  if  trained  to  a  single  stem,  handsome  trees.  This 
most  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs  will  do  when  cut  down,  in  less 
than  one  fourth  of  the  time  that  would  be  requisite  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  same  result  ftx>m  young  trees.  Before,  however, 
the  operator  ventures  to  cut  down  trees  or  shrubs  to  the  ground, 
he  ought  to  inform  himself  of  two  particulars  respecting  them, 
first,  whether  they  are  of  kinds  that  stole,  and,  secondly, 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  graflied.  To  cut  down  a  tree  or 
shrub  that  does  not  stole,  or  that  stoles  imperfecdy,  such  as  the 
spruce  fir,  the  holly,  or  the  juniper,  is,  in  efiect,  to  remove  it 
altogether;  and  to  cut  down  a  grafted  tree  or  shrub  below 
the  graft;,  even  if  it  should  stole,  is  to  substitute  one  kind 
for  another.  For  example,  if  a  medlar,  which  is  generally 
grafted  on  a  thorn,  and  an  almond,  which  is  commonly  grafted 
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on  a  plum,  were  cut  down,  there  would  shoot  up  in  their  stead 
a  common  hawthorn  and  a  wild  plum ;  while,  if  they  were  cut 
above  the  graft,  we  should  have  the  medlar  and  almond  re- 
produced. Some  of  the  finest  trees  that  are  introduced  into 
pleasure-grounds  are  different  species  and  varieties  of  crabs, 
cherries,  thorns,  plums,  maples,  variegated  sycamores,  oaks,  elms, 
to  which  we  might  add  a  host  of  others,  all  of  which  are  grafted 
on  the  common  and  free-growing  species  of  their  respective 
genera;  some  a  few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  many  at  heights  varying  from  5  or  6  inches,  to  5  or  6 
feet.  If,  then,  these  trees  were  cut  down  close  to  the  ground, 
we  should  have  nothing  but  the  commonest  kinds  coming  up  to 
succeed  them.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  where  a  stock  has  been 
used  which  does  not  stole,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  resinous  tribe 
which  are  grafted,  there  would  be  no  succession  at  all,  which  is 
still  worse.  There  are  also  a  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  which 
stole  freely  when  young,  but  which  scarcely  stole  at  all  if  not 
cut  down  till  they  have  attained  their  full  size.  Among  these 
are  the  beech,  hornbeam,  Scotch  elm,  birch,  privet,  phillyrea, 
arbutus,  and  a  number  of  others,  all  of  which  will  be  found  indi^ 
t^ated  in  our  catalogue. 

By  neglecting  to  attend  to  cutting  above  the  graft,  we  have 
known  a  tolerable  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  reduced  to  a 
mass  of  the  commonest  kinds,  which  it  was  necessary  to  have  re- 
grafted,  or  rooted  out,  to  give  place  to  fresh  plants ;  and  we  know 
a  large  camellia-house  in  Kent,  in  which  a  collection  of  the 
finest  kinds  of  camellias  havinj^  lost  their  leaves  by  insects  and 
disease,  and  having  been  ordered  by  the  head  gardener  to  be 
cut  down,  in  order  to  renovate  them,  were  cut  by  an  ignorant 
journeyman  so  low,  that  ail  the  shoots  from  the  stools  proved 
to  be  the  single  red.  When  a  gardener  of  skill,  and  some  taste, 
has  the  renovating  of  an  old  place,  he  will  generally  be  able  to 
produce,  by  cutting  in  and  cutting  down,  very  striking  effects  in 
a  short  time,  from  the  great  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  shoots 
from  stools,  the  number  which  are  throwh  up,  and  the  immense 
bush,  or  tree,  which  is  formed  by  them.  We  have  known  the 
jstool  of  a  common  laurel  throw  up  shoots  6  ft  hich  in  one 
season,  and  a  tree  20  ft.  high  raised  ft*om  the]  stool  of  an  '^cer 
PseMo-PIatanus  in  five  years.  The  stools  of  the  locust  (Ro- 
binia  Pseild-^c^ia),  in  suitable  soils,  will  produce  a  considera- 
ble tree  in  three  years,  all  the  suckers  being  removed  but  one. 

If  the  person  who  has  purchased  or  taken  a  lease  of  a  resi- 
dence which  requires  renovating  be  much  attached  to  gardening 
pursuits,  and  can  afford  the  expense,  his  best  mode  will  often 
be  to  root  out  every  tree  and  shrub  x>n  the  premises,  except 
specimens  of  decided  beauty,  variety,  singularity,  or  usefulness.  By 
specimens  of  decided  usefulness  are  meant  such  trees  as  shelter  the 
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house,  or  some  object  within  the  boundaries  of  the  residence;  such 
as  conceal  objects  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  see  either  within  the 
boundaries  or  beyond  them ;  and  such  as  produce  shade,  say  for  a 
seat  or  walk,  during  the  heat  of  summer.  The  condemned  trees  and 
shrubs  having  been  rooted  out,  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly 
trenched  to  the  depth  of  S  or  4  feet,  and  mixed  with  manure ; 
the  drains,  walks,  walls,  and  all  the  buildings,  being  attended  to, 
and  put  in  repair,  according  to  the  mode  suggested  in  p.  S06.,  &c. 
If  the  ground  be  trenched  3  or  4  feet  deep,  it  should  remain  at 
least  six  months  before  it  is  planted,  in  order  that  it  may  be  con- 
solidated by  rains.  For  this  reason,  the  best  time  for  deep 
trenching  is  early  in  autumn,  in  order  that  the  rains  of  that  sea- 
son may  equalise  the  sinking  of  the  soil.  In  many,  and  perhaps 
in  most,  cases  of  renovating  a  third-rate  garden,  the  situation  of 
some  of  the  main  features,  such  as  the  flower-garden,  the  kitchen- 
garden,  the  conservatory,  some  of  the  ornamental  structures, 
&c.,  will  require  to  be  changed ;  and  this  is  another  argument 
in  favour  of  the  rooting  out  of  the  greater  number  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs.  It  may  also  be  thought  advisable  to  make  some 
undulations  or  other  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  lawn ;  or 
to  enlarge  the  i^parent  extent  of  the  place,  by  carrying  some  of 
the  walks  under  others  in  tunnels,  or  over  them  on  bridges ;  and 
this  cannot  be  done  without  the  removal  of  all  the  trees  and 
shrubs  in  such  situations.  In  changing  the  situation  of  the 
kitchen-garden,  regard  must  be  had  to  a  proper  communication 
between  it  and  the  stable-yard,  for  dung ;  because,  if  the  garden 
has  been  properly  placed  at  first,  it  will,  in  general,  be  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  stable-court ;  and,  consequently,  if  its  situ- 
ation be  changed,  it  can  only  be  to  some  spot  more  or  less 
distant  from  it,  which  will  hence  be  more  or  less  inconvenient. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  occupier  only  contemplates  a  tem- 
porary residence,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  only  a  temporary 
repair ;  and,  when  this  happens,  thinning  and  pruning  applied 
to  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  washing  over  with  cement  to  the 
walls  and  out-buildings,  will  be  the  leading  points  of  reno- 
vation. The  lawn,  in  such  places,  will  generally  be  more  or 
less  worn  out,  and  particularly  on  those  spots  which  have  been 
covered  with  the  trees  or  bushes  removed.  The  whole  of  the 
lawn  ought  to  have  the  coarser  weeds,  such  as  dandelion,  &c., 
removeo,  and  the  inequalities  levelled  with  soil  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  on  which  it  is  laid,  in  order  that,  when  it  is  con- 
solidated, it  may  form  a  similar  surface  in  point  of  texture ; 
after  which,  the  whole  ought  to  have  a  top-dressing  of  rich 
compost ;  and  all  the  places  not  completely  covered  with  grass 
ought  to  be  sown  thickly  with  the  following  mixture : — Jgros- 
tis  vulgciris  var.  tenuifolia,  Festuca  duriuscula,  F.  ovina,  Cy- 
nosuruscristatus,  Poa  prat^sis,  ^vena  flav^cens,  and  7rif61ium 
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minus.  These  seeds  should  be  mixed  together  in  equal 
portions,  and  sown  at  the  rate  of  from  4  to  6  busheb  per  acre. 
The  j^avel  walks^  instead  of  being  taken  up  and  relaid  entirely 
with  fresh  gravel,  may  be  stirred*  and  a  thin  layer  of  gravel  laid 
on  the  top,  and  afterwards  firmly  rolled.  Where  the  gravel  is 
loose,  it  ought  to  be  mixed  with  travel  of  an  adhesive  nature, 
newly  taken  from  the  pit ;  or,  if  uiis  cannot  be  procured,  with 
Roman  cement  in  a  state  of  powder.  The  proportion  of  cement 
should  be  very  small ;  not  more  than  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pint 
of  cement  to  one  bushel  of  gravel.  The  gravel  and  cement 
ought  to  be  intimately  and  rapidly  mixed  before  laying  them 
on  the  walk,  and  heavily  rolled  as  soon  after  as  possible. 
Where  a  yellow  ferruginous  clay  can  be  procured,  and  where  it 
is  taken  fresh  from  the  pit,  and  instantly  mixed  with  the  gravel, 
it  will  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  cement;  but,  if  it  be 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  day  or  two,  it  will  be  of  little  or  no  use.  A 
mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  or  of  brick-dust  and  lime^  is  sometimes 
used  instead  of  ferruginous  clay,  but  it  is  much  less  effective. 
In  general,  ferruginous  gravels  (such  as  the  Kensington), 
when  laid  down  fresh  from  the  pit,  and  heavily  rolled,  b^ome 
almost  immediately  as  solid  as  a  mass  of  plum-pudding  stone ; 
but  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  days,  so  as  to  lose  their 
moisture  before  they  are  laid  down,  the  oxidised  surfaces  be- 
come so  dry,  that  they  will  no  longer  form  a  conglomerate 
union,  and  consequently  such  gravel  can  only  be  held  together 
mechanically,  viz.,  by^  rolling.  This,  indeed,  is  the  case  with 
most  gravels  as  at  present  treated.. 

To  render  a  place  comfortable^  even  for  a  temporary  resi- 
dence, three  things  are  essentiaJ:  first,  that  the  house,  and 
every  building  connected  with  it,  should  be  put  in  thorough 
repair;  secondly,  that  the  drainage  of  the  grounds,  including 
the  walks,  lawns,  and  plantations,  both  under  and  above  the  sur- 
face, should  be  effective ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  trees  and  shrubs 
should  neither  be  so  thidc,  or  in  such  quantities,  as  to  prevent 
sufficient  ventilation;  nor  so  thin,  or  so  few,  as  not  to  produce 
sufficient  shelter  and  shade.  These  points  kept  in  view  will 
serve  as  a  guide  at  once  to  the  intending  purchaser  of  an  old 
suburban  residence,  and  to  the  improver  of  one  already  in  bis 
possession. 

Where  the  occupier  has  only  a  temporary  interest  in  a  resi- 
dence, say  of  seven  or  eight  years,  though  he  may  not  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  undertake  substantial  repairs,  he  will 
naturally  require  a  supply  of  fruits  and  v^tables  from  the 
kitchen-garden.  .Where  the  soil  of  the  part  devoted  to  vege-' 
tables  is  worn  out,  it  will  not  answer  his  purpose  to  renew 
it,  by  taking  out  the*old,  and  carting  in  fresh,  soU  ;  but  he  may 
restore  it,  by  allowing  it  to  rest  for  a  year,  or  for  two  years  in 
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succession,  without  any  kind  of  crop  whatever :  and,  though  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  he  should  purchase  new 
fruit  trees,  yet  he  may  graft  the  newest  and  best  sorts  on  the 
branches  of  such  as  are  already  there.  Fruit  shrubs,  such  as 
the  gooseberry,  currant,  raspberry,  &c.,  he  may  renew  either 
by  cuttings,  or  by  procuring  young  plants  from  the  nurseries. 
It  may  be  useful  here  to  introduce,  as  a  general  remark,  that 
the  simplest,  most  effectual,  and  least  expensive  mode  of  reno* 
vating  worn  out  soil  of  every  kind  is,  to  allow  it  to  remain  a 
certain  period  vrithout  any  plants  growing  on  it.  This  period 
may  vary  from  six  months  to  three  years,  according  to  the 
state  in  which  the  soil  is ;  that  in  which  there  is  most  inert 
vegetable  matter,  and  most  seeds  of  weeds  and  eggs  of  insects, 
requiring  the  longest  period  of  rest  During  the  resting  period, 
all  weecls  should  be  destroyed  while  they  are  in  the  seed-leaf; 
and,  in  order  to  bring  the  greater  number  of  the  seeds  of  weeds 
into  a  vegetative  state,  as  well  as  to  admit  air  to  the  interior 
of  the  soil,  it  ought  to  be  dug  over,  or  trenched,  three  or  four  times 
a  year,  each  digging  being  of  a  different  depth  from  that  which 
preceded  it,  in  order  to  expose  a  fresh  surface  to  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  occasion  the  germination  of  the  seeds 
which  the  soil  may  contain.  The  manner  m  which  worn  out  soil  is 
benefited  by  resting  is,  by  the  admission  of  air  to  the  interior  of 
the  soil;  by  the  decomposition  of  the  roots  and  other  organised 
matters  which  it  contains,  from  heat  and  the  alternate  action 
of  dryness  and  moisture;  and  by  the  germination  of  the  seeds 
of  weeds,  and  the  destruction  of  the  larvae  and  eggs  of  in- 
sects, snails,  and  worms,  or  their  complete  developement,  and 
migration  from  the  spot,  because  no  kind  of  animal  can  live 
where  there  are  no  vegetables  to  support  it 

Manure  will  always  repay  an  occupant,  even  if  he  should 
have  only  a  single  crop  after  it ;  but  in  this  case  he  should  take 
care  that  the  manure  is  thoroughly  decomposed,  and  equally 
and  thinly  distributed  over  the  ground,  so  that  the  greater  part 
of  its  nutriment  may  be  imbibed  by  the  plants  the  first  season. 
Liquid  manure  is  the  best  for  this  purpose;  and  next  soot,  and 
those  manures  or  composts  which  are  sold  in  a  state  of  powder. 
Wherever  a  part  of  a  residence  is  under  grass  which  is  to  be 
made  into  hay,  or  even  pastured  by  sheep  or  cattle,  there  is,  in 
general,  no  mode  in  which  the  possessor  can  lay  out  money  on 
nis  land  to  such  advantage  as  in  thickly  coating  the  surface  with 
stable  manure.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  culture  of  arable  land 
by  a  proprietor  will  pay  its  own  expenses ;  but  we  know  various 
instances,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where,  by  richly 
manuring  grass  land,  and  selling  the  growing  crop  every  year 
by  auction,  the  proprietor  has  obtained  a  good  profit 
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SuBSECT.  3.      On  lading  out,  plantings  and  managing  Second^ate 
Suburban  Gardens* 

Second-rate  suburban  gardens  difFer  from  those  of  the  third- 
rate,  in  having  a  paddock  and  dairy ;  and  from  those  of  the 
first-rate,  in  not  having  a  park  and  farm.  The  extent  of  second- 
rate  residences  may  vary  from  four  acres  (three  being,  in  most 
situations,  the  least  quantity  that  will  serve  for  keeping  a  cow, 
and  one  the  least  that  will  suffice  for  a  suitable  bouse,  plea- 
sure-ground, and  kitchen-garden)  to  eight  or  ten  acres,  and 
upwards.  The  characteristics  of  this  kind  of  residence  being 
the  paddock  and  dairy,  we  shall  confine  our  introductory  ob- 
servations chieSy  to  them. 

2%^  Dairy.  A  cow,  to  a  person  with  a  family,  is  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  comfort  derivable  from  a  country  residence. 
A  cow,  it  is  true,  may  be  kept  in  town  as  w^ell  as  in  the  country, 
and  may  occupy  a  stall  in  a  stable,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
horse;  hay  and  straw  being  purchased  for  feeding  and  littering 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  The  cow,  however,  not  being 
worked  in  the  saddle,  or  in  harness,  like  the  horse,  and  not 
having  either  a  large  yard  or  a  field  to  take  exercise  in,  soon 
suffers  in  her  health,  and  must,  in  thatstate,  produce  unwholesome 
milk.     It  is  true  there  are  some  exceptions,  where  cows  kept  in 

Sentlemen's  stables  in  the  metropolis  are  regularly  exercised  by 
riving  them  to  some  public  park,  where  the  pasturage  is  let  out 
(such  as  Hyde  Park,  or  the  Regent's  Park),  and  bringing  them 
back  again  after  they  have  remained  there  an  hour  or  two;  but 
this  mode,  besides  being  expensive,  is  too  troublesome  ever  to 
become  general ;  not  to  mention  the  injury  which  the  cow  sus- 
tains in  being  driven  through  crowded  streets.  Notwithstanding 
the  evils  attending  want  of  exercise,  it  is  a  fact,  though  not  gene- 
rally known,  that  cows  in  some  of  the  London  dairies  are  kept 
stall-fed,  and  so  treated  as  to  give  milk  for  two  years  in  succes- 
sion, vnthout  having  a  second  calf.  There  are  instances  of  such 
cows  never  having  been  once  untied,  from  the  day  they  were  pat 
up,  till  the  day  two  years  afterwards,  when  they  were  sold  to  be 
fattened  for  the  butcher.  (See  our  account  of  the  principal 
London  dairies,  from  personal  inspection  in  the  year  18S0 ;  pub- 
lished in  the  Encyclopcedia  of  AgricuUurei  ed.  2.,  p.  1028.)  The 
confined  places  (frequently  dark  ceUars)  in  which  cows  are 
lodged,  and  the  state  of  filth  from  want  of  litter  and  drainam,  and 
of  closeness  from  want  of  ventilation,  in  which  they  are  kept  in 
the  crowded  parts  of  the  metropolis,  such  as  Sft  Giles's,  Safiron 
Hill,  Liquorpond  Street,  &c.,  are  disgusting  in  idea ;  and,  in 
reality,  must  be  highly  imurious  to  the  health  of  those  who  use 
the  milk  as  an  article  or  food.     Even  the  milk  from  cows  kq>t 
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a  year  or  two  without  exercise,  however  cleanly  and  suitable  the 
treatment  may  be  for  their  condition,  cannot,  we  should  imagine, 
be  so  wholesome  as  that  produced  by  cows  that  have  abundance 
of  exercise  and  air.  Hence  it  is  that  the  better-informed  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolis,  and  all  the  higher  classes,  have 
their  milk  from  suburban  establishments  to  which  grass  fields 
are  attached;  and  where  the  cows,  though  highly  fed  in  the 
bouse,  are  yet  turned  out  into  these  fields  for  a  certain  portion 
of  every  day  throughout  the  year,  except  when  the  weather  is  of 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  severity. 

The  cow-house  should  be  of  ample  size,  with  complete  drain- 
age and  thorough  ventilation ;  and  the  cow  should  be  carefully 
cleaned  every  day  with  a  currycomb  and  brush,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  horse.  When  there  is  only  one  cow,  some  other 
animal,  the  food  for  which  will  not  be  expensive,  such  as  a  pet 
lamb  or  a  goat,  ousht  to  be  kept  in  the  cow-house ;  and  this 
lamb,  or  a  donkey,  should  be  turned  out  with  the  cow  into  the  field. 
The  cow  soon  becomes  attached  to  her  companion,  and  this 
attachment  is  useful  in  keeping  her  quiet :  for  it  is  well  known 
that  restlessness  and  anxiety  not  only  impair  the  quality  of  her 
milk,  but  considerably  decrease  its  quantity.  If  two  cows  have 
been  kept  together  for  some  time  in  the  same  pasture,  and  one 
is  sold  or  taken  away,  the  other  will  immediately  begin  to  fall 
off  in  her  milk  (which  will  become  thin  and  poor),  and  her 
uneasiness  will  be  so  obvious,  as  to  occasion  pain  to  every  one 
who  sees  her  in  the  field.  The  dairy  should  be  cool  and  well 
ventilated ;  but  the  construction  of  this  building,  and  also  that 
of  the  cow-house,  will  be  found  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

The  breed  of  cows  used  for  lar^e  public  dairies  is  generally 
unsuitable  for  private  dairies ;  the  object  in  the  former  case  being 

auantity  of  milk,  and  in  the  latter,  chiefly  quality.  The  Ayr- 
bire  breed  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best  adapted  for  a  pri- 
vate dairy ;  bu^  where  the  main  objects  are  butter  and  cream,  the 
Guernsey  or  Aldemey  cows  are  preferable.  In  order  to  have  a 
supply  of  milk  and  butter  fi*om  one's  own  dairy  throughout  the 
year,  it  is  necessary  to  have  at  least  two  cows ;  that  one  may 
continue  to  give  milk  during  the  month  or  six  weeks  which  the 
other  b  dry  before  calving ;  but,  in  situations  where  dairy  produce 
can  be  purchased  for  that  period,  then  one  cow  may  suffice  for 
a  small  family.  Whoever  keeps  either  cows  or  horses,  must 
occasionally  send  to  market,  either  as  a  purchaser  or  a  seller ; 
and  this  is  commonly  the  part  of  the  business  in  which  there  is 
most  risk  of  being  deceived.  To  endeavour  to  instruct  the 
reader  on  the  subject,  is  out  of  the  question  in  a  work  like  the 
present ;  nor  would  it  be  worth  any  man's  while  to  attend  to 
instructions  of  th'is  kind,  even  if  we  were  to  give  them,  unless  he 
contemplated  becoming  a  professional  dealer  or  a  farmer.     All 
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that  we  can  say,  that  is  likely  to  be  useful,  is,  consult  your  neigh- 
bours, and  employ  such  professional  dealers  to  buy  and  sell,  as 
you  find  are  generally  considered  in  the  neighbourhood  to  be 
respectable.     In  all  cases,  the  well-known  maxim  should  be  kept 
in  view,  viz.  always  to  employ  a  man  who  has  a  character  to  lose. 
The  Paddock  in  which  the  cow  is  to  pasture,  and  take  her  ex- 
ercise, may  either  be  barely  sufficient  for  the  latter  purpose,  or 
it  may  be  of  such  an  extent  as  not  only  to  afford  pasture  for  the 
summer,  but  hay  for  winter.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
a  small  cow,  of  either  the  Guernsey  or  Ayrshire  breeds,  may  be 
kept  on  two  acres  of  ground  ;  on  the  supposition  that  the  soil 
is  good,. and  that  for  every  crop  of  hay  taken  off  a  dressing  of 
manure  is  put  on.     In  ordinary  soils,  and  with  less  careful  treat- 
ment, three  acres  of  meadow  are  necessary.     Whatever  may  be 
the  quantity  devoted  to  the  cow,  one  half  of  it  requires  to  be 
separated  from  the  other  by  a  hurdle,  or  other  fence,  and  mown 
for  hay ;  and  the  portion  mown,  and  the  portion  pastured,  should 
alternate  with  each  other.    Two  tons  of  hay,  with  little  or  no 
pasture  or  other  food,  will,  it  is  calculated,  keep  an  ordinary- 
sized  cow  a  year;  and,  therefore,  if  as  much  mowing  ground  be 
set  apart  as  will  produce  one  ton  and  a  half  of  hay,  there  will 
be  no  want  of  food,  even  if  the  pasture  should  not  be  very  abun- 
dant    Straw  for  litter,  of  course,  must  be  purchased.    In  the 
case  of  residences  where  a  part  of  the  ground  is  under  the 
plough,  or  where  field  crops,  such  as  clover,  lucerne,  mangold 
wurtzel,  carrots,  &c.,  Jtre  raised  by  spade  culture,  a  small  cow 
may  be  k^t  very  well  on  one  acre  of  highly  cultivated  and 
thoroughly  manured  ground ;  a  part  of  the  clover,  lucerne,  or 
saintfoin,  grown  on  it  being  used  green,  and  the  remainder  made 
into  hay.    In  this  case,  also,  litter  must,  in  general,  be  pur- 
chased, unless  the  cow  be  accustomed  to  do  without  it ;  which 
is  practicable,  as  was  proved  in  the  Harlevan  dairy  at  CHa^^w, 
though  it  b  not,  in  our  opinion,  congenial  to  the  animal.     A 
substitute  for  straw  litter  may  sometimes  be  found  in  gardens,  in 
the  haulm  of  peas  and  beans,  and  other  stems  and  leaves  which 
have  borne  crc^;  and  in  some  kinds  of  prunings,  such  as  the 
clippings  of  hedges,  which  may  be  dried  in  the  summer  time, 
and  sti^ed  for  the  purpose.     In  many  gentlem^s  places  in  the 
country,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  the  plantations  are  swept  up 
when  dry,  and  kept  in  an  open  shed  for  use  as  litter ;  and  they 
not  only  afford  a  sofl  and  elastic  bed  fcMr  the  cow,  but  the  best  of 
all  manure  for  the  flower-{;arden.     Market^f^ardeners  and  others, 
who  are  obliged  to  be  careful  of  every  thing,  saye  from  the  rot- 
heap  all  that  can  be  dried  and  turned  into  litter,  for  both  their 
horse  and  cow,  and  often  do  not  require  to  purchase  straw  at 
any  period  of  the  year.     It  sometimes  happens  that  the  kitchen- 
garden  belongmg  to  a  residence  b  too  large  for  the  present 
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occupant ;  in  which  case  the  ground  to  spare  cannot  be  more 
profitably  occupied  than  with  lucerne,  to  be  cut  ffreen  as  summer 
food  for  the  cow,  and  with  carrots  or  manffold  wurtzel  for  her 
winter  food.  Whichever  way  the  food  and  litter  for  the  cow 
may  be  produced,  a  paddock  for  her  exercise  may  be  considered 
essential.  The  size  of  this  enclosure,  when  exercise  is  the 
main  object,  will  depend  chiefly  on  its  shape.  A  souare,  round- 
idi,  or  compact  form,  of  limited  extent,  affords  little  temptation 
to  the  cow  to  reach  the  boundary ;  because  it  is  everywhere 
near  to  her,  and  comparatively  equidbtant  If  the  paddock  is 
to  be  square  or  round  therefore,  it  must  be  large.  A  long  nar- 
row paddock,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  there  is  a  turn,  or  in 
which  trees  are  scattered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  the 
farther  end,  may  be  small,  as  the  concealment  of  its  termination 
will  induce  the  cow,  every  time  she  is  turned  out,  to  find 
her  way  thither ;  and  this  she  will  be  the  more  indined  to 
do,  if  there  'should  be  a  pond  or  a  shed  at  the  farther  extre* 
mity. 

The  soil  of  the  paddock,  if  not  naturally  dry,  ought  to  be 
rendered  thoroughly  so,  by  both  surface  and  under  draining. 
Where  the  sur&ce  is  flat,  and  the  soil  is  a  strong  clay,  such  as 
that  common  in  the  north  of  London,  underground  drains  should 
be  introduced  at  regular  distances  all  over  the  field ;  and,  how- 
ever extravagant  it  may  seem,  they  ought  not  to  be  farther  apart, 
in  many  cases,  than  5  or  6  feet.  These  drains  need  not  be  either 
broad  or  deep;  and,  if  stones  or  bricks  cannot  be  conveniently 
procured,  th^  may  be  filled  with  faggot-wood  firom  the  thorn 
hedges.  No  money  laid  out  on  a  wet  clayey  soil  will  pay  better 
than  that  expended  in  forming  drains*  Where  the  soil  is  a  clay, 
and  not  thoroughly  drained,  die  feet  of  the  cow  will  sink  into  it 
during  winter,  which  they  do  much  more  deeply  than  the  feet  of 
the  horse;  not  only  because  they  are  much  smaller  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  animal,  but  from  their  being  cloven ;  while  the 
feet  of  the  horse,  being  entire  and  larger,  rest  upon  a  greater 
breadth  of  surfiice.  This  treading  on  a  wet  surface  produces 
what  is  called  poaching;  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  all  that  part 
of  the  surface  which  sinks  down  under  the  animal's  feet  is  ren- 
dered unproductive,  and  the  remaining  part  has  its  productive- 
ness greatly  diminished.  Wherever  a  cow,  therefore,  is  kept, 
and  the  field  in  which  she  is  turned  out  to  take  exercise  is  not 
dry,  either  naturally  or  artificially,  during  winter;  it  is  better  at 
that  season  to  exercise  the  cow  by  driving  her  gently  along  a  lane 
or  quiet  road ;  and,  in  warm  weather,  by  allowing  her,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  to  remain  for  some  hours  every  day  in  the  open 
yard  attached  to  the  cowhouse. 

The  paddock  may  always  be  harmonised  with  the  pleasure- 
ground  of  the  place,  and  rendered  ornamental,  by  scattering  a 
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few  trees  over  it;  by  introducing  a  shelter  for  the  cow  in  the  fbrm 
of  an  open  shed,  in  a  proper  situation ;  and  by  the  judicious  dis- 
posal and  planting  of  the  drinking-pond.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  pond  cannot  be  conveniently  formed  in  a  paddock,  from 
the  want  of  springs,  or  from  the  porosity  of  the  surface  soil  being 
such  that  the  rain-water  cannot  be  collected  by  gutters  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  fill  it  In  this  case,  the  usual  substitute  for  a 
pond  is  a  pump  with  a  cistern,  in  some  convenient  part  of  the 
paddock,  whicn  may  be  partially  concealed  by  bushes,  or  ren- 
dered ornamental  as  an  architectural  object 

The  trees  for  a  paddock  may  either  be  of  the  ornamental  kind, 
or  they  may  be  the  more  robust-growing  fruit-trees.  If  omam 
mental  trees,  they  ought  to  be  of  such  sorts  as  will  grow  fireely, 
and  soon  be  in  a  state  not  to  require  fencing ;  and,  whether 
merely  ornamental  trees,  or  fruit-trees,  or  both  are  employed,  they 
should  neither  be  introduced  in  such  numbers  as  to  injure  the 
pasture  by  their  shade  and  drip,  nor  crowded  round  the  drink- 
ing-pond in  such  a  manner  as  to  discolour  the  water  in  autumn 
by  their  falling  leaves.  A  few  trees  may  be  considered  as  ad- 
vantageous, for  affording  the  cow  shelter  and  shade  during  rains 
or  very  hot  sunshine;  out,  beyond  a  certain  point,  they  must 
be  considered  injurious  to  the  grass,  and  only  allowable  on 
account  of  their  ornamental  effect,  or  of  the  fruit  that  they  pro- 
duce. Where  good  healthy  pasturage  is  tlie  object,  from  half 
a  dozen  to  a  dozen  trees  per  acre  ought  on  no  account  to  be 
exceeded ;  because  grasses  and  clovers,  like  all  other  plants,  to 
attain  their  greatest  nutrimental  value,  require  to  have  their 
folif^  fully  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun,  and  to 
the  free  circulation  of  the  air. 

Orfiamental  Trees.  The  trees  for  a  paddock  ought  to  be  of 
small  size,  even  when  fully  grown  ;  but  they  ought  to  be  such  as 
grow  rapidly  when  young,  so  as  to  be  soon  out  of  the  reach  of 
cattle.  The  following  kinds  possess  these  advantages,  and  are, 
besides,  ornamental  in  appearance  :  — 

if  cer    Psei^do-Pldtanus     var.    fl^va  g&Ili,  Arooia,  tanacetif^lia,  and  ori- 

variegkta,  the  Costorphine  plane.  entidis,  difierent  kinds  of  thorns. 

A.  obtusJktiuD,    the   Neapohtan  ma-  Jnteldnchier    vul^JiSy   the    common 

pie.  amelanchier. 

A,  eriodirpum,  Sir  Charles  Wager's  A.  Botryf^iuro,  the  snowy  mespilus. 


maple.  Jlfl^pilus    germlmica    and 

NegUndo  ^raxini£51ium,  the  ash-leaved       medlars. 

box  elder.  P^nis  spectibilis,  Cbmeae  crab. 

J57Vulus     rubic6nday    the     scarlet  P.  iTria,  P.  yestita,  P.  pinnatifida, 

horsechestnut.  white  beam  trees. 

C^UB   alpinus,  the   Scotch    labur-  P.  aucup^ria,  the  mountain  ash. 

num.  P.  iS6rbu8,  the  true  service. 

Roblnia    Pseiid-ilc^cia,  the  common    niia  europs^a  41ba,  the  Hungarian 

acada,  or  American  locust.  lime. 

Gledftschia    triadinthos,    the   honey   O^mus  europe^a,  the  flowering  ash. 

locust,  or  thorny  acacia.  Qu^us  C^rris  Lucombeona,  the  Lu- 

Otitse^gus  coccfnea,  punctata,  Crus-       combe  oak. 
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Q,  r\ex,  the  eyerg;reen  oak.  Taxddium  dlstichuDiy  the   deciduous 

iS^klix     dlba,    RusseUtana,    yitellina,  cypress. 

omygd&liiia,  and  fragflis,  tree  willows,  j&etula  41ba  and  nigra,  birches,  &c. 

Pdpulus   balsamifera,  balsam  poplar.  The  last  twelve  trees,  to  which  may 

A'\nu8  glutindsa  lacini^ta,  cut-leaved  be  added  the  weeing  willow,  are  adap- 

alder.  ted  for  planting  m  the  neighbourhood 

A.  cordifc^lia,  heart^leayed  alder.  of  the  drinking  pond. 
A,  inc^na,  the  hoary-leaved  alder. 

Fruit  Trees.  The  following  selection  has  been  made  with  the 
approbation  of  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  as  ornamental  in  the  shape^of  the  tree,  and  of  vigorous 
growth  as  standards  : — 

Apples  and  Crabs. 

The  Red  Attra(^an,  The  tree  is  let  colour,  covered  with  a  bloom,  like 
middle-sized,   with  a  branchy  head ;   that_of  the  plum. 


the  fruit  is  of  a  bright  red,  with  a  fine 
bloom,  like  that  of  a  plum. 

The  White  Attrachan^  or  Transpa- 
rent Crab  of  Moscow. — The  tree  re- 


7%e  Cheny  Crab  is  a  subvariety  of 
the  Siberian  crab.  The  tree  is  spread- 
ing, with  drooping  branches;  and  the 
firuit  is  numerous,  and  about  the  size 


sembles  the  preceding  sort,  but  has  and  colour  of  a  cherry, 

the  branches  tending  upwards  when  Tlie  Supreme  Crab  has  lai^ger  fruit 

young,  and  afterwards  becoming  pen-  than  the  cherry  crab.    The  tree  is  of 

dulous.    The  fruit  is  of  a  wax  colour,  robust  growth,  and  the  branches  are 

with  a  fine  bloom  on  it,  and  is  almost  somewhat  erect 


transparent.  It  is  known  in  English 
nurseries  under  the  name  of  trans- 
parent crab. 

The  Lincolfuhire  Holland  Pippin  is 
remarkable  for  the  large  size  and  high 
colour  of  its  blossoms. 
tUl  February, 


Biggis  Everlasting  Crab  is  a  vi- 
gorous-growing tree,  with  pendulous 
branches,  and  abundance  of  fruit, 
which,  in  form  and  character,  are  inter- 
mediate between  the  plum-leaved  Si- 
Its  fixdt  keeps  berian  crab,  and  the  common  Siberian 
crab,  and  which  remain  on  the  trees 


7%e  Ihdw  Apple  is  a  great  bearer  long  after  Christmas.     In  sheltered 

of  very  brignt  red  fruit.  situations,  and  mild  winters,  this  tree 

77te  Violet  Apple  has  firuit  of  a  vio-  appears  almost  a  subevergreen. 

Pears. 

Beurre  Diel.      Leaves    large  and  and  a  great  bearer;  the  fruit  of  most 

flowers  very  large.      A  hardy  tree,  excellent  flavour,  and  hanging  late  on 

somewhat  rastigiate  in  its  shape;  a  the  tree.      A  tree  in  our  garden  at 

great  bearer,  and  deserving  of  extensive  Bayswater,  the  trunk   of  which    is 

cultivation  on  account   of  its    firuit,  covered  with  ivy,  is  loaded  with  fixut 

independently  altogether  of  its  hand-  almost  every  year,  without  any  care 

some  shape  and  larse  flowers.  or  attention  whatever  being  bestowed 

Beurrk  de  Bans  (not  Beurr^  ranee,  upon  it 


as  commonlv  written,  which  means 
rank  or  rancid).  Branches  spreading 
or  pendulous.  The  best  very  late 
pear  yet  known.  It  bears  very  well  as 
a  standard. 

Nelis  (CHioer.     Branches  slender 
and  somewhat  wavy.    Flowers  very 


Napoleon,  Leaves  broad  and  shin- 
ing. Blossoms  large.  The  tree  vi- 
gorous, and  a  good  bearer.  The  fruit 
excellent. 

Swan^t  Egg.  A  handsome  pyra- 
midal tree, and  an  excellent  bearer; 
the  fruit  roundish  or  obovate.     This 


abundant.        Leaves    narrow-elliptic,  is  one  of  the  commonest  pear  trees 

more  so  perhaps  than  in  any  other  in  the  market-gardens  about  London ; 

cultivated  variety  of  the  pear ;  and  they  and  we  have  introduced  the    name 

make  so  little  appearance  when  un-  here  from  having  ourselves  observed 

folding,  that  the  whiteness  of  the  bios-  die  handsome  shapes  taken  by  the 

som  is  almost  untinged  by  them.  trees.     The  fruit,  however,  as  com- 

GUnU  Morceau,     Branches  spread-  pared  with  that  of  the  sorts  above 

ing.    Head  pyramidal.    A  hardy  tree,  recommended  by  Mr.  Thompson,  is 
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not  worth  culdratiog;  though,  in  the 
months  of  November  and  'December, 
it  is  more  abundant  in  the  London 
markets  than  that  of  any  other  variety. 

The  foUowmg  Scotch  Peart  are  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Oorrie,  as  forms 
adapted  for  landscape  scenery;  but 
little  can  be  said  in  favour  of  their 
fruit,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
new  Flemish  varieties  : — 

The  Benvie,  ike  Golden  Knap,  and 


the  Eldio  take  fiistigiate  forms;  die 
latter,  more  especially,  Mr.  €k>rrie 
says,  may  be  called  the  Lombardy 
poplar  of  the  pear  tribe.  These  trees 
generally  attam  the  height  of  firom 
45  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  as  many  years,  in  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie,  in  Perthshire. 

The  Busked  Lady  a/nd  Pow  Meg 
take  spreading  orbiculate  forms,  such 
as  will  assort  with  the  A'cex  PseQdo- 
Pl&tanus,  and  may  be  called  the  oaks 
and  dms  of  the  pear  family. 


Cherries.    Those  recommended  by  Mr.  Thompson  are  : — 

The  Bigarreau,  a  tree  of  vigorous  7%^  MoreUo  is  a  low  tree,  with  a 

growth,  with  large  pale  green  leaves,  spreading  head,  somewhat  pendulous ; 

and  stout  divergent  branches.  most  prolific  in  flowers  and  fruit,  the 

Buttner's  Yellow,  a  vi^rous-grow-  latter  ripens  very  late;  and,  from  not 

inff  tree,  like  the  precedmg,  but  with  being  so  readily  eaten  bv  birds  as  most 

golden-coloured  fruit.  other  sorts,  hangs  on  the  trees  a  lonig 

The  Kentish  Cherry  is  a  round-headed  time.    In  this  l^t  respect,  however,  tt 

tree,  with  slender  shoots,  somewhat  is  now  exceeded  by  Buttner's  October 

pendulous.  morello. 

T?ie  May  Duke  is  a  middl&«ized 
tree,  with  an  erect  fastigiate  head. 

Plums.  The  handsomest-growing  trees,  Mr.  Thompson  consi- 
ders to  be :  — 


7%e  Red  Magnum  Bonum,  which  has 
a  fastigiate  habit  of  growth,  and  a  trunk 
sufiGldently  vigorous  to  bear  the  rub- 
bing of  cattle  without  injury. 

The  Washington,  a  vigorous-grow- 
ing tree,  with  a  pvramidal  head ;  and 
a  great  bearer  of  fruit  of  excellent 
quality. 

77te  Green  Gage,  in  the  climate  of 
London,  forms  a  handsome  tree ;  and, 
at  a  certain  age,  becomes  a  great  bearer. 


TTie  Orleans  is  a  vigorous-growing 
handsome,  spreading  tree,  produdng 
very  excellent  fruit. 

The  Wheat  Plum  is  a  very  orna- 
mental tree  when  in  fruit,  that  being 
of  a  bright  fiery  red  colour. 

The  Damsonand  Wine  Sour  Plum  are 
vigorous-prowinff  trees,  quite  harder* 
ver^  prolific  boUi  of  flowers  and  fruit, 
which  fruit  is  particularly  well  adapted 
for  all  culinary  purposes. 


Walnuts  and  Sweet  Chestnuts. 

The  paddock  would  seem  a  very  cows,  give  a  bad  taste  to  the  milk,  and, 
appropriate  place  for  walnut  trees ;  when  they  drop  into  the  pond,  make 
and  every  residence  ought  to  contain  the  water  bitter.  The  same  objection 
one  or  two  of  these  trees,  for  the  sake  of  does  not  appl^  to  chestnut  trees,  one 
their  green  fruit  for  pickling,  and  their  or  two  of  v!hidi  may  be  introduced 
ripe  fruit  for  the  dessert;  but  more  than  for  thdr  fruit.  The  Downton  and  the 
two  or  three  should  not  be  planted  Madeira  chestnuts  are  recommended 
in  a  paddock,  unless  it  be  very  large ;  by  Mr.  Thompson ;  the  latter  has  a 
because  their  leaves,  when  eaten  by  iitge  oblong  nut. 

Staking  and  protecting  single  Trees  in  Paddocks.  Plants 
should  be  selected  which  have  clear  stems,  at  least  6  ft.  in 
height :  they  should  be  planted  on  little  hillocks,  for  the  reasons 
given  in  p.  311. ;  and  staked  and  protected  from  the  rubbing  of 
the  cow.  One  of  the  best  modes  of  doing  this  is  that  invented 
by  Charles  Lawrence,  Esq.,  represented  in^.  205.,  and  explained 
in  J^s.  206.  to  208*     The  advantages  which  this  guard  has  over 
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all  others,  Mr.  Lawrence  finds  to  be, 
"free  motion  to  the  tree,  without  pro- 
ducing any  friction  on  the  bark;  perfect 
security  against  the  attacks  of  cattle; 
durability,  cheapness,  and  neatness  in 
appearance."  Those  guards  which  con- 
fiine  the  tree  are  objectionable  from  pre- 
venting the  motion  of  its  stem,  which  is 
essential  to  its  health  and  growth;  and 
those  which  stand  at  a  distance  from  the 
tree,  consisting  of  three  or  four  posts  con- 
nected by  horizontal  spars,  are  veiy  in- 
jurious to  the  bark  in  high  winds,  and  are, 
besides,  very  expensive  and  unsightly. 
The  followmg  are  Mr.  Lawrence's  direc- 
tions for  preparing  and  putting  up  his 
tree-guard :  — 

Mr.  Lawrence^ t  Tree^Gnard  against  homed  Cat- 
tle. **  Procure  stakes  of  ash  or  larch,  or,  in 
default  of  thesc^  of  any  other  straight-growing 
tree,  when  thinning  young  plantations,  or  cutting 
down  coppice.  These  stakes  should  be  6  ft.  in 
length,  or  more  if  requisite, 
ana  about  8  in.  in  diameter  at  the 
thickest  end ;  and  they  should 
have  holes  drilled  through  them 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  about 
1  ft.  from  each  end.  Get  a 
similar  hole  drilled  2  or  3  inches 
up  the  centre  of  a  stake,  and 
then  saw  off  the  length  which  JO^, 

has  had  the  hole  drilled  through  it,  and  which  will  WK 

give  a  piece  that,  when  the  strmg  or  wire  is  drawn  ^^ 

through  it,  will  resemble  b'mfig.  206.  Repeat  the  operation  till  as  many 
pieces  are  dnUed  and  sawn  off  as  may  be  wanted.  Pass  a  strong  piece  of 
copper,  or  Rowland  s  metallic  wire,  or  thick  tarred  string,  through  one  stake 
by  the  hole  at  the  top,  and  then  through  one  of  the  g-inch  pieces,  then  through 

another  stake,  and  so  on,  separating  each  stakeat 
top  and  bottom  by  one  of  the  2-mch  pieces  of 
wood,  until  you  have  enough  to  surround  your 
.  tree  loosely,  leaving  plenty  of  space  for  growth. 
I  When  this  is  done  the  appearance  of  the  euard, 
before  being  put  on,  will  be  as  in^.  207.  Place 
the  guard  tbus  formed  round  the  tree,and  fasten 
the  ends  of  the  wire  or  string.  The  guard  is  much 
<  the  same  as  the  cradle  put  round  the  neck  of  a 

blistered  horse,  to  prevent  his  gnawing  the  irri- 
tated part.  The  ends  of  the  stokes  merely  rest 
on  the  ground,  and  they  should  be  cut  quite  flat 
at  the  bottom,  to  prevent  their  sticking  in  it. 
At  the  upper  end,  they  should  have  a  sharp 
slantingcut  with  a  bill-hook,  to  throw  off  the 
rain.  The  motion  of  the  tree  will  not  be  in 
i  any  degree  impeded;  and  the  bark  cannot  be 
injured,  let  the  wind  blow  as  it  may,  for  the 
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guard  moves  freely  with  the  tree  in  every  direction.  If  a  tree  is  growing 
rapidly,  it  will  want  room  before  the  ^ard  recjuires  renewing ;  in  which 
case  it  is  only  necessary  to  unite  the  strm^  or  wire  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
lengthen  the  string  or  wire  by  tying  a  piece  to  it,  and  introduce  an  extra 
rod,  and  two  extra  separating  pieces.  As  a  principal  feature  in  thu  guard 
is  that  the  tree  is  left  quite  at  liberty  to  be  blown  about  by  the  wind  in 
every  direction,  of  course  it  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  staking  a  newly 
planted  tree  until  it  becomes  fiiirly  rooted. 

"I  can  vouch,"  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  **for  this  guard  affording  perfect  pro- 
tection against  cattle ;  for  I  had  two  cows,  the  most  determined  barkers  of 
trees  I  ever  met  with,  in  a  paddock  in  which  there  were  several  single  trees. 
They  had,  sooner  or  later,  contrived  to  get  at  my  trees,  and  ruin  them; 
and   I  was  about  to  fatten   them  off,  and  condemn  them  to  death  for 
their  offences,  when   I   hit  upon  the  mode  of  protection  just  described. 
My  men  and  myself  were  curious  to  see  the  impression  that  would   be 
made  on  the  cows  by  the  new  guards  when  they  were  first  turned  into  the 
paddock.    They  very  soon  proceeded  to  the  trees,  examined  the  cradles 
round  them,  and  made  several  attempts  with  their  mouths.    Finding  these  un- 
successful, they  made  an  attack  with  their  horns ;  but,  as  the  fence  yielded 
with  every  blow,  and  merely  turned   round,  they  made  no  progress  that 
way.      Thereupon  they  besan  stamping  with  their  feet,  and,  as  we  thought, 
from  sheer  vexation  and  disappointment.      Be  this  as  it  may,  they  were 
completel)r  defeated,  and  my  trees  have  now  HSS?)  continued  4  years  in  per- 
fect security,  though  these  identical  cows  nave  remained  amongst  Uiem  tfll 
this  day.     One  man  can  fence  in  this  way  a  great  manv  trees  in  a  day ; 
and  the  cost  of  stakes,  if  purchased,  would  not  exceed  that  of  one  of  the 
posts  necessary  upon  the  ordinary  plan."  (Gard.  Mag,,  xiii.  p.  167). 

Having  written  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  April,  1838,  to  enquire  if  he  had  still 
the  same  high  opinion  of  this  guard,  he  says,  '*  I  find  it  perfect  in  all  respects. 
It  is  a  perfect  protection  a^nst  damage  by  any  animal,  nowever  ingenious  or 
determued  it  may  be,  and  it  never  injures  a  tree  in  anv  respect." 
—  Fig.  208.  shows,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  ground 

plan,  or  rather  horizontal  section  1  (L  from  the 
ground,  and  a  portion  of  the  elevation  of  a  tree 
so  fenced.  In  this  figure  the  wire  or  string  is 
shown  passing  through  the  upright  rods  and 
horizontal  short  pieces,  fix>m  c  b v  d  to  e;  but, 
from  c  by  /to  e,  the  wires  are  only  shown  pass- 
ing through  the  upright  rods;  the  short  pieces 
being  seen  in  verdcu  profile,  as  they  are  in 
nature. 

Protecting  by  Thomt.  The  mode  of  pro- 
tecting trees  from  homed  cattle  which  we  con- 
sider next  best  to  that  of 
Mr.  Lawrence  is,  to  clothe 
their  steins  with  thorn  bushes, 
as  shown  mfig.  209. ;  a  mode 
very  generafiy  adopted  in  the 
public  parks  about  the  me- 
>  tropolis.     The  branches  are  iK     ^^9 

tiea  on  with  copper  wire,  and 
are  loosened  or  renewed  every 
two  or  three  years. 

Protecting  Trees  against 
Sheep.  A  mode  of  protect- 
ing the  stems  of  trees  some- 
what simihu*  to  that  of  Mr. 
Lawrence,  and  which  has  been 
long  practised  in  Scotland, 
consists  in  tying  plasterer's 
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laths,  set  on  end,  and  touching  each  other  at  their  edges,  round  the  trunks 
or  stems;  but  this  mode  is  better  adapted  for  protecting  trees  from  sheep 
than  from  homed  cattle.  Where  sheep  only  are  grazed,  no  mode  can  be 
cheaper,  or,  after  the  laths  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  year,  less  con- 
spicuous, unless  we  were  to  substitute  for  the  laths,  oak,  birch,  or  willow  bark, 
with  the  epidermis  outwards.  Where  laths  or  strips  of  thin  boards  are  used, 
they,  and  also  the  string  by  which  they  are  tied  on,  misht  be  rendered  of 
great  durability  by  being  previously  Kyanised,  or  steeped  in  Margar/s  com- 
position, which  is  said  to  cost  only  one  tenth  of  Kyan*s  process,  and  to  be 
equally  efficacious  both  on  wood  and  cordage.  (See  Brii.  and  For,  Rev  ^ 
April,  1838,  p.  695.) 

Fig,  210.  shows  the  horizontal  section,  and  elevation 
of  a  tree  thus  protected,  in  which  a  represents  the  stem 
of  the  tree,  h  the  wire  which  ties  on  the  laths,  and  c  the 
lower  ends  of  the  laths. 

Staking  Treet  ta  protect  them  agamtt  the  Wind. 
When  single  trees  are  planted  which  have  lai^  heads  in 
proportion  to  their  roots ;  or,  when  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  placed  is  very  much  exposed,  they  are  in  danger 
of  being  blown  off  the  perpendicular,  or  even  thrown 
down,  by  high  winds.  This  is  more  especiall  v  the  case 
when  the  trees  are  planted,  as  we  recommend,  on  little 
hillocks;  and  this  is  one  reason  why  planters  have 
been  led  to  deep  planting,  or,  at  all  events,  to  prefer 
a  flat  surface  to  a  raised  one.  To  retain  a  tree  fast  in 
Its  place  that  has  but  few  ramose  roots,  fix  previ- 
ously in  an  upright   portion,  in  the  bottom  of  the 


210 


Sit,  a  stake  of  such  a  length  that  it  may  be  ren- 
ered  firm  by  rammmg,  &c.,  below  the  level  of  the 
soil  which  is  to  contain  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  that  it  may  reach 
3  or  4  feet  up  the  stem  above  ground ;  afterwards  tie  the  stem  of  the  tree  to 
this  stake,  as  shown  in  ^.  211. ;  or,  notch  two  short  pieces  of  wood  into 
each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  cross ;  and  at  one  of  the  angles  of  intersection 
fix  a  stake,  to  which  the  tree  is  to  be  tied,  as  in^.  212.  No  wind  what- 
ever will  blow  down  a  tree  thus  supported,  provided  the  arms  of  the  cross 
are  long  and  strong.  In  order  to  eive  additional  strength,  the  arms  of  the 
cross  may  be  pe^^  down  with  hooked  sticks,  agreeably  to  the  practice 


I 


212 


213 


of  Mr.  Thom  of  Annan,  as  detailed  in  Gard,  Mag,,  yoL  vii.  p.  452«    Another 
mode  consists  in  tying  the  tree  to  two  stakes  in  contact  with  the  trunk,  and 
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deq)ly  inserted  in  the  soil,  as  shown  in^.  213. ;  and  the  last  mode  we  shall 
here  mention,  consists  in  strengthening  the  ramose  roots  of  a  tree  by  tying 
them  to  pieces  of  branches  laid  on  them,  and  in  close  contact  with  them, 

throughout  their  length,  as  shown  in ^.  214.; 

thus  producing,  in  effect,  laige,  strong,  and 

powerful  roots,  to  act  as  levers  to  keep  the 

2\^  trunk   in   its  place.     After  one  of  these 

methods  of  fixing  the  tree  has  been  adopted, 
it  may  be  protected  from  cattle  or  w>e^ 
by  Mr.  Lawrence's  mode,  hv  clothing  witti 
thorns,  or  by  a  covering  of  laths,  as  above 
described. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the  introductory  para- 
graphs to  our  subsection  on  laying  out  third-rate  gardens,  which 
occupy  from  page  409.  to  page  448.,  are  equally  applicable 
to  second-rate  gardens,  and,  indeed,  to  all  others  which  contain 
more  space  than  fourth-rate  gardens.  We  shall,  therefore,  with- 
out farther  preface,  now  give  our  examples,  and  shall  conmience 
with  a  desiffn  which  shows  some  variations  in  what  we  have  called 
professional  routine. 

Fairfield  CoU  of  which  ^.  217.  is  a  plan  (with  some  addi- 
tional single  trees),  and  ^5.  215,  216.  218,  and  219.  sections 
and  sectional  geometrical  views,  is  taken  from  a  work  entitled 
Six  Designs  for  Laying  out  Grounds,  by  G.  J.  Parkins,  Esq., 
published  in  1793.  Mr.  Parkins  was  connected  with  the  army; 
and,  being  fond  of  rural  scenery,  and  of  considering  bow  it 
might  be  improved,  he  employed  much  of  his  leisure  time  in 
studying  natural  situations,  and  imagining  how  he  could  adapt 
them  for  residences  of  different  d^rees  of  extent,  from  5  acres 
upwards.  Mr.  Parkins's  designs  were  published  in  an  expensive 
form,  and  in  connexion  with  a  large  work  on  architecture  by  the 
late  Sir  John  Soane ;  and,  in  consequence,  th^never  became  so 

Senerally  known  as  they  ought  to  have  been.    We  shall  give  the 
escription  of  Fairfield  Cot  in  Mr.  Parkins's  own  words  :— 

**  Fairfield  Cot  is  a  small  secluded  residence,  with  five  acres  of  pasture, 
situated  in  a  countiy  aboundii^  with  numberless  picturesque  beauties,  and 
affi>rding,  firom  a  happy  combmation  of  external  objects,  all  the  variety 
requisite  to  enliven  the  mind  when  retired  fit>m  the  busy  world.  Its  size, 
bemg  very  confined,  will  not  admit  of  much  embellishment;  therefore,  to  dis- 
tribute the  parts  to  the  utmost  advantage,  to  arrange  the  shrubberies,  and  so  to 
conduct  the  walks  that  every  turn  sEsll  present  a  new  and  interesdne  scene, 
are  all  that  can  be  done,  hi  doins  iJiis,  the  utmost  care  has  invariably  bem 
observed  nevo*  to  lose  sight  of  simplicity,  and  equal  attention  has  been  shown  to 
induce  the  imagination  to  credit  an  idea  of  extent,  difBicult  to  accomplish  on 
so  confined  a  scale. 

"  In  respect  to  the  local  situation  of  Fairfield  Cot,  nature,  which  should 
never  be  overlooked,  or  too  incautiously  intruded  upon  by  art,  has  done  a 
ffreat  deal,  and  in  a  measure  pointed  out  what  is  requbite  for  its  utmost 
unprovement.  In  consequence,  on  the  upper  part  of  a  gendy  risinff  ascent, 
commanding  over  the  adjacent  country  most  luxuriant  views  of  biU,  dale, 
wood,  and  water,  the  cottage  is  erected.  Immediately  adjoining  are  the  neces- 
sary offices  and  kitchen-garden ;  these  by  a  shrubbery  are  concealed.    The 
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orcbardy  placed  at  an  extremity,  gives  variety,  and  hides  the  bounds,  where 
otherwise  they  would,  by  being  seen,  defeat  the  deception  of  extent ;  and 
likewise  confines]  the  view,  which,  but  for  such  management,  would  be  con- 
siderably too  extensive.    The  remainder  of  the  ground  is  again  subdivided  by 
a  hedge,  decked  with  roses,  honeysuckles,  and  other  wild  ^irubs,  and  irregu- 
larly planted,  partly  to  allow 
the  walk  to  take  an  easy  bend 
betwixt  the  two  enclosures, 
and  partly  to  give  internal  va- 
^  riety  ;   a  circumstance  which 
never  fails  to  cheer  the  imagi- 
nation, and  relieve  the  eye. 

"  Having  thus  noticed  the 
general  disposition,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
walk,  in  no  instance,  has  been 
suffered  to  approach  too  near 
the  bounds.  From  the  shrub- 
bery, after  passing  a  seat  under 
a  few  trees  (^efig.  2 17),  it  leads 
down  the  side  of  the  hill  to  a 
copse  overhanging  a  purling 
stream.  A  bridge,  adjoming  to 
a  root-house  (/),  crosses  the 
rill,  the  path  accompanying  its 
meandermg  course,  till  a  rustic 
plank  (g),  thrown  over  the 
same,  agun  unites  it  with  the 
lawn.  Every  thing  here  is 
simple  and  unadorned :  to  load 
with  ornament  a  scene  dedi- 
cated to  contemplation  and 
repose,  would  destroy  the 
effect  which  a  sequestered 
situation  ever  has  upon  a  con- 
genial mind.  Pursuing  the 
walk,  a  sunk  fence  on  the  right 
admits  the  country.  Clumps  of 
trees  in  the  acUacent  pastures 
unite  it  with  the  distance.  A 
little  gate,  on  gainmg  the  sum- 
mit, leads  to  the  temple  of 
Concord  (A).  From  the  win« 
dow  is  seen  to  peculiar  advan- 
tage the  view,  purposely  hid 
by  the  orchard  fin)m  the  house. 
This  circumstance  renders  the 
temple  much  more  interesting 
than  it  otherwise  would  be, 
and  increases  the  variety  of  the 
whole.  From  this  place  the 
walk  waves  to  the  left.  En- 
tering a  small  shrubbery,  with 
a  seat  in  a  sequestered  situa- 
12  tion  (t),  it  soon  opens  on  the 
green,  and  terminates  at  the 
cottage. 
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a.  House. 

b.  Stable,  cow-house,  piggeries,  &c.,  hid  from  the  grounds  by  a  plantation,  and 
^proached  by  a  road  overshadowed  with  tall  trees. 

e.  Kitchen-garden,  screened  in  the  same  manner.  ^  An  opening  in  the  shrub- 
bery, however,  admits  a  view  down  the  prindpai  walk,  on  each  side  of 
which  the  beds  are  arranged. 

d.  Orchard.  This,  from  the  cottage,  has  an  interesting  appearance :  it  was 
placed  there  to  hide  the  extremity,  and  to  confine  the  eye  to  a  rumed 
tower,  to  a  river  meandering  through  the  vale  below,  and  to  distant  moun- 
tams,  seen  from  the  house  across  the  lawn. 

e,  A  seat,  composed  of  rude  materials,  situated  under  trees.  From  this  spot 
is  seen  an  extensive  distant  country,  adorned  with  water,  hanging 
woods,  &c. 

ft  Root-house,  built  of  roots  of  trees,  and  thatched ;  the  inside  lined  with  moss. 
Ivy  creeps  over  die  door,  along  with  the  honeysuckle  and  jessamine.  A 
table  and  two  rustic  benches  constitute  its  furniture;  on  the  former  an 
appropriate  inscription. 

g,  A  bridge.  A  few  large  stones,  supporting  a  plank  or  two,  with  a  rail  on 
one  side,  will  generally  be  found  sufficient  for  such  a  situation.  It  accords 
with  simplicity,  and  is  therdbre  infinitely  more  attractive  than  a  formal 
structure. 

h.  Temple  of  Concord.  A  small  souare  building,  the  walls  emblematically 
painted  in  fresco.  From  the  windows,  a  most  extensive  view,  particularly 
of  objects  in  the  distance,  screened  fi*om  the  house  by  the  orchard. 

t,  A  seat  in  a  sequestered  situation.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk,  under 
cypress  and  flowering  shrubs,  an  urn,  dedicatc^d  to  Friendship. 

A  B,  First  sectional  line.  See^.  215.  CD,  Second  line.  See^.  218. 

218 


E  F,  Line  for  first  sectional  geometrical  view,  giving  the  seneral  appearance 
of  the  lawn  rising  to  its  summit ;  the  woods,  the  house.  Temple  of  Concord, 
and  distant  country.  See^.  216. 

G  H,  Line  for  second  sectional  geometrical  view.  In  this  are  shown  the  cot- 
tage, surrounded  with  trees ;  the  lawn ;  the  fence  bounding  the  same ;  a 
bend  of  the  serpentine  walk,  with  part  of  the  orchard,  and  the  distant 
country."  See  Jig,  219.  (^Suf  Designs  for  Improving  and  EmbelHsking 
Gardens^  p.  2.) 


Remarks.  The  sections  and  sectional  geometrical  views  in  this 
design  would  answer  exceedingly  well  for  giving  a  general  idea  of 
the  effect  of  improvements ;  but  they  would  not  serve  instead 
of  a  working  plan.  Such  designs  were  commonly  given,  when 
modern  landscape-gardening  was  in  its  infancy,  by  Kent,  Brown, 
Wright,  and  others,  and  executed  by  contract  with  alterations 
almost  at  pleasure,  by  a  contractor  under  the  name  of  a  new  ground 

o  o 
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workman ;  or  sometimes  in  the  ordinary  routine,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  gardener.  All  the  details  of  execution,  and  the 
choice  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  planted,  were  passed  over  in  the 
general  design  of  the  artist,  and  left  to  be  supplied  according  to 
the  taste,  knowledge,  or  means,  of  the  contractor  or  the  gar- 
dener. It  does  not  appear  that,  in  the  infancy  of  landscape- 
gardening,  any  great  value  was  set  upon  having  a  variety  of  trees 
and  shrubs  in  plantations ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  first  laid  out 
places  in  the  modem  style,  with  the  exception  of  Pain's  HiH, 
and  one  or  two  others,  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  all  of  the  com- 
mon kind.  At  present,  however,  the  taste  is  decidedly  different, 
and  there  is  a  laudable  desire  on  die  part  of  proprietors,  and  espe- 
cially on  that  of  the  females  of  their  families,  to  render  gard^i 
scenery  botanically  as  well  as  pictorially  interesting.  The  subject 
of  the  kinds  of  trees  is  scarcely  at  all  mentioned  oy  Mr.  Parkins 
in  the  description  of  any  one  of  his  designs :  he  looks  on  garden 
scenery  entirely  with  the  eye  of  a  painter  and  a  poet,  while  the 
modem  artist  adds  to  these  the  eye  of  the  botanist  and  the  cul- 
tivator. 

A  Second-rate  Suburban  Villa  of  Seven  Acres^  contained  in  a 
Space  nearli/ square.  —  This  design,  of  which^.  220.  is  a  ground 
plan,  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Glendinnmg,  gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Rolle,  at  Bicton,  near  Exeter.  The  form  or  out- 
line of  the  ground,  Mr.  Glendinning  observes,  is  the  most  un- 
favourable ror  forming  a  place,  of  any  that  can  be  devised,  for 
producing  effect;  but  it  is  chosen  as  being  the  one  which  most 
frequently  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  neighbourhood  of  new  towns,  such  as  those  of  America 
and  Australia.  The  sur&ce  is  supposed  to  be  even,  but  with  an 
inclination  from  the  house  towards  the  pond  and  the  paddock. 
This  pond  is  supplied  with  water  from  certain  fountains  in 
the  pleasure-ground,  and  these  are  supplied  from  a  spring  or 
brook,  supposed  to  be  exterior  to  the  property.  The  level  of 
the  kitchen-garden  is  considered  as  being  about  20  ft  above  the 
level  of  the  pond  in  the  paddock ;  and  the  house  stands  on  a 
platform,  supposed  to  be  6  or  8  feet  above  the  level  of  the  kitchen- 

Srarden.  The  paddock  is  supposed  to  be  grazed  by  cows  and  a 
ew  sheep.  The  edges  of  the  pond  Mr.  Glendinning  would  plant 
with  abundance  of  ^rundo  2)5nax,  Ph6rmium  tenax,  cannas, 
and  hedychiums.  The  pond  should  also,  he  says,  swarm  with 
fish ;  and  should  have  some  wild  ducks,  a  couple  of  swans,  tlie 
beraacle  goose  (^nas  erfthropus  Z^),  the  Egyptian  goose  (.^as 
8sg3^tiaca  //•)»  &c.  Hie  boundary  fence  to  this  residence,  whether 
wooden  pales  or  a  stone  or  brick  wall,  should  be  such  as  to  resist 
every  description  of  cattle ;  and  within  it  a  row  of  evergreen 
Lucombe  oaks  are  supposed  to  be  planted  at  20  fl.  distance  from 
the  boundary,  and  the  same  distance  from  one  another.  Within 
these,  there  should  be  a  row  of  the  ilex  oak,  and  a  third  row 
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of  hollies,  yews,  and  Portugal  laurels  alternately.  This  will 
completely  shelter  the  grounds  within,  and  exclude  all  objects  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  residence.  In  the  pleasure-ground 
there  is  a  terrace*wall  {s  s)f  within  which  there  is  a  border  suf- 
ficient for  500  herbaceous  plants ;  and  the  rockwork  {//)  will 
afford  room  for  500  additional  species,  including  the  cistus  and 
helianthemum  families.  The  narrow  border  in  front  of  the 
botanic  hot-houses  (/,  nij  n)  will  afford  ample  room  for  a  collection 
of  ixias,  watsonias,  gladioluses,  amaryllises,  oxalises,  and  similar 
Cape  bulbs  and  tubers ;  so  that  a  very  creditable  collection  of 
every  kind  of  garden  plant,  whether  ligneous  or  herbaceoust 
may  be  found  in  even  a  small  place  of  this  extent.  This  will  be 
rendered  more  obvious  after  perusing  the  list  of  trees  and 
shrubs  given  for  plantmg  the  boundary  plantation.  The  follow- 
ing explanations  refer  to^.  220. 

a.  The  house.  b.  Entrance  from  the  public  road.  c,  Stable-court. 

d.  Drying-ground ;  a  part  of  the  circular  building  enclosing  the  stable-court 
being  a  laundry,  opening  to  the  drying-ground ;  a  part  of  it  a  brewhouse,  open- 
ing to  the  west;  and  a  part  of  it  a  pomtry-house,  opening  to  the  south-east. 

e.  Pit  for  the  stable  dung,  with  a  movable  roof  to  prevent  evaporation. 

f.  Place  for  hay-ncks,  stocks  of  wood,  and  vanous  other  matters  required  for 
the  stable-couiT  and  kitchen-garden. 

g  0,  Two  marble  fountains,  rising  from  octagonal  basins. 

k  h.  Sarcophagi,  elevated  on  angular  balls  of  stone,  filled  with  pelargoniums, 

salvias,  &c.,  in  summer;  and  with  rhododendrons  in  winter, 
it,  Beds  for  florist's  flowers,  with  stone  kerbiog  8  in.  high,  and  with  an  awning 

to  fit  over  them  when  requisite.    After  the  florist's  flowers,  such  as  tulips, 

hyacinths,  &c.,  have  been  removed,  their  f^e  is  supplied  with  show}- 

annual  flowers,  brought  forward  in  the  reserve-ground. 
k  k  k  k.  Circular  beds,  Uned  inside  with  brkk,  mm  stone  kerbing,  for  bulbs  in 

spring,  and  the  best  kinds  of  dahlias  in  sumoMr  and  autumn. . 
/,  Green-house  for  a  miscellaneous  coUecdon.  m.  Stove, 

n.  House  for  Cape  heaths,    o,  Back  sheds  to  the  iB^ge  of  botanical  hot-houses. 
p  p.  Conservative  walla^  q,  Aviarv. 

r.  Flower-beds,  with  glass  firames  to  fit  over  them ;  bdng  chiefly  used  for 

growing  hyacinths. 
«,  Terrace  wall,  with  ornamental  vases,  immediately  within  which  is  a  border 

for  choice  herbaceous  plants. 
t,  Terrace  wdk.  ti.  Lawn.  v.  Scattered  shrubs. 

w.  Groups  of  variegated  plants. 

jr.  Lawn,  varied  by  groups  of  shrubs,  baskets  of  flowers,  standard  roses,  &c. 
y,  Flower-badiets.         z,  A  suiwliAl,  placed  against  a  conservative  wall. 
A,  Rosarium.        b.  Covered  seat,  witn  a  basket  of  flowers  in  front, 
c,  D,  B,  F,  RockwiH-k,  rustic  seat,  grotto,  and  rock;^  fountain ;  the  whole  varied 

by  rock-plants  and  climbers ;  the  grotto  consisting  of  two  stories,  the  upper 

one  serving  as  a  prospect  tower. 
G,  A  pond,  or  artifiiciai  Jake,  the  shape  being  such  as  to  be  whoUy  seen  fit)m 

every  point  of  view,  and  therefore  not  odculated  for  picturesque  effect  so 

much  as  brilliancy,  and  the  display  of  aquatic  plants  along  its  margin. 
H,  Wire  fence,  separating  the  paddock,  which  is  to  be  pastured,  from  the 

lawn,  shrubbery,  and  arboretum,  which  are  to  be  mown. 
I,  A  covered  seat,  and  in  front  of  it  a  basket  of  Califomian  annuals ;  beyond 

which  are  a  pedestal  and  vase,  to  the  memory  of  Douglas  the  botanist. 
L,  Reserve-ground  to  the  kitchen-garden,  and  liquid  manure  tank,  with  a 

pomp,  for  receiving  the  drainage  frmn  the  staUe^  &C.,  oommunicating  with 

O  O  2 
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M ,  The  botanic  firame-ground,  placed  in  this  situation  to  be  near  e,  for  stable 

dung.  N,  Res^e-ground,  asd  rot  heap  for  the  botanic  hot^houses. 

o.  Compost-ground,  liquid  manure  tank  with  cover,  and  rot  heap  for  the 

kitchen-garden, 
p,  Gardener*8  house,  and  private  court. 
Q,  Kitchen-garden,  of  which^.  221.  is  a  working-plan. 
R,  Pine-store  in  die  centre ;  the  one  wing  being  a  vinery,  and  the  other  a 

peach-house.  s,  Rubbish-heap.  t.  Orchard, 

u  u  u  u.  Situation  of  the  four  rows  of  trees  intended  to  surround  the  whole, 

for  the  purposes  of  shelter  and  seclusion. 
T,  Lawn,  bordered  by  shrubbery,  chiefly  evergreens,  treated  in  the  picturesque 

manner, 
w,  Back  road  to  the  stables,  kitchen-garden,  and  house. 
X,  Back  entrance  to  the  house. 
Y,  Fordng-pits  to  the  botanic  stoves,  with  two  small  basbs  of  water,  as  a  place 

of  reserve  for  brin^;ing  forward  aquatic  plants  for  the  pond  (o). 
z.  Pine-pits  and  forong-pits  for  the  kitchen-garden. 

References  to  the  numbers  in^^.  220.,  indicating  the  kinds 
of  trees  that  are  to  be  planted  round  the  paddock.  The  names 
are  Mr.  Glendinning'S)  and  all  the  plants  may  be  obtained  by 
them  in  the  nurseries. 

T.  lacini&ta. 

riibra. 
Aildntus  fflandul6aa. 
Aristot^&z  Mdoqmi, 

vari^ta 
Aliurus  aculditus. 
if  cer  striatum. 

nkbrum. 

platanoldes  laciniatum. 

aacch4rinum. 

dasydurpum. 

macroph^Uura. 

cr^ticum. 

(Vpalus. 

jap6nicum  pendulum. 
JPt^lea  tiifoli^ta. 
Photlnia  semilkta. 
Xanth6xylum/raxfneum. 

nitidum. 
Zf  zyphus  Zfdtus. 
^u6nyrous  Iatif51iu8. 

americknus. 
Pittdsporum  Tobmi, 
C7ean6thu8  ameridbius. 
62,  63,    jPlex  Jquifblhim,  three 

varieties. 
i2h4nmu8  iHat^us. 
il^rbutus  procera; 

CTnedo. 

ondrachnoMes  h^brida. 

ondrachooldes. 

ilndrichne. 
^6xus  baleftrica. 
.^sculus  rubic6nda. 
P^via  americ^na. 

dimea. 


1,  MaendUtf  grandifldra. 

2,  niscita. 

37, 

38, 

S,        g.  exoni^sis. 

39, 

4,        pumila. 

40, 

41, 

6,        obovka. 

42, 

7,        caud?ita. 

43, 

8,        acuminiUa. 

44, 

9,        gr&cilis. 

45, 

10,  dadca. 

1 1,  Thompsomantf. 

46, 

47, 

12,  Arauckria    exc61sa  (to  be 
tected  in  winter). 

pro-  48, 

49, 

13,        brazili^a. 

50, 

14,        imbricita.                 * 

51, 

15,  Cunninghkmia  lanceoUta. 

52, 

16,  J^bes  speciosum. 

53, 

17,        sangulneum. 

54, 

18,        nfveum. 

55, 

19,  Liriod^ndron  Tulipffera. 

56, 

20,        integrifblia. 

57, 

21,  22,  Hybrid  rhododendrons. 

58, 

23,  BMerit  Bristktsu 

59, 

24,        diilcis. 

60, 

25,        florib^nda. 

61. 

26,        dealb^ta. 

27,  Mah6nta  fasciculkb. 

64, 

28,        ilquifoUum. 

65, 

29,        nervdsa. 

66, 

30,        ripens. 

67, 

31,  Ribes  nalykceam. 

68, 

32,        glutindsum. 

69, 

33,  KdU^ut^rid  paniculi^ 

.      70, 

34,  THia  ar^^ntea. 

71, 

35,  parvifldra  aUrea. 

36,  heteroph^lla. 

72, 
73, 
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74. 
75, 
76, 

77, 
78, 
79, 
80. 
81, 
82. 
83, 
84v 
85, 
86, 
87, 
88, 
89, 
90, 
91, 

92, 

93, 

94. 

95, 

96, 

97, 

98, 

99, 

100. 

101, 

102, 

103. 

104. 

105, 

106. 

107. 

108, 

109, 

110, 

in. 

112. 
113, 
114, 
115. 
116. 
117, 
118, 
119. 
120, 
121, 
122, 
123, 
124, 
125, 
126, 
127, 
128. 
129, 
130, 


TMa  flfiva. 

macrofit^ya. 
Virgflia  mteo. 
Oledltschis  mooosp^nna. 

hdrrida. 

triac^nthos. 

brachvdurpa. 

macrentha. 
CjftJBoa  Iiabuniuin  pendulum. 

purpureu8. 
JDiospyros  vii^iii^na. 
-^^^V^/raxioifMium. 
Pl&nera  Rich4rdi. 
.^V&junus  pamfldra. 

viridis. 

ai^ntea. 
0)inn6cladu8  canad^sis. 
EoMdm    Paeikl-ilcAcia   tomen- 


▼iscdsa. 

hlspida  rdsea. 
Otiraga$ia  arborescens. 
Halimod^ndron  arg6iteum. 
TkiaBohia. 

▼iridis. 
Cam^lUo,  white, 

striped. 

Warratah. 
Cedrus  Lih^. 
P6pulu8  heteropb^ila. 
PinuB  halep^nsis. 

dealb^ta. 
C^rda  ^iliqdistnun. 
CnUB^gaB  Azatvlus. 
Ci^rasna  lusitftniea. 

PJUios. 
/^DU8  msititia* 

corasifera. 
jSb6itiuiD  monosp^mmn. 
Cratfle^gus  nigra. 
5b&rtium  junceum. 
Cratse^gus  grandifldra. 
iSidix  Titemna. 

babyldnica. 

pentandra. 
CVats^gua  DougU^ 
CTlex  europse^a  fldre  pleno. 
CVats^gus  orient^s. 

tanacetifdtia. 
CVatae^gus  coccinea  indent^ta. 

punctata  a6rea. 
P}nu8  pal6stri8. 
P6pulu8  balsamlfera. 
Plnas  sylvdstris. 
iTbies  Clanbrasilu^a. 


131,  P6ptilus  ^be. 

132,  CVats^guspyrifofia. 

133,  macr&Dtha. 

134,  Cr(i8-g411i  pyrac4nthif51ia. 

135,  Qu^cus  peduDcuUlta. 

136,  Ph^ilos. 

137,  Shber. 

138,  vhrens. 

139,  riex. 

140,  Baiidta 

141,  fastigiiita. 

142,  EdbuT. 

143,  Thhin. 

144,  ^'gUops. 

145,  Ci^rris. 

146,  Pl&taou3  cuneata. 

147,  orientldis. 

148,  Salisbdria  odiantif^Iia. 

149,  Liauid&iiibar  Styracfflna. 

150,  CS^orient^Hs. 

151,  Tournefdrttt. 

152,  Escalldnta  rtibra. 

153,  bifida. 

154,  Jligus  ameridbna  purpikrea. 

155,  femiginea. 

156,  iS&lix  babyldnica. 

157,  i^^tula  papyrlfera. 

158,  Broosaonettd  papyrffera. 

159,  Macltini  aunmtiaca. 

160,  JJamamAlJB  virginica. 

161,  PHdos  glM)ra. 

162,  verticillka. 

163,  AmeUmckier  Botty^um. 
164^       aanguineiiiB. 

165,  Cat^aa  iynttg4gQ^ 

166,  CHmus  cdspa. 

1 67,  riltbra  pendula. 

168,  C^dtus  Libkni. 

169,  Jinuf  oordi^ia. 

170,  Jii^glana  nigra. 

171,  {/strya  yirgfidca. 

172,  LadruB  ndbilia, 
178^  Cbstkiea  v^sca. 

174,  P6pulu8  &lba. 

175,  N^asa  tomentdsa. 

176,  inpp^pbae  Rhamnoldes. 

177,  Bsdeaui  tetriptera. 

178,  Philad^bhus  grandifldrus. 

179,  Leptosp&mum  emarginkturo. 

180,  Arelia  spindaa. 

181,  L&(snJsBenzbm. 

182,  Plinera  Rich&rdt. 

183,  Gm^lint. 

184,  Pist^da  7%rebinthus. 

185,  ilf6ni8  nkra. 

186,  Cyddnia  &enns. 

187,  Luiod^dron  obtusfloba, 

188,  Edwirdsta  microph^Ua. 
o  4 
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204,  PIdus  Pf nea. 

205,  Jiiniperus  rep4nda. 

206,  8u6cica 

207,  Pdpulus  tripidsL. 

208,  Edw&rdaia  chrysoph^Ua. 

209,  t/iinipenis  rectura. 

210,  Qu^cus  peduncuUita  variegata. 

211,  Cbimon&nthus  frkgrans. 

212,  Ciipr^ssus  sempervirens  stricta. 

213,  .FVaxinus  exc^or  p6idiila. 

214,  P6puliis  tr^mula. 

215,  Flips  sylvddcap^nWn 

216,  PhUljfrea  p^nduhu 

217,  t/uniperas  phoenlcea  p^dula. 

218,  Cedrus  Libani. 


189,  Ptnus  uncin&ta. 

190,  ponderosa. 

191,  A^hiea  Doiiglast. 

192,  P^DUS  SabinHtna, 

193,  Cedrus  Dcodara. 

194,  il^bies  MeDziesii. 

195,  De6tzta  sckbra. 

196,  Taxodium  distichum. 

197,  BepthlUnta  fragifera. 

198,  £riob6trya  jap6nica. 

199,  Xrarix  p&dula. 
WO,  Me\\A  AzedarSu^. 

201,  Cupr^ssus   sempervirens   hori- 

zontMis 

202,  TliOja  orientalis. 

203,  Cupr^ssus  lusit&nica. 

A  few  of  the  species  above  enumerated  will  not  stand  in  the 
open  air  without  protection,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
but  in  the  south  of  England,  where  Mr.  Glendinning  at  present 
resides,  the  case  is  different  Camellias  there  stand  in  the  open 
air,  and  grow  with  the  greatest  luxuriance;  and  Araucaria 
brasiliiUia,  Pitt6sporum  Tobtroj  Thia  BoJiea  and  T.  viridis, 
^dLcia  Jtdibrissinj  and  several  of  the  Australian  species,  the 
edwardsias,  Eriobotrya  jap6nica,  and  id^lia  Azedardch^  are 
nearly  hardy,  though  they  all  require  protection  in  the  climate 
of  London. 

The  Kitchen^Garden.  {Jig.  221.)  Thouch  the  extent  of  this 
garden  is  but  small,  being  only  1^  acres,  Mr.  Glendinning  ob- 
serves that  the  accompanving  list  will  show  its  capacity  for  con- 
taining fruit  trees.  The  borders  are  proposed  to  be  uncrc^ped, 
or,  at  the  most,  to  have  only  a  row  of  strawberries  near  the 
edge  of  the  walk.  For  the  ground  lost  in  this  way  in  the 
inside  of  the  garden,  the  space  contained  in  the  slip  in  the  out- 
side will  be  an  ample  compensation.  The  apples  and  pears  to 
be  trained  on  the  espalier  rails  should  be  worked  on  quince 
and  paradise  stocks. 

The  following  are  the  references  to  the  plan : — 

A,  Tank  of  pure  water. 

a.  Entrance  from  the  pleasure-ground. 

hf  Back   sheds,   fireplaces,  cc^-bins,  workin^hed  (including  a  place  for 

making  baskets,  preparing  and  painting  labeb,  &c.),  potting-ehed,  mushroom 

house,  and  fruit-room, 
c,  Hne-stove.  d.  Vinery.  e^  Peach-house. 

/,  Entrance  from  the  frame  ground. 


g  g.  Departments  for  early  vegetables. 

ly  Apple,  fiorovitsky. 

2,  Dutch  mi^onne. 

3,  Ribston  l)ippin. 

4,  Golden  pippin. 

5,  Summer  ^Iden  pippin. 

6,  Pear,  Bellissune  d^hiver 

7,  Beurr6  d'Aremberg. 


8,  Pear,  Beurr6  d'automne. 

9,  Beurr^  de  Capiaumont. 

10,  Beurr^Did. 

11,  Bon  Chretien  fondant 

12,  Beurre,  Easter. 

13,  Beurr^  de  Rans. 

14,  Beurr6  Spence. 
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15,  Pear,  Catillac. 

16,  Chaptal. 

17,  Chaumontel. 

18,  Chroa  des  Carmes. 


19,  Pear,  Colmar,  automne. 

20,  Comte  de  Lamy. 

21,  Crassane,  Althorp. 

22,  Crassane,  winter. 
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23,  Pear,  D^licet  (fHardenpont 

24,  Doyenne,  white, 

25,  Duchesse  d*Angoiiltoe. 

26,  Famensa. 

27,  Figue  de  Naples. 

28,  Apple,  Gloria  miindL 

29,  Coe's  golden  drop. 

30,  Golden  Harvey. 

31,  Hawthomden. 

32,  Hicks's  fancy. 

33,  Juneating,  white. 

34,  Pear,  Flemish  beauty. 

35,  Fondante  d*automne. 

36,  Fondante  du  bois. 

37,  Franc  r6al,  summer. 

38,  Gendesdm. 

39,  Glout  morceau. 

40,  Henri  Quatre. 

41,  Hessel. 

42,  Incomparable*  Hacon's. 

43,  Sucre  vert. 

44,  Marie-Louise. 

45,  Monarch,  Knight's. 

46,  Napoleon. 

47,  Nells,  winter. 

48,  Ne  plus  meuris. 

49,  Passe-Colroar. 

50,  Rouse  Lench. 

51,  Seckle. 

52,  St.  Germam,  Uvedale's. 

53,  Louise  bonne  (Jersey). 

54,  Beurr^  Easter. 
65^        Beurr6  de  Rans. 

56,  Apple,  Margaret,  early  red. 

57,  Nonpareil,  Braddick's. 

58,  Syke  House  russet. 

59,  lUinette  du  Canada. 

60,  Russet,  Boston. 

61,  62,63,  Chenr,  Morello. 

64,  Pear,  Marie-  Louise. 

65,  Beurr^  brown. 

66,  Glout  morceau. 

67,  Incomparable,  Hacon's. 

68,  Plum,  Morocco. 

69,  Coe's  flolden  drop. 

70,  Drap  d'or. 

71,  Cherry,  Elton. 

72,  Downton. 

73,  May  duke. 

74,  Peach,  Late  admirable. 

75,  Colonel  Ansle/s. 

76,  Nectarine,  Murrey. 

77,  Cherry,  May  duke. 

78,  Grape-vine,  Wilhnot's  muscat. 

79,  Ksp^rione. 


80,  Onoe,  Royal  muscadine. 
BU        Panunata  cluster. 

82,  Grove  End  sweetwater. 

83,  White  chister. 

83  a,  Pitmaston  wbite  duster. 
84^  Figs,  Figue  blancbe. 

85,  Genoa,  larse  white. 

86,  Ischia,  velbw. 

87,  Bfarseilles. 

88,  Pregussata. 

89,  Brown  Tuii^ey. 

90,  Apricot,  Moor  Pa^ 

91,  Nectarine,  Elru^ 

92,  Violette  h&tive. 

93,  Peach,  Barrington. 

94,  Plum,  Green  gage. 

95,  .  Reine  Clauoe  violette. 

96,  Pear,  Beurr^  Easter. 

97,  Beurr^  de  Rans. 

98,  Gansel's  befgamot 

99,  Colmar. 

100,  Plum,  Magnum  bonum,  white. 

101,  Magnum  bonum,  red. 

102,  Apricot,  Turkey. 

103,  Cherry,  Griotte  de  ratafia. 

104,  105,  106,        BioreUo. 

107,  Peach,  Bellegarde. 

108,  Royal  George. 

109,  Nectarme,  Violette  h&tive. 

1 10,  Apricot,  RovaL 

111,  Hemskirke. 

1 12,  Cherry,  May  duke. 

113,  Elton. 

114,  Bignrreau  Napol6on. 

115,  Pear,  Easter  beiuT^ 

116,  Beurr6  de  Rans. 

117  to  126,  Currants,  white  and  red 

127,  Pear,  ChaumonteL 

128,  Passe-Colmar. 

129  to  135,  Currants,  red  and  white. 

136,  Plum,  Orleans. 

137,  Washington. 

138,  Mirabelle. 
139,140,141,        Green  sage. 
142,  143,  144,  Amcot,  Moor  Park. 
145, 146,  147,  Cherry,  MoreUo. 

148,  Plum,  Drap  d'or. 

149,  Green  gage. 

160,  Apricot,  lUd  masculine. 

151,  Royal. 

152,  Nectanne,  Hunt's  Fanny. 

153,  Elrui^. 

154,  Peach,  Noblesw. 

155,  Grosse  mignoone. 


Remarks.  This  design  is  very  valuable  on  account  of  the  list  of 
trees  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  the  indications  by  figures 
in  the  plan  of  the  kitchen-garden  (./%.  221.),  and  in  that  of  the 
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shrubbery  {Jig.  220.)»  of  the  sitaations  in  which  they  are  to  be 
planted  All  the  fruit  trees  enumerated  in  the  former  list  have 
been  fruited  by  Mr.  Glendinning,  and  he  can  therefore  speak 
confidently  of  their  merits.  The  arrangements  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  kitchen-garden,  such  as  the  melon-ground,  &c., 
seem  also  very  good ;  and  those  for  saving  all  the  liquid  manure, 
excellent  Considering  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  nearly 
flat,  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  difference  of  level  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  points  is  not  more  than  30  or  40  feet, 
and  that  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  Lucombe  oaks, 
which  will  completely  exclude  all  exterior  view,  this  residence 
will  depend  for  its  interest  entirely  on  its  interior  beauties ;  and 
hence  the  propriety  of  introducing  as  ftrest  a  variety  of  trees 
and  shrubs  as  can  be  grown  in  the  garoenesque  manner  in  so 
limited  a  spot.  The  close  plantations  near  the  house,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, are  planted  thick  in  the  picturesque  style,  which  will  serve 
by  contrast  to  set  off  the  gardenesque  plantations  to  advantage. 

A  Suburban  Villa  qf  Four  Acres.  —  The  occupier  of  the  villa, 
the  plan  of  which  is  shown  \nfig.  222.,  took  a  long  lease  of  seven 
or  eight  acres  of  ground  in  the  parish  of  Hammersmith.  He 
took  about  four  acres  into  his  own  possession,  and  the  remaining 
part,  lying  along  the  public  road,  he  let  off  in  portions  of  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  each,  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  out  and  built  on. 
This  gentleman's  own  portion  extends  along  the  public  road,  from 
a  to  6  in  the  figure*  On  the  left,  it  is  bounded  by  a  brook  (a  c), 
beyond  which  are  the  grounds  of  a  handsome  suburban  villa, 
the  two  grounds  serving  mutually  to  set  off  each  other.  On 
the  east,  it  is  bordered  bv  the  boundary  belt  of  a  gentleman's 
park ;  and  it  extends  behmd  the  portion  of  ground  allotted  off,  in 
the  form  of  a  paddock  of  upwards  of  two  acres.  This  portion 
of  the  residence,  which  extends  behind  the  frontage  allotments,  is 
kept  in  pasture,  for  the  purpose  of  grazinff  a  horse  and  cow;  and, 
as  the  soil  is  rich,  and  moist  rather  than  dry  below,  it  produces  a 
creat  abundance  of  nutritive  herbage,  and  is  a  source  of  much  com- 
rort  and  enjojrment  to  the  occupier.  The  quantity  of  grass  pro- 
duced is  greatly  increased  by  dividing  the  field  by  hurdles  into 
three  equal  portions,  and  by  only  grazing  one  portion  at  a  time. 
This  practice  might  even  be  improved  on,  by  dividing  it  into  four 
equal  portions,  keeping  the  cow  and  the  horse  always  separate, 
and  making  the  one  animal  always  follow  the  other.  The  reason 
why  this  is  advantageous  is,  that  the  droppings  from  horses  pro- 
duce a  rank  growth,  which  is  not  objected  to  by  cows,  though  it 
is  bv  horses ;  and  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  respect  to  cows. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  c^  this  villa  is  perfectly  flat,  but 
fortunately  elevated  2  or  S  feet  above  the  level  of  the  brook  (a  c). 
There  is  a  carriage  entrance  near  a^  and  a  private  door  for  do- 
mestics near  b.  The  house  consists  of  two  parlours  {d  e\  a 
kitchen  (f\  and  the  usual  ofiices,  including  a  cow-house,  stable, 
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and  gig-house.  The  kitchen  and  stable-court  (g)  are  screened 
by  plan^tions,  as  is  the  carriage  road  {h)^  which  leads  to  the  field 
(i)  behind  the  range  of  front  allotments,  a  portion  of  one  of  which 
is  shown  at  k.  The  beds  of  flowers  along  the  pleasure-ground 
walky  in  this  design,  require  no  explanation ;  and  the  kitchen- 
garden  is  evident  from  its  rectangular  form.     It  is  surrounded 
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by  a  holly  hedge^  and,  therefore,  requires  very  little  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  planter  of  the  pleasure-ground  to  conceal  it.  From 
the  turn  of  the  pleasure-ground  walk  at  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  kitchen-garden,  it  is  obvious  that  this  garden  is  not  intended 
as  a  place  to  walk  in.  In  short,  a  kitchen-garden  without  walls  is 
too  like  an  arable  field  anywhere,  and,  in  London,  too  like  a  mar- 
ket-garden, to  be  much  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  recreation.  This 
is  more  particularly  the  case  where  the  plan  is  a  square  of  limited 
extent,  as  in  the  enclosure  before  us.  The  square  form  and  limited 
extent  give  the  idea  of  confinement.;  whereas  a  long  narrow  slip, 
even  though  bounded  by  hedges,  has  more  in  it  to  amuse :  on  en- 
tering the  strip  at  one  end,  something  may  be  hoped  for  before  we 
reach  the  other;  but,  in  the  case  of  a  small  square,  the  whole  is 
seen  at  once  the  moment  of  entering ;  and,  all  the  walks  being 
equally  short,  and  all  the  boundary  fences  equally  exposed  to  the 
eye,  there  is  no  desire  to  proceed  farther. 

These  remarks  as  to  the  kitchen-garden  apply  chiefly  in  the 
case  of  a  visiter  walking  round  the  place  for  the  first  or  second 
time :  to  the  occupant,  the  crops  and  the  cropping  are  sources 
of  particular  interest  The  conclusion  that  we  wish  to  be  drawn 
in  the  way  of  principle  is,  that,  for  interesting  the  imagination, 
and  for  picturesque  effect,  a  small  spot  of  ground,  whether  a 
plot  of  two  or  three  perches,  or  a  residence  of  five  or  six  acres, 
should  extend  in  one  of  its  directions  much  more  than  in 
another:  it  should  be  much  longer  than  it  is  broad,  and  the 
direction  of  its  length  should  be  crooked  rather  than  straight. 

Remarks.  The  house,  in  this  design,  is  placed  rather  too  near 
one  side ;  and  it  should  have  been  elevated  on  a  platform,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dampness  of  the  soil.  The  offices,  also,  project 
rather  to<^  much  on  the  lawn  fi'ont,  which  is  thereby  rendered 
much  less  imposing  than,  firom  the  expense  bestowed  upon  it,  it 
ought  to   be.      Tne  design  Jig.  223.,   by  Mr.  Lamb,    would 


perhaps  have  suited  the  situation  better.  In  this  plan,  a  is  the 
entrance  lobby ;  b,  the  dining-room ;  c,  the  drawingroom ;  d^  descent 
of  three  steps  to  the  closet  (e\  and  to  the  lawn  firont;^*  is  the 
kitchen;^,  the  scullery;  A,  cellar;  t,  pantry;  k^  dairy;  ^  laundry;  m^ 
gig^house;  ti,  stable;  o,  cow-house.  At  jp  is  a  place  for  ashes,  and 
other  refuse  fit  for  manure ;  and  at  9  is  a  bin  for  broken  bottles. 
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and  other  matters  unfit  for  manure.  At  r  is  a  dung-pit,  with  s 
cover ;  and  at  one  side  of  it  a  tank  for  liquid  manure,  with  a 
pump.     The  front  elevation  of  this  house  b  shown  at  /^  224. 

The  Lawrencian  ViUa^  Drayton  Green,  {figs.  225.  to  245.). — 
This  villa,  of  which  ^g.  225.  is  the  ground  plan,  is  unquestion^ 


a,  Grounds  of  an  adjoining  villa. 

b  by  Grass  fields,  occupied  by  a  farmer. 

r.  Grass  field,  belonging  to  Colonel 
Sir  James  Limond,  separated 
from  the  lawn  by  a  sunk  wall  and 
ditch,  surmounted  by  a  slight 
fence  formed  of  four  horizontal 
rods  of  iron  wire. 

d  d.  Village  lane,  leading  on  the  right 
to  the  London  road,  and  on  the 
left  to  Perrivale,  Greenfbrd,  and 
Harrow. 

c,  Entrance  to  the  house  under  a 
covered  way ;  at  the  end  of  which, 
on  each  side  of  the  hall  door,  is  a 
niche,  with  a  statue. 

/,  Entrance  lobby. 

g.  Hall  and  staircase. 

h,  Drawiugroom,  o|)ening  under  a 
veranda  to  the  lawn. 

t,  Dining-room,  opening  into  the 
garden  walk. 

k,  M&s.  Lawrence's  boudoir. 

/,  Breakfast-room,  one  of  the  windows 
opening  to  the  front  garden,  which 
is  ornamented  with  a  border,  and 
beds  of  low-growing  peat-earth 
shrubs,  intermixed  witn  spring- 
flowering  bulbs  and  standard 
roses. 

9%  Store  closet  under  the  staircase. 

II,  French  wine  cellar,  entered  through 
the  ale  and  spirit  cellar ;  from 
which  there  are  stairs  leading 
to  the  wine-cellar  below. 

o.  Kitchen.        p,  Butler's  pautry. 

q.  Back  kitchen,  serving  also  as  a 
scullery  to  the  dairy. 

r.  Dairy. 

«,  Housekeeper's  room. 

/,  Dust-bin. 

w.  Cinder-bin. 


225 


o.  Bin  for  refiise   which   cannot  be 

burned  or  turned  into  manure. 
w,  Coel-house. 
4r,  Lumber-house  for  bottles,  hampers, 

&c. 
y,  fijiife-house;  adjoining  which  is  a 

privy  for  the  family. 
z,  Wootf-house,  adjoining  which  is  a 

privy  for  the  servants. 
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ably  the  most  remarkable  of  its  size  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  on  account  of  the  great  variety  and  beauty  which 
have  been  created  in  it,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
F.H.S.,  the  lady  of  the  celebrated  surgeon  of  that  name.  The 
straggling  little  village  of  Drayton  Green  lies  about  seven 
miles  to  the  west  of  London,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road 
to  Oxford.  The  surrounding  country  is  flat,  or  nearly  so;  and 
it  is  principally  under  pasture,  in  very  irregular  enclosures,  with 
hedges,  also  very  irregular  in  regard  to  height  and  breadth,  and 
abounding,  in  most  cases,  with  £nglish  elms,  oaks,  and  limes. 
The  soil  is  a  thin  loam  on  gravel,  and  the  country  generally  is 
considered  remarkably  healthy,  and  agreeably  picturesque. 

The  Lawrencian  Villa  may  be  said  to  occupy  in  all  about 
twenty-eight  acres.  The  house,  stable  offices,  and  decorated 
grounds  stand  on  about  two  acres ;  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  or  three  hundred  yards,  across  the  road,  are  the  kitchen- 
garden,  poultry-houses,  and  piggeries,  occupying  nearly  two 
acres;  and  two  pasture  fields,  containing  twenty-four  acres. 

The  house  and  the  ornamented  grounds  are  shown  in  the  plan 
Jig.  225.  The  surface  is  even,  and  has  the  disadvantage  of  rising 
somewhat  from  the  house  to  the  further  extremity  of  the  lawn. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  another  villa  of  the  same  kind  (a) ; 
on  the  north,  by  grass  fields  (b) ;  and,  on  the  east,  by  Sir  James 
Limond's  grass  field  already  mentioned  (c). 

'I'he  disadvantage  of  the  ground  sloping  to  the  house  is 
counteracted  in  a  very  efficient  manner,  by  lowering  the  walk 
that  crosses  immediately  in  front  of  the  house,  and  sloping  the 
ground  from  the  drawingroom  veranda  to  that  walk ;  beyond 
which  the  lawn  rises  gently  and  gradually,  till,  at  the  cross  walk 
at  the  farther  extremity,  it  is  probably  6  ft.  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  drawingroom  floor.  Though,  when  the  lawn  rises  in  this 
manner  from  the  house,  it  detracts  fi*om  the  expression  of  dig- 
nity, considering  the  villa  as  a  whole,  yet,  viewing  the  lawn  as 
an  arena  for  the  display  of  plants,  statues,  and  other  interesting 
objects,  fi'om  the  windows  of  the  drawingroom,  it  has  an  ad- 
vantage in  that  point  of  view  over  a  falling  surface.  If  we  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  this  lawn,  instead  of  sloping  towards  the 
house,  as  it  does,  at  the  rate  of  1  ft.  in  50  ft.,  sloped  fi*om  it  at 
the  same  rate,  we  shall  find,  on  reflection,  that  it  would  appear 
less  in  extent,  and  that  the  distant  objects  would  be  less  distinctly 
seen  :  this  may  be  rendered  palpable  on  paper  by  lines,  thus : — 
In  the  diagram^.  226.,  the  line  a  e  represents  a  level  surface ; 
and  the  lines  a  d^  a  c^  a  by  represent  ground  falling  in  slopes  at 
different  angles.  The  lines  af,  a  g,  and  a  A,  in  like  manner, 
represent  ground  rising  at  different  angles.  The  point  k  repre- 
sents the  situation  of  the  human  eye,  being  5  ft.  higher  than  the 
point  a ;  and  the  lines  kb^  kc^  k  dj  &c.,  represent  the  angle  at 
which  the  most  distant  part  of  the  ground  is  seen  by  the  eye  at 
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k.     Now,  the  larger  the  angle  at  which  this  distant  pomt  of  the 
ground  is  seen  by  the  spectator  at  ky  the  more  distinctly  will  he 
discern  objects  there;  and,  as  these  different  angles  are  repre- 
sented by  the  sines  to  each  (i  f,) 
it  follows  that,  in  rbing  ground, 
the    most   favourable  slope  for 
seeing  objects  from  a  fixed  point 
is  that  represented  by  the  line 
a  fj  or  some  slope  near  to  diat 
line;  say  a  slope  forming  an  angle 
.  between   20^  and  30^  with  die 
horizon.     In  the  case  of  falling 
ground,  it  will  be  observed  that 
we  most  favourable  slope  lies  be- 
^  tween  the  same  angles ;  though  in 
falling  ground  the  objects  are  not 
nearly  so  advantageouslv  seen  as 
in  rising  ground.     A  level  snr* 
face,  it  will  be  observed,  possesses 
exactly  the  same  advantages,  in 
point  of  seeing  objects  placed  on 
it,  as  a  surface  rising  at  an  angle 
of  between  20*^  and  S0°.    Hence, 
for  the  display  of  flower-beds,  a 
lawn  which  has  a  level  surfiice, 
or  one  which  rises  at  any  angle 
under  S0°,  is  much  better  adapted,  than  one  which  slopes  from 
the  eye  at  any  angle,  however  small. 

The  decorated  ground  in  the  Lawrencian  Villa  is  remarkable 
for  the  very  great  variety  which  it  contains  in  a  very  limited  space ; 
and  the  secret  of  producing  this  variety  consists  in  introducing 
numerous  small  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  sometimes  combined 
with  flowers  or  climbers,  at  other  times  with  rockwork,  and  with 
statues,  fountains,  basketwork,  and  so  on.  The  trees  and  shrubs 
are  of  good  kinds,  though  not  remarkable  in  thb  respect,  having 
been  in  part  planted  berore  the  place  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Mrs.  Lawrence ;  but  the  flowering  shrubs,  including  rhododen- 
drons, azaleas,  roses,  &c.,  and  the  herbaceous  flowers,  are  of  the 
most  rare  and  beautiful  kinds.  The  collection  of  green-house 
and  hot^house  plants  may  be  characterised  as  among  the  most 
select  and  valuable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

The  numerous  prizes  which  Mrs.  Lawrence  has  received,  for 
some  years  past,  from  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  evince 
die  excellence  of  the  articles  which  she  exhibits  at  their  meetings. 
The  first  prize  which  Mrs.  Lawrence  received  from  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  the  silver  medal  for  plants  sent  to  the  ex- 
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hibition  at  the  Chiswick  Garden  in  May,  1833;  and  the  last^ 
previoQsly  to  the  moment  at  which  we  now  write,  the  silver 
Knightian  medal,  for  a  collection  of  plants  exhibited  in  Regent 
Street,  May  1*  1838;  making  in  all  53  medak.  {See  (SntL 
Mag.^  art.  ^^Horticultural  Society  and  Garden,^'  from  1833  to 
the  present  time.)  As  a  general  summary  of  the  flora  of  the 
Lawrencian  Villa,  we  may  mention  that  there  were,  in  April, 
1838,  exclusive  of  what  were  killed  down  by  the  frost  of  the 
preceding  January,  212  species  and  varieties  of  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs ;  1 30  species  and  varieties  of 
hardy  fruit  trees ;  600  species  and  varieties  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants ;  30  species  and  varieties  of  British  and  American  ferns, 
planted  in  the  rockwork;  140  species  of  alpines,  planted  in 
the  rockwork;  34  species  of  hardy  aquatics,  planted  in  the 
basins;  200  varieties  of  heartsease ;  500  varieties  of  garden  roses, 
creepers  and  standards;  12  varieties  of  ivy;  40  species  and 
varieties  of  American  plants ;  9  species  and  varieties  of  hardy 
ligneous  climbers ;  140  species  and  varieties  of  florist's  pelar- 

Smiums;  172  genera  and  992  species  and  varieties  of  Botany 
ay,  China,  and  Cape  shrubs  ;  134  genera  and  340  species  and 
varieties  of  hot-house  plants;  and  57  genera,  and  227  species 
and  varieties  of  stove  Orchidese.  These  numbers  are  taken  from 
a  manuscript  catalogue,  kindly  lent  to  us  bv  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

Next  to  the  grouping  on  the  lawn,  and  tne  select  collection  in 
the  green-houses  and  stoves,  the  points  worthy  of  imitation 
in  Mrs.  Lawrence's  management  are,  the  hi^h  order  and 
keeping  which  pervade  every  part  of  her  residency  from  the 
most  obscure  recesses  of  the  offices,  to  the  most  brilliant  scenes 
on  the  lawn.  This  is  effected,  also,  by  a  smaller  number  of 
gardeners  than  might  be  expected:  the  number  kept  in  the 
summer  time  being  six,  with  one  or  two  women  for  collecting 
insects  and  dead  leaves,  and  during  winter  three.  It  is  only 
farther  necessary  to  add,  that  all  the  different  scenes  in  these 
gardens,  all  the  beds  of  flowers,  pieces  of  rockwork,  &C., 
as  well  as  the  green- houses  and  hot-houses,  were  designed 
by  Mrs.  Lawrence  herself,  and  executed  under  her  direc- 
tion. 

The  dwelling-house  of  this  villa  has  been  much  enlarged 
and  added  to  at  different  times,  in  consequence  of  which  there 
is  a  want  of  regularity  and  symmetry  in  the  arrangem^it,  and 
of  proportion  in  the  dimensions  of  the  different  apartments,  which 
is  unavoidable  in  such  cases.  It  is  often,  however,  useful,  to  give 
the  plan  of  such  houses ;  because  it  shows  how  additions  may  be 
made  according  to  the  wants  of  the  occupier.  These  additions 
show  in  a  more  forcible  manner  than  a  regular  or  symmetrical 
ground  plan,  the  accommodations  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  as  well  as  what  may  be  considered  as  the  minimum  ext^it 
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of  these  accommodations.  In  a  regular  plan,  an  apartment  is 
sometimes  added  to  complete  the  regularity  of  the  figure ;  and 
the  size  of  this  apartment,  as  well  as  of  that  of  some  of  the 
closets,  &c^  and  some  of  the  outbuildings,  is  often  larger  than 
there  is  any  occasion  for,  and  sometimes  smaller  than  it  ought  to 
be,  for  the  same  reason.  In  the  case  of  a  house  like  the  present, 
consisting  originally  of  five  rooms  and  a  kitchen  on  the  ground 
floor,  being  rendered,  by  additions,  fit  for  the  occupation  of 
a  fimaily  enjoying  every  comfort  and  luxury,  we  discover  not 
only  all  the  necessary  supplementary  rooms  and  offices,  but 
the  smallest  size  of  each  Uiat  will  answer  the  end  in  view. 
We  have  not,  in  this  dwelling,  either  a  laundry  or  a  brew- 
house,  because  washing  and  brewing  are  not  done  at  home; 
nor  a  large  library  or  wine-cellar,  because  Mr.  Lawrence  residing 
principally  in  London,  his  principal  stock  of  books  and  wines 
is  kept  there.  We  have^  however,  an  ample  pantry  and  dairy, 
and  all  the  smaller  outdoor  offices  which  are  required  in  the 
largest  mansion.  Baths  and  water-closets  are  not  shown,  be- 
cause they  are  on  the  bed-room  floor ;  and  there  is  also  a  bath- 
house in  the  garden. 

Entering  the  lawn  firom  the  drawingroom  (^},  we  find  a  ffentle 
descent  from  the  veranda  to  the  walk.  Turning  to  the  right,  at 
the  angle  at  1,  we  observe  the  foliated  vase 
Jig.  227«,  the  base  of  which  is  concealed 
by  a  plant  of  tree  ivy ;  proceeding  onwards 
towards  2  and  4,  we  pass  the  pedestals  and 
vases  Jig%*  228.  and  229.  We  are  now 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  garden  front 
of  the  house,  to  see  it  to  advantage  by 
turning  round ;  and,  if  we  step  on  the 
lawn  to  the  point  4,  we  shall  find  the  view 
;^.  230.,  to  the  left  of  which  will  be  observed 
the  ivy  vase,  and  a  basket  containing  a  pyra- 
mid of  roses ;  and  to  the  right  an  elevated 
rustic  basket  of  pelargoniums.  The  large  window  on  the  left 
is  that  of  the  dining-room. 

Looking  ft*om  1,  2,  and  S,  across  the  lawn,  the  eye  observes 
an  intricate  maze  of  agreeable  and  beautiful  objects,  but  suffi- 
ciently distant  not  to  create  the  idea  of  being  crowded  or  con- 
fused; the  reason  of  which  is,  that  there  is  always  an  ample 
surface  of  naked  lawn  in  the  foreground,  or  middle  distance,  to 
contrast  with  the  ornamental  groups^  and  to  throw  them  to  a 
sufficient  distance  firom  the  eye. 

The  margin  of  plantation  on  the  rieht  is  composed  partl}r  of 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  and  parUy  of  deciduous  flowering 
kinds.  The  groups  on  the  left  hand  are,  in  part,  of  more  rare 
sorts,  and  contain  a  great  many  fine  hybrid  rhododendrons  and 
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azaleas.  AH  these  plantations  and  groups  are  treated  in  the 
picturesque  manner;  there  being  scarcely  anything  in  these 
grounds,  except  the  single  plants,  such  as  the  standard  roses, 
and  some  rhododendrons  and  other  shrubs,  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  treated  in  the  gardenesque  style  of  culture. 


At  5,  there  is  a  fine  specimen  of  double-blossomed  furae,  and 
two  splendid  vases  on  elevated  pedestals;  both  combining  to 
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form  an  interesting  termination  to  the  comparatively  straight 
walk  from  the  house  to  this  point  One  of  these  vases  at  6,  when 
the  spectator  is  at  a  distance,  appears  to  him  to  be  the  terminating 
point,  while  that  at  5  comes  into  his  view  afterwards.  The  walk 
from  5  to  7  is  several  feet  higher  than  the  floor  of  the  veranda 
in  the  front  of  the  drawingroom ;  and  hence  the  views  towards 
the  house,  being  along  a  descent,  are  less  interesting  than,  from 
the  number  of  objects  on  the  lawn,  they  otherwise  would  be. 
The  view  into  the  paddock,  to  the  right,  affords  an  agreeable 
relief  from  the  excess  of  beau^  and  variety  on  the  lawn,  as  it 
consists  of  a  plain  grass  field,  grazed  by  some  fine  Aldemey 
cows,  and  planted  with  two  or  three  scattered  elms,  oaks,  and 
aspens  and  other  poplars. 

The  next  scene  of  interest  is  the  Italian  walk,  arrived  at  the 
point  8,  in  which,  and  looking  back  towards  the  paddock,  we 


have,  as  a  termination  to  one  end  of  that  walk,  the  rustic  arch 
and  vase  fig.  231. 

From  the  point  9,  we  have  the  view  of  the  Italian  walk  fg. 
232.,  with  a  span-roofed  green-house  as  the  termination  at  the 
farther  end,  and  an  elegant  fountain  on  the  right  hand.  The 
border  on  the  left  is  planted  with  the  most  choice  herbaceous 
flowers,  interspersed  with  standard  roses  at  regular  distances ; 
and  the  wall  is  devoted  in  part  to  the  finer  ftxiits,  but  principally 
to  climbing  roses,  and  oAer  climbing  or  twining  shrubs  of  fra- 
grance or  beauty.  At  the  point  10,  there  is  a  rustic  archway  of 
rockwork  on  the  r^ht,  from  which  an  interesting  view  across 
the  lawn  b  obtained.  At  the  point  11,  tiiere  b  a  walk  across 
the  bolder  to  the  bath-house,  adjoining  which  is  a  camellia-house 
(12)  ,•  and  beyond  tiiat  two  long  sheds  (13,  U),  for  tools,  pots, 
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&c.,  with  potting  benches,  and  other  places  for  garden  materials 
and  operations,  and  for  the  boilers  to  heat  the  bath,  the  camellia- 
house,  &c.  In  the  camellia-house  there  are  sixty-seven  of  the 
finest  species  and  varieties  that  can  be  procured. 

At  the  point  15,  we  are  immediately  in  front  of  the  fountain 
,/fg.  233.,  supplied 
from  a  cistern  which 
forms  a  small  tower 
on  the  top  of  the 
tool-house;  and  be- 
yond tliat  is  a  walk 
to  the  stone  cistern 
at  16,  which  supplies 
water  for  watering 
the  garden.  The  wa- 
ter is  raised  to  these 
cisterns  by  a  forcing 
pump  in  the  stable- 
yard. 

Farther  on  in  the  Italian  walk,  at  17,  we  have  the  front  view 
of  the  span-roofed  green-house  Jig.  284. ;  and  a  little  to  the 
left,  at  18,  the  view  of  the  French  parterre  Jig.  235. 
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234 

Proceeding  towards  the  house,  a  view  of  a  handsome  weep- 
ing ash  (20)  is  obtained  from  the  point  19;  and,  at  the  farther 
extremity  of  the  walk,  the  vases  placed  at  1,  2,  S  on  the  plan 
have  an  excellent  effect,  backed  by  the  marginal  plantation  of 
evergreens.  Leaving  the  walk  at  19,  and  passing  the  weeping 
ash  at  20,  if  we  advance  on  the  lawn  to  21,  and  look  towards  the 
south,  we  have  the  pollard  vista  ^.  236.;  and,  changing  the 


235 

position  to  22,  we  have  the  view  of  the  rockwork,  statue  of 
Fame,  &c.,  shown  in  Jig.  237. 
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On  the  right  and  left  of  23  are  two  groups  of  rockwork, 
with  concealed  springs,  which  drop  from  rock  to  rock, 
and  firom  stone  to  stone,  and 
form  curious  little  moist 
places  for  aquatic  plants. 
Advancing  to  24,  and  look- 
ing northwards,  we  have  the 
statue  of  Mercury  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  behind  it  the 
camellia-house,  the  wall  on 
each  side  of  which  is  height- 
ened with  trelliswork  for 
creepers,  as  shown  in  Jijg. 
238. 

At  25,  we  have  the  view  " 
of  the  fountain    and    arch  -; 
behind,  shown  in  Jlg^  239.  * 
In  the  basin  are  njrmphaeas 
and  other  aquatics ;  and  on 
one  side  is  a  Napoleon  wil- 
low. 

At  26,  we  have  the  view  of  the  rustic  arch  and  Cupid,  shown 
in^.  240. ;  and,  at  2?,  the  tent  seen  in  Jg.  239.  is  frequently 
pitched  in  the  summer  time,  which  gives  £e  idea  of  the  warm 
season,  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  coolness  and  refreshing  breezes 
in  the  midst  of  intense  simshine. 


At  28,  there  is  a  bed  of  jB68a  indica,  in  the  centre  of  which  b 
a  large  plant  of  Yicca  gloriosa;  and,  proceeding  across  the 
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lawn  to  29y  we  have  the  view  Jig.  24*2. ;  and,  at  SO9  we  have  the 
fountain,  surrounded  by  baskets  of  flowers,  with  the  two  garden 
nymphs^.  245* 
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We  shall  now  suppose  that  the  spectator  walks  across 
lawn,  and,  passing  the  span-roofed  green-house,  enters 
court  of  offices  by  the  door 
at  SO.  In  this  court  which 
forms  a  part  of  Jig.  225,  and 
which  we  here  repeat  (Jfg. 
241.),  he  finds,  — 

31,  A  large  pit  for  plants. 

32,  A  small  pit. 

33,  Dung-pit  for  the  stable. 

34,  Rubbish-pit,  and  rot-heap  for 
the  garden. 

35,  Pit  for  heaths. 

36,  Oreen-house. 

37,  Dry  stove. 

38,  Shed  for  flower-pots. 

39,  Rubbbh-shed. 

40,  Four-stalled  stable,  with  hay- 
bin  at  the  farther  end. 

41,  Coach-houses,    harness- room, 
and  sleeping-room  for  coachman. 

42,  Place  for  plants  in  pots  that 
have  done  flowering. 

43,  CcuTiage  entrance  from  lane. 

The  kitchen-garden,  the 
gardener's  house,  the  stove, 
and  the  poultry-houses,  grass 
fields,  and  cow-shed,  are  situ- 
ated on  the  other  side  of  the 
lane,  and  at  the  distance  of 
100  yards  from  it.     These 
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are  shown  in   the  plan  fig*  244*,  which  is  accompanied  by  an 
explanation  of  the  references. 

Remarks.  This  villa  may  be  considered  as  a  model  of  its 
particular  kind;  and,  though  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  many 
to  imitate  it  in  every  thing,  yet  the  humblest  and  most  economical 
possessor  of  a  villa  residence  of  two  acres  may  take  a  lesson  from 
Mrs.  Lawrence's  taste,  as  displayed  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  trees  and  shrubs  are  grouped  on  the  lawn.  Every  one  can- 
not have  so  many  fountains,  or  form  rockwork  of  spars,  fossil 
organic  remains,  and  other  geological  specimens  brought  from 
distant  parts  of  the  country ;  but  every  one  may  sink   in  the 


ground  a  few  small  wooden  cisterns  lined  with  lead,  and 
supply  them  with  water  by  hand,  as  it  evaporates  in  the 
summer  season.  Some  of  these  may  serve  as  brilliant  spots 
to  attract  the  eye,  and  others  as  habitats  for  aquatic  plants 
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Oy  Entrance  gates* 

b.  Entrance  to  the  gardenePs  house,  the  elevation  of  which  is  shown  in 

e^  Entrance  to  the  cow-field,  in  which  the  cow-shed  is  placed. 

d.  Kitchen. 

f  ,  Wa^h-house,  or  back  kitchen. 

f.  Gardener's  sitting-roonu 

gf  Apartment  divided  into  two  bedrooms. 
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h.  Stove,  heated  by  hot  water,  the  side  devatioii  of  which  is  seen  in  the  view 

of  the  gardener's  house,^.  243. 
t,  Orchidaceous  house,  with  miniature  rockworks  and  artificial  hillocks,  for 

terrestrial  Orchideee ;  and  small  basins  and  fountains,  formed  of  sheliwork, 

for  aquatics. 
j,  Beds  ofreserve  flowers. 
k,  Cold-pit. 

/,  Span-roofed  green-house. 
m  m,  Children*s  gardens. 

%  Situation  for  a  hot-bed,  aurrounded  by  a  privet  hedge,  18  in*  hig^* 
0,  Compost  and  frame  ground. 
/?,  Two  pigsdes. 
q.  Poultry-house,  widi  pigeon-house  over.     This  house  has  a  span  roof,  with 

a  ^le  end  over  the  door ;  and  the  triangular  part  of  the  gable  end  has  4 

rows  of  holes  for  the  pigeons,  the  rows  having  narrow  shelves  in  front  for 

the  pigeons  to  rest  on,  and  an  enclosed  space  behind,  3  ft.  in  depth,  for  the 

nests, 
r.  Two  other  pigsties. 
«,  Rabbit-house. 

/,  Tool-house,  in  which,  also,  the  ducks  are  kept. 
«,  Frame-ground. 
V,  Asparagus-beds. 
w,  Cirde  of  grass  where  a  tent  may  be  fixed,  for  eating  fruit  in  during  the 

summer  season. 
X  X,  Open  drains,  the  soil  of  the  garden  being  a  retentive  clay, 
y,  Pond, 
z.  Fruit  trees  and  fruit  shrubs. 
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The  marmns  of  basins  of  this  sort  can  be  ^fectually  dis- 
guised with  rockwork,  and  this  can  be  procured  from  the 
nearest  brick-field,  stone-quarry,  or,  perhaps,  irom  old  booses, 
which  are  taking  down,  chalk-pits,  ferruginous  gravel-pits,  &c. 
If  suitable  vitrified  bricks  cannot  be  procured,  common  bricks 
may  be  joined  together,  in  masses  of  any  size  and  shape,  by 
cement;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  blocks  so  formed,  or  any 
other  materials  to  be  substituted  for  rockwork,  should  not  re- 
ceive weather  stains  artificially,  no  less  than  the  walls  of  a  house, 
where  the  object  is  to  imitate  an  ancient  building.  As  to  the 
wooden  cisterns,  they  will  last  long  enough :  and  we  know,  firom 
experience,  that  it  is  cheaper,  in  the  end,  to  form  such  cisterns  of 
wood,  lined  with  lead,  than  to  build  cisterns  of  brickwork  and 
cement;  for,  unless  these  are  of  considerable  size,  the  cost  is  as 
great  as  where  lead  is  employed ;  and  they  are  much  more  apt 
to  leak  and  receive  injury  from  firost 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  cood  deal  of  the  interest 
attached  to  the  groups  on  the  lawn  of  the  Lawrencian  Villa  de- 
pends on  the  plants  which  are  planted  in  the  rockwork.  Now, 
though  every  one  cannot  procure  American  ferns,  and  other 
plants  of  such  rarity  and  beauty  as  are  there  displayed,  yet 
there  are  hundreds  of  alpines,  and  many  British  ferns,  which  may 
be  easily  procured  from  botanic  gardens,  or  by  one  botanist  firom 
another;  and,  even  if  no  perennials  could  be  obtained  suitable 
for  rockwork,  there  are  the  Californian  annuals,  which  alone  are 
sufficient  to  clothe  erections  of  this  kind  with  great  beauty  and 
variety  of  colouring. 

With  regard  to  the  statues,  vases,  &C.,  though  some  of  these, 
at  Drayton  Green,  are  of  bronze,  marble,  or  stone,  and  have 
cost  considerable  sums,  yet  others  of  composition,  equal  in 
point  of  taste,  though  far  inferior  in  pecuniary  value,  may  readily 
be  procured,  at  a  moderate  cost,  of  Austin's  artificial  stone,  or 
of  earthenware. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  many  persons,  of  a  simple  and 
severe  taste,  who  will  think  that  the  Lawrencian  Villa  is  too  highly 
pmamented  with  statues  and  sculptures ;  but  allowance  must  be 
made  for  individual  taste,  for  devotion  to  the  subject,  and  fi>r  the 
limited  extent  of  the  place*  Were  Mrs.  Lawrence  in  possession 
of  a  villa  of  100  acres,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  would 
display  on  her  lawn  a  taste  as  appropriate  to  a  residence  of 
that  extent,  as  the  taste  she  has  displayed  at  Drayton  Green  is 
suitable  for  that  place. 

Parsonages.  —  Assummg  that  every  clergyman's  house  in  the 
country  ought  to  have  ground  enough  attached  to  it  to  enable 
its  occupier  to  keep  a  cow,  this  will  bring  parsonages  into 
the  second  class  of  suburban  residences ;  anc^  as  the  character- 
istic of  parsonages  is  theur  proximi^  to,  or  amnexbn  with^  a 
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charch  and  churchjwtl,  we  shall  here  submit  some  observations 
on  churchyards  generally,  on  the  choice  of  a  situation  for  a 
church  and  churchyard,  on  laying  out  the  churchyard,  and 
on  planting  and  managing  it;  including,  under  each  head,  the 
treatment  of  churchyards  already  existing,  with  a  view  to  their 
improvement 

C%t^cA^ar£b,  likeeveryotherdescription  of  yaidor  garden,  ought 
to  be  laid  out,  planted,  and  managed,  with  reference  to  their  use ; 
and  the  scenery  produced  should,  in  its  expression  and  general 
efiect,  indicate  what  that  use  is,  or,  at  all  events,  be  in  accordance 
with  it  A  churchyard  ought  not  to  be  laid  out  so  as  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  pleasure-ground,  a  shrubbery,  or  a  flower-garden ; 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  it  to  be  left  in  a  state  of  utter 
neglect,  without  regular  walks,  and  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
rank  grass.  The  use  of  the  churchyard  is  as.  a  place  of  burial^ 
as  an  enclosure  and  protection  to  the  church,  as  a  place  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  as  a  place  of  weekly  meeting  for 
solemn  purposes,  and  as  an  approach  to  the  church.  AH  its 
uses  are  of  a  serious  and  important  nature  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
to  be  considered  as  a  grave  and  solemn  scene.  Now,  the  ques* 
tion  to  be  solved  in  laying  out  a  churchyard  is,  what  treatment 
of  the  trees,  the  surface  o?  the  ground,  the  grass,  walks,  graves, 
gravestones,  and  tombs,  will  be  most  conducive  to  solemnity  of 
effect  The  expression  of  the  exterior  of  the  church  is  grave 
and  solemn,  by  its  long«established  association  with  our  reli^ 
gtous  feelings;  and  it  therefore  may  be  considered  as  having  a 
similar  influence  on  the  scenery  around.  The  feeling  of  solem- 
nity is  one  more  of  a  passive,  than  of  an  active,  nature  :  it 
neither  needs  to  be  much  cultivated,  nor  much  exercise  of 
the  imagination.  Strong  contrasts  are  not  required  to  excite 
this  feeling,  nor  vari^  and  intricate  scenery  to  prolong 
it  It  has  its  origin  in  the  uses  of  the  place,  and  will  only  to 
interfered  with,  or  weakened,  by  the  introduction  of  such  ob- 
jects as  interfere  with  these  uses.  Simplicity,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  a  governing  principle  in  every  thing  relating  to  church- 
yards ;  and,  as  the  appearance  of  neglect  or  slovenliness  always 
implies  want  of  respect,  order  and  neatness  are  next  in  import- 
ance. By  order,  we  mean  the  avoiding  of  every  thing  like  con- 
fusion in  the  disposition  of  the  trees,  or  the  placing  of  the 
tombs  and  gravestones ;  and  by  neatness,  we  allude  more  par- 
ticularly to  keeping  the  turf  short  and  smooth,  the  walks  firm, 
even,  and  free  from  weeds,  the  gravestones  upright,  and  the 
tombs  in  a  state  of  repair. 

The  character  of  a  churchyard,  as  a  place  of  burial,  will 
always  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  character  and  manners 
of  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs.  In  Britain,  churchyards 
have  much  less  care  bestowed  upon  them  than  in  Central  Ger^ 
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many,  and  in  some  parts  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Hcdiand.  The 
sentiment  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  deceased  persons  in  these 
countries  is  shown  by  planting  flowers  over  the  ^ves,  and  fre- 
quently cultivating  them  there  for  some  years  afterwards. 
Among  the  Moravians,  on  the  Continent,  the  churchyard  b  some- 
times laid  out  in  compartments,  with  walks  between,  uke  a  garden ; 
and  the  compartments  are  kept  dug^  and  planted  with  flowers 
and  ornamental  plants.  Twopowerfd  argumaits  are  advanced 
in  &vour  of  this  practice :  the  first  is,  that  a  churchyard  so 
managed  costs  less  than  if  it  were  in  tur^  and  kept  aion  by 
mowing ;  the  second,  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  always 
the  same  ^pearance,  there  being  no  gravestones  or  tombs,  and 
the  ground  being  left  level,  and  replanted  with  the  plants  whidi 
stood  on  it  before,  after  every  interment;  these  having  been  careftilly 
taken  up,  and  placed  on  one  side,  before  the  grave  was  dug.  It  is 
evident  that  this  mode  of  treating  a  churchyard,  however  con- 
sonant it  may  be  to  the  ideas  of  those  who  adopt  it,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  our  desiderata.  It  does  not  indicate  its  use,  as 
it  has  neither  raised  graves,  tombs,  gravestones,  nor  any  other 
appearance  of  its  being  a  place  of  burial ;  and  it  is  not  calculated 
to  excite  solemn  emotions,  as  it  has  all  the  gaiety  of  a  flower- 
garden. 

In  Britwi,  respect  for  the  dead  is  not  generally  shown  by  the 
introduction  of  flowers  over  their  paves ;  but  tlie  practice  pre- 
vails in  some  places  throughout  the  country,  more  especially  in 
Wales,  and  b  not  unfi^uent  in  the  metropolitan  anJ  other 
cemeteries.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  commended  and  encouraged,  as 
the  frequent  recollection  of  deceased  friends  has  a  tendency  to 
sober  the  mind  and  cultivate  the  a£fections  of  the  living.  In 
every  part  of  Germany  where  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  habit  of 
cultivating  flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  friends,  or  even  of 
visiting  these  graves  annually  on  a  certain  day  and  decorating 
them,  the  inhfS>itants  are  a  reflective,  and  very  humane  and 
amiable,  people ;  for  example,  at  Munich.  The  introduction  of 
flowers  in  churchyards,  therdbre,  where  they  are  planted  over 
the  graves  by  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  b  a  very  cUfierent  thin^p 
from  their  introduction  in  the  margins  of  plantations  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  as  is  done  in  some  of  our  public  cemeteries,  in  imitation 
of  shrubberies ;  to  the  utter  neglect,  as  we  think,  of  appropriate 
character  and  expression.  Bearing  in  mind,  therefore,  the  three 
principles  of  simplicity,  order,  and  neatness,  as  guides  in  laying 
out  churchyards,  we  shall  next  proceed  with  the  details. 

Situation  and  Soil.  It  b  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that 
a  country  church  ought  either  to  be  built  adjoining  the  village 
for  which  it  is  intended,  or,  if  it  b  to  serve  two  or  three  villag^ 
in  a  situation  central  to  them.  The  surface  of  the  ground 
ought  to  be  an  elevated  knoll,  in  order  that  the  diurch  and  the 
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spire  may  be  seen  on  every  side,  and,  if  possible,  throughout 
the  whple  extent  of  the  parish.  The  knoll  should  be  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  its  summit  being  reduced  to  a  level,  or^  at  all 
events,  to  a  nearly  level,  platform,  or  piece  of  table  land,  about 
the  size  of  the  churchyard ;  a  level  surface  being  more  conve- 
nient for  the  purpose  of  interment  than  a  sloping  one,  for  a  reason 
that  will  be  given  hereafter.  Besides  which,  the  ground  plan 
of  a  church  being  a  parallelogram,  to  see  it  rising  out  of  a 
round  knoll  would  be  contrary  to  every  idea  of  a  suitable  and 
secure  foundation.  Where  there  is  no  want  of  room,  or  not 
many  burials  likely  to  take  place,  the  surface  of  a  churchyard, 
instead  of  being  level,  may  be  quite  irregular ;  but,  in  this  case, 
the  places  for  graves,  and  the  walks  of  communication  to  these 
places,  must  be  rendered  easily  accessible,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, level.  This  can  always  be  effected  by  laying  the  ground 
out  in  terraces ;  a  mode  of  disposition  which  may  be  as  advan- 
tageously adopted  in  churchyard  gardening,  as  it  is  in  gardening 
as  an  art  of  culture.  The  soil  should,  if  possible,  be  sandy  or 
gravelly,  as  being  most  suitable  for  promoting  animal  decom- 
position ;  but  any  soil  may  be  rendered  fit  for  this  purpose  by 
deep  trenching,  and  the  addition  of  sand,  gravel,  and  lime  rub- 
bish, so  as  to  form  an  artificial  stratum  as  deep  as  it  is  intended 
to  dig  the  graves.  The  worst  of  all  soils  for  a  churchyard  is  a 
stiff  wet  clay ;  which,  by  its  compactness  and  retention  of  water, 
prevents  the  natural  decomposition  of  the  body,  and  has  even 
been  known  to  change  it  into  an  adipose  substance. 

The  Size  of  the  Churchy  ajid  the  Extent  of  the  Churchyardj  will 
depend  on  the  population  for  whose  service  they  are  intended ; 
and  on  the  probable  slowness  or  rapidity  of  its  increase.  The 
form  of  the  church  may  be  considered  as  fixed,  by  precedent  and 
immemorial  usage,  in  that  of  a  parallelogram,  with  or  without 
projections  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  give  it  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross ; 
and  having  a  tower,  steeple,  or  cupola,  at  one  end,  for  the  church 
bells,  and  a  clock.  There  are  some  examples,  however,  of 
churches  having  been  made  semicircular,  circular,  or  polygonal, 
in  the  plan,  so  as  to  suit  them  to  particular  situations. 

The  form  of  the  churchyard  is  not  fixed,  like  that  of  the 
church,  but  will  naturally  be  determined  jointly  by  the  form  and 
position  of  the  church,  and  the  form  of  the  ground  which 
suiTounds  it.  If  the  ground  be  level,  or  nearly  so,  then  the 
outline  of  the  churchyard  may  coincide  with  that  of  the 
church ;  so  as  also  to  form  a  large  parallelogram^  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west,  that  being  the  prescribed  bearing  of 
all  Christian  churches.  If  the  church  be  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  conspicuous  conical  hill,  or  dome-like  knoll,  then  the 
outline  of  the  churchyard  will  be  determined  solely  by  the 
ground^  and  may  be  circular,  oval,  or  roundish ;  and  we  may 
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here  observe,  that,  when  cases  of  this  kind  occur,  as  they  are  not 
very  common,  we  think  the  ground  plan  of  the  church  ought  to 
be  round,  or  roundish,  also.  In  general,  the  position  and  form 
of  the  churchyard  ought  to  be  such  as  will  have  a  good  effect 
from  all  the  different  parts  of  the  surrounding  parish  from 
which  it  is  seen  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  look  well  from 
its  immediate  vicinity,  and  also  from  the  different  doors  and  sides 
of  the  church. 

The  Site  of  the  Church  should  be  central  to  the  natural  shape 
of  the  ground  which  is  to  constitute  the  churchyard,  when  that 
shape  is  in  any  way  remarkable ;  but,  where  the  surliice  of  the 
ground  is  level,  the  church  may  be  placed  nearer  one  end  of  the 
parallelogram,  or  other-shaped  piece  of  ground,  which  forms  the 
churchyard,  than  another ;  or  even  nearest  to  one  side,  provided 
this  is  not  attended  with  injustice  to  the  parishioners.  In  general, 
the  exact  position  of  the  church  within  the  churchyard,  when  not 
determined  by  natural  circumstances,  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the 
number  of  sides  on  which  it  is  approached.  If  the  parish  lie 
equally  round  the  church  on  every  side,  there  will  l)e  at  least 
four  gates  to  the  churchyard,  corresponding  with  the  four  car- 
dinal points ;  and  in  that  case  the  church  ought  to  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  churchyard  :  but,  if  there  be  only  a  gate  at  one  end, 
or  if  there  should  be  several  gates,  but  ail  nearer  one  end  than 
the  other,  the  church  ought  to  be  placed  accordingly. 

The  Ground  Plan  of  the  Churchy  its  exact  position  in  the  church- 
yard, the  boundary  lines  of  the  latter,  and  the  different  churchyard 
doors  or  gates  being  fixed  on,  before  anything  farther  is  done, 
the  church  ought  to  be  built;  and  we  shall  suppose  that  its  ele- 
vation is  so  designed  as  to  appear  to  rise  from  a  platform  of  gra- 
vel or  pavement,  of  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft,  wide,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  church ;  this  platform,  or  terrace,  being  supported 
by  a  sloping  bank  of  turf,  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  furnished  with 
flights  of  steps  opposite  each  of  the  churchyard  gates.  Under- 
neath the  surrounding  platform,  there  ought  to  be  a  deep  barrel- 
drain,  or  box-drain,  for  receiving  the  rain-water  from  the  roof 
of  the  church,  and  thus  keeping  the  foundations  dry ;  and  from 
this  drain  there  ought  to  proceed  others  of  the  same  kind,  under 
each  of  the  walks  which  lead  from  the  church  platform  to  the 
boundary  wall.  These  last,  besides  carrj'ing  away  the  water 
collected  in  the  drain  which  surrounds  the  church,  will  dry 
the  subsoil  of  the  churchyard  generally ;  and  receive  the  sur- 
face water  from  the  walks,  through  gratings  placed  at  regular 
distances. 

The  Boundafy  Fence  of  the  churchyard  should  be  such  as  to 
exclude  every  kind  of  domestic  quadruped;  but  it  is  not,  in 
general,  necessary  that  it  should  be  so  high  as  to  prove  a  barrier 
to  maU)  because  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  that  most  persons  will 
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reverence  the  interior  more  or  less,  and  that  those  who  are 
ivithout  this  reverence  will  have,  in  general,  nothing  to  gain  by 
breaking  into  such  a  scene.  We  here  exclude  altogether  the 
consideration  of  body  stealing,  which  can  only  be  practised  by 
a  particular  set ;  who,  in  the  country  at  least,  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with.  As  swine  and  rabbits  are  particularly  offensive  in 
churchyards,  especially  where  the  soil  is  sandy,  the  boundary 
fence  should  either  be  a  low  wall  of  3  ft.,  surmounted  by  a  holly 
or  thorn  hedge ;  or  a  wall  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  in  height,  without  any 
hedge.  In  the  latter  case,  the  inner  face  of  the  wall  may  be  planted 
with  common  ivy.  Where  the  churchyard  is  to  be  united  with 
the  adjoining  lawn,  garden,  or  pleasure-ground  of  the  parsonage, 
the  boundary  fence  on  the  side  next  the  residence  may  be  an 
open  iron  railing ;  and,  where  it  is  to  be  united  with  a  pleasure- 
ground  on  a  large  scale,  or  a  park,  it  may  either  be  surrounded 
by  an  open  iron  railing,  or  by  a  deep  and  wide  sunk  fence.  If 
a  hedge  is  in  any  case  determined  on  as  the  boundary  to  a  church- 
yard, it  ought  to  be  kept  much  broader  at  bottom  than  at  top, 
in  order  that  it  may  grow  quite  thick  and  close  there ;  and  the 
only  plants  fit  for  such  a  hedge  are  the  common  white  thorn 
and  the  holly. 

The  Walks  of  a  Churchyard  are  of  two  kinds :  those  for 
proceeding  from  the  different  gates  in  the  boundary  fence  to 
the  church  doors,  for  persons  going  to,  or  returning  from,  the 
church ;  and  those  which  make  the  circuit  of  the  churchyard, 
for  the  more  conveniently  viewing  the  tombs  and  graves,  and  for 
conducting  funerals.  The  walks  proceeding  from  the  entrance 
gates  in  the  boundary  fence  to  the  church  doors  should  be  always 
in  straight  lines,  and  of  a  width  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
church  and  churchyard,  but  never  narrower  than  6  ft. ;  because 
this  is  the  least  width  which  will  allow  two  persons  abreast, 
carrying  a  coffin  between  them,  to  pass  solemnly  along:  the 
width,  indeed,  should  be  greater  rather  than  less,  because  nothing 
can  be  more  indecorous  than  to  see  a  funeral  procession  crowded 
and  huddled  together  for  want  of  room.  In  every  case,  we 
would,  if  possible,  place  the  entrance  gates  so  that  the  walk 
from  them  to  the  church,  whether  to  its  sides  or  its  ends,  might 
always  meet  the  building  at  a  right  angle. 

With  respect  to  the  walk  round  the  churchyard,  it  should 
in  every  case,  and  whether  the  churchyard  were  small  or  large, 
be  at  a  distance  of  at  least  10  ft.  from  the  boundary  wall,  in  order 
to  leave  a  border  sufficiently  broad  for  a  range  of  graves  to  be 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  wall.  This  walk  should  be  of  the 
same  breadth  as  the  others ;  and,  like  them,  in  no  case  less  than 
6  ft.,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned.  In  most  churchyards 
this  boundary  walk,  and  the  cross  walks  necessary  as  approaches 
to  the  church,  will  be  sufficient ;  but,  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
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cross  walks  from  the  boundary  walk  to  the  terrace  round  the 
church  may  be  added ;  or  a  second  surrounding  walk  may  be 
formed,  half-way  between  the  terrace  or  walk  round  the  church, 
and  the  circum^rential  walk. 

The  WaUcs  of  old  Churchyards.  The  preceding  remarks  con- 
stitute our  beau  ideal  of  churchyard  walks,  supposing  that  a 
church  were  to  be  built,  and  the  walks  to  be  laid  out  on  a  flat 
surface ;  but,  as  this  is  not  a  case  of  every-day  occurrence,  the  next 
point  is  to  show  what  can  be  done  in  the  case  of  old  churches  and 
churchyards,  having,  perhaps,  only  one  gate,  and  one  walk  from 
that  gate  to  the  church;  and  where  the  churchyard  is  so  thickly 
studded  with  graves  and  gravestones  as  scarcely  to  leave  room 
for  any  additional  walk,  and,  at  all  events,  not  for  a  straight  one. 
The  mode  in  which  we  should  proceed  in  this  case  would  be,  to 
lay  out  the  requisite  walks  on  the  same  general  principles  as  in 
a  new  churchyard,  but  to  make  them  of  double  or  treble  the 
usual  breadth,  so  that  where  a  tombstone  occurred  in  the  middle, 
or  in  any  part  of  the  walk,  there  might  be  room  on  one  side  to 
pass  it.  In  some  cases,  we  might,  perhaps,  adopt  a  winding  course 
for  the  circumferential  walk ;  but,  unless  the  curves  coincided 
with  those  of  the  boundary  fence,  or  were  made  very  large,  this 
direction  would  be  so  unsuitable  in  point  both  of  use  and  ex- 
pression, that  we  would  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible.  A  ser- 
pentine walk  in  a  churchyard  is  a  waste  of  ground,  with  reference 
to  the  placing  of  the  graves;  and  it  has  too  much  of  the  pleasure- 
ground  air,  or  even,  perhaps,  of  an  air  of  affectation,  for  the 
gravity  of  the  scene. 

In  every  old  churchyard  there  are  some  of  the  gravestones, 
and  perhaps  even  of  the  tombs,  in  which  no  person  living  has 
any  interest.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  any  of  these  should 
be  done  away  with,  in  order  to  allow  a  walk  to  be  made  straight ; 
but  we  think  that,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  there  would  not  be  any 
impropriety  in  reducing  raised  tombs,  so  as  to  leave  the  covering 
stone  on  a  level  with  the  walk,  and  forming  part  of  its  surface ; 
or  in  laying  down  upright  gravestones  in  a  flat  position  for  the 
same  purpose.  Some  families,  also,  might  consent  to  this  being 
done  with  the  tombs  that  they  are  interested  in,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently done  purposely ;  and,  probably,  with  a  very  few  alter- 
ations of  this  kind,  the  straight,  or  other  suitable  direction 
of  the  walks  might  be  maintained.  With  respect  to  turf 
graves,  without  gravestones,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  that,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  these  may  be 
levelled,  and  a  walk  carried  over  them  ;  because,  in  the  common 
course  of  things,  such  graves  are  reopened,  often  in  a  few  years, 
for  the  purpose  of  interring  persons  who  have  no  connexion 
whatever  with  those  previously  buried  there.  In  a  word,  the 
interest  of  the  relations  of  the  deceased  in  the  ground,  in  these 
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cases,  can  only  be  considered  as  lasting  for  the  ordinary  period 
of  rotation  in  the  common  parts  of  a  burial-ground ;  and  this 
period,  which  varies  in  different  churchyards,  according  to  the 
demand  for  ground,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  seldom  in  any 
exceeds  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

The  grassy  Surface  of  a  Churchyard^  when  it  is  newly  laid 
out,  should,  of  course,  be  even  ;  and  the  nearer  it  is  to  level,  the 
more  convenient  will  it  be  for  all  the  purposes  of  interment 
Whether  even  or  uneven,  it  should  always  have  a  descent  from 
the  church,  rather  than  towards  it,  for  the  sake  of  throwing  off 
the  surface  water ;  and  in  strong  clayey  soils,  in  moist  climates, 
provision  ought  to  be  made  by  surface  gutters,  even  in  the  turf, 
for  conveying  the  water  to  underground  drains,  or  directly  along 
the  surface  to  tlie  boundary  of  the  ^churchyard.  In  churchyards 
which  have  been  long  in  use,  the  grassy  surface  is,  in  general, 
very  uneven,  on  account  of  the  greater  accumulation  of  graves 
in  one  place  than  in  another,  and  from  certain  parts  being  chiefly 
occupied  by  tombs,  and  others  by  turf  graves  without  marks 
Perhaps  the  chief  disadvantage  of  these  inequalities  is,  that  they 
occasion  the  production  of  rank  coarse  grass,  and  large  weeds, 
than  which  we  scarcely  know  anything  more  unsightly  in  a 
churchyard;  because  they  give  the  idea  of  neglect,  and  this 
seems  to  derogate  from  the  idea  of  that  respect  for  the  dead, 
which  ought  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  raised  in  the  mind 
by  the  appearance  of  a  churchyard.  If  the  graves  were  regu- 
larly distributed  on  some  general  plan,  such  accumulations  of 
soil  could  never  occur ;  and  the  grass  would  not  be  stronger,  or 
the  weeds  more  numerous,  in  one  place  than  another.  One 
great  source  of  neatness  in  a  churchyard,  and  consequently  of 
apparent  care  and  respect  for  the  dead,  is,  the  shortness  of  the 
grass ;  and,  as  the  surface  is  seldom  or  never  so  even  as  to  admit 
of  effecting  this  by  mowing,  it  can  generally  only  be  done  by 
grazing  it  with  sheep.  In  this  case,  however,  flowers  cannot  be 
planted  over  the  graves,  unless  the  site,  or  grave,  is  enclosed  with 
an  iron  fence ;  but,  as  this  would  entail  an  unreasonable  expense 
on  the  poor  man,  who,  perhaps,  had  no  other  means  of  evincing 
his  respect  for  the  deceased  than  by  planting  flowers  on  the  grave, 
it  follows  that  mowing  or  clipping  with  garden  shears  is  prefer- 
able to  grazing,  for  keeping  the  grass  short,  and  the  turf  smooth, 
in  churchyards.  Another  mode  which  contributes  to  the  same 
end  is,  that  of  never  raising  the  graves  above  the  level  of  the 
surface,  which  may  thus  be  easily  mown ;  but  this  also  appears 
unjust  to  the  poor  man,  who,  perhaps,  can  afford  no  other  means 
than  a  raised  mound  to  distinguish  the  grave  of  even  his  dearest 
friend  ;  and,  besides,  it  requires,  after  a  certain  period,  from  the 
sinking  of  the  graves,  to  have  the  turf  taken  up,  and  soil  intro- 
duced to  raise  their  surface  to  the  general  level.     In  all  cases^  we 
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repeat,  it  is  best  to  have  recourse  to  the  scythe  for  such  places  as 
admit  of  using  it,  and  in  other  parts  to  the  hedge-shears.  By  the 
constant  use  of  the  hedge-shears,  indeed,  the  roughest  surface 
may  be  kept  short  and  smooth ;  and,  if  clergymen  were  only  to 
see  that  the  leisure  time  of  the  sexton  and  his  men  was  employed 
in  keeping  the  grassy  surface  short,  churchyards  would,  in  ge- 
neral, be  much  improved  in  appearance.  The  scythe  and  the 
shears  should  always  be  used  when  the  grass,  or  other  herbage, 
is  quite  short,  in  order  to  weaken  the  root,  and  check  the  future 
luxuriance  of  the  plants  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  labour  of 
mowing  or  clipping,  after  the  first  two  or  three  years,  would  be 
greatly  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  herbage  be  allowed 
to  perfect  its  leaves,  and  come  into  flower,  as  it  too  often  is, 
before  it  is  cut  down,  the  roots,  instead  of  being  weakened 
by  mowing,  will  be  strengthened ;  the  plants  having  received  all 
the  nourishment  they  require  from  the  leaves,  and  being  prevented 
from  exhausting  that  nourishment  by  bearing  seed,  spring  up 
more  vigorously  than  before,  and  thus  the  labour  of  mowing, 
instead  of  being  annually  diminished,  will  be  increased. 

Trees  in  Churchyards.  The  number  of  trees  which  may  be 
introduced  into  a  churchyard  depends  on  its  situation  and  soil ; 
the  great  object,  next  to  that  of  leaving  abundance  of  room  for 
the  graves,  being  to  preserve  dryness,  in  order  to  permit  the 
escape  of  the  mephitic  effluvia,  which  can  only  be  effected 
by  the  admission  of  abundance  of  light  and  air.  Where  the 
soil  is  clayey,  and  the  situation  low,  very  few  trees  are  adrois- 
bible ;  and  these  few  should  be  small  fastigiate-growing  kinds, 
that  neither  cover  a  large  space  with  their  branches,  nor  give 
too  much  shade  when  the  sun  shines.  In  an  elevated  open  situ- 
ation, where  the  soil  is  sandy  or  gravelly,  the  trees  in  a  church- 
yard may  be  comparatively  numerous;  because  the  shelter 
which  they  will  afford  in  winter. will  produce  warmth  to  persons 
crossing  the  churchyard  to  church ;  and,  from  the  airiness  of 
the  situation,  and  dryness  of  the  soil,  they  will  not  produce 
damp  when  tlieir  leaves  are  on  in  summer,  but  will  freely  admit 
of  evaporation  from  the  surface. 

Supposing  a  new  churchyard  to  be  planted,  we  should  place 
the  trees  chiefly  at  regular  distances,  in  rows  parallel  to  the 
walks.  There  are  very  few  churchyards  that  would  bear  more 
trees  than  a  row  on  each  side  of  the  circumferential  walk,  and 
also  on  each  side  of  the  walks  leading  from  the  entrance  gates 
to  the  church  doors ;  while,  in  cases  of  limited  extent,  and  a 
clayey  soil,  a  row  of  trees,  planted  at  regular  distances  along  the 
boundary  fence,  will,  perhaps,  be  as  many  as  can  be  introduced 
without  producing  damp ;  and,  in  others,  a  few  trees  along  each 
side  of  the  principal  walk  from  the  entrance  gate  of  the  churci^, 
yard  to  the  ^church  will,  perhaps,  be  enough.      It  must  not 
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forgotten,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  area  of  a  churchyard, 
in  general,  lies  from  east  to  wesU  and,  consequently,  that  all 
trees  planted  in  that  direction  will  throw  a  shade  upon  the 
ground  the  greater  part  of  every  day  that  the  sun  shines, 
throughout  the  year.  For  this  reason,  where  the  soil  is  so 
damp,  or  the  situation  so  confined,  as  to  render  it  advisable  to 
introduce  but  very  few  trees,  these  ought  either  to  be  in  lines 
along  such  of  the  approaches  to  the  church  terrace  as  lie  in 
the  direction  of  north  and  south ;  or  to  be  introduced  as  single 
trees,  at  the  intersections  of  the  cross  walks  with  the  boundary 
walk. 

The  kinds  of  trees  to  be  planted  in  a  churchyard  form  a  subject 
of  as  great  importance  as  their  number;  because  a  single  tree  of 
some  species  will  produce  more  bulk  of  head,  and  consequently 
more  shelter,  shade,'  and  damp,  than  half  a  dozen  trees  of  some 
other  kinds.  As  a  guide  in  the  choice  of  the  kinds  of  trees,  it 
may  be  adopted  ns  a  principle,  that  none  ought  to  be  planted 
which  will  grow  higher  than  the  side  walls  of  the  church;  be- 
cause to  conceal  the  church  by  its  appendages  or  ornaments  is 
inconsistent,  not  only  with  good  taste,  but  with  common  sense. 
By  good  taste,  in  this  instance,  we  mean  allowing  the  church  to 
have  its  proper  expression,  as  the  principal  and  most  dignified 
object  in  the  landscape.  Thorns,  hollies,  maples,  sycamores,  yews, 
mountain  ash,  wild  service,  &c.,  are  suitable  trees  for  the  church- 
yards of  very  small  churches ;  and  the  comnion  maple,  some 
species  of  oaks,  such  as  the  evergreen  oak,  the  Italian  oak,  and 
some  of  the  American  oaks,  with  a  host  of  other  middle-sized 
trees,  are  suitable  for  the  churphyards  of  churches  of  the  ordi- 
nary size.  There  are  very  few  country  churches  indeed  which 
have  even  their  towers,  or  spires,  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of 
the  stronger-growing  elms  or  poplars  to  be  planted  in  their 
churchyards.  The  Oriental  plane  (not  the  Occidental)  may  be 
especially  recommended,  on  account  of  the  stone-like  hue  of  its 
bark  and  foliage,  its  finely  cut  leaves,  and  agreeable  shade,  for 
churches  of  both  the  largest  and  the  middle  size.  The  purple 
beech  would  harmonise  well  in  churchyards  with  the  dark  yew ; 
and  the  flowering  ash  is  also  a  very  suitable  tree. 

As  all  trees  in  churchyards  must  be  liable  to  have  their  roots 
injured  by  the  digging  of  graves,  this  is  one  grand  argument  for 
planting  the  trees  alongside  the  walks ;  because  in  that  case  there 
will  be  always  one  side  of  the  tree,  the  roots  of  which  will  re- 
main untouched,  viz.  those  which  spread  under  the  walk.  For 
the  same  reason,  trees  with  roots  that  spread  near  the  surface, 
such  as  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  should  seldom  be  made  choice 
of.  Were  it  not  on  this  account,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  would 
be  one  of  the  most  fitting  of  all  trees  for  a  churchyard,  from 
the  sombre  hue  of  its  foliage,  and  its  grand,  and  yet  pictu- 
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resque,  form  ;  from  the  horizontal  lines  of  its  spreading  branches 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  perpendicular  lines  of  a  Gothic 
church ;  and,  above  all,  from  the  associations  connected  with 
it,  on  account  of  its  frequent  mention  in  Holy  Writ.  For  all 
these  reasons,  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that,  in  all  new  church- 
yards, two  or  three  spots  (each  of  about  SOfU  in  diameter) 
were  set  apart,  not  to  be  broken  up  for  interments,  and  each 
planted  with  a  cedar  of  Lebanon.  In  many  old  churchyards 
in  the  country,  a  spot  sufficiently  large  for  at  least  one  cedar 
might  easily  be  spared  ;  and  the  clergyman  or  the  churchwardens 
who  might  plant  a  cedar  on  such  a  spot,  and  fence  it  sufficiently 
while  young,  would  confer  a  very  grand  and  appropriate  orna- 
ment on  the  church,  and  would  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the 
parishioners. 

No  trees  should  be  planted  in  a  churchyard  the  natural  habit 
of  which  is  to  grow  near  water,  such  as  willows,  alders,  &c. ; 
because  the  expression  conveyed  by  such  trees,  being  that  of  a 
moist  situation,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  altogether  unsuitable  for  a 
churchyard.  On  the  whole,  the  different  species  of  thorns,  the 
common,  Montpelier,  mountain,  and  other  maples,  the  wild 
service,  the  whitebeam  tree  and  its  hybrids,  the  holly,  the  yew, 
the  Irish  yew,  the  red  cedar,  the  Oriental  arbor  vitee,  and  a  few 
others,  are  the  most  suitable  low  trees  for  churchyards ;  next, 
those  which  grow  about  the  height  of  the  Norway  maple ;  and, 
lastly,  those  which  rank  in  point  of  size  with  the  Oriental  plane* 
In  the  case  of  old  churchyards  crowded  with  graves  and  grave- 
stones, it  may  be  difficult  to  introduce  trees  in  regular  lines,  and 
at  regular  distances ;  in  which  case,  a  picturesque  disposition 
may  easily  be  effected,  by  scattering  them  irregularly,  but  very 
thinly,  over  the  surface.  It  is  also  proper  to  observe,  that,  when 
a  churchyard  is  to  be  united  with  a  garden  or  pleasure-ground, 
or  with  a  park  or  paddock,  some  of  the  trees  characteristic  of 
pleasure-grounds  and  parks,  and  already  existing  in  the  par- 
ticular locality,  will  be  required  in  the  churchyard,  in  order  to 
produce  harmony,  and  to  show  that  the  one  scene  belongs 
to  the  other.  On  this  principle,  we  would,  where  the  church- 
yard joined  a  garden  or  pleasure-ground,  occasionally  intro- 
duce the  gay  laburnum,  the  showy  Chinese  crab,  the  per- 
fumed cherry,  and  similar  low  trees ;  and,  where  a  churchyard 
was  to  be  harmonised  with  a  paddock  or  a  park,  the  horse  and 
sweet  chestnuts,  or  the  oak,  elm,  or  beech,  might  be  admis- 
sible, according  as  the  one  or  other  of  these  trees  prevailed  in  the 
park  around  it. 

The  System  of  Interments  in  Churchyards  is,  in  general,  very 
imperfect;  and,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  no  system  whatever  is 
adopted.  The  obvious  principle,  we  think,  is,  to  place  the  tombs 
near  the  edge,  and  consequently  near  the  walks ;  and  to  place 
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the  graves  without  marks  in  the  interior  of  the  compartments* 
For  this  reason,  we  would  reserve  a  strip  of  ground,  10  or 
12  feet  in  width,  along  both  sides  of  all  the  walks  (which  would 
include  the  whole  of  the  space  between  the  boundary  walk  and 
the  boundary  wall,  these  stVips  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
family  burial-places,  whether  merely  indicated  by  comer  stones, 
or  railed  in,  or  containing  gravestones,  or  tombs.  The  whole  of 
the  compartments  being  thus  bordered  by  strips  for  family  burial- 
places,  or  purchased  graves,  the  interior  of  each  compartment 
might  either  be  laid  out  in  strips  parallel  to  the  borders,  with 
gravel  walks  between ;  or  devoted  to  graves  without  marks,  laid 
out  in  the  manner  of  a  garden,  with  regular  alleys  of  turf  between. 

The  total  space  devoted  to  graves  without  marks  should  be 
divided  into  such  a  number  of  parts  as  will  correspond  with 
the  years  required,  in  the  given  soil  and  situation,  to  decom- 
pose a  corpse  and  an  ordinary  coffin.  If  possible,  there  should 
.not  be  less  than  fourteen  divisions;  that  number  of  years 
being  sufficient,  in  almost  any  soil,  to  insure  decomposition. 
Then,  commencing  at  one  side  of  one  of  these  fourteen  por- 
tions, the  markless  graves  may  be  placed  parallel  to  each  other, 
with  rather  more  than  the  width  of  a  grave  between  them ;  all 
the  graves  which  may  be  required  during  a  year  being  dug  to 
the  same  depth.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the  next  divi- 
sion may  be  commenced,  whether  the  one  previously  in  use  were 
filled  up  or  not ;  and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  when  the  first 
rotation  was  completed,  the  first  compartment  would  be  begun  on 
the  second  time,  and  graves  only  made  in  the  intervals  between 
what  had  previously  been  graves.  In  the  third  rotation,  the 
graves  may  be  made  in  the  same  places  as  the  first,  there  having 
been  an  interval  of  twenty-eight  years  between  the  two  interments 
in  the  same  grave. 

In  using  any  division  of  this  kind,  more  especially  where  the 
interments  are  numerous,  the  sexton  should  commence  at  the 
lower  side ;  because  in  all  crowded  grave-yards  the  substratum 
is  loaded  with  the  moisture  of  decomposition ;  and,  if  the  sexton 
were  to  work  down  a  declivity,  instead  of  up  it,  he  would  find 
his  labours  extremely  ofiensive  and  unwholesome,  while  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  would  be  contaminated. 

In  Germany,  it  is  customary,  in  some  churchyards,  to  bury  all 
the  children  under  a  certain  age,  who  are  not  to  have  grave- 
marks,  in  a  compartment  by  themselves ;  not  only  because  the 
waste  of  ground  occasioned  by  placing  large  and  small  graves 
together  is  thus  avoided,  but  because  it  is  found  that,  in  the  case 
of  children,  the  ground  may  be  used  again  much  sooner  than 
the  ground  in  which  adults  have  been  buried.  But  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  recommend  such  a  practice  for  Britain, 
where  churchyards  are,  or  may  be,  increased  in  size  with  the 
increase  of  population. 
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Fig.  ^46.  is  the  ground  plan  of  a  churchyard  laid  out  agree- 
ably to  the  foregoing  principles  ;  and  Jig,  24>7.  is  an  isometrical 
view,  supposing  the  trees  to  have  been  ten  or  twelve  years 
planted,  and  some  of  the  gravestones  and  tombs  to  have  been 
erected.  The  churchyard  is  of  smalf  size,  and  is  adapted  for  an 
agricultural  parish,  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  in 
moderately  good  circumstances,  and  whence  it  is  supposed  that 
the  superfluous  population  will  migrate  to  the  towns,  and  leave 
the  number  of  permanent  inhabitants  comparatively  stationary* 
There  is  only  one  entrance  to  the  churchyard^  at  a,  over  which 
there  is  an  archway  for  the  protection  of  persons  waiting  during: 
rain  or  snow.  The  walk  is  8  ft  broad,  and  proceeds  direct  to 
the  steps  {b\  which  ascend  to  the  platform  on  which  the  churcb 
stands.  The  circumferential  walk  (c)  is  6  ft.  wide,  with  a  border 
for  tombs  and  gravestones  on  each  side,  12  (L  wide.  There  is 
also  an  inner  walk  (^),  of  the  same  width,  between  which  and  the 
platform  on  which  the  church  stands  there  is  another  1 2  ft. 
border  for  tombs.  The  space  for  graves  without  marks  lies  oa 
each  side  of  the  walk  ^,  and  is  in  14  divisions,  with  room  in> 
each  for  24  graves.  Each  of  these  divisions  is  separated  by  a 
grass  path  2  ft.  wide.  The  two  surrounding  borders,  intended 
for  tombs,  are  planted  with  trees  20  ft.  apart.  At  the  angles 
(f/\  these  trees  are  cedars  of  Lebanon  ;  at  the  main  entrance 
is  S)*  ^^^y  **^®  y^^  trees ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  trees  are 
different  species  of  thorns  (CrataR^gus)  (A)r  and  evergreen  cypresses 
{i)f  alternately ;  except  opposite  to  the  side  entrances  to  the  plat- 
form, and  at  the  angles  adjoining  the  cedars^  where  there  are 
the  yew  trees,  marked  k  k  k  k.  Whatever  tree  is  introduced 
on  one  side  of  the  walk,  the  same  sort  is  also  planted  on  the 
other ;  for  the  sake  of  preserving  uniformity  in  the  perspective. 
The  number  of  trees  wanted  for  this  churchyard  will  be  8  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  20  yews,  28^  cypresses,  and  52  plants  of  Cratae^gus* 
The  latter  may  be  of  the  following  16  species  or  varieties:  — 

C,  cocclnea.  C,  Ar6nia. 

C,  c.  cor411ina^  C^  Oxyac4iitha  rdsea. 

C.  punctata.  C  O:  m61tiplex  (fldre  pleno). 

C.  Crus-^lli.  C  O.  melanocdrpa* 

C.  C.  lalicifolia..  C.  O.  prse^cox. 

C.  orientklis  (odoratfseima).  C,  elanduldsa. 

C,  tanacetir61ia.  C.  heterophyila. 

C.  t.  Leeana,  C  flava. 

Half  the  yews  may  be  of  the  upright  Irish  variety ;  but  the 
cypresses  should  be  all  of  the  common  upright-growing  kind.. 
In  many  parts  of  England,  and  generally  in  Scotland,  the  climate 
is  too  severe  for  the  cypress ;  but  in  all  such  places  the  Irish  yew, 
the  Oriental  arbor  vitae,  or  the  Pinus  Cembra^  may  be  substi- 
tuted. The  Pinus  Cimbra^  from  the  slowness  of  its  growth,  and 
its  narrow  conical  form,  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  churchyard 
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tree,  and  is  perhaps,  next  to  the  Irish  yew,  the  best  of  all  substi- 
tutes for  the  evergreen  cypress.  The  next  best  is  the  upright- 
growing  variety  of  the  Oriental  arbor  vitae.  The  common  holly 
is  also  not  a  bad  substitute ;  and,  if  a  deciduous  cypress-like  tree 
were  required,  we  know  of  none  more  suitable  than  the  Cratas^gus 
Oxyacantha  stricta. 

The  parties  wishing  to  bury  in  the  borders  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  obliged  to  erect  tombs  of  any  sort,  or  even  to  enclose 
the  spot  which  they  have  purchased  with  an  iron  railing ;  all 
that  they  will  be  held  under  obligation  to  do  will  be,  to  confine 
their  operations  within  the  limits  of  the  parallelogram  which 
they  may  purchase  (and  which  may  be  either  single,  as  shown 
in  the  plan  at  t^  or  double,  as  at  u),  and  the  four  corners  of 
which  will  be  indicated  by  four  stones  let  into  the  soil  at  the 
expense  of  the  parish.  The  party  purchasing  the  ground  may 
erect  any  description  of  gravestone,  tomb,  statue,  or  monu- 
ment he  chooses  within  it ;  or  he  may  leave  it  in  naked  turf, 
which  will  be  mown  or  clipped  at  the  expense  of  the  parish ;  or 
he  may  plant  it  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  in  which  case,  he  must 
keep  it  in  repair  himself.  Trees,  or  shrubs  which  will  grow 
15ft.  high,  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  planted  in  these  graves,  as  they 
would  interfere  with  the  effect  of  the  cypresses  and  thorns.  We 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  not  rendering  it  compulsory  to  erect 
tombs  or  iron  railings,  in  order  that  we  may  not  seem  to  exclude 
those  who  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  such  memorials,  from 
purchasing  a  grave  to  hold  in  perpetuity.  A  poor  man  may  be 
willing  to  afford  the  price  of  a  grave,  in  order  to  preserve  the  re- 
mains of  his  family  from  being  disturbed  ;  though  he  might  not 
be  able  to  afford  the  farther  expense  of  decorating  it,  by  setting 
up  a  gravestone,  or  erecting  a  tomb. 

The  Church  is  on  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  improved  design, 
suggested  by  an  architect  in  the  Architectural  Magazine;  and  it 
differs  from  the  ordinary  plan  of  churches  in  the  manner  of  the 
entrances,  and  also  in  the  general  form  being  nearer  that  of  a 
square  than  is  usual.  The  author  of  this  plan  adopts  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple, ^^  that  the  point  in  the  outer  walls  from  which  each  pew, 
and  each  class  of  pews,  can  be  gained  by  the  shortest  possible 
distance,  is  the  best  situation  for  an  entrance;  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason  :  that  a  person  entering  a  church  after  the  con- 
gregation has  partly  assembled,  or,  as  frequently  happens,  after 
service  is  commenced,  may  gain  his  sitting  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  avoid  at  least  one  half  the  disturbance  otherwise  created,  by 
having  only  half  the  length  of  an  aile  to  traverse."  With  re- 
spect to  the  general  form,  this  architect  considers  "  that  plan 
the  best  which  concentrates  the  greatest  number  of  benches  or 
pews  within  a  given  distance  of  the  preacher ;  and  hence  he 
prefers  a  square  to  a  parallelogram."     He  adds:  "Never  let  the 
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inner  entrance  door  of  a  church  open  under  a  gallery,  or  the 
effect  of  the  interior  of  the  church  will  be  irrecoverably  lost.  If 
you  will  have  western  entrances,  and  western  galleries,  contrive 
to  have  porches  or  cloisters,  so  as  to  take  you  to  the  gallery  front 
before  you  enter  the  body  of  the  church."  {Arch.  Mag.,  iv. 
p.  568.)  The  ground  plan  in  Jig,  246.  is  made  in  accordance 
with  these  principles :  /  /  are  the  entrance  porches ;  m  m,  stair- 
cases, from  which  the  body  of  the  church  is  entered  through 
lobbies  at  n.  The  inner  lobbies  are  formed  by  two  pairs  of 
folding  doors,  with  a  space  between,  equal  to  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  of  the  towers  which  contain  the  stairs.  The  inner 
doors  of  the  lobbies  may  he  glazed  with  stained  or  painted  glass. 
If  the  body  of  the  church  be  fitted  up  with  benches,  the  effect 
would  harmonise  better  with  this  style  of  architecture ;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  several  clergymen  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  this 
arrangement  would  be  more  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
according  to  which  all  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  in  the  Russian  churches  there  are  no  benches 
or  seats  of  any  kind  whatever,  and  nothing  to  prevent  the  meanest 
slave  from  standing  by  the  side  of  the  highest  noble,  or  even  of  the 
emperor  himself.  The  portion  of  the  sittings  marked  o  o,  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  pulpit,  our  architect  considers  should 
be  free.  The  communion  table  is  to  be  placed  at  p,  the  pulpit 
at  y,  and  the  reading  desk  at  r,  "  The  vestry,  and  singers'  seats, 
{$)  should  be  divided  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a  pierced 
screen,  finished  upon  the  same  level  with  the  gallery  fronts ;  and 
above  this  screen  should  be  a  niche  and  canopy  to  the  pulpit, 
designed  as  much  as  possible  to  improve  the  sound."  ( /i.,  p.  57 1 .) 
Whoever  wishes  to  enter  into  farther  detail  on  the  subject  of 
churches,  and  to  see  plans  and  elevations  on  a  large  scale  of  the 
one  shown  in  y%.  246.,  may  consult  the  Architectural  Magazine^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  393. ;  vol.  iv.  p.  237.  and  p.  5(^6. ;  and  vol.  v.  p.  223. 

The  Parsonage  House  and  Grounds  will,  in  general,  be  most 
conveniently  situated  adjoining  the  church  and  churchyard ;  and 
the  church  will  always  form  a  most  appropriate  object  in  the 
principal  view  from  the  parsonage.  The  churchyard,  also,  may 
sometimes  be  seen  as  a  part  of  the  view ;  and  at  other  times 
it  may  be  so  united  with  the  grounds  of  the  parsonage  as  almost 
to  seem  a  continuation  of  them.  In  the  greater  number  of 
situations,  however,  we  believe  the  clergyman  will  prefer  having 
his  residence  at  a  short  distance  from  the  churchyard;  not  only 
from  the  idea  that  there  may  be  mephitic  exhalations  fi'om  it 
(especially  in  churchyards  where  the  graves  are  crowded  pell- 
mell  together,  and  opened  without  any  regular  system),  but 
also  because  familiarity  with  the  interments  taking  place  in  it 
may  lessen  the  sentiment  of  solemnity  excited  by  them  in  hb 
children  and  domestics,  and  may  obtrude  that  expression  more 
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powerfully  than  is  desirable  upon  the  minds  of  strangers  who 
may  be  his  guests.  Another,  and  a  decihive,  reason  why  the 
church  and  churchyard  should  generally  stand  alone  is,  that  the 
expression  of  solemnity  is  heightened  by  this  circumstance. 
Solitariness  is  unquestionably  a  powerful  ingredient  in  all  feelings 
which  are  the  opposite  to  those  of  gaiety ;  and,  on  this  account,  the 
church  and  churchyard  should  stand  completely  isolated,  and,  as 
we  have  said  before,  they  should,  if  possible,  be  so  elevated  as  to 
be  seen  from  all  the  surrounding  country. 

In  laj^ing  out  the  grounds  of  a  parsonage,  it  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  profession  of  the  occupier  is  one  rather  of  a 
sedentary  tlian  of  an  active  nature,  and  that  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  infuse  in  him,  not  only  a  taste  for  gardening,  but 
for  working  in  his  garden.  Every  person  who  has  tried  the 
effects  of  gardening  operations  and  labours,  as  a  recreation  from 
sedentary  or  literary  pursuits,  will  bear  witness  to  their  suita- 
bleness for  this  purpose.  There  are  some  judicious  observations 
on  this  subject  in  the  Manse  Garden^  a  work  which,  though 
written  with  a  view  to  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  (by  one 
of  their  number,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Paterson,)  well  merits  the 
perusal  of  the  clergy  of  every  country.  "After  showing  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  a  studious  man  to  trust  to  mere  walking  as  sufficient 
bodily  exercise,  (which  is  too  frequently  the  case,  from  the  mere 
want  of  a  taste  for  some  more  active  and  invigorating  pursuit,} 
addressing  himself  to  his  brethren,  he  says:  — 

"  Besides  the  walk  taken  purely  for  health,  you  have  many 
out-of-door  duties,  to  the  performance  of  which  you  must  travel 
no  small  distance ;  and  hence  you  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the 
inconveniency  of  a  too  sedentary  mode  of  life  will  be  sufficiently 
counteracted.  A  little  attention,  however,  to  the  principles  of 
physiology  would  correct  this  mistake.  These  duties,  discharged 
amongst  the  distant  members  of  your  flock,  are  all  of  a  solemn 
kind,  and  many  of  them  deeply  affecting,  keeping  the  mind  as 
intent  as  in  the  study ;  causing  the  heart  and  throat  to  swell,  and 
tears  to  flow;  and  keeping  in  quick  vibration  all  those  untrace- 
able chords  that  serve  for  a  correspondence  between  the  mind  and 
the  remotest  material  parts  of  our  system.  This  mode  of  over- 
working and  wearing,  by  only  one  sort  of  application,  which  is  as 
inconsistent  with  the  health  of  our  frame,  as  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  our  mind,  soon  destroys  either  the  mind  or 
the  body ;  and  indigestion,  or  bilious  disorder,  is  frequently  the 
first  intimation  that  violence  has  been  done  to  the  laws  of  our 
constitution. 

"Let  it  be  a  fixed  thing  in  your  mind,  that  temperance,  air, 
exercise,  with  diversity  of  attention,  are  essential  to  a  healthful 
and  useful  existence.  This  law  holds  on  its  even  tenor,  regular 
as  the  $un,  and  steadfast  as  the  mind  of  the  Eternal.    Conformity 
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or  suffering  is  the  only  alternative ;  let  the  character  of  the 
transgressor  be,  in  other  respects,  good  or  bad,  the  punishment 
is  equally  sure.  God  doth  not  suffer  his  law  to  be  changed  :  he 
changes  the  countenance  of  the  violator,  and  sendeth  him  away. 

"  To  render  your  observance  of  the  above  law  both  cheerful 
and  constant,  nothing  can  be  more  efficacious  than  to  l^etake  your- 
self to  the  study  and  labour  of  your  garden.  In  summer  or 
in  winter,  you  will  always  find  there  something  to  do,  and  some- 
thing that  will  give  pleasure  when  it  is  done.  Your  required 
exercise  never  wants  an  object ;  one,  too,  that  sufficiently  draws 
off  attention  from  more  serious  things,  and  has  that  peculiar 
interest  which  arises  from  a  work  that  is  progressive.  While 
the  mind  is  refreshed  by  a  continual  variety,  the  exercise  to 
which  the  body  is  called  has  not  only  the  advantage  of  being  in 
the  open  air,  but  of  accommodating  itself,  by  various  degrees  of 
activity,  to  every  change  of  temperature.  In  the  training  of 
trees,  the  mind  is  agreeably  occupied,  whilst  the  free  air  and 
moderate  exertion  are  admirably  calculated  for  relieving,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  week,  the  languor  and  debility  incident  to  the 
labours  of  the  pulpit.  When  the  air  is  colder,  and  the  frame 
more  energetic,  the  saw  arid  the  pruning-knife,  the  one  toilsome 
and  the  other  easy,  are  excellent  companions;  and  the  spade,  in 
one  half  hour,  will  bring  on  a  summer  glow  in  the  coldest  days 
of  winter.  Here,  tlien,  you  have  a  kind  of  exercise  suited  to 
all  circumstances,  ever  at  hand,  and  the  motive  to  which  is  ever 
new,  strengthened  by  the  love  of  progress,  and  the  grateful 
survey  of  the  work  you  have  accomplished.  A  mere  walk,  com* 
pared  with  this,  is  like  the  amusement  which  children  take  in 
writing  their  names  on  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore :  you  derive 
advantage  from  the  motion  as  you  pass  along,  but  you  leave  no 
abiding  trace  on  the  path  that  you  have  trodden. 

*^  It  is  more  important  to  observe,  that,  whilst  the  mind  is  invi- 
gorated by  diversity  of  pursuit,  there  is  this  further  benefit,  that 
the  reciprocity  of  mental  and  manual  exertion  creates  for  each 
an  increase  of  relish  and  aptitude.  The  garden  recreation 
quickens  the  appetite  for  study,  and  the  quiescent  posture  of 
study  renews  the  desire  for  garden  activity.  Whoever  has 
maintained,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  a  regular  system 
of  employment,  in  which  bodily  and  mental  application  are 
upheld  in  due  proportion,  will  be  surprised  by  the  spontaneous 
appearance  of  those  energies  which  hitherto  lay  dormant  in  bis 
frame:  nor  is  this  the  discovery  of  a  fact  merely,  it  is  a  source  of 
delight ;  for  the  healthful  play  of  either  muscular  or  mental  power 
is  as  certainly  a  pleasure  to  the  human  creature,  as  is  skipping 
to  the  lamb,  or  singing  to  the  bird.  A  man  used  to  this  reno* 
vating  process  cannot  become  sluggish,  and  is  a  stranger  to  the 
sloth  that  eats  into  the  bone.     He  keeps  disease  at  a  distance ; 
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and  duties,  which  to  the  sluggard  are  a  load,  are  light  and  easy 
to  him.  Whatever  he  has  in  hand,  he  has  also  in  heart ;  his 
movements  are  so  impetuous,  that  it  is  almost  dangerous,  from  the 
velocity  with  which  he  is  carried,  to  meet  him  at  the  turn  of  a 
comer ;  and,  when  the  bodily  energies  are  for  a  time  suspended, 
but  not  exhausted,  and  there  is  a  return  to  study,  he  enjoys,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  thinking  faculties,  an  actual  revelry  in  the 
flowing  of  thoughts,  which  amount  to  more  in  a  brief  space,  than 
the  most  laborious  efforts  could  produce  by  the  longest  applica- 
tion, in  a  more  languid  state  of  the  system. 

"  To  possess  this  efficiency,  and  to  promote  its  continuance,  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  alternate,  as  above  stated,  the  muscular  and 
mental  activity,  which,  by  a  mutual  reaction,  improve  each  other, 
but  it  is  necessary  alike  for  both,  to  avoid  either  fatigue  or  too 
long  rest.  Do  not  continue  in  study  till  mental  application  be 
overstretched,  or  till  the  circulation  of  the  material  fluids  has 
become  clogged  and  stagnant ;  and  do  not  labour  with  hands  or 
feet  till  weariness  come  upon  the  body,  whilst  the  mind  has  been 
too  long  inactive.  The  moment  that  the  thinking  powers  begin 
to  flag,  hasten  to  your  garden ;  and  as  soon  as  weariness  affect^ 
your  body,  return  to  your  books.  Let  rest  and  fatigue  be  your 
tropics,  and  you  will  travel  with  unabated  vigour  over  the  undu- 
lating line  of  your  ecliptic:  but  let  quiescence  be  too  long 
indulged  in,  or  labour  too  long  sustained,  and  the  consequence 
will  be  a  long  unfitness  for  any  achievement :  the  one  state  ter- 
minates in  leaden  slumbers,  the  other  in  excessive  lassitude ;  the 
one  makes  exertion  seem  appalling,  the  other  makes  it  really 
impossible."     {Manse  Garden^  p.  57.) 

The  reverend  author  next  endeavours  to  show  how  a  taste 
for  horticultural  pursuits  may  be  acquired  by  one  who  has 
hitherto  paid  no  great  attention  to  them.  An  accident  requiring 
immediate  assistance  is  one  of  the  commonest  modes  of  exciting 
an  interest  in  us  for  something  which  we  have  not  cared  for 
before.  A  branch  of  a  wall  tree  laden  with  fruit  has  become 
detached  by  the  wind,  and  we  perceive  that  the  fruit  will  be  lost, 
if  it  be  not  immediately  nailed  up  again.  This  leads  to  the  use 
of  the  hammer,  lists,  and  nails,  and  the  progress  of  the  branch 
and  its  fruit  will  be  watched  afterwards  with  an  interest  which 
was  not  taken  in  it  before.  Tying  up  and  trimming  flowers  are 
operations  generally  undertaken  by  the  ladies  of  the  family ;  but 
the  pruning  of  shrubs  and  trees,  and  tying  up  to  stakes  such  as 
require  it,  invite  the  hand  of  the  master.  A  taste  for  watching 
the  progress  of  plants,  and  the  effects  of  culture,  once  commenced, 
soon  leads  to  raising  improved  varieties  from  seed,  to  the  various 
modes  of  propagating,  by  striking  cuttings,  layering,  grafting, 
budding,  and  to  all  the  endless  variety  of  garden  operations.  To 
the  cares  of  the  garden  we  might  recommend  adding  those  of 
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the  small  farm ;  in  which,  if  it  should  be  only  a  pasture  field, 
there  will  be  the  boandary  fence  to  keep  in  order,  hedgerow  or 
scattered  trees  that  will  now  and  then  require  a  little  pmnin^, 
or,  perhaps,  protecting  from  the  cattle  turned  to  graze  in  the  field 
by  some  kind  of  tree-guard ;  and  there  will  be,  besides,  the  drain- 
ing of  the  ground,  and  the  manuring  and  weeding  of  the  grass. 
If  the  farm  should  contain  some  arable  land,^  the  operations 
would  be  still  more  numerous  and  varied ;  and  they  might  even 
include  the  occasional  holding  of  the  plough,  the  most  delight- 
ful and  invigorating  of  all  agricultural  labours,  and  one  which 
has  been  honoured  by  some  of  the  greatest  names  of  antiquity. 

In  laying  out  a  parsonage  residence,  we  should  say  that,  as  a 
beau  ideal,  it  ought  to  include  something  of  every  thing  that  is 
contained  in  a  complete  residence ;  in  order  to  produce  some 
work  to  be  done,  something  to  be  cared  about,  and  some  pro- 
duction to  be  hoped  for,  every  day  in  the  year.  A  clergyman, 
who  knows  something  of  every  country  pursuit  will  derive  much 
more  enjoyment  from  his  situation  in  life,  and  be  much  more 
useful  and  agreeable  to  his  parishioners,  than  if  he  were  conver- 
sant with  the  pursuits  of  only  one  class  of  society ;  and,  if  to 
some  knowledge  of  country  matters  be  added  a  knowledge 
of  general  physiology  and  the  constitution  of  man,  and  a 
taste  for  natural  history,  and  if  he  were  withal  a  liberal  and 
benevolent  man,  what  greater  blessingcould  there  possibly  be 
to  the  parish  in  which  he  resided  ?  The  parsonage  residence^ 
therefore,  should  have  a  small  farm  attached,  in  which  those 
products  should  be  raised,  which  were  most  commonly  grown 
in  the  parish  or  neighbourhood;  and  the  reason  why  we 
mention  these  products  is,  that,  where  the  arable  land  was, 
perhaps,  only  one  or  two  acres,  which  in  most  cases  would 
be  quite  enough  for  our  purpose,  persons  within  the  parish 
might  be  more  readily  found  to  furnish  the  labour  required  for 
such  arable  land  on  hire.  The  pasture  land  should,  in  general, 
be  not  less  than  3  acres,  but  5  will  be  more  convenient;  and  this 
quitntity  and  2  acres  of  arable  land,  will  keep  two  cows,  a  horse, 
and  a  few  sheep,  throughout  the  year;  besides  pigs,  poultry, 
rabbits,  &c,  which  would  receive  a  portion  of  their  food  from 
the  kitchen-garden  and  the  house.     We  do  not  say  that  a  der- 

fyman  would  gain  anything  by  this  quantity  of  ground,  even  if 
e  paid  no  rent  for  it ;  but  it  would  be  a  source  of  recreation  to 
him,  and  give  him  a  deeper  interest  in  the  pursuits  of  his  neigh- 
bours. Adjoining  or  surrounding  his  house,  he  should  have  a 
lawn  and  pleasure-ground,  even  if  they  did  not  occupy  more 
than  half  an  acre ;  and,  attached  to  the  house,  there  ought  to  be 
a  green-house  or  conservatory  for  the  mistresssof  the  family  and 
her  daughters ;  and  near  it  there  should  be  the  ladies'  private 
flower-garden,  and  also  some  small  gardens,  each  two  or  three 
yards  square,  for  the  children.     The  pleasure-ground  ought  to 
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be  laid  out  and  planted  in  the  gardenesque  rather  than  in  the 
picturesque  manner ;  because,  by  the  former  mode,  there  will  be 
much  more  exercise  for  the  master,  in  the  way  of  pruning  and 
thinning  out  the  trees  and  shrubs.  There  ought  to  be  a  kitchen- 
garden,  surrounded  by  a  wail  or  other  fence  for  the  finer  fruit 
trees,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  piece  of  ground  near  it,  kept  under 
pasture,  as  an  orchard ;  unless,  indeed,  the  trees  in  the  paddock 
or  cow  pasture  supplied  this  desideratum.  We  consider  it  un- 
necessary to  give  a  beau  idSal  plan  of  a  parsonage  residence ;  and, 
therefore,  having  already  given  that  of  Hendon  Rectory,  situ- 
ated at  some  distance  from  the  church,  we  shall  here  give  that  of 
Dunchurch  Vicarage,  which  adjoins  the  churchyard. 

Dunchurch  Vicarage^  Warwickshire^  is  the  residence  of  the  Rev. 
John  Sandford,  whose  lady  is  the  distinguished  authoress  of  various 
works  on  female  improvement.  The  vicarage  grounds  lie  along 
the  churchyard,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  an  open  fence, 
so  that  the  churchyard  forms,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  pleasure- 
ground.  The  general  surface,  both  of  the  vicarage  and  church- 
yard, is  flat,  but  the  soil  is  excellent,  and  there  is  an  agreeable 
declivity  from  the  lawn  front  of  the  house  to  the  boundary  of 
the  property.  The  living  was  taken  possession  of  by  Mr.  Sand- 
ford  only  two  or  three  years  a^o,  on  which  bisiiasion  th^t  gen- 
tleman consulted  us  professionally,  and  sent  us  the  ground  plan 
of  the  place  in  the  state  it  then  was.  We  made  some  slight 
alterations  in  the  position  of  the  entrance  gates,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  approach ;  and  suggested  the  idea  of  forming  a  circular 
kitchen-garden ;  the  circle  being  the  largest  geometrical  figure 
that  could  be  introduced  into  the  particular  spot  where  it  was 
placed.  As  the  situation  of  this  kitchen-garden  is  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  front  of  the  house,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  a  garden  wall  so  near  the  eye,  we  proposed 
having  that  half  of  the  kitchen-garden  boundary  which  is 
next  to  the  lawn  an  open  iron  railing,  which,  being  partially 
covered  with  fruit  trees,  and  disguised  by  the  shrubs  which  in-> 
tervene  between  it  and  the  house,  would  neither  give  the  idea  of 
nearness  to  the  eye,  which  a  wall  would  have  done,  nor  of  con- 
finement Some  difficulty  occurs  in  carrying  a  walk  round  the 
boundary  of  a  churchvard,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
gravestones  which  would  come  in  its  way ;  but  the  most  likely 
way  to  get  over  it  appears  to  be,  the  expanding  of  the  walk 
on  both  sides  of  the  regular  line,  on  the  principle  recommended 
in  a  preceding  page.  The  house  has  been  improved  under  Mr. 
Sandford's  own  direction,  and  is  now  a  most  commodious  and 
comfortable  residence,  as  the  ground  plan  will  show;  and  a  very 
handsome  school  has  been  erected  adjoining  the  churchyard  by 
subscription ;  the  proprietor  of  the  parish.  Lord  John  Scott, 
having  subscribed  the  largest  amount,  as  well  as  given  the  ground. 
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Fig.  248.  is  the  general  ground  plan  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  Jig.  249.  is  an  isometrical  view.  In  the  ground 
plan,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  eflFect  produced  by  the  trees  is 
the  result  of  single  trees  and  small  groups;  that  these  are  most 
abundant  on  each  side  of  the  approach  on  the  entrance  front  of 
the  house,  and  in  the  churchyard ;  and  that  the  groups  on  the 
lawn  are  chiefly  shrubs  and  flowers.  With  respect  to  the  kinds 
of  trees,  those  in  the  entrance  front  are  in  great  part  fruit  trees ; 
those  in  the  churchyard,  trees  of  the  third  rank,  with  regard  to 
size,  some  of  which  have  been  already  enumerated  in  a  preced- 
ing page ;  and  those  on  the  lawn,  and  around  the  kitchen-garden, 
embrace  so  great  a  variety,  both  of  trees  and  shrubs,  as  to  con- 
stitute a  tolerably  good  collection. 

a.  Carriage  entrance  and  lodge;  the  trees  on 
each  side  bdng  chiefly  firuit-beaiing  kinds,  and 
ornamental  trees,  sudh  as  thorns,  ^.,  of  mode- 
rate size. 

6,  Entrance  to  the  offices.  c.  Walk  from  the 
vicarage  to  the  church.  d^  Walk  across 

the  churchyard  to  the  school,  e^  School  and 
school  gardens.  /  Paddock,  g,  Church  ; 
the  detaib  of  the  plan  within  the  walb  are 
imaginary.  h^  Flower-garden  on  the  lawn. 

i,  Kitchen-garden. 

hlm^  Open  espalier  railing  for  fruit  trees;  the 
remainder  of  the  houndarv  fence  to  the  kit- 
chen-garden is  a  fruit-wall  of  brick,  which 
faces  the  south-east,  and  is,  therefore,  suitable 
for  the  finer  fruits. 

0,  Circular  walk  boundmg  an  outside  border 
to  the  fence  of  the  kitchen-garden. 

p  j9,  Beds  of  low  flowering  shrubs. 

9,  Entrance  hall  of  the  house. 

r.  Dining-room.  #,  Drawingroom,  with  a  win- 
dow opening  to  the  lawn. 

ty  Library  and  study.         u^  Gentlemen's  room. 

V,  Kitchen,  w^  Butler's  pantry.  ^,  Larder, 
and  cold  meat  safe.       2,  Scullery.     j>.  Dairy. 

1,  Stable.  2,  Best  privy,  approached  under 
trelliswork,  from  the  lawn  firont.  3,  Ser- 
vants' privy,  with  a  screen  wall,  which  com- 
pletely protects  the  entrance  door,  from  being 
seen  from  any  part  of  the  kitchen-court. 

4,  Coach-house.  5,  Coal-house.  6,  Entrance  to  the 

garden  for  workmen,  and  for  the  convenience  of  wheeling  the 
stable  dung  to  the  kitchen-garden  by  the  side-road,  0. 

7,  Situation  of  the  dung-pit,  and  liquid  manure  tank.  8,  Open 
court,  containing  wood-stack,  pump,  &c.  9,  Boys'  school, 

33  f^.  by  20  f^.  10,  Girls'  school,  28  ft.  by  18  ft. 

11  1 1,  School  gardens,  intended  to  contain  a  collection  of  the 
more  common  English  plants,  especially  those  of  the  locality, 
and  also  a  collection  of  the  more  dangerous  poisonous  plants ; 
the  whole  carefully  named. 

12,  Boys' yard  with  conveniences.  13,  Girls' yard  with  conve- 
Dieuces.  R  R  3 
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Fig.  S^P.  is  aD  isometrical  view  of  Dunchurch  Rectory,  church, 
and  school,  as  seen  from  the  north-west  It  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve respecting  this  view,  that  the  gravestones  in  the  church- 
yard, and  ail  the  scenery  surrounding  both  it  and  the  vicarage, 
are  entirely  imaginary,  neither  the  draftsman,  Mr.  Robertson, 
nor  ourselves,  ever  having  seen  the  place. 

Remarks.  As  a  parsonage,  Dunchurch  Vicarage  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  showing  how  the  grounds  of  such  a  residence  may 
be  united  with  the  churchyard ;  and  perhaps,  also,  some  instruc- 
tion may  be  derived  from  the  form  of  the  kitchen-garden,  con- 
sidered relatively  to  its  position ;  and  the  adoption,  in  a  part  of 
its  boundary,  of  an  open  iron  railing  instead  of  a  conspicuous 
brick  wall. 

Jttfiovating  Second-raie  Residences,  — We  have  little  to  add, 
under  this  head,  to  what  we  have  advanced  in  the  preceding  sub- 
section, p.  5^^.  to  p.  54? 7.  It  very  frequently  happens,  in  neg- 
lected residences,.where  there  is  only  pasture  sufficient  to  keep  one 
or  two  cows,  that  the  grass  has  become  deteriorated  in  quality,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  mixed  with  many  of  the  grosser  weeds, 
such  as  docks,  thistles,  crowfoot,  &c. ;  and  with  the  coarser  grasses, 
such  as  carexes,  cock's-foot,  ^vena  elatior,  &c.  A  pasture  in  this 
state  will  not  be  productive  of  one  half^  or  even  one  third,  of  the 
quantity  of  milk  and  butter  which  it  ought  to  yield ;  and,  though 
we  have  no  doubt  the  fact  will  be  doubted  by  many,  yet  we  can 
assert,  from  our  own  knowledge,  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  pas- 
tures of  one  half  the  suburban  residences  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  The  reason  is,  that  persons  who  have  not  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  country  affairs  are  not  aware  that  there  are 
different  qualities  of  grasses,  and  think  that  one  green  field, 
which  can  be  mown  for  hay,  is  just  as  good  as  another.  They  are 
not  aware  that  grasses  may,  and  indeed  should,  be  cultivated  like 
any  other  plant;  and  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  grasses,  even 
in  our  best  pasture  fields,  which  can  only  be  considered  as  weeds, 
and  which  ought  to  be  eradicated.  The  kinds  of  these  weed-like 
grasses  are  different  in  different  soUs,  and  their  number  increases 
in  proportion  as  the  soil  is  neglected.  Every  grass  field  contains 
several  different  species  of  grass,  some  of  which  are  deserving  of 
culture,  and  others  are  mere  weeds ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
field  is  kept  in  ^'good  heart''  and  properly  managed,  or  neg- 
lected and  impoverished,  will  the  one  kind  or  the  other  acquire 
the  ascendency.  To  the  superficial  observer,  however,  all  grass- 
fields  are  alike ;  and,  hence,  the  same  routine,  as  far  as  respects 
management,  is  applied,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  whether  the  prevailing  grasses  be  wholesome  or  injurious. 
The  field  is  shut  up  in  April,  in  order  to  produce  a  crop  of  hay ; 
and  when  this  is  removed  in  July  or  August,  the  cows  are  turned 
in  every  day,  except  in  the  most  severe  weather,  till  the  return  of 
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the  shutting-up  season.  Not  to  speak  of  the  neglect  of  draining 
and  manuring,  a  positive  evil  resulting  from  turning  the  cows  out 
on  a  clayey  undrained  soil  during  winter  is,  that  the  ground  gets 
poached,  in  consequence  of  which  weeds  and  bad  grasses,  such  as 
thistles,  docks,  crowfoot,  carexes,  oat-grass,  brome-grass,  &c., 
make  their  appearance ;  and,  by  degrees,  choke  the  clovers  and 
good  grasses,  such  as  white  clover,  rye-grass,  fescue,  &c 
Among  the  weeds,  one  of  the  most  abun£nt  is  the  common 
meadow  crowfoot,  or  yellow  buttercup  (iian^nculus  kcfis  L,)^ 
remarkable  for  its  acrid  juice>  which,  it  is  alleged,  blisters  the 
mouths  and  stomachs  of  cows,  and  injures  the  quality  of  their 
milk  and  butter.  To  say  nothing  of  its  injurious  effects,  the 
proportionate  space  which  this  weed  occupies  in  green  herbage 
or  in  hay  is  a  sufficient  leason  for  wishing  to  get  rid  of  it; 
though,  from  its  abundance,  not  only  in  bad  soils,  but  in  good 
soils  which  have  been  neglected  or  mismanaged,  this  is  a  work 
requiring  some  time,  and  depending  on  some  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  plants.  The  crowfoot,  as  the  name  jRaniinculus 
(from  rana,  a  frog,  alluding  to  the  moist  places  where  most  of 
the  species  grow)  implies,  naturally  loves  moist  soil,  which 
rye-grass  and  the  other  good  grasses  as  naturally  dislike.  Hence, 
the  first  process  to  get  rid  of  the  crowfoot  is  thorough  under- 
draining  by  shallow  drains,  which  need  not  be,  in  general,  more 
than  1  n.  6  in.  deep,  and  placed  not  farther  apart  than  from  8  ft.  to 
15  ft.  The  next  thmg  is  to  apply  manure  liberally ;  and  the  third 
(without  which  success  would  not  be  complete)  is,  to  pasture  the 
surface  at  least  till  the  beginning  of  July,  before  shutting  it  up  to 
be  mown  for  hay.  When  the  pasture  is  shut  up  for  mowing,  in 
April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  the  leaves  and  flower-stems  of  the 
crowfoot  shoot  up  uninjured  along  with  the  grass;  and  thus  the 
roots  of  the  crowfoot  are  nourished  and  invigorated  for  the  follow- 
ing season  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  surface  is  pastured 
till  the  beginning  of  July,  the  leaves  and  flower-stems  of  the  crow- 
foot are  cropped  by  the  pasturing  animals ;  the  root  is  weakened 
in  consequence  of  not  deriving  as  much  nourishment  from  tlie 
leaves  as  it  otherwise  would  do ;  and,  as  the  crowfoot  is  one  of 
those  plants  that  scarcely  produce  any  leaves  after  midsummer, 
it  is  in  a  great  measure  suffocated  by  the  growth  of  the  grasses 
in  August  and  September.  If  this  course  be  pursued  for  three 
years  in  succession  with  a  field  overrun  with  crowfoot  (draining 
and  manuring  having  been  properly  attended  to  the  first  season), 
the  number  of  these  weeds  will  be  found  to  have  greatly  diminished, 
and  the  clover  and  good  grasses  to  have  increased*  To  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  latter  plants,  some  white  clover  and 
rye-grass  seeds  may  be  scattered  over  the  surface  the  first  year, 
early  in  spring.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  eating  down  of  the 
herbage  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  instead  of  shutting  it  up  for 
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mowing,  while  it  destroys  the  crowfoot,  would  also  have  a  ten- 
dency to  destroy  the  clover.  This  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  case  to 
a  certain  extent ;  but  the  clover  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  much 
more  vivacious  plant,  it  having  creeping  stems,  which  throw  up 
numerous  leaves,  and  continue  growing  the  whole  summer.  The 
meadow  crowfoot,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  stationary  plant,  which 
increases  but  slowly  except  by  seed,  which  throws  up  only  one 
set  of  leaves  in  spring,  and  which  does  not  renew  these  in  the 
course  of  the  season.  £ven  the  creeping  crowfoot,  which,  how- 
ever, is  more  commonly  found  in  arable  fields  than  in  meadows, 
throws  up  but  few  leaves  when  compared  with  the  clover ;  and  is 
much  more. easily  choked  or  killed  by  cropping' these  leaves 
early  in  the  season. 

The  same  practice  as  that  recommended  for  getting  rid  of  the 
crowfoot  will  apply  in  the  case  of  all  broad-leaved  weeds ;  but,  as 
docks  and  thistles  are  not  so  readily  eaten  by  cattle,  they  may  be 
either  rooted  up ;  or,  what  is  a  much  more  simple  and  economi- 
cal mode,  and  yet  quite  as  effectual,  the  incipient  leaves  may  be 
kept  constantly  cut  over  close  by  the  surface  of  the  ground 
as  soon  as  they  appear.  As  the  health,  and  even  life,  of  the  root 
of  a  plant  depend  upon  the  nourishment  which  it  receives  from 
the  leaves,  so,  by  removing  the  incipient  leaves  or  buds  from  any 
plant  the  moment  they  appear,  «nd  continually  doing  this  as  long  as 
any  leaves  or  buds  are  produced,  all  plants  whatever,  and  conse- 
quently all  weeds,  will  ultimately  be  killed.  In  thb  way  ferns, 
which  are  so  injurious  to  pastures  in  some  sandy  soils,  may  with 
more  certainty  be  destroyed  than  by  any  other  mode ;  for  their 
roots,  or  rather  underground  shoots,  are  so  numerous  and  brittle, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  eradicate  them  by  digging  them  out. 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  mow  weeds  and  ferns  for  the.  purpose 
of  destroying  them ;  but,  as  this  mowing  never  takes  place  till  the 
leaves  have  expanded,  a  considerable  portion  of  nourishment  has 
been  already  sent  down  to  the  root,  and  thus  the  object  of  the 
operation  is  in  a  great  measure  defeated.  Our  readers,  therefore, 
will  bear  in  mind,  as  a  general  principle,  that  all  plants,  from  the 
loftiest  tree  to  the  humblest  herb,  depend  not  only  for  their 
growth,  but  for  their  continued  existence,  on  the  leaves  which 
they  produce ;  and  that,  as  we  before  observed,  by  removing  these 
leaves  before  they  are  fully  expanded,  all  plants  whatever,  and 
consequently  all  weeds,  may  be  destroyed. 

Mosses  frequently  abound  in  pastures,  and  occupy  great  part  of 
the  space  that  ought  to  contain  plants  of  grass  or  clover.  Where 
pastures  are  open  and  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  air,  the  appearance  of  moss  in  them  is  a  symptom  of  extreme 
poverty  in  the  soil ;  as  in  the  case  of  lawns  in  the  fronts  of  man- 
sions, which  have  been  mown  for  many  years  together  without 
being  pastured  or  manured.     When  moss  is  abundant  in  pas- 
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tures  which  have  been  fed  or  mown,  it  indicates  moisture,  shade, 
and  want  of  air  and  sunshine,  accompanied,  most  generally,  by 
want  of  manure.  The  remedy  in  this  last  case  is  sufficiently 
obvious :  some  of  the  trees  must  be  removed,  or  the  hedges  cat 
in  and  k^t  low,  while  the  soil  is  sufficiently  drained,  and  manured 
and  pastured  one  or  two  seasons,  without  being  mown.  The 
reason  why  we  recommend  pasturing  without  mowing,  is  founded 
on  the  fact  that  all  other  plants  are  more  ii^ured  by  being 
deprived  of  their  leaves  than  grasses ;  consequendy,  pasturing  a 
surface,  by  eating  down  all  the  leaves  close  to  the  ground,  must 
be  more  injurious  to  all  other  plants,  whether  weeds  or  clovers, 
than  it  is  to'the  grasses,  and  must  have  a  tendency  to  give  the 
latter  an  advantage  over  the  former. 

Sorrel  is  very  abundant  in  some  soils,  and  is  almost  always 
indicative  of  an  excess  of  ferruginous  earths.  The  remedy  in 
these  cases  is  the  application  of  quicklime  which  neutralises  the 
ferruginous  matter.  The  lime  may  be  given  as  a  top-dressing  on 
the  surface  of  the  pasture;  but  it  is  most  effective  when  applied 
after  the  soil  has  been  broken  up,  and  kept  under  corn  crops  a  year 
or  two,  and  then  the  lime  applied  when  the  soil  is  in  a  dry  and 
powdery  state  like  itself.  Ant-hills  are  also  very  common  in  some 
pastures.  They  may  be  destroyed  by  breaking  open  tlie  hills, 
and  scattering  them  abroad,  repeating  the  operation  whenever 
the  hills  begin  to  reappear ;  because  the  principle  on  which  success 
depends  is,  the  interruption  of  the  insect's  labours  in  hatching  its 
young,  and  in  laving  up  its  food  for  the  winter.  If  the  interruption 
be  continued,  the  ants  will  in  a  short  time  be  dispersed  and  die. 
Hie  naked  spaces  from  which  the  nests  have  been  pared  off  should 
be  sown  down  with  grass  and  clover  seeds.  Ants  seldom  appear 
except  in  worn-out  grass  lands ;  and  the  most  effective  mode  of  get- 
ting rid  of  them  in  wis  case,  at  least  on  a  large  scale,  is,  to  breakup 
thet  land,  and  to  keep  it  three  or  four  years  under  the  ploufll^ 
before  it  is  laid  down  again.  We  can  hardly  recommend  wis 
practice,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  paddock  of  a  few  acres;  because, 
among  other  reasons,  the  loss  of  two  or  three  years'  pasture 
would  be  a  very  serious  drawback  to  the  comforts  of  the  fiunily. 
For  so  small  an  extent,  therefore,  we  recommend  draining,  fre- 
quent top-dressings  with  manure  or  compost;  and  scattering  in 
the  seeds  of  rye-grass,  fescue,  and  white  clover,  wherever  the 
grass  appears  thin.  This  ou^ht  to  be  done  early  in  the  spring ; 
or  in  September,  after  a  crop  of  hay  is  taken ;  and  the  ground 
ought  afterwards  to  be  thoroughly  harrowed  and  rolled. 
.  In  order  that  the  draining  of  permanent  pasture  mav  not  appear 
a  more  formidable  business  than  it  really  b,  we  shall  here  show 
some  of  the  cheapest  and  best  modes  of  performing  it,  premising 
that  the  object  is  not  to  drain  the  subsoil  of  water  arising  from 
springs,  but  to  collect  what  rain-water  would  otherwise  stagnate 
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on  the  surface,  or  soak  into  the  ground,  and  be  retained  there 
longer  than  is  beneficial  for  the  health  of  the  plants,  or  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  the  soil  unfit  for  the  tread  of  heavy  ani- 
mals*  The  first  dung  to  determine  is  the  direction  of  the  drains ; 
the  next  thing,  their  distance  from  one  another ;  and  the  third, 
their  form  and  the  materials  with  which  they  are  to  be  filled.  If 
the  sur&ce  of  the  land  have  been  formed  into  ridges  before  it  was 
laid  down  in  grass,  it  will,  in  general,  be  fomid  sufficient  to  make 
one  drain  in  the  bottom  of  each  furrow ;  because  we  may  fairly 
presume  that  the  ridges  were  laid  out  in  the  direction  best  adapted 
for  carrying  ofi*  the  water,  and  that  they  were  formed  of  sudi  a 
width  as  to  leave  their  furrows  suffidendy  near  one  another  for 
that  purpose.  If  the  land  should  not  have  been  laid  out  ia 
ridges,  and  the  sur&ce  should  be  nearly  level,  then,  after  having 
discovered  the  lowest  side  of  the  field  (because  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  nature  as  a  perfectly  level  field),  drains  ought  to  be  made 
at  10  ft.  or  1 5  ft.  apart,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  from  the  highest 
side  of  the  field  to  the  lowest.  If  the  field  be  very  steep,  now** 
ever,  then  the  drains  ought  to  be  made  more  or  less  obliquely 
across  the  declivity,  so  as  to  intercept  the  surface  water,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  not  to  carry  it  ofi*  with  such  a  degree  of  rapidity  as 
to  wear  out  the  bottom  of  the  drains.  Where  the  surface  slopes 
in  various  directions,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  eminences  and 
hollows,  then  drains  must  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  round 
the  eminences  as  to  intercept  the  water  every  where,  especially 
near  the  bottoms  of  the  declivities,  and  to  carry  it  off  to  the  boun- 
dary of  the  field,  or  to  some  general  outlet  or  public  drain.  In 
strong  clayey  soils,  having  a  moderate  declivity,  the  distance  of 
15ft.  between  the  drains  may  be  sufficient;  in  loamy  soils,  it  may 
be  more ;  and  where  the  soil  is  a  strong  clay,  and  the  surface  quite 
fiat,  it  ought  to  be  less.  Under  the  last  circumstances,  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  putting  in  drains  every  6  ft.  or  8  ft^ 
and  filling  up  these  drains  to  within  an  'mdtk  of  the  surface  with 
gravel  if  it  could  be  obtained,  or  with  small  stones,  or  with  turf 
and  soil,  in  a  manner  which  we  shall  describe  hereafter. 

With  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  the  drains,  as  the  surface  is 
not  to  be  ploughed,  they  need  not  be  deep;  and  any  greater 
width  than  may  be  required  for  attaining  the  depth  fixed  on  is 
unnecessary.  In  general,  fi*om  15  in.  to  18  in.  in  depth,  and  from 
8 in.  to  loin,  in  width  at  the  sur&ce,  and  from  3 in.  to  4 in.  in 
width  at  the  bottom,  will  be  sufficient ;  except  in  particular  parts 
of  the  field,  where  the  drain  may  have  to  cross  a  slight  rise  in 
the  surface,  and  where  it  should  be  deeper  in  order  to  maintain 
a  sufficient  slope  at  the  bottom  to  give  currency  to  the 
water.  The  drain,  being  duff  out,  may  be  filled  two  thirds 
of  its  depth  with  small  stones,  brick-bats,  or  very  coarse  gravel ; 
or  with  thorn  branches,  straw  ropes,  exhausted  tanner's  bark. 
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carpenter's  shavings,  or  any  refuse  vegetable  matter  that  will 
partially  or  wholly  rot,  and  leave  a  vacuity  for  the  passage  of 
water.  In  Essex,  the  material  most  commonly  employed  is 
straw  twisted  into  a  rope  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter.  Reeds  tied 
in  cylindrical  bundles  of  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  are  also 
employed  the  same  county,  as  willows  are  in  Huntingdonshire, 
furze  in  Warwickshire,  broom  in  Nottinghamshire,  the  spray  of 
the  larch  in  Wales,  and  heath  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  most 
convenient  materials  in  clayey  districts,  which  are  never  produc- 
tive of  either  gravel  or  rock,  are  the  branches  procured  by  cutting 
down  thorn  hedges.  These  branches,  including  the  spray,  may 
be  laid  lengthwise  in  the  drain,  and  firmly  trodden  in ;  covered 
with  soil,  and  again  firmly  trodden  in;  and,  finally,  the  surface 
turf  replaced.  In  order  to  make  allowance  for  the  sinking  of  the 
materials  of  the  drain,  this  surface  turf  should  be  kept  two  or 
three  inches  higher  than  the  adjoining  surface,  its  edges  being 
beaten  down  so  as  to  form  a  s mall  semicircu lar       |^  260 

ridge  in  the  direction  of  the  drain.  JFig.  25 1 . 
is  the  section  of  a  drain  thus  form^  and 
covered.  In  the  digging  out  of  these  drains, 
two  kinds  of  spade  are  used :  the  first  (^. 
£50.  c),  8  in.  broad  at  the  tread,  is  for 
taking  out  the  surface-spit;  and  the  second 
(6),  which  is  5  in.  wide  at  the  tread  for  dig- 
ging out  the  remainder.  Afterwards  a  sort 
of  hoe,  or  scoop,  is  used  {Jig.  250.  a  ), 
for  clearing  out  the  loose  particles  and> 
small  lumps  of  soil  from  the  bottom  of  the 
drain. 

A  simple  and  not  expensive  mode  of  forming  drains  in  strong 
clayey  pastures  is  shown  inj%.  255.,  in  which  the  surface-spit  is 
taken  off  9  or  10  inches  in  width ;  and,  a  gutter  having  been 
formed  in  the  subsoil,  18  or  20  inches  in  depth,  the  surface-spit  is 
replaced.  This  mode  of  draining  is  most  effective  where  the 
surface  is  naturally  tolerably  even;  but,  where  inequalities  are  to 
be  passed  over,  the  gutter  beneath  requires  to  be  cut  down  to 
such  a  depth,  that  its  sides  are  apt  to  crumble  in. 

A  simple  and  economical  mode  of  draining  a  grass  field,  where 
the  surface  is  laid  out  in  ridges,  is  shown  in  ^.  257.,  in  which 
a  furrow-slice,  being  thrown  out  by  the  plough  from  every 
furrow  of  the  field,  has  its  apex  (b)  taken  ofl  by  a  spade ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  furrow-slice  being  replaced,  a  hollow  is 
formed,  as  at  a. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  draining  ploughs,  and  one,  the  mole 
plough,  forms  a  cylindrical  furrow  drain,  as  shown  in^.  256. ; 
but  none  of  these  machines  can  be  recommended  for  using  in  a 
suburban  villa;  and,  indeed,  from  their  original  cost,  and  the 
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great  power  required  to  draw  them^  it  is  very  doubtful  to  us 
whether  they  pay  any  where. 

Another  mode  of  forming  drains  iix  grass  land,  and  which  will 
serve  for  draining  the  subsoil  of  springs,  as  well  as  the  surface  of 
rain-water,  is  explained  by^.  258.,  in  which  a  gutter  is  formed 
in  the  bottom  of  a  rectangular  drain,  with  a  shoulder  on  each 
side,  for  supportuig  the  reversed  surface-spit  which  was  dug 
out  when  the  drain  was  commenced :  the  rest  of  the  drain  is  then 
filled  up  in  the  usual  manner.  A  variation  of  this  kind  of  drain 
is  shown  in^.  252.;  and  another  in  j%.  254.;  which  latter  is 
calculated  for  drawing  the  water  from  the  subsoil  at  a  considerable 
depth,  as  well  as  from  the  surface.  These  three  modes  are  better 
adapted  for  free  loamy  soils  than  for  retentive  clay  soils. 


1  r 

^^  257    ^6 


Wherever  it  is  determined  to  break  up  old  pasture  land,  on  a 
wet  or  retentive  soil,  a  different  kind  of  underground  drain 
is  required  to  what  was  sufficient  when  it  was  under  pasture. 
Though  not  quite  so  numerous  as  in  grass  lands,  yet  these  drains 
require  to  be  much  deeper,  and  are  consequently  more  expensive ; 
nor  will  they  altogether  supersede  the  use  of  frequent  shallow 
drains,  after  the  ground  is  laid  down  again  for  permanent  pas- 
ture. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  on  the  subject  of  renovating  the  pad- 
dock than  those  will  think  necessar}'  who  are  not  aware  how 
much  the  difference  of  produce  depends  on  management.  Our 
wish  is  to  see  the  paddock  in  as  high  order  and  keeping,  in  its 
way,  as  any  part  of  the  pleasure-ground  or  the  kitchen-garden  ; 
and,  wtll  knowing  how  much  of  the  comfort  of  a  suburban  resi- 
dence depends  on  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  milk  and 
butter  it  produces,  we  feel  that  we  can  scarcely  sufficiently  impress 
our  readers  with  the  importance  of  bringing  their  grass  fields 
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into  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  afterwards  keeping  thexa 
in  the  highest  order. 

In  renovating  the  kitchen-garden,  the  reader  should  bear  in 
mind  the  importance  of  not  having  the  roots  of  the  trees  too  deep 
in  the  soil,  and  that,  should  this  be  the  case,  he  must  eidier  take 
up  and  replant,  or  renew ;  unless,  which  is  very  rarelv  the  case^ 
he  can  reduce  the  suriace  of  the  garden  so  as  to  leave  all  the  main 
roots  of  the  trees  at  a  proper  distance  beneath  it  The  soil  of 
the  kitchen-garden  may,  as  before  observed,  be  restored  by  rest^ 
without  any  crop  whatever ;  by  the  substitution  of  a  large  portion 
of  fresh  soil ;  or  by  the  appUcation  of  animal  manure^  such  as 
good  stable  dung  or  night  soil. 

SuBSBCT.  4.    On  laying  out^  plantings  and  managing  Firsi'rate 
Sidfuroan  Gardens. 

As  the  characteristics  of  a  second-rate  suburban  residence  are  a 
paddock  and  dairy,  so  those  of  a  suburban  residence  of  the  first 
class  are  a  park  and  farmery;  and  the  extent  of  the  whole  of 
such  a  residence  can  scarcely  be  less  than  from  50  to  100  acres* 

Farming  hy  a  Proprietor,  Every  one  is  aware  that  farming 
by  a  proprietor  or  an  amateur  is,  for  the  most  part,  attended  by 
loss  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  that  money  would  be 
saved  by  letting  the  lands  to  a  professional  farmer,  and  purchas- 
ing corn,  straw,  and  such  other  farm  produce  as  might  be 
required  for  the  carriage  and  saddle  horses  of  the  proprietor. 
Farming,  however,  is  a  great  source  of  recreation  and  interest  to 
a  resident  in  the  country ;  and,  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
practices  of  the  art  in  the  district  where  a  country  gentleman 
resides,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  keep  up  a  proper  degree  of 
social'intercourse  with  his  neighbours*  Farming  and  the  wea- 
ther, are  topics  which  every  countryman  can  discuss,  from  the 
humblest  labourer  to  the  most  wealthy  proprietor.  If  there  are 
any  exceptions,  such  persons  must  be  out  of  the  pale  of  genaral 
country  society.  Since,  then,  every  person  living  in  the  country 
must,  of  necessity,  take  some  interest  in  farming,  it  would  seeoa 
worth  while  for  those  who  can  afford  to  do  so,  and  have  an 
opportunity,  to  increase  that  interest  by  farming  themselves.  If 
we  enquire  into  the  habits  of  our  greatest  landed  proprietors, 
while  they  reside  in  the  country,  we  shall  find  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  of  each  individual  is  devoted  to  the  inq>ec- 
tion  of  his  farm,  and  to  giving  directions  to  his  bailiS^  hearing 
a  relation  of  his  market  transactions,  and  auditiiig  hb  accounts. 
When  a  landed  proprietor  has  left  his  country  residence  to 
reside  in  town,  or  is  gone  on  a  visit  to  some  distant  part  of  the 
country  or  abroad,  the  weekly  receipt  of  his  bailiff's  journal  (of 
which  there  are  regular  printed  forms,  on  separate  sheets,  to  be 
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sent  by  post^  and  which,  when  bound  at  the  end  of  the  year,  form 
a  volume,)  constitutes  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  enjoyment. 
During  the  late  war,  accounts  of  this  kind,  not  only  from  bailiffs, 
but  from  head  gardeners,  foresters,  and  land  stewards,  were 
transmitted  to  such  of  the  heads  of  &milies  as  held  commissions 
in  the  army,  even  while  they  were  on  the  field  of  action ;  and 
answers  and  directions  were  regularly  returned  by  the  greatest 
generals. 

To  a  citizen  who  has  altogether  retired  from  a  commercial  or 
manufaduring  concern,  the  cares  of  a  farm  must  form  an  agree- 
able contrast  to  those  of  the  counting-house,  and  will  amuse  and 
recreate,  without  fatiguing ;  for  no  mistake  can  be  greater,  than 
to  suppose  that  there  is  any  enjoyment  in  retiring  to  the  country  and 
doing  nothing  there.  Every  retired  man  of  business,  who  wishes 
to  be  as  happy  in  the  country  as  he  was  in  town,  must  betake 
himself,  if  his  residence  be  on  a  small  scale,  to  gardening,  and,  if 
it  be  on  a  large  scale,  to  farming  and  planting.  Some  of  the  ope- 
rations of  farming  may  be  recommended  to  a  country  gentleman, 
as  a  substitute  for  hunting  and  shooting.  We  particularly  allude 
to  the  occasional  holding  of  the  plough ;  an  operation  which 
calls  into  moderate  exercise  every  part  of  the  body,  and  which 
also  engages  the  mind  in  keeping  the  furrow  straight  We 
speak  from  experience,  when  we  say  that  we  consider  this  the 
most  agreeable  of  all  farming  operations,  and  one  by  which  a 
maximum  of  exercise  may  be  obtained  with  a  minimum  of 
fatigue.  The  handles  of  the  plough  draw,  as  it  were,  the  ope- 
rator after  it,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  his  eye  on  two  points, 
seen  through  between  the  pair  of  horses,  occupies  his  attention. 
Thb  attention,  however,  is  only  kept  alive  in  ploughing  with  a 
plough  in  which  the  horses  are  yoked  abreast;  for,  in  those  cases 
in  which  they  are  yoked  in  a  line,  the  straightness  of  the  furrow 
does  not  depend  on  the  holder  of  the  plough,  but  on  the  driver 
of  the  horses.  The  holder  of  the  plough,  in  this  latter  case,  is 
little  better  than  a  machine,  and  the  operation,  as  he  performs  it, 
can  no  more  be  compered  to  holding  a  plough  and  pair,  as  prac- 
tised in  Northumberland,  Berwickshire,  &c.,  than  the  wooden 
plough  in  Middlesex  can  be  compared  to  the  iron  plough  of  Mid- 
Lothian.  In  short,  the  occupation  of  ploughing  with  two  horses 
is  a  fit  exercise  for  a  gentleman  and  a  philosopher ;  and  we  can 
readily  conceive  the  country  gentlemen  of  Britain,  at  some  future 
time,  substituting  this,  and  other  agricultural  labours,  for  the 
sports  of  the  field.  We  have  known  several  gentlemen  in  Scot- 
land, of  independent  fortunes,  follow  the  plough  a  portion  of 
every  day,  when  they  were  not  otherwise  engaged,  and  the  wea- 
ther would  permit  There  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  that  emigrants 
take  pleasure  in  this  exercise ;  and  we  can  readily  imagine  that 
the  sons  of  some  of  our  landed  proprietors,  who  now  cultivate 
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their  own  grounds  in  Australia  or  North  America,  are  &r  bap- 
pier  in  labouring  in  their  fields  with  their  own  hands,  than  they 
would  have  been  had  they  remained  at  home,  and  been  compelled 
to  seek  for  occupation  in  mere  amusement 

Moral  Influence  of  Farming*      It  has  generally  been  thought 
that  the  habit  of  labouring  with  animals,  or  looking  after  them, 
has  a  tendency  to  brutalise,  or  at  least  to  render  coarse,  rather 
than  refined,  farmers  and  their  servants.     This  is,  no  doubt,  to 
a  certain  extent  true,  where  farming  is  pursued  on  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  where  all  the  animals  of  the  farm  are  managed  by  main 
force;   but,  on  the  modern  system  of  farming  and  managing 
animals,  the  whip  and  the  goad  are  no  longer  employed ;  and 
horses,  instead  of  being  broken  in  by  main  force,  undergo  a  simi- 
lar treatment  to  human  beings,  commencing  with  their  earliest 
years,  on  a  system  analogous  to  that  of  the  infant  schools.   It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  this  mode  of  managing  animals  must  require 
quite  a  different  kind  of  masters  from  what  they  have  hitherto  had ; 
and  that,   by  reaction,   the  gentleness  and  humane  treatment 
which  the  man  is  compelled  to  show  the  animal,  cannot  fail  to 
have  a  corresponding  effect  in  humanising  himself.    This  mode  of 
treatment  was  first  published   by   William   Skirving,   Esq.,  of 
Strathruddy,butit  hasonlv  been  lately  adopted  as  a  system,  by  some 
of  the  best  Scotch  agriculturists,  and  by  the  trainers  of  cavalry 
horses.  *   When  we  take  this  into  consideration,  and  also  the  benefits 
which  agriculture  is  capable  of  receiving  from  its  operators  pos- 
sessing some  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  natural  history, 
and  chemistry,  our  readers  will,  we  think,  readily  allow  that 
farming,  in  all  its  branches,  is  likely  soon  to  become  as  little 
debasing  a  pursuit  as  gardening.     The  essential  reason  why  the 
English  ploughmen  are,  as  a  body,  so  very  far  inferior  to  the 
labouring  mechanics  is,  that  the  ploughman,  while  he  enjoys 
exuberant  health   and  vigour  of  body,  has  comparatively  no 
mental  exercise,  either  during  his  work  or  during  his  hours  of 
leisure :  the  mechanic,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  much  more 
intellect  even  to  exercise  his  business;  and,  in  his  leisure  hours, 
from  his  mind  being  comparatively  cultivated,  he  can  amuse  him- 

*  "  The  principal  object  in  the  treatment  of  young  horses  is,  to  render  them 
docile;  and  the  same  gentle  means  are  now  used  for  that  purpose,  which  are 
found  to  answer  best  in  the  treatment  of  children.  They  are  rendered  ouiet 
and  tractable  by  frequently  patting,  handling,  and  rubbing  them,  and  by  taking 
up  their  feet.  They  are  led  about  the  barrack-yard  to  accustom  them  to  the 
sight  of  mounted  horses,  and  to  the  glitter  of  arms  ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
four  or  five  months  afterwards,  thev  are  transferred  to  the  riding-6chool  to  be 
trained.  The  good  old  plan,  like  that  preferred  by  our  ancestors  for  tncbing 
boys  Latin  and  Greek,  was,  to  whip  ail  fear  and  shyness  oat  of  them;  but 
kindness  and  common  sense  have  at  last  gained  the  ascendency,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  organs  of  sensation,  both  in  boys  and  horses."  {Education^  ^c.^ 
of  Cavalry  Honei  in  Britain;  by  Mr.  Miarihall,  Aisistant  Stargeon  to  the  7tk 
Dragoon  Otutrds:  in  the  Edin,  Med,  and  Sttrg,  Joumai,  for  1838.) 
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self  with  books.     His  mind,  in  fact,  gets  so  strong  from  constant 
exercise,  that  it  is  continually  craving  for  food. 

We  have  made  this  digression  in  favour  of  farming,  because 
the  pursuit  ranks  high,  in  our  estimation,  as*  a  source  of  useful 
occupation  to  emigrants,  and  to  proprietors  who  farm  their  own 
lands;  and  also  as  a  source  of  hc^thfol  recreation  and  rational 
interest  to  the  retired  citizen  who  possesses  what  we  have  called  a 
first-rate  suburban  residence. 

Situation  of  the  Farm.  The  part  of  a  first-rate  suburban  resi- 
dence which  is  to  be  cultivated  as  a  farm  will  be  most  conve- 
niently situated  when  it  adjoins  the  park  on  one  side,  and  when 
the  farm  buildrngs  are  placed  centrally  to  the  {ands,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  not  fiur  firom  the  mansion  and  oflic^.  However,  in 
amateur  fiirming,  when  on  a  small  scale,  there  is  no  great  objec- 
tion to  the  &elas  which  are  subjected  to  the  plough  lymg  round 
the  park,  or,  perhaps,  at  a  short  distance  from  it  In  many  cases, 
particularly  where  the  park  is  large,  and  the  soil  a  loam  that 
admits  of  being  readily  converted  from  arable  land  to  pasture 
and  the  contrary,  a  part  of  the  park  may  be  kept  under  the 
plough.  This  part  should  lie  towards  the  confines  of  the  park, 
and  it  should  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  by  breaking  up  a 
fresh  surface,  and  laying  down  in  pasture  what  had  been  for 
som^  few  years  under  we  plough.  In  short,  all  the  park, 
except  twenty  or  thirty  acres  wljoining  the  bouse,  pleasure- 
^unds,  domestic  offices,  kitchen-garden,  &c.,  may  be  subjected, 
m  turn,  to  the  convertible  husbandry;  and,  in  our  opinion,  should 
be  so  wherever  the  soil  will  permit,  and  the  object  is  to  create  as 
great  an  interest  as  possible  within  the  park.  Some  inconve- 
nience may  result  from  the  single  trees  and  small  groups  scattered 
over  the  park,  impeding  the  operations  of  ploughing,  har- 
rowing, &C.,  when  that  portion  of  the  park  is  in  aration ;  but 
these  inconveniences  are  unavoidable:  and  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  object  of  this  kind  of  farming  is  not  mere  profit,  but 
recreation,  combined  with  usefol  produce,  as  well  as  with  pictu- 
resque beauty.  In  order  neither  to  injure  the  trees,  nor  to  culti- 
vate any  portion  of  the  surface  that  will  not  produce  an  abun- 
dant crop,  it  is  advisable  to  leave,  untouched  by  the  plough,  a 
circle  of  turf  round  each  tree  or  small  group,  of  a  diameter  S  or 
4  feet  greater  than  the  spread  of  the  branches.  Round  the  mar- 
gin of  larger  masses,  and  also  along  the  margin  of  the  boundary 
plantation,  there  ought  to  be  a  boroer  of  turf  10  or  12  feet  wide, 
that  is,  sufficiently  broad  to  admit  of  driving  a  carriage  along  it; 
which  will  at  once  be  convenient  for  farm  operations,  such  as 
carting  out  manure,  carting  home  produce,  &c.,  and  serve  as  a 
drive,  or  a  place  for  riding  in,  for  the  proprietor  and  his  family, 
to  survey  the  farm.  It  is  the  exbtence  of  green  drives  of  this 
kind  round  the  fields,  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
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tedgefb  nod  in  groups  and  maseeSf  which  constitute  what  is  called 
diferme  omee;  and)  when  these  margins  are  mown,  and  the  hedges 
and  plantations  that  accompany  them  are  planted  or  varied 
with  rare  or  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  the  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment produced  by  a  farm  may  he  considered  as  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch. 

The  Kind  ofFarmingi  or  of  field  culture,  that  will  he  oommoDly 
adopted  in  the  suburban  park  farms  will,  for  the  most  part,  be 
of  the  ordinary  description^  such  as  raising  oats  for  the  car- 
riage horses,  and  straw  for  littering  them  and  the  cows ;  raising 
clover,  lucerne,  saintfoinf  or  tares,  acoofding  to  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil, for  the  cows  and  the  farm  horses ;  raising  carrots,  potatoes, 
and  other  root  crops,  for  the  cows  and  aheepi  and  partly  for  use  in 
the  house ;  and  sometimes  raising  buckwheat,  for  the  nourishment 
of  game,  &a  It  may  sometimes  happen,  however,  where  tbe 
object  is  chiefly  recreation,  that  some  of  the  kinds  of  forming 
peculior  to  different  districts  of  oountiy  may  he  adopted,  to 
increase  the  interest  of  a  ferme  oraie.  Fur  example,  where  tlie 
soil  and  climate  were  suitable,  the  hop  culture  might  be  adopted ; 
or  apple,  pear,  cherry,  walnut,  or  filbert  orchards  might  be 
introduced.  A  willow-^rouod  would  be  suitable  for  some  situa- 
tions ;  and  a  coppice  oi  ash  trees  for  walkingsticks^  crate- ware, 
or  hop-poles,  for  others ;  and  so  on.  Near  large  towns,  the 
raising  of  garden  crops  and  small  fruits,  such  as  currants,  goose^ 
berries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  &.C.,  will  form  a  source  of 
interest  for  the  cultivator  of  the  ferme  avnie^  and  one  which,  in 
some  cases,  may  afibrd  a  little  profit  In  other  parts  of  the 
country,  peculiar  crops  may  be  grown ;  such  as  madder,  woad,  and 
other  plants  for  dyeing ;  liquorice,  rhubarb,  poppy,  and  other 
plants  for  druggists  and  apotliecaries ;  and  a  very  general  source 
of  interest,  and  occasionally  of  profit,  is  the  raising  of  seeds  for 
the  field,  such  as  those  of  mangold  wurtzel,  turnip,  &c;  or  for 
the  garden,  such  as  those  of  peas  and  other  pulse,  carrots, 
onions,  &c.  We  mention  these  crops,  to  show  the  endless  source 
of  interest,  and  the  constant  occupation,  which  k  ferme  omie  is 
calculated  to  aflTord  to  an  amateur  who  will  devote  his  chief 
energies  to  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  consider  it  proper  to 
state  that,  where  only  a  little  attention  can  be  given,  and  where 
farming  is  not  wanted  as  a  profitable  occupation,  the  commonest 
kind  of  produce  in  the  given  neighbourhood  is  the  best,  as  it  can 
be  raised  with  least  trouble,  and  may  be  entirely  directed  by  a 
local  bailifl^  or,  if  very  small,  by  a  single  ploughman. 

The  Farm  Buildings  for  a  house  or  park  form,  or  for  a  ferme 
oiWe,  should,  if  possible,  be  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
stable-court  of  the  mansion ;  partly  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
be  readily  supplied  with  hay,  corn,  &c.,  from  the  former;  and 
partly  that  they  may  be  more  readily  inspected  by  the  master. 
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The  buildings  which  are  to  compose  the  fermery  will  depend 
on  the  kind  of  forming  to  be  carried  on ;  but  as,  in  almost  every 
case,  there  must  be  a  portion  of  the  farm  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  com,  for  the  sake  of  the  straw  for  litter;  so^  in  every  home 
fiurmery,  a  barn  will  be  required.  Where  the  extent  of  the  lands 
under  the  plough  at  any  one  time  does  not  exceed  20  or  SO 
acres,  a  threshing-machine  is  scarcely  necessary ;  but,  above  that 
quantity,  it  will  be  found  a  source  of  both  convenience  and 
profit  The  bam  should  generally  form  the  main  feature  of  the 
farm-yard;  and,  if  threshing  with  the  flail  be  adopted,  it  should 
be  at  least  20  ft.  wide,  and  40  ft*  long,  with  the  side  walls  10 
or  12  feet  high,  and  open  to  the  roof*  Where  a  threshing- 
machine  is  introduced,  the  side  walls  require  to  be  higher.  The 
stables  and  cow-houses  may  be  arranged  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  barn ;  and  there  may  be  a  cart-shed  on  one  side,  with  a 
granary  over,  and  piggeries  on  the  other,  which,  with  a  root- 
house,  and  a  boiling-house  for  preparing  food,  may  complete 
three  sides  of  a  square,  or  parallelogram,  which  should  be  open  to 
the  south.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  in  this  work  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  farm  buildings ;  and  we  must  theref6re  refer 
the  reader,  who  may  wish  to  know  more  on  the  subject,  to  our 
Ena/dopadia  of  Cottage^  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture. 

It  is  only  necessary  &rther  to  observe,  that,  when  a  proprietor 
intends  to  cultivate  a  farm  on  hb  own  account,  if  he  is  not 
master  of  the  subject  himself,  he  must  necessarily  commit  the 
management  of  it  to  a  bailiiSP*  Now,  of  this  class  of  servants 
there  are  three  kinds,  very  distinct :  one  is  the  local  bailiff,  who 
knows  only  the  farming  of  tlie  neighbourhood,  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  since  his  infancy,  and  who  is,  in  general,  wholly 
unwilling,  and  indeed  incompetent  from  ignorance,  to  intro- 
duce any  kind  of  improvement;  another  is  the  Scotch  bailiff, 
who,  in  general,  is  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Scotch  forming, 
that  he  can  see  nothing  good  in  that  of  any  other  country ;  and 
the  third  is  what  may  b^  called  the  reasonable  bailiff,  who  is  gene- 
rally an  Englishman  of  some  education  and  reading,  who  has 
seen  and  practised  forming  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  or 
who  has  only  seen  the  farming  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  who 
reads  extensively  on  the  subject.  In  most  cases,  unless  the  pro^ 
prietor  understand  farming  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  become  his 
own  bailiff,  it  will  be  better  for  him  to  content  himself  with  a 
bailiff  of  the  first  kind ;  because  a  better  kind  of  bailiff  must 
necessarily  require  a  higher  salary  than  the  kind  of  small  home 
form  which  we  contemplate  can  afibrd.  Where  there  is  a 
form  of  SOO  or  400  acres,  then  it  may  be  worth  while,  according 
to  the  soil  and  situation,  to  employ  a  Scotch  or  Northumbrian 
bailiff,  even  in  preference  to  wiiat  we  have  called  a  reasonable 
bailiff;  because  the  north  countryman  will  have  had  the  advan* 
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tages  of  experience  among  the  experienced :  whereas  the  rea- 
sonable bailiff  may  only  have  had  the  experience  of  a  novice; 
that  is,  what  he  has  experienced  himself  when  he  has  endeavoured 
to  carry  into  effect  what  he  has  learned  from  books.  We  repeat, 
however,  that,  in  the  case  of  small  farms  of  20  or  SO  acres, 
attached  to  suburban  residences  not  exceeding  100  or  150 
acres  in  extent,  the  proprietors  ought  to  become  their  own 
principal  bailiffs,  and  to  employ  local  working  men  under 
them. 

The  preliminary  observations  which  we  have  given  with  the 
two  preceding  subsections  are  equally  applicable  in  the  case 
before  us;  and,  as  they  render  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  sav 
anything  further  on  the  subjects  upon  which  they  treat,  we  shiul 
now  proceed  at  once  to  our  examples. 

Wimbledon  House^  Surrey,  the  property  of  Mrs.  Marryait, 
F.H.S.  {Jigs.  258.  to  274?.)-  — This  estate,  which  once  belonged  to 
the  celebrated  Bond  Hopkins,  Esq.,  and  was  laid  out  for  him 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  consists  of  about  100  acres 
of  table-land,  slightly  varied  on  the  surface,  not  by  undulations, 
bold  swells,  deep  valleys,  or  precipitous  declivities,  but  by  uncon- 
nected hollows,  or  large  gullies,  of  little  beauty  in  themselves, 
but  capable  of  producmg  considerable  effect  when  filled  with 
water,  as  the  principal  one  now  is.  In  a  word,  the  grounds  at 
Wimbledon  House  have  naturally  little  to  recommend  them, 
beyond  their  extent,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  falling  in  a 
gradual  manner  from  the  lawn  front  *of  the  house,  so  as  to  dis- 
play from  that  front  an  interesting  view  of  the  distant  country. 
The  chief  merit  of  the  place,  as  a  suburban  residence,  consists  in 
its  completeness,  the  whole  lying  compactly  withm  a  ring  fence, 
and  there  being  a  most  commodious  mansion,  with  compile 
domestic  offices,  a  park,  a  farm  (including  a  dairy  and  a  poul- 
try-yard), a  kitchen-garden,  and  a  flower-garden ;  the  latter,  per- 
h^s,  unrivalled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  La^ndon,  for  the  number 
of  species  and  varieties  of  herbaceous  plants  that  it  contains. 

Mrs.  Marryatt  has  long  been  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  flowers, 
and  especially  of  such  as  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  make  a  display 
in  the  flower-garden.  She  also  maintams  a  good  collection 
of  green-house  and  hot-house  plants;  and  many  of  these,  as  well 
as  hardy  plants,  have  flowered  at  Wimbledon  House  for  the  first 
time  in  England,  as  the  botanical  periodicals  for  the  last  twen^ 
years  bear  ample  witness.  In  1830, 1831,  and  1832,  Mrs.  Mar- 
ryatt's  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Palliser,  made  an  extensive  tour  on 
the  Continent,  whence  (and  more  especially  firom  Italy  and  the 
Alps)  she  sent  home  a  great  many  species  which  had  nev^ 
before  been  seen  in  a  living  state  in  Britain.  The  names  of  some 
of  these  plants,  and  also  of  new  fi-uits  introduced  by  Air.  and  Mrs. 
Palliser,  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine^  voL  x.,  for  1 8S4, 
p.  340.     Among  the  more  beautiful  and  remarkable  green-hoase 
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plants  which  have  flowered  for  the  first  time  at  Wimbledon,  is 
the  Tacsmia  pinnatistipula,  one  of  the  most  elegant,  and  at  the 
same  time  singular,  of  climbing  shrubs.  Mrs.  Marryatt  is  a 
liberal  patron  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  assisting 
their  exhibitions,  at  all  seasons,  by  sending  plants ;  and,  indeed, 
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there  are  few  horticultural  exhibitions  that  have  taken  place  since 
the  Society  commenced  this  mode  of  encouraging  gardening,  in 
which  Mrs.  Marryatt,  or  her  gardener,  Mr.  Riding,  has  not 
obtained  a  medal. 

The  park  at  Wimbledon  House  cannot  be  considered  as 
having  been  planted  with  much  taste ;  but  there  are  some  fine 
old  trees  in  it,  near  the  house,  especially  evergreen  oaks.  The 
pieces  of  water  do  not  form  agreeable  shapes  on  paper,  but,  in 
the  realitV)  at  a  distance  from  the  eye,  and  with  their  outlines 
more  or  l^s  disguised  by  trees,  the  effect  is  good,  pardcularly 
that  of  the  fHrincipal  one,  seven  acres  in  extent,  as  seen  from  the 
house.  Fig.  258.  shows  a  portion  of  this  piece  of  water,  look- 
ing towards  the  bouse.  Beyond  a  certain  size,  the  form  of  a 
pi^e  of  wat^  is  of  little  consequence;  but,  when  it  is  so  small 
as  to  be  readily  comprehended  as  a  whole  by  a  spectator  at  no 
great  distance  from  it,  then,  in  order  to  please,  it  must  be  of  an 
agreeable  9hape» 

What  coHstiiutes  an  agreeable  Shape  in  a  Lake,  Pond,  or  Piece 
of  still  Water?  To  this  question  we  answer,  that  whatever  consti- 
tutes an  agreeable  shape  on  level  ground  or  lawn,  or  oki  any  other 
flat  surface^  will  look  equally  well  in  water. 

A  shape,  whether  of  smooth  lawn  or  still  water,  to  be  agree- 
able, must  be  such  as  to  be  readily  comprehended  by  the  eye 
and  the  mind  at  a  single  glance;  and  for  this  purpose  the  general 
form  must  be  simple.  It  may  be  an  oval  or  a  circle,  or  it  may 
be  some  form  in  which  the  lenffth  and  breadth  are  more  conspi* 
cuous  elements  than  the  sinuosities  of  the  margin,  and  in  which, 
consequeody^  the  whole  will  always  produce  its  fUU  effect  before 
the  eye  is  attracted  by  the  parts*  I'hese  may  be  considered  as 
fundamental  Drincipks ;  and,  in  applying  them  to  the  different 
styles  il2  which  water  is  formed,  or  surfaces  of  lawn  surrounded 
by  trees  or  skrubs,^  the  characteristics  of  these  styles  readily  come 
to  our  assistance.  For  example,  in  forming  a  piece  of  water  in 
the  geometric  style,  the  outline  must  be  composed  of  either 
straight  or  regularly  curved  lines.  The  general  form  may  be  a 
square,  an  octagon,  or  a  parallelogram,  and  this  general  form  is 
that  which  will  produce  the  first  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
spectator ;  but  the  margin  of  the  geometrical  figure  may  be  com- 
posed of  numerous  segments  or  tangents,  so  as  to  form  an  mtri- 
cate  outline,  which  wiU  afibrd  amusement  to  the  spectator  whan 
he  approaches  near  enough  to  the  figure  to  examine  it  in  detaiL 
If  we  form  a  piece  of  water  m  imitation  of  the  ponds  and  lakes 
of  nature,  in  what  is  called  the  picturesque  manner,  we  most 
still  begin  by  some  sim^e  form,  and  trust  to  this  for  the 
general  impression.  This  being  &*mly  established,  the  margin 
may  be  varied  by  prominences  and  recesses,  and  trees  and  shrtuis, 
to  any  extent  tmit  does  not  interfere  with  the  eflfect  of  the  figure 
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as  a  whole*  If  a  piece  of  water  is  to  be  formed  in  the  gardenesque 
manner,  the  same  general  principles  are  followed ;  but,  as  all  the 
details  of  the  margin  reaaire  to  be  comparatively  distinct,  and  all 
to  appear  decidedly  artificial,  greater  care  is  requisite  to  combine 
regularity,  uniformity,  or  symmetry,  with  variety. 

In  modem  gardening,  a  long  winding  canal  of  still  water  is 
frequendy  the  most  effective  form  in  which  that  element  can  be 
introduced ;  and  it  is  sometimes  so  good  an  unitation  of  a  river  in 
a  tame  country,  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  This,  how-^ 
ever,  can  only  take  place  where  long  reaches  of  it  are  seen  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  eye^  as  at  Oatlands ;  or  where  it  is 
seen  only  in  successional  portions,  by  a  spectator  walking  near  it, 
taid  the  walk  being  of  considerable  length,  as  at  Esher.  Most . 
commonly  such  canals  are  near  the  eye,  vary  considerably  iti 
width,  and  are  generally  contract^  towards  both  extremities,  so 
as  to  leatre  no  doubt  in  the  miiid  of  the  spectator  that  they  are 
only  ponds.  Pieces  of  water  of  this  kind  are  frequently  of  such 
a  length  as  not  to  be  seen  all  at  once,  but  in  succession ;  and  as, 
from  the  irr^^larity  of  their  width,  they  can  never,  when  so  seen, 
be  mistaken  for  a  river,  they  ought  to  be  treated  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  a  winding  lake;  which, 
being  seen  in  successive  portions,  each  of  these  ought  to  have  an 
agreeable  shape.  These  shapes  are  produced  on  the  principles 
already  laid  down,  viz.,  of  displaying  some  obvious  figure  as  a 
whole,  and  concealing  the  water  altc^ether  by  wood  wherever  the 
desired  form  is  interfored  with  by  the  opposite  shores  of  the  lake 
or  canal  approaching,  or  seeming  to  approach,  each  other  too 
nearly.  When  a  winding  sheet  of  water  is  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  eye  as  to  be  seen  all  at  once,  then  all  that  can  be  done 
is,  to  cause  it  to  wind  agreeably,  either  by  directing  its  bends  in 
a  manner  more  or  less  regular  or  symmetrical,  or  by  creating  an 
obvious  allusion  to  some  recogi^ised  figure.  Thus,  the  general 
tendency  of  the  winding  may  be  to  proauce  a  crescent^like  form; 
or  it  may  be  serpentine;  or  there  may  be  one  conspicuous  bend 
in  some  regular  form,  and  the  subordinate  bends  may  be  com- 
paratively indistinct.  The  safe  guide  in  this  case  is,  the  principle 
already  Laid  down,  of  producing  some  form  which  mav  take  the 
lead,  and  be  recognised  at  once ;  and  trusting  for  variety  to  the 
subordinate  forms,  and  to  the  details. 

As  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  piece  of  water  without 
an  outlet,  or  as  a  lake  from  which  there  does  not  issue  a  brook ; 
so,  in  landscape-gardening,  no  piece  of  still  water  ought  to  be 
formed,  m  which  there  is  not  some  point  indicated,  which  the 
brook  might  be  supposed  to  flow  from.  In  the  geometrical  style 
of  formmg  pieces  of  water,  the  brook  is  represented  by  a  formal 
cascade ;  and^  in  naturaKIookui^  shapes,  there  is  commonly  also  a 
cascade,  or  something  of  the  kind,  in  the  wa;^  of  outlet ;  or,  if 
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there  is  not,  a  portion  of  the  margin,  in  what  is  decidedly  the 
lowest  part  of  the  general  surface  of  the  ground,  ought  to  be  con- 
cealed by  trees,  or  by  an  island,  so  as  to  leave  the  spectator  room 
to  suppose  that  there  is  an  outlet  in  the  proper  place.  Most  lakes 
are  also  supplied  by  brooks ;  and,  for  this  reason,  in  all  imita^ 
tions  of  them,  whether  gardenesque  or  picturesque,  there  ought 
to  be  an  indication  of  the  point  at  which  the  brook  or  rill  expands 
into  a  lake,  as  well  as  of  that  where  it  contracts  again  into  a 
brook.  Where  a  rill  or  small  stream  runs  through  4i  narrow 
▼alley,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  succession  of  dams  are  formed 
across  the  valley,  in  order  to  produce  a  succession  of  ponds ; 
and  when  the  dams  are  not  disguised  by  wood,  and  the  margins 
properly  varied,  this  is  one  of  the  most  formal  and  unartisd<»l 
appearances  which  artificial  water  can  be  made  to  produce.  In 
valleys  which  are  nearly  flat,  ponds  formed  by  throwing  dams 
across  are  more  easilv  managed ;  but  even  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
the  dam  is  frequently  left  uakcKl,  and  the  margin  of  the  water 
unbroken  by  trees  or  islands. 
Fig.  259.  shows  two  ponds  which  e^ted  some  years  ago  in  a 


valley  at  Lyne  Grove,  near  Chertsey,  Surrey ;  and  J^.  260.  shows 
the  manner  in  which  we  proposed  to  reduce  both  pieces  to  the 
same  level,  to  vary  the  margin  by  islands,  and  to  form  a  cascade 
at  a  in  Jig^  260. ;  where  also  a  hydraulic  ram  might  be  erected  for 
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forcing  up  the  water  to  a  cistern  on  the  top  of  the  dweliing- 
house. 

Notwithstanding  this  digression  on  the  forms  of  artificial  water, 
yet  that  element  is  so  great  an  addition  to  landscape,  that,  where 
it  has  a  clear  surface,  and  is  of  a  sufficient  extent  to  receive  a 
breadth  of  light,  it  is  admissible  in  almost  any  shape ;  and  this  is 
exemplified  l^y  the  effect  produced  by  the  pieces  of  water  in 
Wimbledon  Park,  than  which  none  were  ever  formed  of  less 
artistical  shapes. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  plan,  ^.  26  K 

a.  The  entrance  lodge. 

b.  The  entrance  portico  to  the  mansion. 

c.  The  kitchen-court.  <f,  The  stable-court. 

c.  The  laundrv»  and  brewhouse,  court.  f.  The  drying-ground. 

gf  The  green-houscy  with  a  summer-house  at  the  back. 

k.  Paddock,  containing  an  ancient  building,  formerly  a  mill  for  raising  water, 

surrounded  by  a  mass  ofplantation. 
I,  Flower-^den.  j.  Kitchen-garden.  k.  Poultry-yard. 

I,  Farm  bmldmo.  m,  Rick-^iutl.  it.  Arable  land, 

o.  Paddock,  witti  a  beautiful  architectural  srotto  at  o  (formed  byBushell,  who 

constructed  the  grottoes  at  Oatlandsy  Pain's  Hilly  and  other  places),  and 

another  ornamental  building  at  q. 
r.  Osier-ground. 
«,  Island  and  ruin;  the  latter  used  as  a  Catholic  chapel  by  the  Prince  de 

Cond^  who  resided  at  Wimbledon  House  before  it  was  purchased  by  the 

late  Joseph  Marnratt,  Esq. 
/,  Wilderness,  and  nsh-stews.  ti.  Open  grove  of  ancient  trees. 
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V  vv.  Wire  fence,  separating  the  pleasure-ground  and  mown  grass  from  the  park. 

w^  Hurdle  fence,  separating  the  upper  from  the  lower  park. 

X  X,  Fish-ponds.  ^,  Drinking-pond. 

z.  Well,  near  which  is  a  hydraulic  ram,  which,  put  in  motion  by  the  waste 
of  the  upper  piece  of  water  in  its  course  to  the  lower  piece,  forces  a  supply 
to  the  roof  of  the  mansion,  and  to  the  sheds  of  the  hot-houses 
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Fig.  262.  is  a  geometrical  sec- 
tion of  the  ground,  and  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  park,  looking 
to  the  west. 

Fig.  26S.  is  a  section  and 
bird's-eye  view,  taken  on  the 
same  line,  looking  to  the  east. 
Fig.  264.  is  a  section  and 
©  bird's-eye    view,   looking  to 

I  the  north-east. 

I  Fig.  265.  is  a  section  and 

GO  view,  looking  to  the  south-west, 

I  and  showing  the  front  of  the 

^  house.     It  will  be  observed 

j^  from  the  lines  indicating  walks, 

I  that  there  is  one  which  makes 

I  the  entire  circuit  of  the  resi- 

I  dence,   besides   several  cross 

I  walks.  It  will  also  be  observed 

f  that  the  carriage  communica- 

I  tion   between   the    fiurm-yard 

^  and  the  stable  offices  at  the 

1^  house  is  by  the  public  road, 

l>  though  there  is  a  private  car- 

»«  riage  road,  in  a  more  direct 

I  line,  through  the  mill  paddock. 

'^  Fig.  268.  p.  642,  643.  is  a 

I  ground  plan  of  the  flower- 

I  garden    and    kitchen-garden 

f  on  a  larger  scale. 

5  a,  The  entrance  to  the  flower-garden 
^  from  the  house,  through  the  ave- 
^;  nueb;  the  doorway  ofthe  garden 
^  exhibiting  a  rustic  arch,  as  shown 
*  in  the  sketch  Jig,  267.  From  the 
^  point  b,  a  walk  branches  offthrough 
I  the  mill-paddock  to  the  entrance 
i                                                                front  of  tne  house,  so  diat  persons 

6  may  come  and  go  to  the  cardens 
^  without  going  through  the  house. 
^  b.  Elm  tree  ayenue,  decorated,  during 
^  summer,  with   a  row  of  China 

vases,  placed  at  r^ular  distances 
along  each  side  of  the  grayel  walk, 
and  each  containinga  choice  flower, 
c,  A  superstructure  of  msde^ork, 
with  an  elevated  rustic  vase  in  the 
centre,  and  surrounded  by  bcNds, 
with  borders  of  rustic-work.  The 
circiunference  consists  of  an  ar- 
cade, connected  by  a  column 
clothed  with  creepers  in  the  centre, 
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by  garlands  of  creep- 
era  tHined  round 
chains ;  and  having  at 
a  distance  the  appear- 
ance shown  in /%^.  270 . 
d.  Pond, with  a  fountain 
in  the  centre,  contain- 
ing numerous  aquatics 
of  different  species, 
and  surrounded  by 
rockwork  as  shown 
in  ^.273.  tf.  Marble 
basin  and  fountain. 

f.  Bower  of  trelliswork, 

g,  Elevated  platform, 
ornamented  on  the 
side  next  the  flower- 
garden  with  a  screen  j 
of  rustic-work,  and' 
witl)  rustic  vases  filled 
with  flowere. 

A,  Arcade,  covered  with 

creepers.  ; 

1 1,  Conservative    wall,  <, 

on  which  are  many  /, 

very  interesting  exo-  ' 

tic  shrubs.  i  \ 

k  k,  Plant-liouses,  with 

rockwork     in    front  } 

planted  with    select  "l 

ornamental  herbace-    !. 

ous  plants  and  under- 

shruDs.   The  central 

house  (/)  is  a  green- 
house,    and     those 

to     the    right     are 

also     green  -  houses, 

while  those    to   the 

left  are   hot-houses. 

At  the  back  of  ont- 

end   of  the    central 

green-house  is  a  door, 

which  opens  to  the 

private     or    reserve 

court  (m)f  in  which 

there   is  a   pelargo- 
nium-house, with    a 

range  of  pits  along 

the  firont,  for  Cape 

bulbs ;  and  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  court  are 

various  other  pits  and 

frames, 
n,  Large  reserve-ground,  surrounded  by  the  potting  and  working  sheds,  tool- 
houses,  seed-room,  men's  room,  &c. 

0,  Farm-)'ard,  the  detiedls  of  which  will  be  found  in^.  271. 
/>,  Poultry-yard. 

7,  House  of  the  gardener  and  general  manager.  r,  Bam. 

1,  Yard  for  rubbish,  pea-sticks,  &c. 
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|)  /,  Pinc-pits    in    the 

I  kitchen-garden. 

^  uu.  Part  of  the  pri- 

1^  vate  road  from  the 

te  mill-paddock  tothc 

1  farm-yard,  rick- 
a  yard,  and  arable 
^  field;  and  which 
^  crosses  the  elm 
1^  avenue,  near  the 
§  entrance  to  the 
^  flower-garden:  but 
g,  this  road  being 
^  little  used,  and  that 
^  only  early  in  the 
A  morning,  no  per- 
^  ceptible  marks  of 
^  it  are  seen  in  the 
^  elm  avenue.  This 
^  avenue  having  a 
^  wire  fence  on  both 

^1  sides,    a    gate    is 

?'^  placed     in     each 

I]  s  fence,  one  opposite 

J^i  the     other;     and 

*5  these    gates    are 

J I  opened    whenever 

tei  carts  are  to  pass. 

g,&  V,  East  entrance  to 

5CN  the  flower-garden. 

M'  w,  Road  from  Wim- 

0  bledon  to  London. 

2  X,  Wimbledon  Com- 
5^  mon.  V,  Upper 
I.  park,  or  lawn. 

S  z,  North  park,  adjoin- 

?  ing     the     arable 

:t]  ground. 

1  Fig.266.shows 
I  the  ground  plan 
I  of  the  farm-yard 
^  and  poultry-yard, 
I  and  also  of  the 
>j  range  of  plant- 
I  houses,  on  a 
I  larger  scale  than 
I  in  the  preceding 
-^  plan. 

I  a,  Orcbideous  house. 

-^  A,  Plant  stove, 
c,  </,  and  e.  Green-houses,  with  vines  trained  under  the  rafters. 
/  Aviary.                          g,  Working-shed.                A  A,  Furnaces. 
i.  Situation  of*  the  cistern  on  the  top  of  the  brick  wiill  of  the  ^reen-bouse, 

to  which  water  is  raised  by  the  hydraulic  ram,   mentioned  in  p.  634.  ; 

whence,  it  is  conducted  to  the  ditfcrent  plant-houses,  and  to  the  fountains 

in  the  open  garden,  by  pipes. 
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J,  Resenre-yard  and  working^round. 

ky  ReseiTe-ground  for  plants  in  pots.  I,  Coal-shed.  m.  Tool-died. 

n,  Pot-shed.  o,  Blan's  room.  p.  Seed-room. 

q.  Carpenter's  shop.  r.  Bam.  $  i,  Pits  for  Cape  bulbs. 

t,  Pelaj^nium  house.  u.  Enclosed  ^ard.  v.  Liquid  manure  tank. 

w,  Granary,  supported  on  stone  pillars,  with  caps  to  prevent  the  ascent  oi 

rats  and  mice.  x.  Open  yard. 

^,  Cattle-shed,  with  fodder-rack.  z.  Pump  and  drinking-trough. 

1,  Cow-house.  2,  Calf-pen.  3,  Piesties. 

4,  Open  cattle-shed,  with  fodder-racks.    In  the  bai^  wall  there  b  an  opening, 

with  a  shutter,  to  allow  fowls  to  pass  through  from  the  poultry-yara,  so  as 

to  pick  up  what  food  they  can,  in  the  cattle-yard. 
6,  Stable  for  cart-horses. 

6,  Hay-room,  and  place  for  cutting  straw  mto  cha£ 

7,  Pigsty,  near  which  there  b  a  pnvy  for  the  farm  servants. 

8,  Yard  for  ducks,  enclosed  by  trellis  work. 

9,  Oval  pond,  paved  with  brick,  into  which  b  thrown  the  food  for  the  dudu. 

10,  Houses  for  the  ducks.  11,  Poultry  yard. 

12,  Stone  basin,  to  contain  water  for  the  poultrv. 

13,  Laying-house  for  common  fowls.  14,  Laying-house  for  hen-turkejs. 

15,  General  fattenins-house.  Jn  thb  house,  common  fowls,  turkey,  and 
ducks,  are  all  kept  loose,  and  fattened  together.  It  is  found  that  this  mode 
contrftiutes  generally  to  their  fattenmg ;  because,  whenever  one  bird  goes  to 
eat,  the  others  are  stimulated  to  imitate  it. 

16,  Place  for  fiittening  quarrelsome  fowls»  one  fowl  being  fitttened  in  it  at  a 
time. 

17,  Babbit-house,  in  which  the  rabbits  are  kept  in  hutches. 

18,  Turtle-doves,  formerly  kept  for  ornament  in  a  buildii^  at  one  end  of  the 
ranee  of  hot4iouses,  but  the  space  b  now  occupied  with  a  house  for 
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Entromee  to  the  Fkmer^arden  at  WhmUedon  House. 

19,  House  for  pheasants ;  which  are  bred  here,  and  afterwards  turned  into  the 
park. 

20,  Pigeons.  These  have  their  principal  entrance  in  the  roof,  and  have 
always  a  salt-cake  placed  on  the  floor. 

21,  Fowls'  roosting-house.  Here  the  fowls  roost  on  horizontal  strips  of 
board,  about  2  in.  on  the  side,  and  raised,  so  as  to  form  a  slope,  from  the 
floor  in  the  front  of  the  house,  to  the  top  of  the  back  wall,  in  the  manner 
of  a  green-house  stage.  The  object  of  this  is  to  fecilitate  the  ascent  of  the 
fowls,  and  to  prevent  them  from  dirtying  one  another  when  at  roost. 

22,  Pigsties. 

23,  Covered  way  to  the  poultry-houses,  paved  with  Dutch  clinkers,  as  are  all 
the  houses  in  this  yard.  24,  Entrance  to  the  farm-yard. 

25,  Kitchen-garden. 

26,  Flower-garden,  of  which  a  general  view,  showing  the  main  walk  and  the 
plant-houses,  is  given  in  Jig,  269. ;  and  views  of  the  entrance,  rustic 
structure,  and  fountain,  in^i.  267. 270.  273.  27,  Park. 

Fig.  271.  in  p.  646.  shows  the  plan  of  the  principal  floor  of 
the  house,  and  of  the  domestic  offices. 

There  are  several  other  minor  conveniences  in  this  and  the 
three  preceding  plans,  such  as  water-closets,  &c.,  which  we  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  particularise ;  and  in  the  plan  J^. 
261.  there  are  several  rustic  seats,  benches,  and  resting-places, 
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whicn  have  not  been  noticed.     There  is  also  a  reserve  ice-house 
near  the  head  of  the  upper  lake. 

In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  effect  of  the  park 
and  garden  scenery  of  Wimbledon  House,  and  to  afford  some 
relief  to  the  reader  after  the  fatigue  of  perusing  so  many  details^ 


"\/ 
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we  shall  briefly  notice  the  general  impressions  the  scenery  made 
on  us  when  we  first  saw  the  place  some  years  ago* 

Passing  through  the  entrance  hall  and  the  ssQoon  to  the  gravel 
walk  on  the  lawn  firont,  a  magnificent  panoramic  view  presents 
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itself;  consisting  of  park  scenery  in  the  foreground,  enlivened  with 
a  fine  piece  of  water  (see^.  272.),  and  with  a  rich,  verdant,  tame 
countrv  in  the  isxtreme  distance.  Among  the  trees  in  the  park  are 
some  fine  old  oaks  and  beeches,  some  very  large  evergreen  oaks, 
and  several  large  pines,  firs,  and  cedars,  llie  stranger,  if  he 
proceeds  along  the  gravel  walk  to  the  left,  will  find  it  Ic^  him  to 
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an  ancient  green-house,  or  orangery,  and  thence  to  the  flower- 
garden,  the  kitchen-garden,  the  farmery,  and  the  farm.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  he  walks  to  the  right,  he  will  pass  through  a  variety 
of  scenery,  at  first  highly  polished,  with  a  smoothly  mown  lawn, 
and  afterwards  of  a  more  rustic  description ;  till,  naving  walked 
upwards  of  a  mile,  he  arrives  at  the  flower-garden,  kitchen- 
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0,  Entrance  hall,  with   semicnrcolar  Ionic 

gortico. 
h,  saloon,  divided  by  columns  into  three  oob- 

partments,  and  having  a  fireplace  at  each 

end.      In  the  centre,  a  window  opeoi, 

under  a  portico,  to  the  lawn. 

e,  Drawingrooro.  if.  Dining-room. 
e^  Anteroom  to  the  dining-room. 

f.  Anteroom  to  the  drawingroom. 

tg.  Passages  and  (mndpaTstaircases. 
Breakiast-room.  t,  Store-doaeL 

l^  Anteroom  to  the  conservatory. 
/,  Conservatonr ;  the  front  architectural,  ad 
die  roof  or  ghiss,  so  that  the  plants  in  it 
thrive  in  the  greatest  luxuriance, 
fa,  BiUiard-room.        a.  Study. 

0.  Cabinet.       p^  Library. 
q.  Bath-room.  r,  Butler^s  pantry. 
«,  Housekeep^s  room. 
t.  Servants'  hall.  «,  Still-rooaL 
V,  Cook's  pantry.           w.  Larder. 
X,  Kitchen,  y,  ScnDeiy. 
a  s^our-stalled  stables. 

1,  Harness-room.        2  2,  Coach-houses. 
3,  Three-stalled  stable,  with  coachman's  roon 

over.  4,  Dung-pit. 

5,  Washhouse,  with  laundry  over. 

6,  GSstern,  supplied  with  water  by  the  en^ne 
in  the  mill  paddock.        7,  Drymg'gnnmi. 

8,  Brewhouse.         0,  Ice-cdlar. 

10,  Dairy.  11,  Dog-kennel.  12,  Bottle- 
room.  IS,  Dual-bins.  14,  Coab, 
wood,  female  servants'  privies,  and  otl^ 
conveniences.                15,  Kitchen-court. 

16,  Chaise-house.  17, 18,  Coach-houses, 
and  man-servants'  privy  acQoaiBig. 
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garden,  &c.,  last,  instead  of  first.  We  took  the  right-hand 
walk  from  the  house,  and,  passing  along  it,  the  first  remarkable 
objects  which  struck  us  in  the  foreground  were  some  very  large 
evergreen  oaks,  with  trunks  2^  ft.  in  diameter.  On  the  right 
was  a  rural  fruit*garden,  planted  with  the   common  summer 
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fruits,  such  a$  the  cherry,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  strawberry, 
&C.,  for  the  indulgence  of  the  youn^  people,  who  were  allowed  to 

fither  them  here  for  themselves.     This  may  be  called  a  children's 
uit-garden;   and  it  appears  to  us  one  of  the  most  amiable 
features,  next  to  children's  gardens  (that  is,  gardens  which  they 
are  to  lay  out  and  cultivate  themselves),  that  can  be  formed  in  a 
suburban  residence.     Near  this  rural  fruit-garden  was  a  garden 
for  British  plants,  managed  solely  by  MLss  Marryatt ;  and  beside 
it   was  a    dell    filled  with    rhododendrons,    which,    from    the 
moistness  and  shadiness  of  the  spot,  had  attained  an  extraordinary 
size,  and  were  growing  with  great  luxuriance.     Adjoining  the 
evergreen  oaks  was  a  large  cork  tree,  a  very  fine  Xigdstrum 
liicidum,  gigantic  common  and  Portugal  laurels,  a  large  red 
cedar,  a  72hododendron  ponticum  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet 
in  circumference,  and  immense  masses  of   ivy   supported  on 
pollard  oaks,  which  looked  like  some  strange  kind  of  evergreen 
tree ;   and,  farther  on,  were  several  lofty  silver  firs.     Passing 
through  a  small  wicket  in  the  wire  fence  which  separates  the 
pleasure-ground  from  the  park,  but  still  following  the  walk,  we 
found  ourselves  in  comparatively  open  scenery ;  and,  the  atmo- 
sphere being  tolerably  clear,  we  observed  the  towers  of  Westminster 
Abbey  and  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  extreme  distance.     From 
some  points  of  view,  Wimbledon  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl  Spencer, 
which  borders  Wimbledon  House  on  two  sides,  contributes  to 
the  effect  of  the  scenery  in  the  park  belonging  to  the  latter, 
more  especially  by  the  aid  of  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water;  and, 
in  one  part,  the  windings  of  the  Than^es  itself  are  seen  from 
a  seat  under  an  immense  beech  tree,  one  branch  of  which  mea- 
sured, in  1829,  75  ft  in  length.     Passing  through  a  rustic  gate, 
we  arrived  at  a  spacious  ivy-covered  summer-house,  situated  on  a 
slight  eminence,  and  furnished  with  a  large  table  and  matted 
seats,   capable   of  accommodating  a  party  of  twenty.      This 
summer-house  overlooks  that  part  of  the  grounds  called  the 
Wilderness  (see  i  in  /Sg.  261.),  in   which  there  are   several 
pieces  of  water,  overhung  with  weeping  willows,  and  inhabited 
by  numerous  wild  aquatic  fowl.     Descending  from  the  summer* 
house,  we  passed  a  rocky  cascade,  studded  with  alpine  plants, 
and  ascended,  through  a  shrubbery,  to  the  grotto   (p  in  y%. 
261.);  from  the  entrance  of  which  there  is  the  retired  home 
view  shown  in^.  274.     This  grotto  was  formed  by  Bushell,  the 
most  celebrated  grotto  and  cascade  artist  that  ever  appeared  in 
England.  The  grotto  at  Pain's  Hill  is  considered  his  chff'd'oawre  ; 
and  next  to  it  ranks  the  one  at  Oatlands,  which  the  grotto  at  Wim^ 
bledon  resembles  in  general  character.   Entering  an  open  grove  of 
forest  trees,  we  next  come  to  a  light  iron  bridge,  passing  over 
which,  we  noticed  an  immense  pollard  oak  some  centuries  old, 
covered  with  ivy,  and  a  very  large  Magnolia  acuminata,  whicii 
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was  an  imported  plant,  and  brought  from  America  by  the  bota- 
nist Fraser.  Here  are,  also,  i^nus  serotina,  and  some  other 
American  trees,  which  were  planted  here  when  they  were  first 
introduced  into  England.  From  this  open  grove,  which  is 
situated  near  the  largest  piece  of  water,  the  stranger  may  either 
proceed  to  the  gardens  and  farm-buildings  by  an  open  path 
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directly  through  the  park,  or  by  a  circuitous  course  in  the  boun- 
dary plantation,  which  form^  two  sides  to  the  arable  land. 

Arrived  at  the  farmery  and  the  poultry -yard,  their  details  will 
be  found  remarkably  complete,  as  the  plans  and  descriptions 
which  we  have  already  siven  will  prove.  The  kitchen-garden 
is  chiefly  remarkable  tor  producing  excellent  crops;  but  the 
grand  feature  of  the  place,  in  a  gardening  point  of  view,  is  the 
flower-garden,  which  occupies  upwards  of  three  acres,  and 
contains  above  200  beds  of  flowers.  These  beds  are  of 
different  shapes  and  sizes,  and  they  are  scattered  over  the 
sur&ce  with  very  little  regard  to  regularity  or  symmetry; 
the  object,  apparently,  being  to  get  as  many  beds  as  possible 
into  the  given  space,  allowing  a  small  strip  of  grass  be- 
tween them,  in  order  to  keep  them  distinct,  and  to  admit  of 
walkmg  round  them.  In  point  of  general  design,  therefore,  this 
flower-garden  has  nothing  to  recommend  it ;  but,  from  the  great 
numb^  of  beds,  and  almost  endless  variety  of  the  kinds  and  co- 
lours of  the  flowers  they  contain,  it  presents  a  dazzling  surfiice, 
of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  mingled  together  in  confusion. 

This  garden  is  admirably  managed  by  Mr.  Redding,  who 
keeps  an  ample  stock  of  plants  in  pots,  in  order  that,  as  soon  as 
one  crop  of  flowers  b^ns  to  fade,  the  plants  may  instantlybe 
removed,  and  replaced  by  othei*s  just  coming  into  bloom.  The 
number  of  species  cultivated  in  this  garden  exceeds  750,  exclu- 
sive of  varieties  of  florist's  flowers,  such  as  dl^hlias,  heartseases, 
tulips,  &c  The  first  appearance  of  gaiety  in  this  garden  usually 
commences  in  February,  with  the  f^pearance  of  crocuses,  snow- 
drops, primroses,  and  Russian  violets.  In  March,  to  these  are 
added  narcissi  of  various  kinds,  numerous  species  of  Scilla,  and 
other  early  bulbs,  together  with  &xi(raga  oppositifolia;  and, 
in  April,  die  difierent  varieties  of  hyacinth  make  a  splendid 
show,  and  perfume  the.  garden  with  their  fragrance.  Primroses, 
double  and  single,  ^rabis,  Aubri^tMr,  ^yssmn,  O'robus,  the 
common  wallA^wer,  and  a  nmnber  of  other  plants,  produce  a 
brilliant  efifect  during  this  month ;  and,  from  this  period,  the  bril- 
liancy and  beauty  of  the  garden  never  fades  during  the  whole  of 
thesummei*  Indie  autumn,  the  last  flowers  are  those  of  the 
dahlia,  some  af  the  Mexican  and  Cali&niian  annuals,  and  the 
chrysanthemum ;  and,  after  these  are  removed,  in  consequence 
of  being  blackened  by  frost,  the  garden  depends  for  its  beauty 
during  the  winter  on  the  evergreen  flowering  shrubs,  such  as 
jf'rbutus,  laurusdnus,  JBrlca,  Dliphne,  &c. ;  on  die  beds  of  ever- 
green herbaceous  plants,  such  as  pinks,  carnations,  saxifrages, 
sweetwilliams,  S&c ;  on  the  green  tur^  on  the  rich  yellow  gravel, 
on  the  dear  water,  and  on  the  state  of  neatness  in  which  the 
whole  is  kept 

As  the  park  abounds  with  hares  and  rabbits,  it  is  necessary  to 
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enclose  the  flower-garden  on  the  sides  next  it,  and  the  mill  pad- 
dock,  with  a  wire  fence,  hare-proof;  and  this  fence  is  so  artfully 
concealed  among  the  shrubs,  as  scarcely  anywhere  to  be  seen, 
except  at  the  two  entrances  to  the  garden,  where  there  are,  of 
necessity,  hare-proof  wickets* 

The  whole  management  of  the  park,  gardens,  and  farm,  is  com- 
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mitted  to  Mr.  Redding,  who  is  an  example  of  a  most  jadicioas, 
careful,  and  successful  fkrmer,  as  well  as  gardener ;  two  pursuits 
which,  considering  the  great  number  of  plants  in  the  flower*garden 
and  green-houses,  one  would  think  almost  incompatible. 

Remarks*  There  is  a  simplicity,  combined  with  a  certain  degree 
of  grandeur,  in  the  view  from  the  lawn  front,  which  makes  a  consi- 
derable impression  on  the  stranger.     The  most  complete  parts  of 
this  residence  are  the  dwelling-house  and  domestic  offices,  and 
the  farm  offices.     The  latter  are  neither  regular  nor  symmetrical ; 
but  they  are  designed  on  the  best  principle  they  are  quite  suitable 
for  a  small  farm  where  the  object  is  the  consumption  of  the  produce, 
and  they  are  substantially  executed ;  circumstances  which  show 
that  neither  regularity  nor  symmetry  is  an  essential  ingredient 
where  the  main  object  is  use.    The  relative  situation  of  the  farm- 
yard, poultry-yard,  kitehen-garden,and  back  courts  to  the  flower- 
garden,  is  also  good;  and,  though  there  is  no  convenient  connex- 
ion, within  the  grounds,  between  these  and  the  stable  offices,  this 
is  rendered  comparatively  unnecessary  by  the  situation  of  the 
public  road.      The  ground  plan  of  the  house  is  well  calculated 
both  for  splendour  and  habitableness.     The  dining-room  and 
drawingroom  are  spacious  rooms,  admirably  connected,  and  yet 
sufficiently  calculated  for  display  in  passing  from  the  one  to  the 
other.     When  the  family  are  alone,  there  is  a  sufficient  number 
of  smaller  living-rooms  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  dining-room, 
drawingroom,  See.,  for  more  than  a  dozen  persons;   without 
using  the  principal  rooms.     The  grand  central  passage  through 
the  house  being  broad,  and  well  lighted  both  from  the  ends  and 
the  roof,  is  also  a  great  source  of  comfort  and  convenience; 
as  are  the  domestic  offices,  from  their  extent  and  number. 

A  Villa  of  from  50  to  100  Acres  in  the  Geometrical  Style  {figu 
275.  to  277.) — We  have  given  this  design  to  show  how  the  an- 
cient style  of  laying  out  grounds  can  be  adapted  to  modem  uses. 
We  have  repeat^ly  observed  that  we  are  not  among  those 
who  consider  the  ancient,  or  architectural,  style  of  laying  out 
grounds  as  fit  only  for  the  ages  in  which  it  first  appeared ;  and 
diat,^  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  it  as  much  a  style  among 
other  styles  of  landscape-gardening,  as  the  Gothic  is  among 
other  styles  of  architecture.  The  suitableness  of  this  style 
for  a  country  in  a  wild  state  must,  we  think,  be  obvious  to 
every  unprejudiced  mind,  from  the  contrast  which  its  clearly 
defined  lines  and  forms  affi)rd  to  the  irregularity  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  and  from  the  obvious  expression  of  art  and 
refinement  which  they  produce.  In  travelling  over  a  flat  country, 
like  great  part  of  the  interior  of  Poland,  which  may  be  described 
as  one  interminable  forest  (the  cultivated  lands  and  pastures  being 
merely  extensive  glades),  it  is  delightfiil  to  arrive  at  a  post-house 
with  a  walled  garden,  and  perhaps  a  field  or  two  enclosed  by  clipped 
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hedges.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  residences  are,  or  at  least  were  in  1814,  laid  out  in 
the  geometrical  style,  and  the  principal  things  that  were  admired 
in  them  by  the  inhabitants  were  the  long  straight  avenues  and 
walks,  bordered  by  clipped  hornbeam  hedges  of  great  height;  and 
the  immense  spruce  fir  hedges,  which  were  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  grounds  and  near  the  mansions.  The  geometrical  style, 
besides  being  suitable  for  all  countries  not  regularly  lined 
out  by  walls  and  hedges,  and  cultivated  in  regular  fields  or 
ridges,  is  also  in  an  eminent  degree  adapted  for  public  gardens 
and  parks,  in  which  masses  of  people,  or  of  horses  and  carriages, 
are  to  congregate  together.  If  the  reason  be  asked  why  straight 
walks,  avenues,  and  formal  lines  of  plantation,  are  more  suitable 
for  places  of  public  resort  than  the  circuitous  walks,  scattered 
groups,  and  single  trees  of  the  modern  style,  the  answer  is,  that 
such  straight  walks  and  broad  avenues  are  better  adapted  for 
displaying  crowds  of  people,  and  long  cavalcades  of  horses  and 
carriages,  to  advantage;  and  that  the  great  objectof  those  public 
walks  is  display.  Such  scenes  are  not  for  solitude,  says  Bvron, 
speaking  of  the  gardens  of  Versailles ;  and  the  truth  of  this 
remark  must  have  been  felt  by  every  one  who  has  seen 
such  gardens.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  necessai^  for  all  the 
walks  of  a  public  garden  to  be  straight,  and  all  the  trees 
in  rows,  or  in  formal  masses ;  we  merely  take  these  features  as 
characteristic  of  the  style,  freely  allowing  that,  when  the  curves  of 
roads  and  walks  in  the  modem  style  are  so  large  as  to  present 
large  portions  of  them  to  the  eye  at  the  same  time,  the  effect 
comes  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  geometrical  style  in  its 
utmost  rigour.  Hence,  the  somewhat  curved  roads  in  the  Re« 
gent's  Park,  and  in  Hyde  Park,  in  London,  are  nearly  as  effec- 
tive in  displaying  the  company  assembled  in  them  as  the  straight 
roads  in  the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park,  in  the  avenues  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es  in  Paris,  and  in  the  walks  of  the  gardens  at 
Versailles  and  Schbnbrunn.  It  will  be  recollected,  however, 
that  the  walks  and  roads  in  all  the  places  mentioned,  from  their 
comparative  straightness,  belong  more  to  the  geometrical  than 
to  the  modern  style. 

To  pass  from  carriage-drives  to  walks  adapted  solely  for  persons 
on  foot,  if  we  take  a  review  of  all  the  public  gardens  in  Europe, 
we  shall  find  that  the  most  effective  display,  on  holidays,  is  always 
made  in  broad  straight  walks :  for  example,  in  the  broad  north 
and  south  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens;  in  the  broad  avenue 
through  the  Regent's  Park,  opposite  Portland  Place ;  the  broad 
walk  opposite  the  Luxemburg,  in  Paris ;  that  opposite  the  palace 
of  Schonbrunn,  near  Vienna;  and  those  in  the  gardens  of  the 
summer  palace,  in  Petersburg.  The  truth  is,  that  the  modern 
style  is  essentially  calculated  for  solitude  and  retirement,  while 
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the  geometric  style  is  especially  calculated  for  pnblidty  and  dis- 
play.  The  numerous  windings  of  the  walks  in  the  modern  style, 
and  the  various  groups  into  wnich  its  woods  are  thrown,  occasion, 
to  a  spectator  walking  along  them,  a  perpetual  change  in  the 
scenery,  and  never  allow  masses  or  long  columns  of  people  to  be 
seen  at  once.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  ancient  style  has 
exactly  a  contrary  cdSect:  there  can  be  no  privacy  in  straight 
avenues. 

Since  then  the  geometrical  style  is  chiefly  adf^ted  for  an  unen- 
closed or  wild  country,  and  for  public  parl^  or  gardens,  on  what 
S rounds,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  recommended  for  suburban  resi- 
ences  ?  Our  answer  is,  to  accommodate  the  taste  of  particular 
individuals;  to  introduce  as  a  contrast  to  suburban  residences  in 
the  modem  style;  and  to  suit  newly  peopled,  and  thinly 
inhabited,  countries,  such  as  the  back  settlements  of  America 
or  Australia.  Besides  these  reasons,  which  refer  to  what 
may  be  caUed  the  relative  beauty  of  the  style,  we  contend 
that  it  has  some  positive  beauties,  which  are  peculiarly  its 
own,  and  on  which  account  alone  it  deserves  occasionally 
to  be  introduced.  Among  these  are,  the  grandeur  of  its 
avenues,  and  the  consistency  with  which  this  expression  is  main- 
tained throughout  a  whole  place ;  the  masses  of  light  and  shade 
which  are  produced  by  these  avenues ;  the  succession  and  uni- 
formity of  the  trees  which  compose  them ;  the  idea  of  distance 
given  by  their  lenffthened  vbtas ;  and  the  feeling  of  shelter  and 
protection  which  mtersecting  avenues  and  rows  of  trees  always 
produce.  To  these  beauties  ought  to  be  added  those  of  the 
scenery  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  die  mansion,  the  terraces,  the 
embroidered  parterres,  the  fountains,  the  statues,  and  the  com- 
fort produced  by  the  near  vicinitv  of  the  kitchen-garden. 

Taking  both  the  ancient  and  the  modem  styles,  however,  and 
examining  them  impartially,  we  readily  allow  that  much  more 
variety  and  interest  can  be  created  by  the  latter  s^le  than  by  the 
former ;  and,  further,  that  the  modem  style  is  better  adapted 
to  modem  circumstances,  not  only  on  account  of  the  contrast 
which  its  lines  and  forms  produce  to  the  lines  and  forms  of  a 
country  every  where  cultivated,  but  on  account  of  its  affording 
more  ready  means  of  displaying  the  numerous  foreign  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  at  the  present  day  are  become  comparatively  com- 
mon in  the  gardens  of  temperate  climates.  We  shall  now 
describe  the  plan  before  us. 

Passing  along  the  turnpike  road  (a  a  inJSg,  275.),  indication  is  given  of  a  ^n- 
tleman's  seat  by  the  triple  row  or  trees  within  the  boundary  wail.  Amved 
at  the  point  b,  we  there  find  an  open  iron  gateway,  in  the  centre  of  a  semicir* 
cular  wall;  and,  looking  through  the  gateway  along  the  avenue,  we  observe  at 
its  further  end  a  lofty  square  house  (the  mansion)  on  a  raised  basement. 
Between  the  centre  gateway  and  the  lodges  on  each  nand,  there  are  two  open- 
ings of  the  same  wi<nh  as  the  gateway ;  and,  like  it,  they  are  filled  in  with  iron- 
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work,  so  as  also  to  resemble  gates.    Through  these  the  eye  looks  along  the 
avenues  c  c,  which  are  well  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  extent.   After  passiiig 
through  the  gates,  it'  we  look  to  the  right  and  left,  we  see  the  avenues  at  r^fit 
angles  to  the  approach  avenue  {d  dV  and,  on  each  side  of  the  avenue  leading  to 
the  house,  the  side  avenues  {e  e).    The  centre  avenue  has  a  broad  gravel  road» 
but  all  the  other  avenues  are  in  grass.     Arrived  at  /  which  is  the  ^itrance  to 
the  court  of  honour,  if  we  look  to  the  right  and  left,  we  have  the  avenues  ggi 
though  these  are  chiefly  calculated  for  makbg  an  impression  on  a  stranger 
when  he  comes  out  of  the  court  of  honour  on  returning  from  the  mansioo. 
Having  passed  through  the  court  of  honour  (h)  (in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
statue,  a  sundial,  or  an  obelisk),    and  also  du^ctly  through  the  hall   of 
the  house,  we  descend  the  steps  from  the  platform  on  the  garden  front, 
and  arrive  at  a  terrace  walk,  which  extends  on  each  side  as  far  as  1 1. 
Directly  in  front,  there  is  an  ancient  parterre,  with  a  raised  terrace  walk 
round  it.     On  the  right  is  the  kitchen-garden  (k);   and  on  the  left,  the 
bosquet  (/)>  which  is  analogous  to  the  modern  shrubbery.    To  the  nortii 
of  the  bosquet,   there  are  a   conservatory,    summer-room,   frame-sround, 
and  reserve-garden  (m),   all   of   which  will  hereafter  be  explained  more 
in  detail;   and,  to  the  north  of  the  kitchen-garden,  there  are  the  staUe 
offices,   cow-yard,  poultry-yard,  laundry,  and    drying-ground  (n),   as  will 
also  be  hereafter  more  fully  explained.     There  are  the  back  roads  (o  o} 
to  the  offices,  gardens,  &c.,  proceeding  from  the  main  approach  at/*;  so 
that  no   servant  need   ever   nave   occasion  to  cross  the  court  of  honour, 
except  when  in  attendance  on  his  master,  or  to  open  the  court  gates.    From 
the  points  1 1  and  p  p,  and  from  the  walks  in  the  kitchen-garden,  and  in  the 
bosquet,  leading  to  these  points,  vistas  are  obtained  along  the  avenues  in  the 
park,  which  are  shown  by  the  plan  so  distinctly,  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
enter  into  further  details.    Two  of  these  avenues  (q  q)  are  shorter  than  the 
others;  but,  to  direct  attention  from  this  circumstance,  which  would  show  the 
boundary  fence  rather  nearer  than  is  desirable,  obelisks  are  placed  near  their 
termination,  at  r  r.    Two  other  avenues  (t  t)  are  interrupted,  by  omitting  the 
tines  of  trees  in  that  portion  of  them  which  would  pass  the  front  of  the  house, 
land  would  have  obstructed  its  view ;  but  this  interruption  will  not  materiallj 
injure  the  eflPect  from  the  points  p  p  in  the  kitchen-garden  and  the  bosquet. 
Certain  avenues  are  carried  through  the  arable  lands  exterior  to  the  parK  or 
paddock,  in  order  to  show  that  the  proprietor's  property  extends  on  every 
side.    At  /  /,  these  avenues  border  tlie  natural  wood ;  but,  in  the  other 
places,    they  are  carried  through  the   middle  of  com  fidds,  the  ground 
under  the  trees  being  kept  in  grass.    At  w  are  woods,  that  is,  standard 
trees,  with  coppice-wood  beneath  them  for  the  protection  of  game ;  at  tv  nr 
are  hop-grounds ;  at  x  x,  orchards ;  at  y  y,  gardens  to  the  entrance  lodges, 
(not  shaded  by  the  trees  of  the  avenues,  as  such  gardens  too  frequently  are, 
but  ftdly  exposed  to  the  south) ;  and  at  z  is  a  single  row  of  trees,  which  is 
carried  along  the  public  road  as  far  as  the  property  extends.     The  &rmery  in 
this  design  is  supposed  to  be  situated  on  tne  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  is 
not  shown  in  the  plan ;  but  several  of  the  arable  fields  belonging  to  it  are 
seen  on  the  east  ana  west  boundaries  of  the  park. 

Fig,  £76.  shows  the  house,  gardens,  and  offices  of  the  residence 
just  described,  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the  plan^.  275. 

a.  The  court  of  honour,  with  three  gateways,  and  an  obelisk  in  the  centre. 

by  The  stable-court,  on  the  north  side  of  which  are  a  six-stalled  stable,  harness- 
room ;  with  groom's  sleeping-room  over,  and  two  coach-houses ;  and  in  the 
north-east  angle  there  is  a  turret  with  a  clock,  a  corresponding  turret  being 
formed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court  of  honour.  c.  Cow-yard. 

d.  Open  shed,  for  roots  and  other  food  for  the  cows  in  winter,  and  where 
calves  or  a  pig  may  be  fattened,  and  one  or  two  donkeys  kept. 

tf.  Cow-house  for  five  cows. 

/;  Wash-house,  with  laundry  over.  g.  Fruit  and  root  room. 
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h,  Banquedng-room,  or  summer-house,  for  eado^  fruit  in,  with  rooms  on  the 
first  floor.  A  cistern  for  supplying  the  fountams  is  immediately  under  the 
roof.  i,  Poultry-yard.  k.  Kitchen-court. 

/,  Drying-ground,  in  the  north-west  angle  of  which  is  a  pigeon-bouse. 

m.  Reserve  ground  for  the  kitchen-carden.  n,  Kitch^i-garden. 

o.  Grand  terrace  walk^  from  which  there  are  several  flights  of  steps ;  one 
ascending  to  the  house  terrace,  one  descendmg  to  the  flower-garden,  one 
descending  to  the  kitchen-garden,  and  one  descending  to  the  boscjuet. 

p,  Basin  and  fountain,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower-garden ;  the  fountam  supplied 
with  water  from  a  cistern  on  the  roof  of  the  house. 

g.  Terrace,  or  platform,  on  which  the  house  stands.  ^ 

r.  Veranda,  or  way  covered  with  a  glass  roof,  which  leads  to  the  oonaenra^ 
tory  and  the  summer  room  (t), 

X,  Lobby  to  the  conservatory,  communicating  with  a  back  room,  the  forcing- 
ground,  and  a  water-closet. 

iy  Summer  room,  which  may  either  be  a  museum,  a  room  for  pictures  or  sta- 
tues, a  room  for  reading  in,  a  school'^'oom,  or  a  banqueting-room.  On  the 
first  floor  are  rooms  for  books  or  pictures;  and  imm^iatdy  under  the  roof 
is  a  cistern  for  supplying  water  to  the  bosquet,  the  conservatory,  and  the 
forcing  department. 

u.  Back  sheds  to  the  conservatory  and  potting-shed,  and  work-rooms  for  the 
forcing-ground. 

V,  ForciuMround,  with  two  pits,  and,  at  the  back,  a  vinery,  peach-house,  and 
house  for  pines  and  grapes. 

w.  Gardeners  house,  and  two  rooms  for  lodging  under  gardeners. 

X  X,  Reserve  ground  for  the  flower-garden  and  the  flower-beds  in  the  bos- 
quet ;  having,  in  the  north-east  angle,  a  pigeon-house,  or  a  house  for  pea- 
cocks, to  correspond  with  the  pigeoiMiouse  in  the  drying-ground. 

yy  Four  compartments  in  the  bosquet,  one  laid  out  as  an  ericetum,  another  as 
a  rosarium,  a  third  as  an  American  garden,  and  the  fourth  as  a  flower- 
garden. 

2,  The  four  principal  compartments  of  the  bosquet,  planted  as  an  arboretum  ; 
the  lareest  trees  being  placed  a(Hoininc  the  central  walks,  and  the  smallest 
shrubs  bordering  the  four  side  walks.  In  the  ancient  style,  when  there  were 
not  above  a  dozen  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  cultivation  in  any  garden  in 
Europe,  the  walks  of  the  bosquet  were  bordered  by  hornbeam  or  yew 
hedg^,  kept  regularly  clipped;  and  the  interior  of  the  compartments  was 
kept  full  of  wo^,  of  the  kind  most  abundant  (often  of  the  common  hazel,  for 
the  sake  of  the  nuts),  but  cut  so  as  never  to  rise  higher  than  the  hedges 
which  bordered  the  walks,  and  often  cut  quite  level  on  the  upper  surface. 
Hornbeam  was  in  most  common  use  for  bosquet  hedees ;  but  die  yew  was 
occasionally  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  both  in  France  and  England; 
and,  in  Italy,  the  phiUyrea  and  the  ilex,  or  evergreen  oak. 
1,  Boundary  fence  on  the  south,  east,  and  west  sides  of  the  bosquet,  the 
flower-garden,  and  the  kitchen-g^den,  supposed  to  be  a  sunk  wall,  rising 
44  ft.  above  the  surface,  on  the  side  next  the  bosquet,  and  showing  a  slopmg 
ditch  on  the  other  side,  like  that  of  the  modem  sunk  fence. 

2  2,  Portions  of  the  boundary  fence,  both  of  the  bosquet  and  the  kitcfaen- 
^utlen,  formed  of  open  iron  palisading,  in  order  that  spectators  within  may 
see  along  the  avenues  in  the  park. 

3  3  3,  Commencement  of  the  avenues. 

4  4  4^  Terrace  walk  surrounding  the  flower-garden,  to  whidi  there  are  four 
descents  by  flights  of  steps.  The  fountain  in  the  centre  may  ccmsist  of  a 
group  of  allegorical  figures,  which  will  not  only  be  in  harmony  with  thb 
style  of  gardening,  but  will  require  a  smaller  quanti^  of  water,  and  less  ele- 
vation of  fountain-head,  to  produce  an  effect,  than  where  a  single  columnar 
jet  is  employed. 

5,  A  covered  way,  the  roof  being  glazed,  with  creepers  underneath,  to  corre- 
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spond  with  the  veranda 
(r).  Underneath  this 
covered  way  tliere  are 
two  passages ;  one  to  the 
kitchen  and  other  under- 
ground offices  (which  are 
all  lighted  from  windows, 
onlv  half  the  height  of 
which  is  above  the  level 
of  the  platform),  and  the 
other  up  a  flight  of  steps 
to  the  terrace ;  the  object 
of  this  kst  passage  being 
to  admit  of  the  master 
or  mistress  descendine  to 
the  kitchen-court  (Ar), 
and  thence  to  the  poultry- 
court  (i),  and  to  the  fruit- 
room,  banqueting-room, 
&c.,  by  the  most  du*ect 
mode. 

6  6,  Situations  for  sun- 
dials. 

7  7,  Situations  for  statues. 

8  8,  Situations  for  obelisks. 

9,  Peach  and  fig  wall,  12  ft. 
high,  with  broad  border. 

10,  Con8ervativewall,12ft. 
high,  with  a  narrow 
border. 

1 1,  Conservative  border, 
for  Cape  bulbs,  in  front 
of  the  conservatory. 

12,  12,  Holly  hedges,  10  ft. 
high,  with  stone  piers, 
surmounted  by  vases,  at 
the  doorways,  angles  of 
intersection,  &c.  For 
the  holly  hedges,  brick 
walls  may  be  wholly  or 
partially  substituted,  and 
covered  with  fruit  trees 
or  ornamental  shrubs. 

13  13,  Stone  piers,  sur- 
mounted by  vases. 

Fig.  277.  is  a  slight 
sketchy  showing  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the 
whole  place. 

Remarks.  In  this  design  we  have  purposely  omitted  a  feature 
common  in  the  geometrical  style ;  viz.  a  moat  of  water  round  the 
house,  offices,  and  gardens ;  and  the  reason  we  have  done  so  is, 
that  we  suppose  the  situation  to  be  flat  in  a  flat  country,  and, 
consequently,  that  so  much  stagnant  water  would  be  unwhole- 
some.     In  many  cases,  also,  a  broad  straight  canal  would,  in 
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ancient  times,  have  been  carried  on  from  that  part  of  the  naoat 
which  was  in.  front  of  the  flower-garden  to  the  boundary  of  the 
park ;  and  this  also  we  have  omitt^  for  the  same  reason.  The 
bosquet,  in  some  cases,  would  have  had  one  of  its  compartments 
laid  out  as  a  labyrinth,  which  we  have  not  shown,  because  we  prefer 
devoting  the  whole  of  the  bosquet  to  a  collection  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  We  would  not,  ho#ever,  omit  the  labyrinth,  not  only 
because  it  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  style,  but  because  we  ol>- 
serve  that  in  those  few  places  where  labyrinths  at  present  exist 
in  England,  they  are  always  great  sources  of  amusement  to  the 
young  people  who  are  allowed  to  visit  the  grounds.  Every  one 
who  has  been  at  Hampton  Court  will  recollect  the  labyrinth 
there,  which  is  open  at  all  times  to  all  the  world,  and  is  the  source 
of  perpetual  amusement  to  the  public.  There  is  also  a  very  well 
kept  labyrinth  at  Chevening,  the  seat  of  Earl  Stanhope,  where 
the  grounds  have  been  laid  out  by  the  present  earl,  chiefly  in 
the  ancient  style,  and  in  very  correct  and  appropriate  taste ;  and 
where,  with  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  they  are  at  all  times 
open  to  all  the  public.  A  labyrinth  might  be  introduced  at  «d  in 
J^.  275.  in  p.  65 S.^  instead  of  one  of  the  hop-grounds.  The 
woods  w,  in  the  same  figure,  might  be  cut  into  alleys,  stars,  and 
pattes  d^oie;  and  it  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  this  style,  if  the 
two  side  avenues  {c  c)  terminated  in  obelisks.  Directly  in  front  of 
the  house,  in  the  boundary  row  of  trees,  or  immediately  within 
it,  a  column  surmounted  by  a  statue,  or  an  obelisk,  might  be 
placed,  as  an  object  from  the  house,  and  to  divert  attention  from 
the  boundary  fence. 

The  park  is  thrown  into  compartments  by  the  intersections  of 
the  avenues;  but,  as  no  hedges  or  walls  are  supposed  to  exist 
within  it,  there  is  a  free  range  for  animals  and  sportsmen  over 
the  whole.  If,  however,  it  should  be  desired  to  make  the  most 
of  the  pasture,  by  grazing  it  with  cows  or  sheep,  the  compart- 
ments might  be  separated,  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  trees, 
by  hurdles,  which,  joined  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  partially 
concealed  by  their  heads,  would  not  be  in  the  slightest  d^ree 
offensive  to  the  eye.  In  planting  these  avenues,  there  are  only 
a  few  kinds  of  trees  diat  could  be  employed ;  such  as  the  oak,  elm, 
beech,  sycamore,  horsechestnut,  sweet  chestnut,  and  a  few  others. 
Some  might  prefer  planting  the  whole  with  the  black  Italian 
poplar,  which  would  produce  a  splendid  effect  in  ten  years  after 
planting;  others  might  prefer  the  Lombardy  poplar,  which 
would  also  soon  produce  a  striking  effect,  and  which  would  do 
very  little  injury  to  the  pasture  below.  The  young  trees  should, 
if  possible,  be  procured  from  die  nurseries  with  clear  st^ns,  not 
less  than  6  or  8  feet  high,  and  not  less  than  2  in.  in  diameter  at 
the  collar.  To  insure  the  possession  of  plants  of  this  size,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  order  them  a  year  or  more  beforehand,  or 
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to  procure  them,  and  rear  them  in  a  private  nursery  in  the 
ground,  till  they  are  sufficiently  large  for  planting  out  Which- 
ever mode  is  adopted,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  trees 
of  the  same  kind  intended  for  avenues  must  be  of  the  same  size, 
and  of  the  same  vigour  of  growth,  when  planted  where  they  are 
finally  to  remain ;  and,  also,  that  no  more  than  one  kind  of  tree 
can  be  planted  in  each  avenue.  The  reasons  for  these  dicta  are 
sufficiently  obvious ;  viz.,  to  insure  uniformity  of  progress  and 
appearance  in  every  part  of  each  avenue.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  soil,  in  every  part  of  an  intended  avenue,  must  be 
trenched,  or  otherwise  prepared,  to  the  same  depth ;  and,  by  the 
addition  of  manure  or  compost,  rendered  every  where  of  the 
same  quality.  The  trees,  aftdr  being  planted  on  little  hillocks, 
may  be  protected  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  manner,  already  described 
(p.  555.) ;  or,  if  it  be  considered  less  expensive,  each  avenue  may 
be  enclosed  by  lines  of  fencing  along  its  exterior  sides.  The 
kitchen-garden  will  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  ancient  style 
if  surrounded  by  a  hornbeam,  beech,  holly,  or  yew  hedge ;  but 
stone  and  brick  walls  were  also  used  in  this  style,  and,  in  modem 
times  will  doubtless  be  preferred,  on  account  of  the  facilities 
which  they  affi>rd  of  growing  the  more  delicate  fruits.  No  slip 
is  shown  round  the  kitchen-garden,  because,  in  the  plans,  the 
boundary  fences  are  hedges  with  stone  piers ;  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  regular  slip  round  the  walls  of  the  kitchen^garden  has 
nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  geometrical  style,  and  may 
therefore  be  adopted  at  pleasure.  The  compactness  of  all  the  grr* 
den  scenery  in  the  design  before  us,  and  in  the  geometrical  style 
generally,  is  attended  with  some  economy  in  management,  because 
the  whole  is  more  immediately,  and  at  all  times,  under  the  eye  of 
the  master,  every  part  being  overlooked  from  the  window  of  the 
house;  and  it  may  also  be  more  conveniently  examined  by  the 
female  part  of  the  family,  and  by  invalids. 

Kenwoody  the  Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield^  at  Hampsfead. 
{figs.  278.  to  288.) — This  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  finest  country 
residence  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  in  point  of  natural  beauty 
of  the  ground  and  wood,  and  in  point  also  of  the  main  features 
of  art  The  park  may  be  said  to  consist  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
hills ;  the  house  being  situated  on  one  side,  backeid  by  natural 
oak  woods  rising  behind  it,  and  looking  across  a  valley,  in  which 
there  is  a  piece  of  water,  to  other  natural  woods,  also  chiefly  of 
oak,  which  clothe  the  opposite  hills :  and  which,  combined,  give 
the  name  to  the  place ;  keti^  being  derived  from  kem^  the  ancient 
British  name  for  an  acorn.  In  consequence  of  this  natural  dis- 
position of  the  grounds,  and  of  the  woods,  all  exterior  objects 
are  excluded;  and  a  stranger  walking  round  the  park  would 
never  discover  that  he  was  between  Hampstead  and  Highgate, 
or  even  suppose  that  he  was  so  near  London.     It  is,  iuueeil, 
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yiew  on  entering  the  Gatti  ai  Kenwood. 

(lifRcult  to  imagine  a  more  retired  or  more  romantic  spot,  and 
yet  of  such  extent,  so  near  a  great  metropolis.  This  impression 
is  felt  the  moment  we  enter  the  gates,  and  proceed  along  the 
the  approach,  in  a  hollow  between  deep  banks,  rendered  dark  by 
overshadowing  trees,  as  shown  in  j^.  278.  The  impression  is 
not  lessened  when  we  come  within  sight  of  the  house,  a  part  of 
the  entrance  front  of  which  is  represented  in  /^.  279- ;  or  when, 
passing  through  a  walk  covered  with  trelliswork,  in  the  flower*^ 
garden,  to  the  lawn  front,  we  look  down  the  declivity  to  the  water, 
at  the  foot  of  the  rising  woods  on  the  opposite  bank,  as  shown  in 
^g.  280. 

Kenwood  is  one  of  those  places  of  which  but  a  very  imperfect 
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idea  can  be  given 
by  a  ground  plan, 
and  little  more  than 
some  notion  of  the 
inequalities  of  the 
surface,  by  geome- 
trical sections  of  the 
ground,  and  sec- 
tional views.  The 
beauty  of  the  oak 
trees,  and  the  simple 
and  sylvan  grandeur 
of  the  scene,  can 
only  be  represented 
by  landscapes  on  a 
tolerably  large  scale; 
or  best  of  all  by 
a  panoramic  view, 
taken  from  a  central 
point  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  grounds. 

The  ground  plan 
{fig.  281.)  is  taken 
from  a  published 
map  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Pancras,  in 
which  the  property 
lies,  with  some  ad« 
ditions,  trees,  &c., 
from  memory.  The 
sections  (Jtgs.  282. 
to  285.)  are  also 
from  memory;  but 
the  views  (^5.278. 
to  280.  and  ^s. 
286.  to  288.)  are 
fidthfiil  copies  from 
nature.  The  sec- 
tional views  are  far 
from  doing  justice 
to  the  beauty  of  the 

grounds,  but  these,  together  with  the  views,  may  serve  to  convey 
to  the  reader  some  general  ideas  of  the  style  of  beauty  which 
prevails  in  the  grounds  at  Kenwood. 

Proceeding  from  Hampstead  on  the  road  towards  Highgate, 
at  the  end  of  Hampstead  Heath  we  arrive  at  the  tavern  known  as 
the  Spaniards  {Jig.  281.  a),  where  the  Kenwood  property  com* 
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mences.  Here  there  is  a  considerable  descent  alon^  the  roads 
while  the  ground  on  the  right  hand  rises  gently,  and  tnat  on  the 
left  falls  considerably.  At  &  is  a  lodge>  which  leads  to  the  farm 
offices,  which  are  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  and  were  built  from 
a  design  given  by  the  celebrated  agriculturist  Marshall.  The 
arable  farm  lands  lie  chiefly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  At 
c  is  the  principal  approach  to  the  mansion ;  and  at  d  there 
is  another  lodge,  which  may  be  called  that  of  the  Highgate 
approach,  and  also  that  of  the  road  to  the  domestic  and  stable 
offices.     The  following  are  further  details  of  the  plan :  — - 

tf.  The  house.  J^  The  domestic  offices.  ^,  Thegardener's  house. 

A,  The  stable  offices.  t.  The  kitchen-garden.  k.  The  flower-garden. 

/  /,  Terrace  walk. 

mmm.  Wire  fence,  separating  the  mown  ground  from  the  sheep  pasture, 
n,  Lime  tree  avenue,  through  which  the  terrace  walk  passes. 
o.  Main  walk,  from  no  one  point  of  which  is  any  otgect  'seen  that  does  not 
belong  to  the  woody  scenery  of  the  park. 
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Pf,  A  broad  terrace  walk  of  turf,  or  rather  moss,  overhung  by  immense 
trees,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  park,  and  from  some  points  in  which  mag- 
nificent views  of  London  are  obtained. 

q'q.  Private  approach  road,  commencing  in  Kentish  Town,  and  continued 
upwards  of  2  miles  entirely  through  the  Kenwood  property.  This  approach, 
it  widened^  and  properly  planted,  would  form  the  noblest  avenue  to  a 
gentleman's  seat  m  the  neidbbourhood  of  London,  and  come  nearer  to 
the  magnificent  idea  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  of  having  a  strau^ht  avenue 
from  Chandos  House,  in  Cavendish  Square,  to  Canons  House,  near 
Edgeware,  than  any  other  that  we  have  heard  of. 

r.  Arable  lands  occupied  as  the  home  farm.  i.  Grass  lands  let  on  lease. 

/ 1,  Ponds,  supplied  from  the  ponds  in  the  park. 
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Fig.  282.  Section  and  sectional  view  on  the  line  A  B  in  the 
plan,  looking  to  the  north. 

Fig.  283.  Section  and  sectional  view  on  the  line  B  A, 
looking  to  the  south. 

Fig.  284.  Section  and  sectional  view  on  the  line  C  D,  looking 
from  the  house. 

Fig,  285.  Section  and  sectional  view  on  the  line  D  C»  look- 
ing towards  the  house. 

The  house,  the  kitchen  offices,  and  th:;  flower-garden,  stand 
on  a  nearly  level  platForiTi,  which  is  gradually  united  to  the  rising 
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ground  on  the  approach  side,  and  * 

terminates  on  the  lawn  front,  in  a 
broad  terrace  walk,  which  is  carried 
.  along  the  brow  of  an  artificial  slope, 

^  slightly  indicated  in  the  plan.  This 

^  terrace  walk  is  one  of  the  finest 

J  artificial  features  of  Kenwood.    It 

^  is  20  ft.  wide  in  front  of  the  house ; 

;|  and  this  width  is  continued  both  to 

S  the  right  and  left,  as  far  as  the  walk 

^  remains  in  a  straight  line ;  it  then 

^  becomes  imperceptibly  narrower, 

^  till,  in    the  lowest  parts   of  the 

^  grounds,  where  it  passes  the  ponds 

^.  of  water,  it  is  no  more  than  8  ft. 

I  wide ;  and  it  is  continued  at  this 

I  breadth  through  the  woods.     In 

^  consequence  o?  this  terrace  walk 

"S  being  so    much    above  the  wire 

I   fence  which  separates  the  mown 

^  ground  from  the  pasture  ground, 

"^  the  fence  is  never  seen  till  we  begin 

I   to   descend   the  declivity,  when, 

I  a   good  impression  having  been 

§   made  by  its  absence  in  front  of  the 

^  house,  it  is  not  in  the  slightest  de- 

«»  gree  offensive.  Indeed,  we  scarcely 

I  ever  knew  a  place  where,  from  the 

^  existence  of  so  high  a  terrace,  there 
was  so  slight  an    appearance  of 
fencing  or  confinement    But  the 
great  value  of  Kenwood  to  a  land- 
scape-gardener, is  the  perfect  unity  ^ 
of  expression  which  prevails  in  the  views  obtained  in  every  part  of 
the  grounds.  These  views,  though  all  are.equally  decided  in  expres- 
sion, are  of  three  distinct  kinds :  first,  the  views  from  the  entrance 
front  of  the  house  along  the  approaches,  and  those  along  the 
approaches   to  the  entrance  front;  secondly,  the  views  in  the 
flower-garden ,  which  is  surrounded  by  trees  on  every  side  except 
that  next  the  house,  and  the  views  in  which  are,  consequently, 
confined  to  flowers  and  flower-beds ;  and,  thirdly,  the  views  from 
the  lawn  front  of  the  house  to  the  grounds,  and  from  the  grounds 
to  the  lawn  fi*ont,  in  which  there  are  no  flowers  to  be  seen.     If  it 
were  desired  completely  to  spoil   the  characteristic   beauty  of 
Kenwood,  as  far  as  could  be  done  without  removing  any  of  the 
trees,  the  way  would  be  to  place  beds  of  flowers  along  the  terrace 
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walk,  and  on  each  side  of  that  walk,  firom  the  commencement  <^ 
the  terrace  to  the  end  of  the  wood.  It  argues  ffreat  good  taste 
in  the  proprietor  that  this  has  not  been  done ;  for  nothing  can 
be  more  natural  than  for  a  gardener,  who  wishes  to  make  the 
most  of  the  pleasure-ground,  to  think  of  doing  so  by  adding  more 
flowers.  A  person  must  have  acquired  some  feeling  for  general 
effect,  before  he  can  fully  understand  where  flowers  will  be  useful> 
and  where  they  will  be  injurious,  in  a  scene.  Figs*  286.  and  287. 
are  views  of  the  grounds  n*om  the  terrace  walk  near  the  house ;  and 
J^.  288.  is  a  view  of  the  house  from  the  main  walk  in  the  bottom, 
near  the  water. 

When  Flaooer-beds  may  he  introduced  on  the  Lcmn  Front ,  and  wheti 
they  are  better  omitted*  There  are  some  places  where  the  scenery, 
as  viewed  from  the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  has  little  or  no 
natural  expression  or  character,  and  cannot  be  made  to  have  any 
by  the  proprietor,  either  in  consequence  of  a  flat  surface,  or  of 
the  intervention  of  other  property.  There  are  other  residences, 
in  which  the  view  from  the  lawn  front  is  so  confined,  that  it  scarcely 
can  be  made  to  form  a  whole ;  and  some,  where^  from  offensive 
obiects,  the  view  from  the  lawn  front  may  be  positively  disagree- 
able. In  these  and  similar  cases,  that  is,  wherever  there  is  no 
marked  expression,  or  an  indifferent  or  bad  expression,  flowers 
and  flower-beds  may  be  introduced  in  the  foreground  of  the  lawn 
front  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  view  from  the  lawn  front 
has  a  decidedly  marked  expression  that  is  agreeable,  whether 
by  its  grandeur,  its  picturesque  beauty,  or  its  peaceful  rusticity^ 
flowers  in  the  foreground  ou^ht  to  be  avoided. 

As  examples  of  what  may  be  called  grand  views  from  the  lawn 
front,  we  may  mention  Syon  House,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London ;  and,  if  we  recollect  the  situation  correcdy,  Dreghorn 
Castle,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  As  an  example  of 
picturesque  beauty,  none,  that  we  know  of,  in  Britain,  can  be 
compared  to  Redleaf,  the  seat  of  William  Wells,  Esq. ;  and,  as 
an  example  of  peaceful  sylvan  beauty,  nothing  can  surpass  Ken- 
wood. There  are  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don in  which  flower-beds  are  placed  immediately  under  the 
drawingroom  windows,  where  they  would  be  much  better  omitted ; 
and  others,  where,  though  they  may  not  be  required,  and  are 
not  introduced,  they  might  be  so  without  destroying  any  ex- 
pression better  than  that  which  they  would  give ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  creating  an  interest,  which  could  not  be  given  by  any 
other  means.  Bedford  Lodge,  Camden  Hill,  may  be  referred  to 
as  an  example  of  the  use  of  beds  of  flowers  on  a  small  scale ;  and 
Chevenmg,  in  Kent,  as  a  similar  example  of  their  judicious  em- 
ployment on  a  large  one. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  it  is  always 
more  or  less  dangerous  to  introduce  flowers  in  the  foreground. 
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when  there  is  an  extensive  distance  as  a  termination  to  the  view ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  that^  where  there  is  little  or  no  distance,  and 
a  view  limited  in  extent,  flowers  may  generally  be  safely  intro- 
duced.    To  avoid  error  in  these  and  other  similar  matters,  a 
person  must  either  have  studied  the  subject  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  exercise  his  reason  on  it,  or  he  must  have  a  natural  feeling  or 
taste  for  the  beautiful  in  landscape.     These  remarks  will  not  be 
without  their  use,  if  they  induce  persons  to  think  before  they 
introduce  flowers  into  particular  parts  of  pleasure-grounds  where 
no  flowers  have  been  before ;  and  to  examine  whetlier  flower-beds 
already  existing  might  not  be  better  removed.     It  has  often 
struck  us  with  surprise,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  finest  resi- 
dences in  England,  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  high  education 
and  refined  taste  in  other  things,  possessing  collections  of  the 
finest  pictures,  and  whose  eyes  must  consequently  be  familiar 
with  all  that  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  landscape,  should  yet  com- 
mit the  laying  out  of  their  grounds  to  their  gardeners ;  or,  at  all 
events,  permit  them  to  make  alterations  and  additions  in  whatever 
relates  to  flower-beds,  flowering  shrubs,  and  rockwork;  forgetting 
that  the  life  of  the  gardener  has  been  devoted  to  the  stud v  of  the 
culture  of  plants,  and  not  to  that  of  the  composition  or  forms, 
and  their  efiect  in  landscape  scenery.     Hence  it  is  that  many  of 
the  most  beautiful  places  in  England  are  at  this  moment  dis- 
figured by  flower-beds,  either  placed  where  there  ought  to  be 
none,  or  put  down  of  such  shapes,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  nei- 
ther to  form  a  whole  among  themselves,  nor  with  the  other  ob- 
jects near  them.     How  rarely  do  we  find  pieces  of  rockwork,  or 
rocky  cascades,  in  England,  which  a  man  who  had  profited  by 
the  study  of  pictures  could  take  pleasure  in  looking  at?     It  is 
clear  to  us,  that  the  possessors  of  pictures  in  general  derive  very 
little  benefit  firom  them,  as  regards  the  improvement  of  their 
taste  in  landscape.     How  few  landed  proprietors  can,  like  the 
late  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  and  the  present  William  Wells,  Esq.,  of 
Redleaf,  transfuse  the  spirit  of  the  finest  landscape  into  the  arti- 
ficial scenery  which  they  create  in  their  grounds  ?    Many  country 
gentlemen  are  in  the  habit  of  having  artists  at  their  houses,  to 
take  portraits,  views,  &c.;  and  these  being,  in  many  instances, 
the  guests  of  the  family  for  weeks  together,  we  often  wonder  how 
it  happens  that  they  do  not  point  out  the  grosser  errors  of  want 
of  connexion  and  unity  of  expression,  with  which  they  must  so 
firequently  be  shocked  in  passing  through  flower-beds  and  plea- 
sure-grounds ;  but  we  suppose  that  gentlemen  do  not  think  of 
asking  the  opinion  of  a  landscape-painter  on  any  point  connected 
with  gardening;  forgetting  that  the  composition  of  forms  is  the 
business  of  the  landscape-painter,  and  that  his  eye  has  been  edu- 
cated by  a  long  course  of  study  and  observation,  so  that  he  can 
detect  what  is  right  or  wrong  at  a  single  glance.     There  are  some 
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proprietors  who  have  studied  the  subject  themselves,  or  who,  for- 
tunately knowing  their  own  ignorance  x>f  it,  have  had  the  wis- 
dom to  consult  such  artists  as  Gilpin,  Nesfield,  Sec. ;  and  we  only 
wish  that  those  who  do  without  such  aid  could  see  their  places 
as  they  are  seen  by  men  of  real  taste. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  flowers  and  flower-beds,  we  may 
remark  that  the  flower-garden  at  Kenwood  is  the  only  defective 
part  of  the  place.  It  is  naturally  shaded  and  confined  by  a  lofty 
lime  tree  avenue  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  a  rising  hill  of  oak 
wood  on  the  other ;  and  the  area  of  the  garden  contains  by  far 
too  many  small  trees  and  shrubs  among  the  flowers  :  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  turf  is  almost  always  damp  on  the  surface ; 
and  the  flowers  come  up  with  slender  and  etiolated  stems,  and 
pale  colours.  Most  of  the  flower-beds,  also,  are  too  large; 
and  they  do  not  combine  so  as  to  form  a  whole.  Were  it 
ours,  we  should  clear  the  whole  area,  and  lay  out  a  new  com- 
bination of  figures,  chiefly  along  the  centre,  planting  them  solely 
with  flowers,  and  keeping  between  them  and  the  boundary  a 
broad  margin  of  turf,  so  as  to  insure  that  airiness,  dryness,  and 
sunshine,  which  are  at  present  so  much  wanted. 

The  Variety  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  the  Grounds  at  Kenwood 
is  not  very  great ;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  so,  except 
in  the  more  secluded  parts  of  the  place,  where  they  would  not 
interfere  with  the  geperal  efiect.  Adjoining  the  flower-garden, 
and  bordering  a  walk  which  leads  from  it  to  the  dairy  and  farm, 
a  number  of  new  species  of  ligneous  plants  have  recently  been 
introduced,  and  a  small  pinetum  planted.  This  walk,  from  the 
botanical  variety  which  it  exhibits,  forms  an  agreeable  contrast 
to  the  main  walk  on  the  lawn  front  of  the  mansion,  though  along 
that  walk,  also,  there  are  a  few  very  fine  specimens  of  foreign 
trees  and  shrubs.  Of  some  of  these;  such  as  a  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
which,  in  1836,  was  90  fl.  high,  and  which  was  planted  by  the 
celebrated  Judge  Mansfield,  with  his  own  hands,  about  ninety 
years  before ;  a  larch  of  the  same  age  and  size ;  and  a  Robin/a 
Psedd-^ciLcia;  we  have,  with  the  permission  of  the  present, 
earl,  given  portraits  in  our  Arboretum  Britannicum.  The  oak 
woods,  which  are  probably  the  oldest  about  London,  are  remark- 
able for  being  composed  almost  entirely  of  Qu^rcus  sessiliflora. 

The  Farm  and  Farmery  are  conducted  in  the  Scotch  manner, 
under  a  Scotch  bailifi*,  who  raises  admirable  crops  of  turnips,  pota- 
toes, and  clover,  the  soil  being  a  deep  sandy  loam.  Zuplnus 
polyph^'llus  has  been  tried  here,  as  an  herbage  plant,  with  success. 

Remarks.  Kenwood,  being  at  no  season  of  the  year  shown 
to  strangers,  we  regret  to  think  that  so  few  of  our  readers  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  studying  there  the  effect  of  unity  of  ex- 
pression in  landscape,  and  of  feeling  the  powerful  impression 
made  by  scenery  so  decidedly  simple,  rural,  and  sylvan,  in  the 
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immediate  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  contrast  is  pofwerfiilly 
felt»  not  only  between  this  place  and  a  crowded  city,  but  between 
it  and  the  extreme  artificialness  of  most  other  suburban  re- 
sidences. Gardeners,  however,  can  always  visit  gardeners,  and 
they  may  profit  from  perusing  these  remarks,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  impression  made  on  them  by  a  visit  to  M.r, 
Cockburn,  the  gardener  at  Kenwood,  One  grand  cause  of  the 
beauty  of  Kenwood,  though  it  is  one  that  scarcely  admits  of  incki- 
tation,  consists  in  the  prevalence  in  it  of  natural  oak  woods, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  displayed  by  the  hilly  and 
undulating  surface  of  the  ground.  The  same  extent  of  wood  oa 
a  flat  surface  could  never  have  presented  more  than  a  side  view  to 
the  eye  of  a  spectator  walking  through  the  grounds ;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  individual  trees  in  the  interior  of  the  wood  must, 
consequently,  have  been  entirely  lost.  Whether  a  wood  on  a 
flat  surface  were  a  mere  strip,  or  a  mile  in  depth,  the  efiect  to  a 
stranger  would  be  the  same;  but  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Ken- 
wood  the  trees  are  raised  one  above  another,  they  are  in  no  part 
crowded  together,  and  not  only  display  great  extent  of  wood  aa 
a  whole,  but  a  degree  of  grandeur  and  beauty  in  the  individual 
trees,, which  they  could  not  exhibit  on  any  other  character  of 
surface.  Hence  the  impossibility  of  conveying  an  equal  expres- 
sion of  naturalness  and  sylvan  grandeur  in  any  place  of  snialler 
extent,  or  in  any  place  (whether  large  or  small)  having  a  Bat 
surface. 


CHAP.  IV. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DETAILS. 

Ik  the  preceding  pages  we  have,  a^eeably  to  the  plan  on 
which  we  set  out,  introduced  the  discussion  of  principles  and  the 
details  of  execution,  occasionally,  and  apparently  incidentally,  as 
we  thought  they  were  most  likely  to  make  an  impression  oa 
the  uninitiated  reader.  On  looking  over  the  work,  we  find  we 
have  omitted  no  topic  of  discussion  of  much  importance,  and  few 
details  except  such  as  we  have  stated  should  be  given  in  a  future 
chapter.  The  present  is  that  chapter,  and  in  it  we  propose  to 
supply  everything  that  is  wanted  to  render  the  work  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be,  viz.,  scientific  instructions,  popularly  explained,  for 
choosing,  laying  out,  planting,  and  managing  a  suburban  re* 
sidence.  We  shall  commence  these  supplementary  remarks  with 
the  dwelling-house,  including  the  bath-room  and  plant  cabinet ; 
and  take  in  succession  the  domestic  ofiices,  including  the  stabla 
ofiices;  the  farm  buildings  including  the  cow-house,  dairv,  poultry- 
yard,  rabbit^house,  and  piggery ;  the  aviary,  apiary^  fish-pondsp 
and  icehouse;  and,  lastly,  die  residence  considered  as  a  whole. 
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In  looking  over  the  contents  of  Chap.  11.  Sect.  IV.  p.  82.^  we 
find  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  bath-room  or  of  the  nursery, 
on  each  of  which  we  now  propose  to  submit  a  few  hints ;  and  we 
shall  add  a  few  observations  on  the  use  of  having  a  gentleman's 
dressing-room  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  Bath-room^  when  for  the  use  of  the  family  generally,  may 
be  on  the  ground  floor,  or  on  the  bed-room  floor  of  the  house, 
as  may  be  most  convenient;  but  a  bath  should  never  be  placed 
either  in  a  bed-room  or  In  a  sitting-room,  because,  when  a  hot 
bath  is  used,  the  quantity  of  steam  produced  fills  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  room,  and,  condensing  on  whatever  furniture  it  may 
contain,  necessarily  renders  itdamp.  The  advantage  of  having  the 
bath-room  on  the  ground  floor  is,  that  hot  water  may  be  more 
conveniently  supplied  to  the  bath  from  the  cistern  at  the  back  of 
the  kitchen  fireplace ;  and  the  advantage  of  having  it  on  the 
bed-room  floor  is,  the  convenience  and  saving  of  time  in  using 
the  bath  in  the  morning  before  dressing,  or  at  night  before  going 
to  bed.  Where  there  are  dressing-rooms  to  the  bed-rooms, 
a  bath  may  be  placed  in  each  of  these,  or  in  such  of  them  as  may 
be  thought  necessary ;  and  the  water  may  be  heated  in  the  room 
by  a  fireplace  and  small  boiler,  properly  constructed  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  or  it  may  be  pumped  up  from  the  boiler  at  the  back  of  the 
kitchen  fireplace,  or  brought  down  in  pipes  from  a  boiler  placed  in 
a  room  in  the  floor  above,  or  in  a  garret.  (See  Encyc.  of  CotU  and 
Villa  ArcKj  §  1858.)     Fig.  289.  shows  a  bath-room  placed  behind 
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a  conservatoiy,  the  bath  being  heated  by  the  same  fire,  and  from 
tlie  sam^  boiler.  In  this  plan,  a  is  the  dining-room;  b  the 
drawingroom,  from  which  there  is  a  glass  door  into  the  conser- 
vatory (c) ;  and  d  is  the  bath-room,  between  which  and  the  con- 
servatory there  is  a  passage  connecting  it  with  the  boiler-room jf^). 
The  entrance  porch  of  the  dwelling-house  is  shown  9if.  The 
boiler  is  placed  in  the  room  e,  on  a  level  with  the  bath  as  it 
stands  in  the  bath-room ;  and  the  bath  is  heated  by  a  coil  of 
pipes  at  one  end.  The  water  of  the  bath  might  have  been 
h^ted  iQ  a  sinider  and  less  expensive  manner  by  causing  it  to 
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circulate  directly  through  the  boiler ;  but,  as  the  water  in  a  boiler 
which  is  in  constant  use  for  heating  a  conservatory,  or  other 
building  or  apartment,  generally  contiuns  a  good  deal  of  sedi- 
ment, it  is  not  fit  for  using  as  a  bath. 

The  size  of  the  bath-room  need  not  be  large,  because  it  is  not 
understood  to  contain  a  swimming-bath,  but  only  one  for  im- 
mersion. For  this  purpose,  as  the  bath  need  not  be  larger  than 
8  ft.  in  length  and  3  ft.  in  breadth,  a  room  8  ft.  by  10  ft.  in  the 
clear  might  suffice,  the  bath  being  along  the  narrowest  end,  the 
fireplace  on  one  side,  a  window  on  that  opposite,  and  a  door  on 
the  side  opposite  the  bath.  A  room  10  ft;,  or  12  ft.  square,  how- 
ever, will  be  more  convenient;  and, if  it  is  to  contain  a  vapour- 
bath  and  a  shower-bath,  as  well  as  a  common  water  bath,  it 
should  be  somewhat  larger.  The  height  of  the  room,  if  it  is  to 
contain  a  shower-bath,  should  not  be  less  than  10  ft. ;  but,  for 
a  common  bath  or  vapour-bath,  7 ft;. or  8  ft.  will  be  sufficient; 
and  in  this  case  the  bath-room  may  be  placed  as  a  mezzanine,  or 
half-floor  room,  like  the  entresol  of  the  French.  Adjoinmg  the 
bath-room,  and  as  an  anteroom  to  it,  there  should  be  a  dressing- 
room  with  a  fireplace,  and  this  fireplace  may  be  so  arranged  as 
to  heat  the  water  in  the  bath-room.  There  should  be  a  bell  in 
the  dressing-room,  communicating  with  a  bell-pull,  suspended 
firom  the  wall  at  one  side  of  the  bath,  near  the  head ;  it  may  also 
be  convenient  to  have  a  bell  appropriate  to  the  bath-room  hung 
along  with  the  other  house  bells,  because  it  sometimes  happens 
that  invalids  are  seized  with  cramp  while  in  the  bath,  and  find  it 
necessary  to  ring  for  assistance. 

The  bath,  or  vessel  for  containing  the  water,  is  generally  half 
or  a  quarter  sunk  in  the  floor ;  or,  if  the  floor  does  not  admit  of 
this,  there  is  a  step  raised  to  half  the  height  of  the  bath  in  firont,  in 
order  to  facilitate  getting  in  and  out  The  dimensions  of  the  bath 
are  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft;,  in  length,  fi*om  1  ft.  8  in.  toS  ft.  in  breadth,  and 
from  1  ft:.  6  in.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  in  depth.  It  is  commonly  formed  of  inch 
boards,  lined  with  copper  or  sheet-lead,  and  painted  in  imitation 
of  whiie  marble ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  bath  is  on  the  ground 
floor,  the  sides  are  formed  of  brickwork,  and  lined  with  glazed 
tiles.  Sometimes,  also,  they  are  formed  of  polished  stone  or 
marble,  or  slabs  of  slate.  The  sides  of  the  bath  are  generally 
made  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so  or,  somewhat  wider  at  |top 
than  bottom;  the  end  for  the  head  generally  slopes  at  an  angle 
of  from  45**  to  SO"",  but  the  foot  is  commonly  perpendicular,  or 
slightly  sloped,  like  the  sides.  One  pipe  firom  the  boiler  or 
other  source  of  hot  water,  and  another  firom  the  cistern  or  other, 
source  of  cold  water,  are  introduced  at  the  back  of  the  bath ;  but 
so  as  not  to  project  into  it,  the  cocks  being  placed  against  the 
wall,  with  their  nozzles  turned  outwards,  so  as  barely  to  come, 
over  one  of  the  sides  of  the  bath.     A  plate  should  be  fixed  in  the 
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wall  beside  each  cock,  the  one  inscribed  with  the  word  ^*  hot,'' 
and  the  other  with  the  word  "cold;"  and  the  distance  of  the 
cocks  from  the  head  of  the  bath  should  be  such,  as  to  allow  a 
person  while  seated  in  the  water  to  reach  them  without  incon- 
venience. In  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  at  the  foot  end,  there  must 
be  a  waste-pipe  for  emptying  the  bath,  which  may  either  be 
stopped  with  a  plug,  having  a  grating  beneath  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  any  matters  which  would  choke  up  the  pipe ;  or  the 
waste-pipe  may  terminate  under  a  grating  or  plate  pierced  with, 
holes  in  the  floor  of  the  bath,  near  which  there  may  be  a  stop- 
cock, concealed  by  a  small  trapdoor,  by  turning  which  the  water 
may  be  let  q£P  at  pleasure ;  or,  what  is  preferable,  if  the  situation 
admits  of  it,  the  opening  of  the  stopcock  may  be  in  the  floor  of 
the  room  at  the  foot  of  the  bath. 

The  simplest  Form  of  a  Vapour-Bath  is  to  have  an  open  boiler 
with  a  fire  beneath,  and  over  the  boiler  a  grated  platform,  on 
which  a  chair  is  placed  for  the  bather  to  sit  upon,  while  a  large 
cloth  or  sheet  is  thrown  round  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  en- 
close the  whole  of  the  grated  platform,  and  every  part  of  his 
body  except  his  head.  The  water  being  kept  in  a  boiling 
state,  the  steam  ascends  under  the  cloth,  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  bather  to  a  high  degree.  If  thought  advisable,  herbs  may 
be  thrown  into  the  boiler,  which  will  communicate  their  odour 
to  the  vapour. 

A  Shovoer^Bath  is  always  of  cold  water ;  and,  as  it  produces  no 
steam,  when  of  the  common  portable  kind,  it  may  be  used  in  any 
room  that  is  most  convenient  When  fixed,  there  may  be  a 
supply-pipe,  with  a  stopcock  above  it,  from  some  adequate 
source.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  shower-cistern  may  be 
placed  over  the  middle  of  the  common  bath,  and  the  discharge- 
pull  may  hang  down  close  by  the  wall. 

Heating.  A  bath  in  a  bath-room  may  be  heated  in  various 
ways.  1.  There  may  be  a  fireplace  in  the  room,  or  in  the  ante- 
room, enclosed  in  a  small  copper  boiler,  which  need  not  be 
much  larger  than  a  teakettle ;  and  from  this  boiler  there  may 
be  a  going  and  returning  pipe  to  the  bath,  in  a  casing  at  one  end 
of  which  the  pipe  may  form  a  coil.  The  quantity  of  cold  water 
required,  being  let  into  the  bath,  water  put  into  the  boiler,  and 
the  fire  lighted,  the  water  in  the  bath  will  be  heated  by  the  coil 
to  any  degree  which  may  be  required,  short  of  the  boiling  point. 
2.  There  may  be  a*  fireplace  at  one  end  of  the  bath,  to  commu- 
nicate heat  directly  to  the  water,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
boiler  or  a  coil,  on  the  principle  adopted  in  the  common  portable 
baths.  3.  If  there  be  a  boiler  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire, 
and  the  bath  is  below  the  level  of  that  boiler,  the  hot  water  may 
be  introduced  into  the  bath  by  a  pipe  and  cock ;  but,  if  the  bath 
should  be  above  the  level,  then,  if  the  height  does  not  exceed 
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Soft.,  tbe  bot  water  may  be  pumped  up  by  a  small  pomp  in  ihm 
bath-room.  4.  There  may  be  a  cold-water  cistern  either  in  the 
bath-room,  or  in  any  room  over  or  adjoining  it,  provided  it  is  a* 
few  feet  higher  than  the  batli,  from  which  a  pipe  may  be  con- 
ducted to  the  boiler  behind  the  kitchen  fire^  where  it  must  form 
a  coil  in  the  water,  and  from  which  it  must  afterwards  be  con«- 
ducted  back  again  to  the  bath.  Whenever  a  warm  bath  is 
wanted,  in  this  case  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  tbe  plug  in  tbe 
cold-water  cistern,  so  as  to  permit  tbe  cold  water  to  rum  down 
tbe  pipe  to  the  coil  in  the  hot^water  boiler,  where,  being  healed 
by  the  time  it  takes  to  pass  through  the  coil,  it  will  rise  up  to 
tbe  bath  moderately  warm.  In  this  way,  a  person,  without 
troubling  servants,  may  take  a  warm  bath  at  a  minute's  nodce, 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night :  all  that  is  essential  is,  that  tbe 
boiler  at  the  back  of  tbe  kitchen  fire  should  be  kiq)t  constantly 
filled  with  water,  as  .the  fire  requisite  for  cooking  will  be 
quite  sufiicient  for  keeping  that  water  warm.  (See  Em^  of 
Cott.  Arck,f  }  n^Q.)  5.  l^iere  may  be  a  fireplace  and  boilor  in 
any  room  on  a  higher  level  than  the  batb,  and  from  die  boiler 
there  may  be  a  pipe  direct  to  the  bath.  In  general,  however, 
such  a  fireplace  and  boiler  should  be  placed  in  the  floor  imme- 
diately over  that  in  which  the  hot  water  is  to  be  used ;  because^ 
if  placed  much  higher,  the  pressure  upon  the  delivery-cock  will 
be  so  great  as  to  cause  it  to  leak.  This  we  consider  to  be  l^ 
far  the  best  mode  of  supplying  hot  vtratet  to  bed-rooms  and  dress- 
ing-rooms, a  pipe  being  conducted  from  the  boiler  to  each  place 
where  the  hot  water  is  wanted.  Indeed,  hot  water,  in  thb  way, 
may  be  distributed  over  the  whole  of  any  house,  provided  the 
delivery  cocks  are  of  the  conical  kind  invented  by  Siebe*^,  and  of 

*  SSebe^t  Self-pressure  Cock  (jig.  290.)  deserves  to  have  a  preference  not 
only  wherever  there  is  any  great"  pressure  of  water,  but  even  in  the  case  of 
common  boilers  and  cisterns.    It  combines  security  agdUM  leakage,  aitpplidty 
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tniffieiently  good  workmanship  to  prevent  leakage ;  or  that  there 
are  small  intervening  cisterns  with  ball-cocks  in  the  middle 
floor  of  the  house,  to  receive  the  hot  water  for  the  lower  rooms, 
from  which  it  would  be  drawn  off  as  wanted.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  cold  water  might  be  distributed  all  over  a  house  exactly 
in  the  same  manner.    (See  Enofc.  of  Cott.  Arck^  $  1857. 1861.) 

Where  a  cold  bath  only  is  wanted,  it  may  be  convenient,  in 
some  cases,  to  introduce  it  in  a  bed-room  c»rdressing->room,  half 
sunk  in  the  floor*  and  concealed  by  a  sofa,  or  by  the  bed  being 
drawn  over  it;  the  bath,  in  either  case,  having  a  closely  fitting 
wooden  cover;  or  it  may  be  raised  above  the  floor,  and  disguised 
as  a  commode,  chest  of  drawers,  ot  dressing-table.  Where  a  hot 
bath  is  only  wanted  occasionally,  one  of  the  portable  kind,  such  as 
are  sold  by  ironmongers,  with  a  i^mall  boiler  and  fireplace  placed 
at  one  end,  and  pipes  to  conduct  the  smoke  up  the  chimney,  is 
die  most  economical  mode ;  but  stiU  such  baths  should  not  be 
used  very  often  in  a  bed- room,  on  acd6unt  of  the  condensation  of 
the  steam  from  the  heated  water  upon  the  bedclothes. 

A  Gentleman* s  Dressing-room  on  the  ground  or  living-room  floor 
is  a  great  convenience  in  the  case  of  small  houses.  Where  all 
the  members  of  a  family  dress  regularly  every  day  before  dinner, 
and  where,  when  a  stranger  guest  arrives,  he  can,  if  necessary, 
be  shown  to  a  spare  bed-room,  a  common  dressing-room  may 
be  dispensed  with :  but,  in  the  case  of  families  who  live  in  a 
humbler  style,  when  a  guest  arrives  unexpectedly,  or  when  he  is 
asked  to  dinner,  after  luaving  been  <m  horseback,  or  walking  in 
the  dust  perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  the  morning;  or  when  he 
has  been  engaged  for  son^e  hours  before  dinner  in  examining 
books,  plants,  or  minerals,  or  other  objects  in  a  library  or  mu- 
seum, or,  perhi^s,  gardening  with  you;  a  common  dressing-room 
is  a  very  great  convenience.     If  possible,  there  ought  to  be  a 

of  construction^ffreat  durability,  and  facility  of  repair  should  it  at  any  time  go 
wrong.  "The  plug  (a)  being  a  hollow  cone,  the  sediment  from  the  boiler  or 
cbtem  rests  inside  the  cone,  instead  of  against  the  wearing  part  of  the  plug 
(as  with  the  common  cock) ;  and,  immediately  on  opening  the  water  way  (b)y 
at  is  washed  through,  without  iiguring  the  barrel  or  plug.  As  the  water  is 
constantly  pressing  on  the  inside  of  the  cone  or  plug,  consequently  the  greater 
the  pressure  from  the  boiler  or  cistern,  the  tighter  the  cock  holds,  which  is 
the  reverse  with  all  other  cocks.  This  conical  plug  is  not  liable  to  stick  fast, 
as  it  gives  wa^  to  the  expansion  of  the  metal  occasioned  by  heat.  As  the  plug 
wears,  so  k  tightens;  and,  having  but  one  opening,  it  has  a  greater  lock  than 
those  in  common  use.  The  screw  in  front  (c)  is  for  the  purpose  of  adjust- 
ment when  the  plug  turns  too  easily.  The  water  flows,  on  lifting  up  the 
handle  (d)  to  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  (e),  which  brings  the 
two  openings  (b  and/)  in  contact.  These  improved  cocks  are  made  (by  the 
inventor)  of  the  best  gun  melal^  and  not  of  the  common  pot  metal  (which 
contains  a  laige  proportion  of  lead),  and  are  sold  at  prices  varying  from  9t,  to 
1/.  U,  each.  (Gard.  Ma^,,  vii.  p.  85.)  This  cock  can  be  taken  to  pieces  to  clean 
or  repair  without  removing  the  shank  from  the^  boHer  or  cistern,  which  is  re- 
^nisite  with  a  common  cock,  and  is  at  all  times  inconvenient 
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water-closet  attached ;  and,  as  in  this  case  there  would  be  a  cis- 
tern, a  pipe  from  it  would  supply  cold  water  to  the  wash-hand 
stand.  In  some  families,  this  dressing-room  might  serve  also  as 
a  bath-room ;  and  in  others,  perhaps,  as  a  smoking-room.  What- 
ever may  be  its  uses,  it  ought  to  have  a  fireplace ;  and,  if  it  be 
intended  for  a  bath-room,  a  small  boiler  should  be  fixed  on  one 
side  of  the  fire. 

The  Nursery  is  a  room  set  apart  for  the  children,  till  they  are 
three  or  four  years  of  age.  In  first-rate  houses,  a  room  may  be 
attached,  to  serve  as  a  place  for  cooking  the  babies'  food,  and 
washing  and  drying  their  clothes,  and  washing  and  bathing  all  the 
children.  There  should  be  a  constant  supply  of  cold  water  firom 
a  cistern  not  liable  to  be  frozen,  and  of  hot  water  from  a  boiler 
at  one  side,  or  at  the  back  of  the  fireplace  in  the  room.  Adjoin- 
ing the  nursery,  there  should  be  a  water-closet  conveniently  fitted 
up  for  infants ;  and,  if  there  were  a  gallery,  a  loggia,  or  veranda, 
open  in  front,  but  covered  above,  in  which  the  children  might  be 
carried  backwards  and  forwards,  or  allowed  to  run  about  in  the 
air  when  they  could  walk  by  themselves,  so  much  the  better. 
Children  are  always  particularly  fond  of  playing  in  a  balcony  or 
veranda,  and  often,  when  they  are  unwilling  to  try  to  walk  in  a 
room,  will  be  delighted  to  run  up  and  down  there. 

The  SchooUroom  for  the  older  children  may  join  the  nursery, 
and  should  be  sufiiciently  large  for  the  children  to  take  their 
dancing  lessons  in  it,  and  to  serve  for  them  to  play  at  battle- 
dore  and  shuttlecock  in,  or  take  other  exercise  during  inclement 
weather. 

An  additional  Roothj  either  as  a  sitting-room,  a  place  of  busi- 
ness or  as  one  of  the  domestic  offices,  is  often  wanted  to  houses 
in  the  counti-y :  and  sometimes  there  is  great  difficulty  in  know-^ 
ing  where  to  place  it  By  reflecting  on  the  various  plans 
which  have  been  had  recourse  to  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  diffi- 
culty may  frequently  be  got  over  without  doing  violence  to  the 
elevation  of  the  house  in  point  of  efiect ;  but  very  commonly  such 
additions  are  more  deformities  than  beauties.  As  hints,  we  may 
observe  that  we  have  seen  a  billiard  room  disguised  as  a  conser- 
vatory, as  a  lodge  to  the  entrance  gate,  as  a  summer-house,  and, 
in  one  instance,  as  a  stable.  Cellars,  and  underground  offices, 
are  generally  easily  obtained ;  because,  at  the  most,  the  surface  of 
the  ground  over  them  only  requires  to  be  raised.  Bed-rooms 
may  be  obtained  in  a  detached  tower,  connected  with  the  main 
body  of  the  house  by  a  glazed  veranda,  which  may  serve  as  a 
conservatory  or  green  house ;  and  so  on. 

The  Plant  Cabinet  has  been  already  slightly  mentioned  in 
several  places.  It  may  be  described  as  a  case  framed  in  wood, 
or  of  wood  and  iron,  and  glazed  on  the  sides  (or  at  least  on  the 
top  and  one  side) ;   and  placed  exterior  to  the  house,  and  com- 
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municating  with  it  by  some  door  or  window*  As  it  b  chiefly 
intended  for  preserving  plants  which  have  been  brought  forward 
elsewhere,  it  is  of  no  great  consequence  whether  it  is  placed 
against  the  north,  west,  or  east  side  of  a  house;  though  the 
south  and  south-east  sides  are  doubtless  the  most  favourable,  and 
the  north-east  the  least  so.  In  street  houses,  it  is  often  very 
conveniently  projected  from  a  staircase  window,  either  on  the 
parlour  floor,  or  the  floor  above.  It  is  also  sometimes  joined  to 
the  back  parlour,  or  placed  over  the  entrance  porch ;  and,  oc- 
casionally, it  forms  a  projection,  supported  on  pillars,  from  the 
back  drawingroom.  Very  commonly,  it  is  formed  on  the  flat 
roofs  of  some  attached  out-buildings,  such  as  a  back  kitchen, 
wash-house,  or  rubbish  place.  In  short,  there  is  no  situation 
where  there  is  a  door  or  a  window  in  the  house,  and  where  per- 
pendicular light  is  obtainable  outside,  in  which  a  plant  cabinet 
may  not  be  formed.  However  irregular  the  plan  may  be  in 
point  of  outline,  and  however  uneven  the  roof  or  roofs  which 
are  to  form  the  floor,  the  situation  is  still  eligible  for  a  plant 
cabinet,  or  a  small  green-house ;  on  the  same  principle  as  an 
irregular  piece  of  ground  is  for  laying  out  a  flower-garden  in 
the  picturesque  manner.  In  the  plant  cabinet,  as  in  the  flower- 
garden,  the  whole  depends  on  the  contrivances  for  displaying 
the  flowers.  The  great  art  in  arranging  an  irregular  plant 
cabinet  consists  in  the  disposition  of  wires  and  rods,  in  the  form 
of  trelliswork,  arches,  and  arcades,  for  climbers  ;  and  of  imita- 
tions of  rockwork,  banks,  or  benches  of  stones,  for  receiving 
bushy  or  creeping  plants  in  pots,  such  as  pelargoniums,  mesem- 
bryanthemums,  &c.  The  rockwork,  banks,  benches,  &c.,  may 
be  made  of  bricks  and  cement,  stained  or  dashed  with  paint  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  represent  difierent  kinds  of  stone  or  spars ; 
or  natural  crystallisations  of  different  kinds  may  be  procured. 
The  smallest,  the  most  irregular,  and  apparently  the  most  un- 
fitting situation  for  a  plant  cabinet  may  be  rendered  interesting 
by  means  of  climbers  on  perpendicular  props,  no  matter  how 
irregularly  placed,  plants  rising  from  groups  of  rockwork  on  the 
floor,  and  trailing  plants  suspended  in  pots  or  baskets  from  the 
ceiling.  In  some  cases,  the  effect  of  a  picturesque  grove  of 
climbers  of  this  kind  may  be  heightened  by  the  introduction  of  a 
little  stained  glass  in  the  roof;  but  this  ought  to  be  used  most 
sparingly,  and  not  in  a  larger  portion  in  one  place  than  a  star  a 
couple  of  inches  in  diameter,  half  a  dozen  of  which  will  suffice 
for  the  roof  of  a  plant  cabinet  containing  upwards  of  100  square 
feet  of  glass.  In  the  evenings,  on  particular  occasions,  two  or 
three  coloured  lamps  may  be  introduced  ;  but  these  also  should 
be  used  very  sparingly.  Whatever  attracts  more  attention  than 
the  plants  should  be  avoided,  as  interfering  with  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  structure. 
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Wherever  the  pisnt  cabinet  is  placed,  and  m  wliaterernuiniier 
it  may  communicate  with  the  honse,  one  point  only  in  its  con- 
struction is  absolute ;  wfaidi  is,  that  it  sliould  beat  least  as  lo&yf 
from  the  floor  to  the  glass  of  the  roo^  as  the  living-rooms  of  tbe 
house.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  it  has  an  qipearance  of 
meanness,  which,  instead  of  an  elegant  ornament,  renders  it 
rather  a  disagreeable  excrescence.  The  form  of  the  ground  plan 
must,  of  course^  be  in  a  great  measure  determined  by  the  sita- 
ation ;  but,  in  general,  a  parallelogram,  placed  with  its  narroir 
end  to  the  house,  will  have  the  best  eflect.  One  side  and  tbe 
roof  should,  at  M  events,  be  glazed ;  but,  if  both  sides  be  glazed, 
the  eflect  is  much  better  than  if  one  is  opaque ;  provided,  however, 
that  the  roof  is  glazed,  and  the  width  of  the  house  is  as  great  as 
its  height,  or  nearly  so.  Plants  will  thrive  in  a  hon^e  with  all 
its  sides  opaque;  it  being  understood  that  the  house  b  as  wide 
as  the  side  walls  are  high,  and  that  the  plants  ane  placed  on  a 
stage,  or  on  the  floor,  so  that  the  light  may  fall  in  direct  lines 
on  the  upper  surface  of  their  leaves.  The  sides,  when  of  glass, 
may  be  framed  and  glazed  in  any  mode  considered  as  in  character 
with  the  windows  of  the  house ;  and  the  roof  may  be  glazed 
like  a  common  span-roofed  hot-house :  but,  if  the  panes  of  glass 
are  above  8  in.  wide,  they  ought  to  be  of  extra-thick  crown  glass, 
such  as  is  now  sold  in  London  for  conservatories ;  or  of  plate 

Srlass.  One  or  more  sashes  in  the  side  or  sides,  or  one  sash  in  the 
artber  end,  ought  to  be  made  to  open  at  top  and  bottom,  for  tbe 
sake  of  ventilation  ;  but  this  may  be  accomplished  without  havii^ 
the  sashes  hung  with  cords  and  pulleys,  by  having  two  narrow 
sashes  made  to  slide  past  each  other,  or  even  by  having  a  pane 
in  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  each  window  to  open.  In  general, 
all  hinged  sashes  or  panes  should  open  outwards;  oecaaae 
then  they  are  not  in  the  way  of  the  plants  within. 

Where  a  plant  cabinet  feces  the  north,  and  the  situation  is 
much  exposed  to  north  winds,  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  tha 
glazed  sides  and  roof  were  made  double.  This  constmctioQ 
would  retain  the  heat  much  better  in  the  winter  time;  and  durinsr 
summer  the  inner  sashes  might  be  taken  away  altogetlur,  and 
used  for  growing  cucumbers  or  melons  in  the  garden  or  yard 
behind  the  house,  or,  if  there  were  no  room  there,  on  theroo^  if 
that  were  suitable.  In  the  case  of  plant  cabinets  facing  the  north, 
where  the  expense  of  the  double^azed  roof  and  sides  is  considered 
too  great,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  forming  a  temporary 
inner  roc^  of  matting  or  canvass,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the 
heat  during  the  night, and  even  sometimes  during  the  day  in  severe 
weather.  An  inner  coveringof  matting  or  canvass,  at  6  or  8  indMs' 
distance  from  theglass,  is  always  much  morepowerful  in  retaining 
beat,  than  if  the  same  covering  had  been  placed  outside  the  glass ; 
because  in  the  inside  it  is  kept  dry,  wherew  on  the  outside  it 
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Will  be  liaUtt  to  beeome  saturated  with  wet;  md  in  diat  state  it 
w<mid  carry  off  much  more  beat  by  evaporation,  than  can  pos- 
siUy  take  place  from  water  running  down  the  smooth  surfaoe  of 
the  glass.  There  b  another  reason  against  all  outside  coverings 
except  those  of  boards,  which  is,  that  they  are  apt  to  be  de«- 
ranged,  and  to  break  the  glass  during  high  winds*  The  inside 
covering  may  be  made  to  roll  up  like  a  window^blind,  and  it 
may  rest  on  iron  rods,  placed  parallel  to  the  roof  and  to  the 
sides,  and  about  8  in.  distant  from  them.  In  many  cases,  shnt^ 
ters  may  be  contrived  for  the  roof,  and  put  on  from  an  upper 
window;  and  this  covering,  wben  the  weather  is  extremely 
severe,  may  be  left  on  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time ;  it  being 
understood  that  light  is  freely  admitted  from  the  skies.  Provided 
that  the  roof  of  a  green-house  is  securely  protected  from  pex^ 
pendicular  cold,  as  it  is  called,  a  covering  for  the  sides  is  com- 
paratively of  little  importance.  We  may  add  that,  among 
nurserymen  and  commercial  gardeners,  a  substitute  for  these 
difierent  coverings  is  found  in  tying  or  nailing  bast  mats  to  the 
trellis  or  rafters  of  the  roof  and  sides,  inside  the  house ;  and,  as 
such  coverings  are  seldom  wanted  above  a  month  or  two  in  the- 
year,  during  the  depth  of  winter,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  going 
to  the  expense  of  having  them  made  of  canvass  for  the  inside,  or 
of  boards  for  the  outside. 

In  the  eagerness  of  many  persons  to  render  a  plant  cabinet  as 
ornamental  as  possible,  they  introduce  stained  glass  and  ground 
glass,  along  with  the  clear  glass,  in  the  roof  md  sides.  In  our 
opinion,  this  is  in  bad  taste,  because  any  other  light  than  tk^ 
clear  light  of  day  is  injurious  to  vegetation :  the  strong  tint  of 
stained  glass  overpowers  and  destroys  the  delicate  tinges  of  colour 
in  the  flowers,  and  the  associations  connected  with  it  belong  rather 
to  churches  and  chapels  than  to  green-houses ;  and  ground  glass 
weakens  the  light  (certainly  never  too  strong  in  London)  which 
passes  through  it,  and  besides  gives  the  idea  of  something  that 
requires  to  be  concealed.  In  London,  ground  glass  in  a  plant 
cabinet  is  particularly  objectionable ;  beoeuise  in  many  bouses  this 
glass  is  placed  in  the  doors  or  windows  of  water-closets. 

The  placing  of  the  plants  in  the  interior  of  a  plant  cabinet 
should  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  cabinet  and  its  situation. 
Where  the  cabinet  is  10  ft  or  12  ft.  wide,  and  of  an  equal  or 
greater  length,  a  narrow  stage  in  the  middle,  with  a  shelf  a  foot 
broad  round  the  sides,  will  display  the  plants  to  the  greatest 
advantage;  but  this  supposes  that  there  is  nothing  disagreeable 
in  the  exterior  scenery,  which  will  be  seen  through  the  side 
windows.  Where  it  b  not  desirable  that  the  external  objects 
should  be  seen,  the  stage,  instead  of  being  in  the  middle,  should 
be  ranged  along  the  sioes  and  the  &rther  end,  and  in  that  case 
no  more  of  the  sides  require  to  be  glazed  than  what  is  above  the 
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highest  shelf  of  the  stage.  As  the  main  object  is  to  display  the 
plants  to  the  spectator  within,  and  as,  when  placed  in  close  ranks 
on  a  stage,  such  plants  can  only  be  seen  on  one  side,  the  ad- 
mission of  light  to  their  other  side,  as  it  would  chiefly  strike  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves,  is  comparatively  of  little  use ;  aod, 
hence,  that  portion  of  the  side  and  end  walls  which  is  under  the 
level  of  the  top  shelf  of  the  side  and  end  stages  may  always  be 
constructed  of  opaque  materials,  such  as  bricl^  lath  and  plaster, 
&c.,  which  will  be  a  considerable  saving  in  first  cost.  In  general, 
wherever  there  are  objects  exterior  to  the  plant  cabinet  which 
it  is  not  desirable  to  see,  the  stage  should  be  placed  against  the 
side  walls  and  the  further  end  ;  but,  where  there  is  abundance  of 
light  on  every  side,  and  nothing  without  to  conceal,  the  best 
effect  to  the  eye  will  be  produced  by  bringing  the  glass  down  to 
the  ground  on  every  side  and  the  farther  end,  and  by  having  the 
stage  in  the  centre. 

891 


Fig.  291.  is  a  plan,  and 
fig.  292.  a  crosis  section,  of 
a  plant  cabinet,  in  which  the 
stage  is  placed  along  the 
sides  and  against  one  end. 
The  stove  for  heating  it  is 
placed  at  a,  from  which  hot- 
water  pipes  proceed  to  the 
right  and  lefl  under  the 
side  stages ;  the  two  shelves 
h  b  and  c  c  being  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  these 
pipes.  The  stove  is  con-  . 
cealed  by  the  portion  of  the 
stage  d,  which  is  on  casters, 
and  draws  out  with  the  pots 
on  it,  to  admit  the  operator 
to  the  stove.  The  hot-water 
pipes  are  seen  in  the  section 
(fig.  292.)  Sit  ee.  The  smoke 
from  the  stove  may  be  con- 
ducted away  in  a  tube  under 
one  of  the  stages,  and  carried 
up  the  side  of  the  house,  as  indicated  at  /.  The  water  of 
the  roof  may  be  collected  and  conducted  to  a  dstem  under  the 
-stage  by  the  pipe  g^  placed  in  the  opposite  angle  to  the  smoke- 
tube.  Props  for  climbers  may  be  placed  as  indicated  at  h  A,  &c.; 
and,  during  the  severest  weather  in  winter,  matting  may  be  made 
fast  to  the  iron  tie-rods  (/  i  in^.  292.)  of  the  span  roof.  The 
exterior  guttering  is  shown  at  k. 
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Fig.  298.  is  the  plan,  and  ^^'"^ 

Jig.  294*.  a  cross  section  of 
a  span-roofed  plant  cabinet, 
with  the  plant  stage  in  the 
middle.  The  stage  may 
either  be  finished  at  the  end 
next  the  entrance  with  right 
angles,  as  at  a,  or  rounded 
ofif  as  at  i  ;  and  the  further 
extremity  both  of  the  sides 
of  the  house,  and  the  end 
of  the  stage,  may  either  be 
semicircular  or  square,  at 
pleasure.  If  it  were  square, 
a  portion  of  the  stage  might 
be  made  to  draw  out 
right  and  lefl,  to  admit  the  attendant  to  the  fireplace ;  and  if 
semicircular,  as  in  the  plan,  the  semicircle  might  be  formed  into 
two  quadrants,  each  turning  on  a  pivot  at  the  angle,  and  open-* 
ing  outwards  to  a  suffi-  ^93 
cient  extent  to  admit  the 
operator  to  the  stove,  as 
shown  in  Jig.  298.  at  c. 
One  advantage  of  this  ar- 
rangement is,  that  the 
stove  can  never  be  seen 
by  a  visiter ;  because  the 
attendant,  when  he  is  at 
work  at  Cy  cannot  escape 
from  that  place  without 
shutting  at  least  one  of 
the  quadrants.  Another 
advantage  is,  that,  while 
both  quadrants  are  open 
to  the  fullest  extent,  as 
atddy  the  pots  being  on 
the  shelves,  any  person 
entering  the  cabinet  will 
rather  consider  the  ap- 
pearance as  the  peculiar 
termination  of  the  stage, 
than  as  a  convenient  ar- 
rangement for  getting  at 
the  stove.  There  are 
props    for    plants   at   e. 
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The  water-pipes  are  shown 
at  f^  in^.  294.,  and  the 
arched  rods  to  the  props 
at  g.  In  severe  weather, 
mats  can  be  stretched 
along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  roof,  attached  to  these 
arches.  The  entrance  from 
the  house  is  at  A,  fig.  293. 
The  Mode  of  heating  a 
Plant  Cabinet  is  some- 
times a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty, on  account  of  the 
small  space  to  be  heated, 
and  the  large  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  external 
air.      We  have    already 

mentioned  the  practicability  of  heating  such  places  from  the 
kitchen  fire,  or  from  a  fire  or  boiler  placed  in  another  story ; 
and  suggested,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  necessary  pressure  on 
the  boilers,  or  the  tubes,  rendered  this  mode  of  heating  by  no 
means  advisable.     We  have  mentioned,  too,  that  in  some  piai 


sufficient  warmth  might  be  given  to  the  plant  cabinet  by  opening 
the  door  of  the  sitting-room  communicating  with  it  the  last 
thing  before  the  family  retired  to  bed,  and  leaving  it  open  all 
night.  (See  p.  360.)  On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
best  mode  of  heating  plant  cabinets,  or  small  green-houses  at- 
tached to  dwellings,  is  by  some  source  of  heat  on  their  own 
level ;  and  not  from  any  source  either  above  or  below.  If  no 
flue  has  been  built  in  the  wall  of  the  house  suitable  for  carry- 
ing off*  the  smoke  from  any  stove  or  fireplace  made  in  the 
plant  cabinet,  a  tube  of  cast  or  sheet  iron,  or  of  earthenware, 
may  be  partially  sunk  into  the  outer  fiioe  of  the  wall  of  the 
house ;  and  disguised  by  a  projection  so  desmied  as  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  architectural  character  and  emct  of  the  elevation* 
In  some  places,  tubing  of  this  sort  may  be  placed  against  the 
wall,  and  covered  with  an  architectural  case  of  boards,  metal,  or 
slates,  painted  in  imitation  of  stone ;  and  sometimes  these  pro* 
jections  admit  of  being  disguised  by  common  ivy,  or  the  Virgi- 
nian creeper.  At  all  events,  no  architect  of  the  slightest  degree 
of  ingenuity  will  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  proper  situation 
for  a  circular  flue  of  3  in.  in  diameter ;  and  no  builder  who 
has  any  regard  either  for  appearances,  or  the  free  ascent  of  the 
smoke,  in  such  a  flue,  will  ever  put  it  up,  without  a  casing  to  give 
it  architectural  effect,  and  to  serve  as  a  nonconductor,  and  thus  to 
preserve  what  may  be  called  a  lining  of  heat  round  it,  to  &voar 
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the  ascent  of  the  smoke.  The  situation  for  the  floe  baTing 
been  fixed  on,  the  next  thing  b  \o  determine  the  mode  of  heating ; 
and  this,  we  are  of  opinion,  ought,  in  most  cases  of  small  plant 
cabinets,  to  be  by  a  hot-water  stove  placed  within  the  cabinet, 
and  heated  by  a  register  fire-pot  within,  like  that  of  Dr.  Arnott 
The  fuel  used  may  be  coke  on  ordinary  occasions ;  anthracite 
when  a  greater  heat  was  wanted ;  and,  perhaps,  charcoal  in  the 
most  severe  winter  nights,  when  the  heat  required  was  very  con- 
siderable. A  stove  of  this  kind,  properly  constructed,  may  be 
kept  burning  night  and  day,  regulating  the  admission  of  air  to 
the  fire  according  to  the  heat  required.  For  this  purpose,  the 
stove  may  either  have  a  hand  regulator,  as  in  the  imitations  of 
Dr.  Amott's  stoves,  a  thermometer  one  bein^  unnecessary ;  or, 
in  order  to  insure  a  draught,  the  air  may  be  brought  to  the 
stove  by  a  leaden  pipe  of  1  in.  in  diameter  within,  from  a  lower 
level,  either  immediately  under  the  house,  or  from  the  open  air ; 
or  from  any  place  from  which  it  is  desirable  to  extract  the 
air  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  In  all  these  cases,  the  air 
admitted  to  the  fire  may  be  regulated  by  a  common  stopcock, 
like  that  in  use  for  common  water-pipes.  We  think  it  not 
unlikely  that  the  smoke,  or  products  of  combustion,  where  the 
kind  of  fuel  we  have  recommended  is  used,  might  be  conveyed 
away  in  a  horizontal  direction,  or  perhaps  even  downwards  to  a 
drain,  in  a  tube  of  not  more  than  double  the  diameter  of  that 
used  for  supplying  air  to  the  fire ;  but,  never  having  seen  this 
mode  put  in  practice,  we  cannot  venture  to  recommend  it.  We 
have  seen  the  common  smoke-flues  of  hot-houses  discharge  their 
smoke  horizontally  (see  Gard.Mag.,  voL  L  p.  152.);  but  it  is 
alw^s  attended  with  a  waste  of  heat. 

The  mode  in  which  water  is  heated  by  a  small  stove  is  now  so 
well  known  to  ironmongers,  that  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to 
describe  it.  Supposing  the  fire-pot,  or  fireplace,  surrounded  by 
fire-brick,  to  occupy  a  cubic  foot  in  the  centre ;  then  enclose  this 
on  three  sides  and  over  the  top  with  a  sauare  or  circular  double 
cylinder,  water-tight  The  side  not  cased  with  water  must  contain 
the  furnace  door  tor  supplying  fuel,  the  ash-pit  door  for  withdraw- 
ing the  ashes,  and  an  opening  immediately  under  the  top,  or 
cover,  for  the  insertion  of  the  tube  to  convey  away  the  smoke.  On 
any  of  the  three  sides  cased  with  water  two  tubes  must  be  joined, 
one  at  the  bottom,  and  the  other  at  the  top ;  and  these  may  be 
conducted  on  a  level  to  any  distance  from  the  stove  that  may  be 
desirable,  being  joined  at  the  farther  extremity,  either  by  a  vertical 
tube,  or  by  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  tubes  being  inserted  into  an 
open  cistern.  This  being  done,  and  the  fire  lighted,  the  circu- 
lation will  go  on  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  specific 
gravi^  between  cold  water  and  hot  water. 
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Fig.  295.  is  a  section  which  will  give  a  general  idea  of  Ais 
kind  of  stove :  a  is  the  fire-pot ;  b  is  the  furnace  door ;  r,  the 
ash-pit  door ;  d^  the  situation  of  the  pipe  which  supplies  air;  Cy  the 
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nozzle  to  which  the  smoke-pipe  is  attached^  and  which  may  be 
turned  in  any  direction,  except  downwards,  that  may  be  suitable 
to  the  situation ;  ff,  the  casing  of  water  which  surrounds  the 
boiler;  g^  the  upper  pipe;  //,  the  under  pipe;  and  /,  the  cistern 
which  forms  the  junction  between  both  pipes  at  the  farther  ex- 
tremity. Stoves  and  pipes  of  this  description  may  be  placed 
under  the  stage  of  plants,  so  as  to  be  completely  concealed  from 
the  eye ;  a  portion  of  the  stage  being  made  to  separate  from 
the  rest,  and  to  draw  out,  so  as  to  admit  the  attendant  to  supply 
fuel,  &c«  In  order  to  save  time,  and  to  look  well  by  never 
requiring  the  plants  to  be  taken  off  the  shelves,  the  movable  por- 
tion of  the  stage  may  be  on  casters  and  small  wheels,  the  latter 
running  in  grooves  as  far  as  the  area  of  the  stage  extends,  and 
the  casters  serving  to  make  it  run  easily  on  the  paths  where  the 
grooves  would  be  unsightly.  In  plant  cabinets  where  there  is  no 
stage  the  pipes  may  be  concealed  by  rockwork,  or  by  some 
other  suitable  contrivance ;  or  the  casing  of  water  may  be  en- 
larged, so  as  to  form  a  reservoir  of  heat  sufficient  for  the  demands 
of  the  house,  without  any  pipes.  In  some  cases,  the  stove  and 
reservoir  of  water  might  be  covered  with  a  small  stage  of  plants, 
with  rockwork,  with  sculpture,  or  with  statuary;  or  the  stove 
might  be  rendered  ornamental  in  its  form,  so  as  to  be  regarded 
as  a  handsome  piece  of  furniture :  but  this  last  plan  would,  we 
think,  render  the  plant  cabinet  too  much  like  a  livinc-room. 

Fig.  296.  is  a  portable  hot-water  apparatus  for  plant  cabinets 
and  small  green-houses,  invented  by  Mr.  Joshua  Major  of 
Knowstrop,  near  Leeds.  This  apparatus  may  be  made  of  tin  or 
copper ;  the  latter,  though  more  expensive  at  first,  being  from 
its  durability  much  the  cheaper  in  the  end.  Charcoal  is  em- 
ployed as  fuel  for  this  apparatus  :  oil  lamps  and  gas  have  been 
tried  instead  of  charcoal,  but  with  not  nearly  so  powerful  an  efiect. 
When  charcoal  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  pipes  to  con- 
duct the  effluvium  arising  from  it  out  of  the  place  to  be  warmed ; 
and  it  will  be  advisable,  in  order  to  abstract  all  the  heat  possible 
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from  this  smoke-pipe  before  it  reaches  the  outside  of  the  house, 
to  have  it  of  a  considerable  length.  In  order  to  render  the 
smoke-tubes  suitable  for  any  situation^  it  is  necessary  to  have 
elbow  pipes,  like  those  used  for  turning  comers,  and  several 
lengths  of  straight  pipes,  by  means  of  which  the  piping  may  be 
lengthened,  and  turned  in  any  direction  that  may  be  required. 
The  largest-sized  apparatus  should  not  be  more  than  8  ft.  long; 
as,  if  longer,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  move  about.  The 
size  of  the  one  which  Mr.  Major  found  the  most  useful  is  as 
follows :  —  The  whole  height  of  the  centre  portion  of  the  ap- 
paratus, comprising  the  lx>iler,  &c.,  is  15  in.,  and  the  width 
5^  in.  by  T^in.;  the  fire-pan  is  5|in.  by  4^  in.,  and  3^  in. 
deep;  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  boiler,  in  the  form  of  a 
casing,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  becomes  more  spacious 
upwards,  as  the  fireplace  diminishes.  The  opening  necessaiy 
for  the  reception  of  the  fire-pan,  and  for  supplying  it  with  fuel, 
19  6  in.  wide  by  5^  in.  deep.  At  the  top  of  this  opening  the  fire- 
place begins  to  taper,  and,  consequently,  the  water  in  the  boiler 
expands  more  immediately  over  the  fire ;  the  smoke-pipe  takes 
its  r^ular  width  (l^in.)  in  the  boiler,  about  an  inch  below  where 
the  lid  unites ;  the  horizontal  water-pipes  {Jig.  296.  a)  are  each 
28  in.  long,  by  2  in.  in  diameter;  the  end  pipes  {b)  are  14^  in. 
high,  by  3  in.  in  diameter ;  a  feeder  (c)  is  added,  in  case  it  should 
be  thought  better  to  have  the  lid  fixed  tight  on  the  boiler.  In 
order  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  water,  small  holes  are  to 
be  perforated  in  the  top  of  the  lids  {d  d),  which  are  also  intended 
to  be  fixed  tight.  The  apparatus  may  either  be  placed  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  to  be  warmed,  or  raised  by  bearers,  or  suspended 
by  wire  or  cord ;  the  two  latter  methods  making  the  fire  to  bum 
more  freely.     {Gard.  Mag.y  vol.  x.  p.  23.) 

Y  Y 
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Joyces  Apparattis  for  heating  by  Steanu  A  mode  of  heating  a 
small  green-house  by  steam,  from  a  portable  apparatus  placed 
within  the  house,  has  lately  been  invented  by  Mr.  Joyce.  The 
apparatus  is  a  copper  cylinder,  with  the  fire  placed  in  the  centre, 
the  fuel  being  supplied  from  the  top,  and  the  ashes  coming  out 
below,  through  the  grating  which  admits  air  to  the  fire.  The  fuel 
is  charcoal,  and  the  little  smoke  which  it' produces  is  delivered 
into  the  same  tube  which  conveys  away  the  steam.  At  the 
farther  extremity  of  the  steam-pipe  the  fumes  of  the  charcoal  are 
allowed  to  escape  outside  the  house,  through  a  tube ;  which^  for 
ordinary  apparatus,  need  not  exceed  an  inch  in  diameter.  As 
the  steam-pipe  is  placed  so  as  to  return  all  the  condensed  water 
to  the  boiler,  the  loss  of  heat  by  this  mode  is  extremely  small; 
but  it  will  not  anwer  well  for  any  other  fuel  except  charcoal, 
which  is  expensive. 

Ventilation  is  the  only  remaining  point  of  importance,  con- 
nected with  plant  cabinets  or  small  green-houses,  which  remains 
to  be  touched  on,  and  this  is  highly  essential  in  every  situation. 
In  houses  20  or  SO  feet  long,  and  from  10  to  15  feet  broad,  the 
sashes  of  the  roof  should  be  made  to  slide,  so  that  the  upper 
ones  may  be  let  down  at  pleasure,  and  the  lower  ones  drawn  up ;  or 
they  may  be  hinged  at  the  upper  end,  and  made  to  lift  up.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  upright  sashes  should  either  be  made  to  open 
outwards,  by  being  hinged  at  one  side  (which,  in  general,  is 
the  best  mode)  or  at  the  top ;  or  they  may  slide  in  two  grooves, 
so  that  the  one  can  be  pushed  past  the  other.  These  modes 
are  applicable  to  green-houses  20  or  30  feet  in  length ;  but, 
for  those  under  20  feet  in  length,  it  will  generally  be  sufficient 
to  have  one  or  more  small  openings,  for  the  admission  and  exit  oT^ 
air,  in  the  roof  or  sides ;  and  through  these,  when  the  door  is 
open,  there  will  be  as  much  ventilation  as  plants  usually  require. 
One  of  the  simplest  and  most  elegant  modes  of  having  an  openinir 
in  the  roof  is  by  having  a  cap  to  be  raised  by  means  of  a  vertical 
rod,  with  a  line  and  pulley,  as  shown  in  Jig.  297.  In  this  figure, 
which  is  a  cross  section  of  a  span 
roof,  a  represents  the  cap;  J,  the 
rod  by  which  it  is  raised ;  r,  a  cross 
piece  of  iron,  in  which  the  rod  b 
works ;  d^  the  cord  passing  over  the  . 
pulley  e,  for  raising  and  lowering  die 
rod ;  and  fy  the  rafter  (forming  part 
of  the  span  roof)  which  supports  the 
whole.     Tlie  rod  and  bars  of  the  cap 

and  the  panes  of  glass  small*  to  lessen  the  risk  o{  breakage. 
Sometimes  the  cap  is  balanced  by  a  weight  attached  to  a  cord 
which  passes  over  a  pulley  fixed  on  the  other  side  of  the  rod 
opposite  to  e;   and   which,  by  counterbalancing  the    greater 
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Eart  of  the  weight,  and  leaving  little  more  than  the  friction 
y  the  rod  passing  through  Uie  bar  c  and  the  rafter  y*to  be 
overcome,  renders  it  easy  to  raise  a  cap  of  the  largest  size, 
either  by  hand,  or  by  a  self-acting  apparatus  to  be  hereafter 
mentioned.  Though  we  have  shown  in  fig.  297.  this  cap  on  the 
ridge  of  a  span  roof,  yet  it  may  be  constructed  with  equal  ease 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  slope  of  any  pent  roof,  or  even  in  any 
part  of  that  slope,  by  introducing  on  the  upper  side  of  it  a  cross 
bar,  or  a  flashing  of  lead,  to  throw  off  the  ::>^  298 

rain  to  the  two  sides.  Air  may  also  be  ad- 
mitted through  the  side  sashes,  by  hinging  a 
flap  in  the  upper  part  of  any  of  the  -sashes, 
with  a  lever  and  pulley  to  open  it,  as  shown 
in  Jig.  298.  In  this  figure,  ^  is  a  lever, 
which,  when  pulled  by  the  cord  hj  raises 
the  flap  at  pleasure  to  any  point  not  beyond  f . 
Whenever  ventilators  of  this  kind  are  used, 
they  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  house ;  because  as  the  hottest  air  always 
ascends,  it  consequently  collects  there,  and  will  pass  ofi*  by  any 
opening  with  greater  rapidity  than  it  would  through  an  opening 
on  a  lower  level,  admitting  a  counter  current  of  fresh  air  to 
supplv  its  place. 

When  the  sloping  sashes  of  a 
span  roof  are  made  to  slide,  the  ope- 
ration of  opening  them  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  balancing  them 
with  a  weight  in  the  manner  shown 
^fig*  299.  In  this  figure,  a  repre- 
sents cords  attached  to  two  opposite 
sashes,  and  passing  over  pulleys 
fixed  on  the  ridge-piece ;  after 
which,  under  the  stage  (c),  they  are 
joined  tc^ther  at  i,  which  repre- 
sents a  weight  attached  to  a  pulley, 
and  which  weight  is  sufficiently 
heavy  to  balance  the  two  sashes. 
By  this  arrangement,  either  sash  or 
both  sashes  may  be  let  down  at 
pleasure,  to  any  length  desired. 
When  they  are  drawn  closely  up, 
the  weight  (b)  is  within  2  in.  of 
the  floor  (d)\  but,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, an  opening  might  be  made  in 
the  floor  for  the  descent  of  the 
weight  to  the  extent  of  2  or  S  feet. 
On  inspecting  the  figure,  it  will 
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appear  evident  that  a  cap,  such  as 
that  described  in  fig.  297.»  may  be 
balanced  and  raised  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, as  shown  in  jig.  SOO.,  and  as 
practised  in  the  case  of  chandeliers 
in  churches  and  ball-roonft.  In  this 
figure^  the  weight  {e)  may  have  a 
basket  or  saucer  attached  to  it,  so  as 
to  admit  of  disguising  it,  by  surround- 
ing it  with  pots  of  hanging  plants. 
In  this  case,  however,  there  should  be  heavier  and  lighter  weights 
to  hook  on  at  pleasure,  so  that,  with  the  addition  of  the  pots 
of  plants,  the  total  weight  should  be  no  more  than  just  sufficient 
to  balance  the  cap.       * 

Regulation  of  Tempet'ature.  In  the  case  of  small  green-houses, 
where  a  regular  gardener  is  not  kept,  a  provision  for  preventing 
the  house  from  becoming  over-heated,  which  will  act  independ- 
ently of  human  assistance,  is  very  desirable.     There  are  many 
contrivances  of  this  kind ;   some,  such  as  Kewley's  automaton 
gardener,    calculated   for   regulating   the   temperature   to  the 
greatest  nicety ;  and  others  for  merely  preventing  great  extremes 
of  heat      The  simplest  and  most  economical  mode  is  to  have  a 
hinged  pane  in  the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  upright  sashes, 
opening  inwards.     To  the  lower  part  of  this  pane  one  end  of  a 
cord  is  attached,  and  the  other  is  joined  to  a  netting  which 
encloses  a  bladder  nearly  filled  with  air,  and  air-tight.     A  string 
from  the  other  end  of  the  bladder  is  attached  to  any  fixed  point 
near  at  hand.     The  bladder  should  be  moderately  distended,  by 
filling  it  with  air  in  the  house,  when  the  air  of  the  house  is  at  the 
highest    temperature    required;    and,  consequently,  when  any 
increase  of  temperature  takes  place,  the  air  in  the  bladder  will  ex- 
pand and  completely  distend  it,  so  as  to  change  its  shape  from  that 
of  an  oval  to  that  of  a  clobe ;  shortening  the  lonff  axis  and  length- 
ening the  short  one.  The  efiect  of  shortening  the  long  axis  is  to  pull 
in  the  hinged  pane  of  glass,  and  thus  to  admit  the  external  air. 
This  is,  without  doubt,  a  very  rude  mode,  and  will  not  regulate 
the  temperature  with  any  degree  of  nicety ;  but  for  ordinanr  pur- 
poses, and  where  economy  is  a  great  object,  it  is  quite  sufficient. 
Another  mode  consists  in  applying  a  hollow  brass  tube,  of  5 
or  6  feet  in  length,  against  the  lower  part  or  valve  of  a  window 
that  opens  outwards,  or  against  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  rod 
of  a  cap  which  opens  upwards.     Thus,  in^.  SOI.,  if  we  ima- 
gine the  rod  y*  to  be  a  hollow  brass  tube,  touching  the  floor  {g) 
at  one  end,  and  the  spindle  (h)  of  the  ventilating  cap  at  the  other; 
and  that,  when  the  rod  is  in  this  state  of  contact  with  both  the 
floor  and  the  spindle,  the  house  is  at  the  maximum  temperature 
required  ;  it  is  evident  that  any  increase  of  heal,  by  expanding^ 
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and  consequently  lengthening,  the 
brass  rod,  would  raise  we  ventilating 
cap;  and  the  extent  to  which  thb 
might  be  done,  would  be  greatly 
increased  by  placing  the  brass  rod 
on  the  end  of  a  lever.  Brass  rods, 
when  required  to  open  the  sashes  or 
ventilators  of  a  green*house,  may 
also  be  applied  in  a  great  variety  of 
other  ways,  which  any  ingenious 
mechanic  will  readily  discover.  The 
last  mode  which  we  shall  mention 
is  one  which  has  been  adopted  with 
success  by  an  eminent  horticulturbt, 
John  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston. 
This  ventilator  operates  by  the  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  air  in  an  air-tight  vessel,  g.  000.  (a), 
communicating  with  a  cylinder  and  piston  (6,  c,  d)^  whidi  by 
means  of  a  rod  (g),  operates  on 
the  hinged  pane  or  sash  to  be 
opened.  The  use  of  the  water  or 
other  fluid  is  to  confine  the  air; 
and,  by  that  means,  when  the 
air  expands  or  contracts,  it  ope- 
rates upon  the  piston.  By  means 
of  an  adjusting  screw,  the  register 
may  be  made  to  open  at  any 
required  degree  of  heat.  The 
air-vessel  should  contain  several 
gallons,  according  to  the  size  of 
tne  valve  or  register  to  be  opened. 
When  first  used,  the  vessel  must 
be  heated  sufficiently  to  expand  the 
internal  air;  water  is  then  to  be 
poured  in  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
so  as  to  give  the  required  motion 
to  the  float;  and  about  half  an 
inch  of  fine  oil  must  be  laid  on 
the  top  of  the  water,  to  prevent 
evaporation.  {Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  i. 
p.  419.) 

In   a   plant   cabinet,  such   an 
instrument  mav  be   conveniently 

E laced  under  the  stage,  so  as  to 
ave  the  rod  {g)  directly  under 
opened. 
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Sect.  II.     The  Domestic  Offices. 

The  Domestic  Offices  maybe  considered  as  including  the  kitchen 
offices,  and  the  stable  and  other  out-door  offices.  The  former,  in 
small  houses,  are  generally  placed  under  the  living-rooms,  not  only 
as  costing  less  in  building,  but  as  saving  labour  in  houaebold 
business,  and  as  economising  heat  during  winter.  In  large 
houses,  the  offices  are  sometimes  placed  partly  under  the  maia 
body  of  the  dwelling,  and  partly  adjoining  it,  in  what  are  called 
wings,  or  other  connected  appendages.     On  the  Continent,  and 

Earticularly  in  Germany,  it  is  common  to  have  not  only  die 
itchen  offices,  but  the  stable  offices,  in  the  same  building  as  the 
dwelling-rooms ;  which  is  not  only  a  considerable  saving  of  first 
cost,  but  of  labour  to  the  servants  afterwards;  and,  during 
winter,  in  those  cold  countries,  it  is  a  great  economy  of  heat. 
This  arrangement  cannot  be  proposed  for  general  adoption  in 
Britain;  but  there  are  many  situations  where  it  would  be 
attended  with  solid  advantages.  In  open,  elevated^  airy  places, 
the  stable,  coach-house,  and  sometimes  even  the  cow-house  and 
poultry-house,  may  be  placed  on  the  same  level  vrith  the  kitchen, 
and  the  dwelling-rooms  built  over  them,  for  the  sake  of  economy 
in  the  first  cost,  and  in  order  to  produce  a  large  mass  of  building 
for  the  sake  of  effisct  In  arranging  a  plan  of  this  kind,  the 
entrance  to  the  stable  and  cow-house  should  not  be  on  the  same 
side  as  the  entrance  to  the  house ;  and,  while  the  former  is  on  a 
level  with  the  surface,  or  not  more  than  one  step  above  it,  the 
latter  should  be  two  or  three  steps,  or  the  height  of  a  whole  story 
above  ground ;  the  stable  and  cow-house  doors,  and  also  the  pits 
into  which  the  manure  is  thrown,  should  be  on  the  side  oppo- 
site to  that  from  which  the  prevailing  winds  blow,  in  order  that 
all  effluvia  may  be  carried  from  the  house  rather  than  driTea 
against  it.  If  the  designer  of  such  a  house  will  constandy  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  chief  objection  against  the  placing  of  the  kit- 
chen and  the  stable  under  the  dwelling-house  is,  the  production 
of  bad  smells,  and  of  flies  and  other  noxious  insects  durkig 
summer,  various  details  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  mention 
will  occur  to  him. 

But  the  principal  situation  in  which  the  stable  and  kitchen 
offices  can  be  placed  under  the  dwelling-house  with  advantage  is* 
where  the  building  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  steep  slope.  If 
sufficient  extent  can  be  obtained  to  form  a  carriage  entraace 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  ground,  then  the  stable  offices  may  form 
one  floor,  the  kitchen  offices  a  floor  over  it,  and  above  these  may 
be  the  living-rooms,  &c.,  in  the  usual  manner.  In  general,  how- 
ever steep  the  surface  may  be  on  which  a  bouse  is  to  be  boill^ 
by  judicious  contrivance  no  part  of  the  walling  need  be  lost :  for 
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it  must  always  be  recollected  that,  however  steep  the  surface  may 
be,  the  building  will  always  be  wholly  open  on  one  side,  and 
partially  so  at  the  two  ends ;  so  that,  if  the  bouse  be  not  made 
broader  than '  the  depth  of  one  room,  several  stories  may  be 
obtained  .under  one  another,  all  well  lighted  from  one  side. 
Hence,  in  particular  situations,  where  a  house  on  a  steep  slope  is 
to  be  entered  from  above,  the  living-rooms  may  form  the  upper 
floor,  and  the  stairs  may  descend  to  the  bed-rooms,  instead  of 
ascending  to  them.  Much  might  be  said  on  this  subject;  but  we 
only  advert  to  it  for  the  sake  of  impressing  on  the  minds  of  such 
of  our  readers  as  may  be  about  to  build,  that  they  ought  never  to 
consent  to  bury  much  extent  of  walling  in  order  to  produce  the 
commonplace  forms  and  arrangements  of  dwellings;  and  to 
assure  them  that  anomalous  situations  will  always  call  forth 
appropriate  designs  from  a  man  of  taste  and  genius,  and  be 
favourable,  rather  than  otherwise,  to  the  production  of  beauty  and 
character. 

Situation  of  the  (Mtces.  In  suburban  houses  built  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  ana  subjected  to  various  repairs  and  additions, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  the  offices  placed  at  the 
wrpng  end  of  the  house,  or  perhaps  partly  at  one  end,  and 
partly  at  the  other.  There  is  a  positive  loss  of  the  labour  of 
the  domestics  in  this  furrangement;  nor  can  they,  when  this  is  die 
case,  be  considered  as  under  the  full  command  of  the  master  and 
mistress,  because  they  cannot  be  expected  to  hear  the  bells, 
when  the  offices  are  divided,  unless  there  were  two  sets,  one  on 
each  side ;  while  there  is  a  constant  passing  and  repassing  of  the 
entrance  front,  or  probably  of  the  lawn  front,  by  persons  naving 
business  in  the  kitchen  or  stable-court.  The  seclusion  of  the 
lawn  front,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is  totally  destroved ;  and  nei- 
ther the  livmg-rooms  of  the  house,  nor  the  walks  in  the  plea- 
sure-grounds, can  be  said  to  possess  that  complete  privacy  which 
is  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  a 
residence  in  th«  country.  An  example  of  this  kind  of  house  was 
noted  by  us,  some  years  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chertsey,  at 
Lyme  Grove ;  and,  as  we  were  on  a  visit  for  upwards  of  a  fort- 
night to  the  family  who  at  that  time  occupied  it,  we  had  ample 
opportunity  of  studying  its  inconveniences.  The  house  is  beau- 
tifully situated  in  the  midst  of  grounds  much  diversified  by  nature, 
not  badly  planted,  and  extending  so  far  on  every  side,  that  the 
boundary  is  nowhere  seen;  but  the  house,  though  it  contains 
some  spacious  rooms,  has  great  faults  :  the  store-room  and  bath- 
room (a,  i6.  Jig.  SOS.)  can  onlv  be  entered  through  the  dining-room 
(c)  or 'drawingroom  (d);  while  the  offices  (e),  by  being  at  the 
wrong  end,  occasion  the  road  to  the  kitchen-court  (J^)  to  pass 
across  the  lawn  before  the  garden  front  {g).  Had  the  general 
arrangement  bten  reversed,  as  shown  in^.  S04.,  and  the  bath-room 
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and  store-room  been  put  on  the  side  next  the  offices,  the 
latter  might  have  been  conveniently  entered  without  coming 
within  sight  of  the  house ;  and  the  privacy  of  the  lawn  front 
would  thus  have  been  complete.  Among  the  petty  evils  of  a  mal- 
arrangement  of  this  kind  are,  the  number  of  gates,  and  the  extent 
of  fencing  which  it  requires;  and,  though  these  make  little 
appearance  in  the  description  of  a  place,  or  in  its  plan  on  paper, 
yet,  in  its  actual  working  (so  to  speak)  by  the  occupier,  they  are 
important  items.     The  diffei*ence  between  a  bad  arrangement  of 


fences  and  walks,  and  a  good  one,  may  occasion  the  opening 
of  a  gate  or  gates  fifty  times  a  day,  instead  of  five  times ;  increas- 
ing the  risk  of  admitting  cattle,  pigs,  or  poultry,  where  they  ought 
not  to  be  admitted,  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 

The  Kitchen  Offices. —  In  designing  these,  it  is  of  more  import- 
ance to  bear  in  mind  general  principles,  than  to  adhere  to  parti- 
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cular  forms  and  dimensions.  Securi^  from  vermin  is  an  essential 
requisite  in  the  construction  of  the  noor  and  wails  of  every  part 
of  a  house,  and  more  particularly  of  those  parts  where  provisions 
are  kept  The  power  of  thorough  ventilation  of  the  atmosphere 
of  every  apartment,  even  of  the  cellars,  when  requisite,  is  another 
desideratum.  Light  is  more  or  less  essential  to  every  office, 
except  the  cellars  for  wines  and  liquors ;  and  it  is  in  an  eminent 
degree  required  for  the  kitchen,  and  all  those  places  where 
fo^  is  prepared  for  the  table.  A  larder,  if  thoroughly  ventilated, 
may  preserve  meat  without  much  light;  but  a  pantry  requires 
abundance  of  lijeht,  to  insure  cleanliness.  Light,  in  the  case  of 
meat  kept  in  safes,  or  in  other  situations,  is  unfavourable  for  the 
preservation  of  the  meat,  as  it  collects  together  flies,  which  are 
never  found  in  an  active  state  in  the  dark ;  and  in  such  cases  it 
ought  to  be  under  command ;  bat,  in  general,  it  is  much  more 
desirable  to  have  light  in  excess,  than  to  have  a  deficiency  of  it.  A 
command  of  the  temperature  is  a  desideratum  in  the  offices  of 
every  dwelling,  no  less  than  in  the  living-rooms.  Among  the 
first  requisites  to  thb  are,  that  of  having  all  the  walls,  floors,  and 
ceilings  made  of  non-conducting  materiais ;  and  that  of  having  the 
ground  on  which  the  building  stands  rendered  thoroughly  dry 
by  underground  drainage,  and  by  a  vacuity  all  round  the  out- 
side of  the  foundation  walls. 

We  recall  these  principles  to  the  minds  of  our  readers,  in  order 
to  lead  them  to  think  on  the  causes  why  some  parts  of  dwellings 
are  arranged  in  one  way,  in  preference  to  another,  rather  than 
to  lead  them  to  dwell  on  particular  forms  and  dimensions ;  and  to 
induce  them  to  require,  from  the  architects  or  builders  whom 
they  employ,  reasons  for  every  thing  which  they  propose,  and 
sucn  reasons  as  can  be  made  intelligible  to  all  persons  of  com- 
mon sense. 

The  Stable  Offices,  —  In  designing  these,  a  recurrence  to  first 
principles  is  of  equal  importance  as  in  arranging  the  kitchen 
offices.  The  ground  on  which  a  stable  or  coach-house  is  built 
ought  to  be  dry,  either  naturally  or  by  drainage ;  and  the  walls 
ought  to  be  of  sufficient  thickness  to  exclude  the  extremes  of 
heat  in  summer,  and  of  cold  in  winter.  There  ought  to  be 
abundance  of  light  admitted,  as  well  for  cheerfulness  as  for 
cleanliness;  and,  independently  of  the  doors  and  windows,  there 
ought  to  be  suitable  openings  for  ventilation.  In  the  stable 
there  ought  to  be  a  wooden  tube,  at  least  6  in.  square,  placed 
over  every  stall,  and  reaching  from  the  under  surface  of 
the  ceiling  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  with  a  cap  on  the  outside 
to  exclude  rain;  and  a  slide  in  the  ceilinff,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube,  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  air  admitted,  so  as  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  of  the  stable  at  about  50^  in  winter,  and 
from  60^  to  65^  in  summer.     This  flue  will  do  for  the  stable 
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of  the  horse,  what  the  chimney-  X  80$ 

flue  does  for  the  dwelling-room 

of  the  human  bdng.     To  give  a 

palpable  idea  of  this  mode   of 

ventilating,  we  may  refer  to^. 

305,;   in  which  the  ventilating 

tube,  with  its  protecting  cover, 

is  shown  at  r  r  .*  9  is  a  corn-bin, 

placed  under  one  of  thewindows ; 

s  is  the  drain  under  the  floor  of 

each  stall,  which  leads  to  a  main 

drain  under  the  gutter  behind 

the  horses ;  these  drains  having 

f rated  openings,  eadi  with  a 
ell-trap,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  bad  smells :  t  is  the  cast^4n» 
manger;  Uj  the  bull's  eye  cast-iron  rack,  the  hay  to  ^ich  is  let 
down  from  the  loft  above,  through  the  open  space  behind.  The 
mode  of  keeping  hay  in  lofts  over  the  horses,  and  letting  it  down 
through  a  space  over  the  racks,  which  is  continually  open,  ia 
very  properly  objected  to,  as  contaminating  the  hay  by  the  iH'^h 
of  the  horse ;  but,  when  there  is  a  raised  ceiling  with  a  ventilatori 
as  in  the  section  before  us,  the  breath  of  the  horse  rises  to  the 
ventilator,  and  does  the  hay  no  injury  whatever.  At  the  botftom 
of  the  rack  there  is,  in  the  space  bdbiod,  a  grated  floor, 
which  retains  the  hay,  while  it  allows  the  dust  and  seeds  to  drop 
down  into  the  space  (t?),  whence  they  can  be  taken  out  st  cone 
venience,  by  an  opening  under  each  stall.  There  is  a  cast-iron 
ramped  cap  {w)  to  the  boarded  partition  between  the  stalk ; 
and  a  cast-iron  sill  {a) ;  both  cap  and  sUl  having  ^proovas  (or 
receiving  the  ends  of  the  boards  which  form  the  partition.  The 
partition-post  {y)  is  also  of  cast  iron.  That  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  stable  on  which  a  horse  stands  should  always  be  made 
perfectly  level,  with  a  grating  and  belUtrap  under  tt,  in  the  oenfcn^ 
for  drainage.  In  general,  ttie  floor  of  the  stalls  should  never  be 
covered  with  litter  in  the  daytime,  or  when  the  horse  is  not 
expected  to  lie  down;  because  the  litter  retains  moisture,  bftr* 
hours  bisects,  and  produces  an  unequal  surface  for  the  horse  to 
stand  on.  Stables,  as  they  are  commonly  kept,  contain  ao  atiaoe- 
phere  charged  with  ammontacal  gas  from  the  urine,  and  carbonie 
acid  gas  from  the  lungs,  of  the  horse,  which,  with  moisture  from 
the  floor,  and  other  aeriform  matters,  are  extremely  disagreeable 
to  man ;  but,  if  the  stables  were  properly  constructed,  ventilated, 
and  drained,  kept  free  from  litter  during  the  day,  and  amply 
lighted,  in  the  manner  we  have  recpmm^ded,  they  would  be 
as  wholesome  for  a  human  being  to  enter,  and  to  remain  in,  aa 
the  living-rooms  of  a  dwelling-house.  For  various  modes  of 
constructing  stables,  and  all  their  details  on  the  best  principies, 
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we  must  refer  the  reader  to  oar  Encyclopedia  ofCattage,  Farmj 
and  Villa  Arckitecture^  p.  S7S.  to  p.  S83. 

TAe  Coach'Jiouse  should  not  only  be  dry,  and  well  venti- 
lated, from  its  situation  and  construction,  but  there  should 
be  a  fireplace  in  it,  or,  rather,  a  flue  for  a  stove ;  because  it 
must  be  recollected,  that  a  coach  is  composed  of  wood,  iron, 
cloth,  stuffing,  &c.,  and  is  as  liable  to  be  injured  by  changes  in 
the  tempe  ature,  or  by  moisture,  as  chairs,  tables,  sofas,  beds,  or 
any  other  articles  of  furniture  in  the  dwelling*house.  Nobody 
would  think  for  a  moment  of  sitting  or  lying  on  a  sofa  which 
had  been  standing  for  some  time  in  a  damp  out-house  without 
fire ;  and  yet,  if  Uiere  be  any  difierence  between  the  quantity 
of  damp  likely  to  be  imbibed  by  a  sofa  and  a  coach,  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  greater  in  the  latter.  The  lining,  stuffing  of  the 
back,  and  cushions,  all  act  as  sponges,  and  become  charged  with 
moisture ;  •which,  when  the  coach  is  used,  is  drawn  forth  by  the 
animal  warmth  of  the  persons  it  contains.  Hence,  the  unknown 
cause  of  colds,  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  and  many  other 
diseases,  with  which  those  who  keep  close  carriages  are  often 
attacked. 

The  Hamess'Room^  as  we  have  already  stated  (p.  82.),  should 
have  the  walls  lined  with  boards  in  those  parts  where  tiie  bar* 
ness  is  to  be  hung,  and  should  have  a  fireplace  or  stove,  with 
ample  means  of  ventilation  and  lighting. 

The  Groom's  or  Coachman* s  Room  is  very  properly  placed  over, 
or  adjoining  to,  the  stable  for  the  horses ;  because  the  latter  are 
liable  to  various  kinds  of  accidents  in  the  night-time.  There 
should  be  a  stove  (one  of  Amott's,  for  example)  in  the  stable 
sleeping^room,  for  use  during  the  most  severe  weather  of  winter; 
because  such  rooms  are,  in  general,  dose  under  the  roo^  and  liable 
to  be  very  cold ;  but,  by  a  little  arrangement,  it  might  be  so  con- 
trived that  the  flue  from  the  fireplace  of  the  harness-room  might 
give  all  the  heat  to  the  coachman's  bed-room  that  was  requisite ; 
and,  indeed,  when  the  harness-room  is  placed,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
between  the  stable  and  coach-house,  with  doors  communicating 
with  each,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  the  coachman's  room 
over  it.  By  opening  the  door  of  this  room,  which  is  necessarily 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  stoves,  the  heated  air  of  the  haiiiess 
room  may  be  admitted  to  ascend  to  it  at  pleasure. 

The  Farm  Buildings  which  are  of  most  interest  in  a  suburban 
residence  are,  the  cow-house,  dairy,  piggery,  poultry-houses, 
and  rabbit-house ;  and  in  the  same  section  with  these  we  shall 
include  the  aviary,  the  apiary,  fishponds,  &c.  On  farm  buildings 
generally,  as  required  for  a  suburban  residence,  we  have  made 
some  remarks  in  p.  S26.9  which  we  consider  sufficient;  but  to 
whaf  we  have  already  said  on  the  cow-house  and  dairy,  in  p.  548., 
we  shall  add  some  remarks. 
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The  Cao^ouse^  in  Britain,  is  a  rude  n^lected  building,  com-' 
pared  with  what  it  is  on  the  Continent,  amonff  proprietors  who 
take  a  pleasure  in  having  fine  cows.  In  Holland,  the  cow-houses, 
even  of  the  common  farmers,  are  kept  in  a  very  superior  d^ree 
of  cleanliness,  and  are  lighted  and  ventilated  in  a  much  better 
manner  than  the  cow-houses  of  villa  residences  are  in  England, 
though  the  greatest  attention  be  paid  to  the  dairies.  One  reason 
of  this  may  be,  that,  in  many  parts  of  England,  the  winter  is  so 
mild,  that  the  cows  are  kept  during  that  season  in  open  yards, 
having  sheds  attached,  in  which  they  are  left  to  take  shelter 
at  pleasure ;  thus  no  skill  is  required  for  constructing  the  cow- 
house, and  no  art  for  its  proper  management  In  Gennany, 
however,  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  milch  cows  are 
obliged  to  be  kept  in  closed  houses  half  the  year ;  and  hence 
the  greater  attention  that  has  been  paid  in  that  country  to  the 
construction  of  cow-houses.  It  may  dso  be  observed,  that,  as  the 
pastures  in  most  parts  of  Germany  are  of  a  very  thin  and  inferior 
description,  the  cows  kept  by  proprietors  who  pay  much 
attention  to  this  subject  are  generally  stall-fed  throughout  the 
year.  We  cannot,  however,  recommend  this  practice  for 
England ;  since  cows  so  treated  can  never  be  in  so  healthy  a  state 
as  diose  which  are  allowed  to  take  free  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
at  least  a  portion  of  every  fine  day.  When  only  two  or  three 
cows  are  kept,  instead  of  tying  them  up,  we  would  allow  them 
to  run  at  large  in  a  yard  which  had  a  proper  cow-house 
attached  to  it,  for  them  to  shelter  in ;  and  we  would  only  tie  them 
up  when  they  were  being  milked,  or  in  extremely  severe  weather, 
when  it  might  be  necessary  to  shut  them  up  in  die  cow-house. 

As  a  few  points  which  deserve  particular  attention  in  the  con- 
struction of  cow-houses,  we  may  mention  the  following.  The 
floor  on  which  the  cow  stands  should  be  perfectly  level ;  and 
behind  the  stall  there  may  be  either  an  open  gutter,  or,  what  is 
preferable,  one  covered  with  an  oak  boara  pierced  with  holes,  <x 
with  an  iron  grating,  the  holes  of  which  are  not  larger  than  an 
inch  across.  Through  this  grating,  or  pierced  plank,  all  the 
urine  and  recent  dung  will  easily  drop  into  the  gutter,  more 
especially  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  a  broom;  and  the 
gutter  may  be  either  cleaned  out  once  or  twice  a  day,  by  lifting 
up  the  grating  or  plank,  and  applying  the  broom,  or  by  turning 
on  water  at  one  end ;  and  both  the  dung  and  the  water  should 
be  conveyed  by  the  gutter  to  the  liquid  manure  tank.  If  the 
cows  stand  along  the  house,  it  should  not  be  less  than  18  ft. 
wide  within,  which  will  allow  room  for  a  passage  at  the  cows* 
heads,  as  well  as  behind  them.  There  ought  to  be  windows 
with  luffer-board  shutters,  that  is,  with  shutters  like  Venetian 
blinds,  on  both  sides  of  the  house ;  and  ventilating  tubes  from 
the  sides  of  the  walls,  or  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  if  there  be  one^ 
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to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The  breadth  allowed  for  each  cow 
should  not  be  less  than  5  ft.,  and  the  length  of  the  stall  8  ft. ;  and 
there  ought  to  be  a  boarded  or  slate  partition  between  every  two 
cows,  or  so  as  to  include  two  cows  in  each  stall.  The  manger 
should  be  a  trough  formed  of  board,  stone,  or  slate,  raised  so 
that  the  upper  e^e  may  be  from  a  foot  to  18  in.  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  about  the  height  of  a  cow's  knees.  As 
this  manger  is  to  contain  green  food,  or  grains  when  they  can 
be  obtained,  as  well  as  roots,  hay,  &c,  it  should  not  be  less  than 
1 8  in.  or  20  in.  wide,  and  a  foot  deep.  Where  cows  are  intended 
to  stand  in  the  cow-house  during  great  part  of  the  year,  the 
manger  for  each  cow  should  be  in  three  divisions ;  a  large  one 
in  the  centre  for  hay  or  herbage,  a  small  one  on  one  side  for 
water,  and  one  on  the  other  side  for  roots,  grains,  or  prepared 
mashes.  A  hay-rack  for  a  cow-house  is  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  even  dangerous,  unless  placed  as  low  as  the  manger ;  because 
it  is  found  that  when  cows  are  in  calf,  raising  their  heads  much 
above  the  natural  level  is  apt  to  make  them  slip  their  calves. 
So  strongly  are  the  farmers  of  Normandy  impressed  with  this 
idea,  that  tney  not  only  take  care  to  have  the  floors  of  their  cow- 
houses perfectly  level,  and  the  manger  or  hay-rack  not  higher 
than  the  cows*  knees,  but,  when  they  turn  the  cows  out  to  grass, 
they  always  harness  them  with  a  bridle  and  brechin,  to  prevent 
jtbem  from  tossing  up  their  heads.  We  have  already  (p.  550.) 
referred  to  the  Harleian  system  of  dairy  management,  and  we 
strongly  recommend  whoever  intends  building  a  cow-bouse,  to 
consult  the  notices  of  that  system,  and*  of  various  others,  which 
will  be  found  given  at  length  in  our  Encyclopa:dia  of  Cottage^ 
Farm^  and  Villa  Architecture^  §  757.  to  §  764?. 

The  Dairy f  in  warm  climates,  or  in  such  as  are  extremely  cold, 
requires  much  more  care  in  its  construction,  than  in  the  tempe- 
rate climate  of  England.  A  building  with  thick  stone,  mud,  or 
turf  walls,  or  with  hollon*  brick  walls,  with  a  thatched  far-project- 
ing roof,  standing  east  and  west,  and  with  its  door  and  windows  in 
the  north  side  and  in  the  ends,  will  suffice  for  a  dairy,  in  the 
warmest  part  of  our  island.  The  windows  should  have  glass 
sashes  for  use  in  winter,  they  should  open  inside,  and  they  should 
be  covered  on  the  outside  with  wirecloth,  to  exclude  flies  and 
other  insects  during  summer,  when  they  are  kept  constantly  open. 
There  ought  also  to  be  outside  shutters,  to  exclude  the  sun,  in 
the  mornings  and  afternoons,  from  the  east  and  west  windows, 
and  to  keep  in  the  heat  during  the  severe  weather  in  winter.  A 
thermometer  should  be  kept  in  the  dairy,  and  the  temperature 
should  never  be  allowed  to  rise  above  55^  or  fall  below  48^  or 
50.  In  winter,  tlie  temperature  is  kept  up-  by  the  warm  milk 
Vicing  brought  in,  when  newly  taken  from  the  cow :  but,  when 
necessary,  this  heat  may  be  increased  by  placing  vessels  of  hot 
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water  on  the  floor.  Every  dairy  requires  to  have  a  scallery 
attached,  with  a  fireplace  and  boiler,  as  the  vessels  which  bold 
the  milk  require  to  be  frequently  washed  in  scalding  hot  water. 
Cleanliness  is  essential  in  every  place  where  human  food  is  to  be 
kept,  but  it  is  particularly  so  in  a  dairy ;  as,  if  the  milk  be  put 
into  unwashed  or  carelessly  washed  vessels,  it  will  soon  turn 
aour ;  and,  if  the  chum  and  other  utensils  used  in  preparing 
butter  be  not  frequently  scalded,  they  will  give  the  butter  an 
unpleasant  taste,  and  prevent  it  from  keeping.  The  dairy  scul- 
lery may  very  conveniently  be  placed  at  one  end,  or  on  one  side, 
of  the  dairy,  taking  care  to  have  them  separated  by  doable 
doors,  with  windows  for  ventilation  in  the  passage  between,  or 
with  a  window  in  the  ceiling.  This  prevents  the  transmission  of 
heat  fi*om  the  scullery  to  the  dairy  in  summer ;  while,  by  shutting 
the  windows  and  opening  the  doors  in  winter,  heat  may  be  ad* 
mitted  from  the  scullery  to  the  dairy,  so  as  to  keep  it  at  the  proper 
temperature.  These  hints  will  be  su£Bcient  to  show  t^e  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  to  lead  those  who  can  deduce  rules  from 
Sneral  principles  into  the  right  mode  of  thinking  respecting 
iiies ;  while  such  as  require  more  minute  details  may  have 
recourse  to  our  Enaydoptedia  already  quoted. 

The  Piggery.  — The  great  requisites  here  are,  cleanliness,  dry- 
ness, warmth  in  winter  and  shade  in  summer,  a  convenient  mode 
of  keeping  and  supplying  food,  and  a  place  for  the  pigs  to  take 
exercise.  These  requisites  are  very  well  attained  in  the  ordinary 
pigsties,  which  consist  of  a  small  open  cdurt  for  the  pigs  to  feed 
and  take  exercise  in,  and*  a  covered  building  for  them  to  sleep  in. 
The  principal  defect  in  pigsties  of  this  kind  is,  a  wantof  sufficient 
drainage  in  their  courtvards,  in  consequence  of  which  much  more 
moisture  is  retained  there,  than  is  desirable  for  the  health  and 
cleanliness  of  the  pigs.  There  ought  to  be  to  every  p%sty  an 
und^ground  drain  with  a  grating  and  trap,  (the  latter  as  much 
to  keep  out  dirt,  as  the  bad  smell,}  communicating  with  the  liquid 
manure  tank,  and  to  be  washed  out  occasionally  by  the  water 
used  in  cleansing  the  floor  of  the  pigsty.  Though  pigs  are 
generally  considered  to  be  dirty  animals,  yet  tbey  have  sooie 
habits  of  cleanliness  which  are  remarkable :  for  example,  that  c£ 
never  doing  uiything  dirty  in  their  sleeping-place,  but  always 
choosing  a  particular  corner  of  their  s^  for  thb  purpose. 
Hence,  if  this  natural  tendency  were  pn^rly  seconded,  a  pig^ 
sty  might  be  kept  ns  clean  as  a  cow-house  or  stable.  The  food 
for  pigs  is  either  of  a  dry  or  of  a  liquid  kind.  The  latter  ought 
always  to  be  kept  in  a  large  tub,  or  in  a  tank  under  cover ;  where 
it  is  kept  till  it  becomes  in  a  state  of  fermentation;  it  being  found 
.  to  be  far  more  nourishing  for  the  pigs  when  sour,  than  when  it 
is  sweet.  For  this  reason,  there  ought  to  be  two  tubs  or  tanks^ 
that  the  one  may  be  filling  with  the  liquid  refuse  fi'om  the  kitchen, 
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while  the  other  is  using;  and  they  may  be  put  under  cover, 
or  sunk  in  the  soil,  in  order  that  fermentation  may  not  be 
checked  by  the  cold  of  winter.  Where  a  proprietor  feeds  his 
own  pigs,  the  greatest  improvement  that  we  can  suggest  is,  that 
of  having  the  pigsties  connected  with  a  grass  field  of  one  or  two 
acres  in  eictent,  or  an  orchard ;  and  of  having  various  aromatic 
herbs  sown  among  the  grass ;  this  would  be  a  near  approach 
towards  making  the  flesh  of  the  common  pig  as  highly  flavoured 
as  that  of  the  wild  swine.  Indeed,  we  cannot  too  strongly  im- 
press it  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  the  great  improvements 
wanting  to  almost  all  the  modern  systems  of  fattening  animals 
are,  arrangements  for  allowing  them  to  take  abundance  of  exercise 
while  they  are  fisittening,  and  supplying  them  with  a  greater 
variety  of  food,  and  especially  of  aromatic  kinds. 

PtmUry. — Next  to  the  kitchen*gardeu,  there  is  no  accompani- 
ment of  a  country  residence  that  contributes  more  to  the  comforts 
of  its  inhabitants  than  the  poultry-yard ;  and,  considerable  as  these 
comforts  are,  if  the  management  of  poultry  were  properly  under- 
stood, they  might  be  greatly  increased.  It  is  not  our  intention^ 
in  this  article,  to  go  at  length  into  the  subject^  because  it  would 
occupy  more  space  than  we  can  afford,  and,  indeed,  would  be  less 
useful  as  a  guide,  than  some  of  those  small  popular  works  devoted 
entirely  to  the  subject,  which  may  be  readily  procured.  One  of 
the  latest  of  these  is  entitled  Poultry^  their  Breedingj  4^.,  by 
R.  B.  Dickson,  1838;  and  there  is  another,  of  equal  or  perhaps 
greater  merit,  entitled  On  the  Breedings  Rearingy  4^.,  ofPrntl^ 
try^  published  by  Ridgway,  also  in  18S8. 

In  order  to  determine  the  principles  on  which  poultry-houses 
should  be  constructed,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  domestic 
fowls  are  natives  of  different  countries  and  climates ;  that  some 
are  aquatic,  and,  consequently,  have  very  different  habits  from 
those  that  naturally  perch  on  trees  or  other  lofty  objects ;  that, 
in  a  state  of  subjection  to  man,  they  are,  like  other  domesticated 
animals,  liable  to  more  diseases  than  when  they  are  in  a  wild 
state,  and  that  these  diseases  are  generally  incurable  by  art; 
and,  finally,  that  they  may  be  stimulated  by  rich  food  and  heat,  so 
as  to  produce  eggs  earlier,  and  in  greater  abundance,  than  diey 
ever  do  in  a  wild  state,  or  in  cold  seasons,  in  a  state  of  domes- 
tication ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  season  of  laying  may  be 
retarded  by  scanty  food,  and  ccdd.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  taste  of  the  flesh  of  fowls  depends  venr  much  on  the  quality 
of  the  food  which  they  eat.  Musty  or  damaged  grain,  of  any 
kind,  will  communicate  a  peculiar  taste  to  the  flesh  of  the  com- 
mon fowl,  the  goose,  the  turkey,  or  the  duck,  that  has  been  fed 
on  it,  however  carefully  it  may  be  dressed  by  the  cook.  All  the 
different  species  of  poultry  are  exceedingly  pugnacious,  not  only 
with  odier  species,  but  even  with  their  own  kind ;  and  all  fowl^ 
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except  the  aquatic,  have  the  greatest  dislike  to  damp,  and  sufl^x 
sooner  from  it  than  from  any  other  cause.    All  fowls  are  more 
or  less  omnivorous,  and  they  consequently  require,  not  only  com 
and  green  vegetables,  but  insects,  worms,  and  similar  vermin, 
or  the  flesh  of  animals  minutely  divided,  so  as  to  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  these  objects.     The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  the  common  fowl  is,  that,  though  it  is  domesti- 
cated in  every  part  of  Europe,  it  is  a  native  of  the  warmest  parts 
of  Asia;   and  from  this  circumstance,  independently  of  other 
considerations,  it  requires  greater  warmth  in  its  lodmng-place 
than  either  the  duck  or  the  goose,  which  are  natives  of  Europe ; 
or  the  turkey,  which  is  a  native  of  North  America.     Hence,  the 
necessity  of  having  a  separate  house  for  every   kind  of  fowl 
which  is  to  occupy  the  poultry-yard,  unless  we  except  one  or 
two  kinds  of  similar  natures,  such  as  the  duck  and  the  goose, 
which,  in  some  cases,  may  lodge  in  the  same  building. 

The  PouUry'yard.     The  situation  of  the  poultry-yard  should 
be  open  and  airy,  but  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  sheltered  from 
the  prevailing  winds  of  the  locality,  and,  in  England,  more  espe- 
^  dally  from  the  north,  north-east,  and  north-west     In  general, 
the  best  situation  is  one  which  slopes  to  the  south-east,  with  the 
poultry-houses  in  the  upper  part,  with  water  for  the  aquatic 
fowls  in  the  lower  part,  and  a  lofty  open  shed,  in  a  central  posi- 
tion, for  feeding  the  poultry  under  during  rain,  and  for  the  pea- 
cocks, peahens,  and  Guinea  fowls  to  roost  under  in  severe  weather. 
This  shed  should  also  be  so  far  extended  as  to  include  in  it  a  few 
square  yards  of  surface,  to  be  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
more,  and  filled  up  with  dry  sand,  for  the  fowls  to  take  what 
may  be  called  a  sand  bath,  which  is  the  principal  means  they 
have  of  ridding  themselves  of  the  body  vermin  with  which  they 
are  infested.     In  addition  to  this  shed,  the  poultry-yard,  if  it  be 
large,  may  contain  two  or  three  trees,  as  well  to  afford  shade  and 
shelter  to  the  common  fowls,  as  for  a  roosting-place  to  the  pea 
fowls  and  Guinea  fowls  during  summer,  and  to  harmonise  the 
poultry-yard  with  the  woody  scenery  of  the  place.     There  ought 
also  to  be,  in  a  proper  situation,  a  covered  tank  for  receiving  the 
washings  of  the  poultry-houses,  and  retaining  the  liquid  till  it 
ferments,  and  thus  becomes  fit  for  manure.     The  soil  is,  perhaps, 
of  more  consequence  than  even  the  situation ;  for,  unless  that  be 
naturally  quite  dry,  or  rendered  thoroughly  so  by  art,  however 
suitable  the  situation  and  treatment  of  the  fowls  may  be  in  every 
other  respect,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  they  will 
not  thrive.     The  poultry-yard  should,  of  course,  vary  in  size  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  fowls  which  it  is  intended  to  keep ;  but 
more  still  according  to  the  extent  of  ground  which  the  fowls 
are  allowed  to  run  over,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  enclosure.     If 
the  fowls  are  never  to  be  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  poultry-yard. 
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hen  we  should  say  that  the  very  smallest  space  m  which  thle 
common  hen  can  be  kept  in  perfect  health,  and  so  as  to  lay 
wholesome  eggs,  even  though  the  poultry  consisted  of  not  more 
than  a  dozen  fowls,  is  the  sixth  part  of  an  acre.  The  reason 
why  so  much  space  is  required  for  so  few  birds  is,  that,  to  be 
maintained  in  health,  they  require  a  good  deal  of  exercise^ 
and  they  also  require  to  eat  grass,  and  different  other  kinds  of 

Seen  food,  and  to  pick  up  insects  and  sand,  and  other  objects, 
ow,  though  all  these  articles  might  be  supplied  to  them  in  the 
poultry-house,  or  in  an  enclosure  in  front  of  it  of  a  few  yards 
square,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  fowls,  when  so  confined,  would 
not  keep  their  health.  The  criterion  of  the  size  of  the  poultry- 
yard,  therefore,  where  the  poultry  are  never  to  go  beyond  it, 
is  the  growth  of  the  herbage  on  its  surface ;  for,  unless  this  be 
produced  in  a  certain  degree  of  vigour,  it  will  neither  support 
insects  nor  snails,  and,  consequently,  the  fowls  will  be  deprived  of 
their  animal  food;  and  every  cultivator  knows  that  grass  and 
other  herbage  will  not  grow  with  vigour  where  it  is  much  trod- 
den on  by  fowls.  Where  different  kinds  of  poultry  are  kept,  for 
the  supply  of  even  a  moderate-sized  family,  the  poultry-yard, 
where  there  was  no  other  range  allowed  tor  the  fowls,  would 
require  to  be  two  or  three  acres  in  extent;  but,  as  this  would  be 
expensive,  and  in  many  cases  inconvenient,  the  poultry-yard 
ought  always,  if  possible,  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  have  a  free 
communication  with  the  open  fields,  or  even  with  the  nearest 
public  road.  There  is  never  any  danger  of  losing  the  fowls,  un- 
less by  thieves;  for  not  only  will  they  return  home  every  night, 
at  roosting-time,  but  at  any  time  during  the  day,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  rain  or  thunder,  or  at  any  hour  at  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  be  fed.  When  the  poultry-yard  is  at  some  distance 
from  a  field  or  the  public  road,  and  a  place  intervenes  into 
which  the  poultry  cannot  be  admitted  to  run  at  large,  a  pathway 
through  it  may  be  fenced  off,  with  open  latticework  on  each 
side,  and  with  a  projecting  roof  to  throw  off  the  rain;  or,  if  the 
distance  does  not  exceed  a  few  yards,  a  dry  tunnel  may  be  made 
under  ground,  or  an  enclosed  way  over  a  wall,  or  through  any 
out-building.  We  have  frequently  seen  tunnels  of  this  sort  under 
bam  floors,  to  admit  fowls  from  the  farm-yard  to  the  rick-yard, 
without  entering  the  barn  ;  and  we  conceive  an  enclosed  gang- 
way fixed  to  a  garden  wall,  or  to  the  fence  of  a  frame-ground 
(such  as  is  shown  in  several  of  Mr.  Rutger^s  designs,  in  pre- 
ceding pages  of  this  work),  would  answer  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting the  fowls  from  the  poultry-yard  to  the  public  road. 

All  PouUry-homes  should  have  the  following  particulars  at- 
tended to  in  their  construction.  They  should  all  (ace  the  south 
or  south-east ;  and  all  should  have  walls  hollow,  or  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  exclude  extreme  cold  in  winter,  and  excessive  heat 
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in  sum^nen    A  9-inch  brick  wall,  like  that  employed  in  Eog. 
land,  is  not  suflBciently  warm,  even  for  the  climate  of  London, 
unless  the  bricks  be  kept  so  far  apart  as  to  form  a  vacuity  of  at 
least  3  in.  in  the  interior  of  the  wall.     The  height  of  the  side 
walls  should  not  be  less  than  7  or  8  feet;   but  9  or   10  feet 
would  be  preferf^ble,  as  admittipg  more  perfect  ventilation  by 
openings,  covered  with  latticework  or  wire,  immediately  under 
the  roof.     The  side  walls  should  be  plastered  with  cement,  or 
with  sound  lime  and  sand,  so  as  not  to  harbour  insects,  and  to 
admit  of  being  washed  to  destroy  their  egffs,  if  any  should  have 
been  deposited  on  them.     The  ceilings  should,  in  general,   be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  floors  should  be  laid  with 
smooth  pavement,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  washed  out  as  clean  as 
any  kitchen  floor.      In  every  poultry-house  there  ought  to  be  a 
window,  with  the  sill  about  3  or  4?  feet  from  the  ground;  the 
sashes  beiujg  glazed,  and  constructed  so  as  to  slide  past  each 
other  in  grooves.     There  should  be  inside  shutters  to  these  win- 
dow^ for  use  during  winter;  and  outside  shutters,  luffer-boarded, 
to  close  during  summer,  when  the  sashes  are  kept  open  all  nigbL 
Close  under  the  eayefii,  there  ought  to  be  an  opening  for  ventila^ 
tion,  exacdy  over  the  window,  of  the  same  breadth,  and  a  foot 
in  depth,  wfth  a  wire  grating,  and  a  shutter  on  the  inside,  to 
slide  in  grooves,  and  which  should  have  a  cord  attached  to  each 
ends  banging  down  within  reach,  so  as  to  draw  it  on  or  off 
at  pleasure.     The  roofs  of  all  poultry-houses  should  project 
sufficiently  to  protect  from  rain  the  side  walls,  and  the  outside 
stair  or  ladder,  which  is  made  for  the  fowls  to  get  up  to  their 
roost;    and  there  ought  always  to  be  gutt^^  to  collect  the 
water  from  the  roof,  so  as  to  keep  th^  ground  immediately  in 
front  of  the  poultry-house  doors  as  dry  as  possible*     Each  kind 
of  poultry  should  have  two  apartments :  one  for  roosting  in,  and 
the  other  for  laying  and  sitting  in;  and,  in  large  establish* 
mepts,  there  m^y  be  two  or  three  other  houses,  for  fattening 
in,  for  confining  individuals  rendered  unfit  to  be  at  large  from 
their  pugnacity  or  from  disease,  and   also  for  rearing  young 
chickens,  unlesi;  there  should  be  plenty  of  room  for  this  purpose 
in  the  laying-houses. 

Fattening  PoUUry.  With  respect  to  fattening  poultry  of  every 
kind,  it  nuiy  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  preceding  recom- 
mendations as  to  fattening-houses  have  been  given  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  every  kind  of  cramming  and  confinement  in  coops  for 
&ttening  is  to  be  given  up ;  and  that  the  fowls  are  to  be  kept 
constantly  in  good  condition,  and  only  confined  for  a  week  or 
two  in  a  feeding-house,  with  a  small  yard  attached,  immediately 
before  being  killed.  We  may  also  observe  that  fowls,  so  far 
from  fattening  better  alone  and  in  solitary  coops,  actaally  eat  more, 
and  consequently  fatten  faster,  wl^en  several  m^e  kept  together. 
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and  free  access  allowed  them  to  food  at  all  hours  of  the  day«  A 
corresponding  system  has  for  some  years  past  been  adopted  for 
feeding  sheep  and  cattle,  and  with  similar  success.  Having  thus 
noticed  the  requisites  common  to  all  poultry-houses,  a  very  few 
words  will  suflBce  to  state  what  is  peculiar  to  each. 

The  Hen-house^  as  generally  lodging  the  most  numerous  and 
useful  class?  of  poultry  in  a  yard,  requires  to  be  the  largest.  The 
roosting-house  should  contain,  at  least,  a  square  foot  of  area  for 
every  fowl  that  is  to  roost  in  it;  this  average  allowing  rather 
more  than  a  square  foot  for  full-grown  fowls,  and  less  for  chickens. 
The  perches  for  roosting  on  may  either  form  a  slope  from  within 
8  ft.  of  the  ground,  to  within  the  same  distance  of  the  ceiling ;  or 
they  may  form  a  floor  4 ft.  below  the  ceiling;  the  perches  being 
placed  across  the  house,  and  about  18  in.  apart.  The  form  of 
these  perches  ought  to  be  square  or  angular  in  the  section ;  for 
gallinaceous  fowls  cannot  bend  their  toes  so  as  to  grasp  a  round 
perch.  The  entrance  for  the  fowls  should  be  on  a  level  with  the 
roosting-floor,  from  which  the  ascent  and  descent  on  the  outside 
may  be  by  a  ladder  formed  by  nailing  fillets  of  wood  at  regular 
distances  across  a  board,  to  serve  as  steps ;  or,  which  is  more 
architectural,  by  neat  brick  or  stone  steps,  projected  from  the 
wall.  In  the  inside,  there  may  be  a  portable  wooden  ladder,  to 
enable  any  chickens  which  may  have  fallen  from  the  roost  during 
the  night  to  get  up  again  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  go  out  with 
the  other  fowls,  at  the  opening  at  the  lop  of  the  outside  stair. 
There  ouffht  to  be  a  shutter  to  this  opening,  which  should  be 
carefully  closed  every  night,  after  the  fowls  have  gone  to  roost,  in 
order  to  exclude  vermin.  The  great  advantages  of  having  the 
perches  all  on  one  level,  on  what  is  called  a  roosting-floor,  instead 
of  having  them  sloping  like  the  stage  of  a  green-house,  are,  that  the 
whole  ofthe  fowls  roost  in  the  upper,  and  consequently  warmest,  part 
of  the  house;  that  there  is  no  scrambling  among  the  stronger  fowls 
to  get  to  the  highest  perch,  in  consequence  of  which  the  weaker 
ernes  are  often  thrown  down  and  hurt ;  and  that  there  is  no  temp- 
tation to  the  stronger  fowls  to  fly  up  to  their  perches  at  night,  or 
fly  down  in  the  morning,  which  always  deranges  the  weaker  ones 
that  are  obliged  to  go  up  and  down  to  their  perches  by  the  lad** 
der.  The  shutter  to  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  outside  ladder 
should  be  opened  every  morning  at  sunrise ;  or,  when  the  sun 
rises  earlier  than  five  or  six  o'clock,  at  whatever  hour  the  work- 
men are  accustomed  to  go  to  work,  in  order  that  the  fowls  may 
get  out  to  pick  up  snails,  woriils,  and  insects,  while  the  dew  is 
on  the  grass,  and  before  these  vermin  have  returned  to  their 
holes  in  the  soil  Afterwards,  the  large  door  and  all  the  win- 
dows of  the  roosting-house  should  be  opened,  and  left  in  that 
state  till  towards  the  time  when  the  fowls  usually  go  to  roost 
The  floor,  in  the  meantime,  should  have  been  carefully  washed 
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out,  SO  that,  on  the  return  of  the  fowls,  they  may  find  th^ 
roosting-house  perfectly  clean  and  sweet  in  every  part. 

The  Laying  and  Sitting  House  for  the  common  fowls  may  be 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  roosting-house ;  but,  instead  of 
being  furnished  with  a  framework  of  perches  near  the  ceiling 
there  should  be  a  number  of  boxes  about  18  inches  square,  each 
with  a  little  doorway  cut  in  it  in  front,  for  the  hen  to  enter  and 
come  out.  A  row  of  these  boxes  should  be  ranged  along  the 
side  and  back  walls  on  the  floor,  for  sitting-boxes ;  above  tbese^ 
if  many  fowls  are  kept,  may  be  another  row  of  boxes  for  laying 
in,  with  similar  doorways,  and  a  ledge  along  them  in  front,  broad 
enou^  to  allow  the  hens  to  walk  along  it,  and  which  may  be 
ascended  to  by  a  ladder  (like  that  of  the  roosting-house)  at  each 
end.  When  the  hens  seem  inclined  to  sit,  the  requisite  number 
of  eggs  is  put  into  one  of  the  lower  tier  of  boxes  for  the  hea  to 
sit  on ;  and  she  should  be  supplied  with  food  and  water  in  the 
house,  to  prevent  her  from  leaving  her  eggs  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time.  Some  authors  direct  the  laying-boxes  to  be 
always  raised  3  ft.  from  the  ground ;  but  this  is  unnecessary 
if  only  a  few  fowls  are  kept,  and  the  floor  is  quite  dry,  and  where 
the  hens  have  a  diflerent  house  for  laying  in,  from  that  in  which 
they  roost  As  the  floor  of  the  laying-house  will  not  be  so  dirty 
as  that  of  the  roosting-house,  and  as  a  moist  floor  would  occa- 
sion cramp,  and  consequently  death,  to  the  young  chickens,  it 
should  never  be  washed,  but  only  strewed  with  clean  sand  eveir 
day,  the  dirty  sand  of  the  previous  day  being  first  swept  out. 

Warming  the  Houses  for  common  Foods.  Wherever  it  is  in- 
tended to  have  an  abundant  supply  of  eggs  in  the  winter  season, 
provision  should  be  made  for  supplyingartificial  heat  to  all  the 
houses  occupied  by  the  common  fowls.  The  temperature  required 
should  not  be  less  than  60®,  because  in  no  case  do  fowls  lay  more 
abundantly  than  in  common  cottages,  where  they  may  be  said  to 
live  with  the  family,  and  where  die  temperature  varies  in  the 
winter  season  from  50^  to  70^.  The  means  of  supplying  heat 
may  be  a  smoke  flue  conducted  along  the  back  and  sides  of  each 
of  the  houses  (but  not  along  the  front,  as  it  would  interfere  with 
the  entrance) ;  or  hot-water  pipes  may  be  used  in  a  similar 
manner;  or  there  may  be  a  small  stove  in  each  house.  By  a  litde 
contrivance  one  fire  may  be  made  to  heat  three  or  four  houses. 
It  may  also  sometimes  happen  that  the  commcm  fowl-houses  may 
be  built  over  a  cow-house,  or  over  a  dung-pit;  or  what  might 
frequendy  be  the  case,  a  lining  of  dung  might  be  heaped  up, 
when  the  artificial  heat  was  wanted  along  the  outside  of  the  back 
wall  of  the  fowl-houses.  In  general,  the  difficulty  is  not  so  much 
in  contriving  means  of  heating,  as  in  convincing  persons  who 
keep  fowls,  that  artificial  heat  is  necessary  to  induce  them  to  lay. 
Every  body  knows  that  eggs  are  cheaper  at  midsummer  than  at 
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Christmas;  though  but  few  people  are  aware  that  the  only  reason 
for  this  IS,  the  increased  warmth  of  the  former  season. 

A  Fatiening'housefor  common  Fowls  may  be  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  roosting-house  and  the  laying-house.  Where  the  fowls 
are  fattened  in  coops,  these  should  be  placed  round  the  walls ;  but, 
as  we  recommend  the  free  method  of  fattening,  that  is,  allowing 
them  to  be  at  liberty,  with  plenty  of  food  to  eat  when  they  please, 
we  consider  no  furniture  necessary,  farther  than  some  roosting- 
poles,  which  may  be  placed  round  the  walls  at  the  distance  of 
S  or  4  feet  from  the  ground,  and  vessels  for  containing  the  food 
and  water,  which  may  be  set  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  In  front 
of  the  fattening-house  there  should  be  a  space  enclosed  as  a  yard, 
for  the  fowls  to  take  exercise  in ;  and  in  this  yard  they  may 
always  be  fed  in  mild  weather. 

The  Turkey^house  may  very  properly  adjoin  the  common 
poukry-house,  and  it  need  not  differ  from  it  in  any  particular, 
except  that  all  the  details  of  fitting  up  may  be  one  fourth  part 
larger.  The  opening  at  the  top  of  the  outside  stair  should  be 
one  fourth  higher,  and  one  fourtli  wider;  and  the  roosting-poles 
should  be  2  ft.  apart  There  should  be  a  laying-house,  in  which 
the  bof^es  may  be  2  ft.  square,  and  also  a  feeding-house  with 
a  feeding-yard. 

Houses  for  Guinea  Fowls  and  Pea  Fowls  are  not  wanted,  as  these 
birds  can  seldom  be  brought  either  to  roost  or  lay  in  any  regular 
house.  An  open  shed  or  a  tree  will  generally  be  found  their 
roosting-place,  and  if  the  poultry  enclosure  be  surrounded  by  a 
thick  hedge,  or  if  it  contain  clumps  or  thickets  of  shrubs,  their 
nests  will  commonly  be  found  there. 

Houses  for  Aquatic  Fowls*  Where  only  a  few  geese  and 
ducks  are  kept,  one  house  will  be  sufficient  for  them,  provided  it 
be  divided  into  three  parts ;  one  for  the  common  lodging-place, 
one  for  laying  and  sitting,  and  the  other  for  fattening.  No  otlier 
furniture  or  fittings  up  are  requisite  than  boxes  tor  the  laying 
and  sitting  house;  those  for  the  ducks  may  be  18  in.  wide,  and 
2  ft.  long ;  and  those  of  the  geese  proportionately  larger.  It 
may  be  here  observed,  that,  in  order  to  keep  ducks  and  geese,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  have  either  large  deep  ponds,  or  running 
water.  A  basin  of  a  few  yards  in  diameter,  and  deep  enough  to 
admit  of  their  swimming  in  it,  will  be  found  quite  sufficient,  pro- 
vision being  made  for  a  frequent  supply  of  fresh  water.  Wnere 
geese  are  kept  in  any  quantity  they  require  a  yard  by  themselves, 
and  an  extensive  range  of  pasturage,  as  they  are  fond  of  grass, 
and  it  appears  essential  to  them ;  and  as,  when  confined  with  other 
fowls,  they  become  very  pugnacious  and  very  much  harass  hens 
and  turkeys. 

Fowls  may  he  kept  on  a  small  Scale^  so  as  to  supply  the  family 
with  eggs,  by  purchasing  hens  in  a  laying  state>  and  fumbhing 
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them  with  a  pottMe  wooden  house,  containhig  a  finffidient  number 
of  nests;  placing  this  in  a  warm  situation,  as  in  a  stable  or  cow- 
bouse,  or  adjoining  a  kitchen  or  other  room  having  constantly 
a  fire  in  it;  and  contriving  free  ingress  and  egress  from  the 
public  road,  or  from  some  extensive  space,  in  which  the  fowls 
can  run  about  and  find  vegetables  and  insects.  Besides  this 
house  for  laying  in,  there  would  require  to  be  another  adjoining' 
it,  and  of  the  same  size,  with  perches  for  the  fowls  to  roost  on  : 
a  wooden  house  6  or  8  feet  high,  and  about  the  same  length  and 
breadth,  would  be  sufficient  for  roosting  ten  or  twelve  fbll-growo 
fowls,  Und  one  of  half  that  size  would  be  sufficient  for  contain- 
ing nests  for  them. 

A  very  common  mode  in  which  small  fowl-houses  of  this  descrip* 
tion  might  be  heated  is  by  a  pipe  of  hot  water,  communicating  with 
the  cistern  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire ;  and  many  other  nae- 
thods  might  be  suggested^  In  short,  if  the  reader  will  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  common  fowl»  in  order  to  lay  abundance  of  whcde* 
some  ^ffs,  requires  abundance  of  farinaceous  food ;  an  extensive 
range  of  surface  for  exercise,  and  for  picking  up  green  meat^ 
insects,  worms,  and  other  animal  food,  and  the  small  stones 
and  gravel  necessary  for  digestion ;  and  that  when  the  fowl  ia 
not  in  active  exercise,  it  should  be  in  a  temperature  of  between 
50^  and  60%  he  will  be  at  no  loss  for  contrivances  not  only  to 
keep  fowls,  but  to  insure  an  abundant  supply  of  eggs  dnring  the 
winter  season,  whether  his  residence  be  large  or  small. 

TTie  PigeoThhouse^  or  Daoect^. — The  common  pigeon,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties,  may  be  kept  in  a  small  hous^  in  s 
manner  similar  to  common  fowls;  but  it  succeeds  better  in 
buildings  somewhat  elevated,  or  in  low  buildings  in  which  the 
place  of  entrance  is  made  in  the  roof;  because  pigeons  fly 
higher  than  any  other  domesticated  birds.  A  very  convenient 
situation  is  a  loft  over  some  other  building,  or  when  there  are 
various  out-buildings,  a  turret  may  be  added  where  it  will  have 
^  good  effi^  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  and  the  interior 
turned  into  a  place  for  pigeons.  All  the  fitting  up  requisite  is 
to  place  nests  against  the  wall ;  these  nests  consist  of  open 
boxesy  about  a  foot  square,  with  the  lower  skie  projecting 
S  or  4  inches  for  the  birds  to  light  upon.  The  best  food 
for  pigeons  is  peas,  but  they  will  eat  oats  and  barley  like  the 
common  fowl.  Where  pigeons  have  not  an  extensive  range,  it  is 
common  to  place  in  the  pigeon-house  a  lump  composed  of  lims 
rubbish,  loam,  salt,  and  other  matters,  for  them  to  peck  at  occa- 
sionally, and  whidi  it  is  found  prevents  them  from  eating  the 
lime  from  chimney  tops,  and  other  parts  of  buildings  which 
they  frequent  In  general,  a  pigeon-house  may  always  be  made 
an  ornamental  object,  whether  it  forms  a  detached  buildh^  or 
an  appoidage  to  other  offices.    As  young  pigeons  are  highly 
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valued  in  the  kitchen  for  pies,  and  ilill-grown  ones  for  substantial, 
savoury>  and  stimulating  food,  a  pigeon-house  is  a  very  desirable 
appendage  td  every  suburban  residence  that  has  land  attached ; 
but,  where  there  is  no  land,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  keep  pigeons,  as 
theymust  necessarily  live  on  our  neighbours. 

The  Avitzry  is  an  enclosure  which  should  alwavs,  if  possible, 
be  of  considerable  exteht,  containing  houses  for  different  kinds 
of  birds.  These  houses  may  be  small  rustic  structures,  each 
with  an  enclosed  court,  and  covered  with  netting  or  wirework, 
to  prevent  the  birds  from  flying  away,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  other  birds  in  a  wild  state.  In  these  small  enclosures 
the  young  are  reared ;  and,  when  full-grown,  they  are  allowed 
during  the  day  to  go  at  large  in  the  aviary  ground.  An  aviary, 
where  there  arc  five  or  six  different  kinds  of  birds  to  be  kept, 
should  never  be  attempted  where  there  is  less  than  an  acre  of 
ground ;  because  few  tnings  disfigure  either  grass  or  plants  so 
much  as  a  superabundance  of  fowls  among  them,  while  the  injury 
to  the  birds  tnemselves,  forwantof  space  tor  exercise,  is  propor- 
tionately great  The  birds  commonly  kept  in  aviaries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  are,  gold  and  silver  pheasants,  par- 
triages,  quails ;  red,  black,  and  wood  groase ;  pigeons,  turtle- 
doves, Muscovy  ducks,  the  Canadian  goose,  the  bustard,  gulls, 
and  curious  varieties  of  the  common  fowl,  such  as  bantams,  &c. 
There  b  however  no  limit  to  the  number  of  species  and  varieties 
of  birds  that  may  be  kept  in  aviaries,  provided  there  are  abundance 
of  space,  and  ample  pecuniary  means.  A  number  of  the  exotic 
birds  require  artificial  heat  in  their  roosting-places  during  the 
winter  season ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  kinds  mentioned 
above  as  commonly  kept  in  aviaries.  The  handsomest  places  of 
this  kind  that  we  know,  near  London,  are  at  Woburn  Abbey  in 
Bedfordshire,  and  at  Cobham  Hall  in  Kent  There  was  for- 
merly a  tolerably  complete  aviary  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
villa,  at  Chiswick;  but  it  has  been  given  up  for  the  last  ten 
years.  The  most  complete  aviary  in  England  for  singing  birds, 
is  at  Knowlesly  Hall,  near  Liverpool. 

The  swan  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  ornaments  to  a  piece  of 
water  of  two  or  three  acres  in  extent ;  and  it  is  useful  in  keeping 
the  surface  of  the  water  free  from  weeds.  Swans  require  very 
little  care  from  man,  except  that  of  feeding  them  during  severe 
weather  in  winter,  and  having  a  small  house  for  the  protection  of 
their  young.  Whenever  there  is  a  considerable  piece  of  water  in 
the  grounds  of  a  residence,  there  may  not  only  be  swans,  but 
ducks  of  diffei'ent  kinds,  curious  geese,  gulls,  and  other  aquatic 
fowls.  The  swans,  as  we  have  above  observed,  are  useful  for 
keeping  the  water  free  from  weeds,  and  the  others  for  keeping  the 
adjoining  grounds  free  from  worms,  slugs,  snails.  He. 

Whoever  intends  to  pay  linich  attention  to  birds,  whether 
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those  adapted  for  the  aviary  or  common  poultry,  will  resort  to 
some  book  or  books  on  the  subject,  as  guides.  One  of  the  most 
recent  on  common  poultry  is  Dickson's  Potdtry^  already  men- 
tioned. Bechstein  on  Singing  Birds  is  a  useful  work,  as  is 
Thompson's  Bird-Fancier.  In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  keeping  of  birds  of  any  kind  is  a  great  source  of  recreation 
and  amusement  to  females  living  in  the  country,  where  there 
is  abundance  of  room ;  but  where  this  is  wanting,  and  the 
birds  have  not  sufficient  range,  however  abundant  the  supply  of 
food  may  be,  the  result  will  only  be  disappointment,  filth,  and 
disease. 

The  Babbitty.  —  Rabbits  may  frequently  be  kept  in  the  ayiary, 
though,  unless  the  extent  of  ground  be  considerable,  they  are 
better  in  an  area  by  themselves.  There  are  two  kinds  of  rabbits 
reared  for  the  market;  one  is  the  common  wild  rabbit,  which  is 
kept  in  warrens,  and  the  stock  taken  by  nets  or  traps,  as  it  is 
wanted  to  be  used  or  sent  to  market;  and  the  other,  the  animal 
in  a  highly  artificial  state,  kept  in  hutches  or  small  boxes,  and 
fattened  like  fowls  for  killing :  the  flesh  of  rabbits  of  the  latter  kind 
cannot  be  considered  as  wholesome ;  and,  leaving  the  treatment 
of  them  to  those  who  advocate  cramming  fowls  and  stall-feeding 
oxen,  we  shall  close  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  subject,  by  re- 
commending the  keeping  of  rabbits,  of  what  are  called  the  wild 
or  common  kind,  in  a  house  with  a  small  yard  attached,  to  serve 
as  a  warren  or  place  of  exercise.  The  house  may  form  one  of 
the  same  range  as  the  poultry-houses ;  and  the  warren  may  either 
be  close  to  the  rabbit-house,  or  at  any  convenient  distance  from 
it,  communicating  with  it  by  a  covered  way.  The  artificial  war- 
ren may  be  50  or  60  feet  square :  if  the  subsoil  be  dry,  the  sur- 
face or  floor  of  the  warren  may  be  sunk  2  or  3  ft,  and  surrounded 
by  a  wall  rising  3  or  4  feet  above  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground ;  but,  if  the  subsoil  be  moist,  then  the  warren  may  be 
made  in  the  form  of  a  raised  ridge,  and  surrounded  by  a  dwarf 
wall,  surmounted  by  an  open  fence.  The  use  of  the  warren  is 
for  the  rabbits  to  take  exercise  in  by  burrowing;  and  bence^ 
when  the  soil  is  not  sufficiently  free  for  this  purpose,  it  ought  to 
be  made  so  by  deep  trenching,  and  by  the  addition  of  sand.  In 
order  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  to  the  warren,  and  also 
to  admit  of  seeing  it  at  pleasure,  it  should  never  be  surrounded 
by  a  high  close  fence ;  but  a  sunk  wall  will  always  be  necessary, 
to  prevent  the  rabbits  from  burrowing  into  the  adjacent  grounds. 
The  rabbits  should  never  be  fed  in  the  warren,  but  always  in  the 
rabbit-house ;  and  this  should  be  done  at  stated  times,  in  order 
that  the  rabbits  may  acquire  the  habit  of  appearing  there  regu- 
larly. See,  on  this  subject,  the  Encydopcedia  ^  Agriculture^ 
2d  ed.,  p.  1073.,  and  the  Quart.  Jour.  ofAgr^  vol.  ix.  p.  SO. 
The  article  referred  to  in  the  latter  work  is  entitled  *\  A  Domestic 
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Rabbit  Warren,"  and  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  perusal  by 
every  one  who  intends  keeping  rabbits. 

Guineapigs  are  amusing  little  animals,  and  may  be  kept  in  a 
small  house  with  a  little  yard  to  run  about  in. 

The  Apiary  is  another  source  of  interest  to  all  who  live  in  the 
country,  and  fortunately  it  may  be  indulged  in  by  the  humblest 
labourer,  no  less  than  by  the  wealthiest  citizen,  provided  there 
are  fields  and  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  containing  flowers. 
A  beehive,  when  there  is  no  room  for  it  any  where  else,  may,  like 
a  pigeon-house,  or  even  a  garden  of  pots,  be  placed  on  the  roof 
of  the  house.    Much  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  written  on  the 
subject  of  bees ;   and  the  kinds  of  hives  are  proportionately  nume- 
rous.    Instead  of  pointing  out  what  we  consider  to  be  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  principal  of  these,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to 
observing  that,  where  little  or  no  attention  can  be  paid  to  the  bees, 
except  perhaps  at  the  swarming  season,  the  common  hive  of  the 
country,  whatever  that  may  be,  for  example  the  straw  hive  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent  generally,  the  trunk  or  pipe  hive 
in  Poland,  and  the  cork  hive  in  Spain  and  the  Canaries,  will  in 
our  opinion  be  found  the  best,  because  every  body  understands 
it ;  but  that,  where  there  is  leisure,  and  a  disposition  to  attend 
to  bee  culture,  Nutt's  hives  are  by  far  the  best  that  have  been 
yet  invented.     It  has  been  a  great  object  with  the  inventors  of 
hives  to  devise  means  for  taking  the  honey  without  killing  the 
bees ;   and  Mr.  Nutt  not  only  effects  this,  but  what  is  of  incom- 
parably more  importance,  he  prevents  young  bees  from  being 
generated,    except    when 
they  are  wanted,  and  con- 
sequently prevents  swarm- 
ing with  all  its  attendant 
troubles.      The   principle 
upon  which  all  Mr.  Nutt's 
improvements  are  founded, 
is   that  of  regulating  the 
temperature  of  the  hives, 
so  that  the  bees  may  breed 
in   one  temperature,  and 
make  their  honey  in   an- 
other.     Under  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  the  queen 
bee  will  not  lay  eggs,  nor 
will  these  eggs  be  hatched ; 
while  the  process  of  col- 
lecting   and     stormg    up 
honey    goes    on    without 
much  reference  to  tempe- 
rature, provided  the  sun  shines.     Nutt's  hive  requires  to  be  placed 
under  some  description  of  cover  or  bee-house.     This  should. 
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io  general,  be  so  contrived 
as  to  leave  free  access  to 
the  hive  behind,  and  hence 
it  can  never  be  placed 
against  a  wall  or  against  a 
house.  It  may  be  in  a  de- 
tached bailding,  consisting 
of  a  rustic  structure  covered 
with  bark;  or  it  may  be 
placed  under  a  roof  open 
on  every  side,  the  props 
being  rustic  pillars,  and 
the  roof  being  covered 
with  thatch,  reeds,  wood- 
man's chips,  spray,  bark, 
heath,  or  similar  materials. 
Fig.  S06.  shows  a  hand- 
some bee-canopy  of  this 
kind,  covering  one  of  Nu tt's 
hives,  which  stands  in  a  re- 
cess in  the  pleasure-ground 

at  Chipstead  Place,  in  Kent.  At  Baysitater,  our  Nutt's  hive  is 
placed  in  the  front  of  a  veranda  (seej%.  307. )»  in  a  line  with  its 
pillars,  and  is  consequently  protected  ffom  perpendicular  rain ; 
but  as  the  excessive  heat  of  summer  is  equally  injurious  with 
rain,  it  is  protected  from  that,  and  from  the  sudden  influence  of 
either  heat  or  cold  in  winter,  by  a  casing  of  broom  and  heath. 
The  back  of  the  hive,  where  the  doors  are,  on  opening  which 
the  bees  may  be  seen  at  work,  is  most  conveniently  examined 
from  the  veranda. 

The  Fishponds,  —  The  custom  of  keeping  fish  in  the  grounds 
of  country  residences  is  much  less  common  now,  than  it  was  in 
the  days  when,  from  the  whole  country  being  Catholic,  fish  was 
essential  as  an  article  of  food  two  days  in  every  week;  and  when 
the  communication  between  the  interior  and  the  sea  was  so  slow, 
as  to  be  unavailable  for  the  transport  of  fish.  Nevertheless, 
fishponds,  wherever  they  can  be  made,  are  not  only  sources  of 
beauty  in  the  landscape,  but  of  interest  and  use  with  reference 
to  the  fish  that  may  be  reared  and  fed  in  them.  In  every  gar- 
den, however  small,  and  even  in  every  green-house  or  conserva- 
tory, there  may  be  a  vase  or  small  basin  fcfr  gold  and  silver  fish. 
These  require  very  little  care,  whether  in  the  house  or  in  the 
open  air,  except,  in  the  latter  case,  breaking  the  ice  in  wintef, 
to  admit  air  when  the  water  is  frozen  over.  Shonld  the  fish, 
however,  be  intended  to  breed,  the  pond  must  be  in  a  warm 
situation,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  so  as  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  water  early  in  the  season ;  and  the  margin  must  be  shallow 
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and  sandy,  as  it  is  only  in  shallow  water  6n  a  sandy  bottom,  or 
on  roots  or  bundles  of  sticks,  that  fish  will  deposit  their  spawn. 
The  carp,  the  tench,  and  the  perch  are  the  most  convenient  fishes 
for  managing  in  artificial  ponds;  and,  throughout  Europe,  they 
are  more  us^  for  this  purpose,  thnn  any  other  kinds.  Of  these, 
the  carp  is  incomparably  the  best,  on  account  of  its  astonishing 
fecundity,  its  large  size,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  grows 
when  well  fed,  notwithstanding  the  great  age  which  it  has  been 
known  to  attain.  To  manage  carp  properly,  three  ponds  are 
requisite ;  one  for  breeding,  another  for  rearing,  and  a  third  for 
feeding.  In  the  spawning  or  breeding  pond,  fulUgroWn  fish 
should  be  put  early  in  spring;  the  season  for  spawning  being  from 
the  latter  end  of  May  till  the  beginning  of  July,  the  time  varying 
according  to  the  warmth  of  the  season.  After  spawning,  the  old 
fish  are  put  back  into  the  feeding^pond,  and  the  young  fry  left  to 
themselves  till  the  spawning  season  approaches  in  the  following 
year.  They  are  then  removed  to  the  nursing- pond,  where  they 
remain  about  two  years,  the  time  varying  according  to  their 

frowth.  Every  season  the  nursing-pond  is  drawn,  and  all  the 
sh  which  are  above  5  in.  in  length,  put  into  the  feeding-pond  i 
whence  the  largest  are  taken  out  as  wanted  for  u$e.  when 
wanted  of  extraordinary  size,  they  may  be  kept  in  stews,  lind  fed 
with  garbage,  boiled  potatoes,  bread,  boiled  rice,  or  any  soft  sub-* 
stance  which  does  not  require  mastication.  Their  natural  food 
consists  of  the  larvse  of  insects,  worms,  and  soft  aqulitic  plants.  Thd 
pond  in  which  the  feeding  fish  are  kept,  should  be  rather  deep,  and 
have  a  soft  marly  or  muddy  bottom,  and  a  warm  exposure ;  the 
water  should  be  soft,  and  this  it  generally  is  on  marly  soils :  when 
carp  are  fed  in  stews,  they  should  be  kept  in  rain  water.  A  carp 
will  usually  attain  the  weight  of  S  lbs.  in  six  years,  find  6  lbs.  in  ten 
years.  The  largest  ever  caught  was  not  quite  20  lbs.  weight 
They  are  in  season  from  October  to  April.  The  whole  business 
of  stocking  ponds,  and  raising  and  fattening  carp,  is  reduced  to 
a  regular  system,  which  is  practised  extensively  in  the  interior  of 
France  and  Germany,  and  more  particularly  of  Prussia.  Bat 
in  suburban  gardens,  it  may  be  tried  with  a  single  pond  ;  taking 
care  to  reduce  the  number  of  fish  by  using  some  of  the  largest 
every  year  in  the  proper  season.  From  300  to  400  carp  to  an 
acre,  is  the  number  allowed  in  the  feeding-^ponds  in  Prussia  ;  but 
in  these  ponds  very  little  food  is  given,  and  hence  the  range 
required  is  the  greater.  The  tench  is  generally  kept  in  the  same 
pond  as  the  carp,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  It  will, 
however,  thrive,  aild  ,even  attain  an  extraordinary  size^  in 
situations,  and  in  stagnant  fetid  water,  where  no  other  fish 
would  live.  The  tench  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  requires  less 
oxygen  than  any  other  fish.  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  excellent  work 
on  the  British  Fishes^  says  that  the  tench  can  breathe  wh«i  the 
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quantity  of  oxygen  is  reduced  to  the  5000th  part  of  the  balk 
of  the  water;  ordinary  river  water  usually  containing  the  100th 
part  of  oxygen.  Hence,  tench  will  thrive  in  deep  muddy 
holes,  where  no  other  fish  could  exist;  though,  in  this  case,  they 
should  be  kept  a  week  or  ten  days  in  clear  water,  before  using 
for  the  table,  in  order  that  the  muddy  taste  may  go  off.  The 
tench  is  covered  with  a  thick  slimy  matter,  which  is  said  to  ha^e 
a  healing  property  for  other  fish,  if  they  rub  themselves  agaiDst 
it  when  they  are  wounded ;  and,  hence,  the  tench  is  vulgarly 
caUed  the  fishes'  physician. 

The  perch  requires  clearer  water  than  either  the  carp  or  the 
tench,  and  will  thrive  in  rivers,  where  the  current  is  not  too  rapid* 
When  kept  in  stews,  there  should  be  a  stream  of  water  constantly 
running  through  these.  The  perch  eats  worms,  flies,  and  young 
fish  of  its  own  kind,  and  also  minnows,  and  small  roach,  dace, 
&c  The  eel  thrives  in  deep,  muddy,  shady  ponds,  where,  how- 
ever, the  water  must  not  be  stagnant.  Eels  attain  the  greatest 
size  in  millponds,  or  in  muddy  rivers,  in  the  soft  banks  of  which 
they  can  bury  themselves  12  or  16  inches  deep,  while  the  stream 
continues  constantly  running  its  course  over  the  mud,  and  where 
they  are  frequently  found,  and  dug  out  or  speared,  in  the  winter. 
In  stews  they  may  be  fed  at  discretion,  with  snails^  frogs,  worms, 
&c ;  and  will  attain  a  large  size,  but  they  are  seldom  kept  in  ponds, 
as  they  destroy  other  fish.  It  is  not  known  to  many  persons 
that  the  eel,  in  the  summer  season,  frequently  quits  the  water 
during  the  night,  and  wanders  among  grass  in  search  of  slogs, 
frogs,  and  worms ;  yet  this  is  the  case,  and  where  there  b  a  mul- 
pond,  or  a  dam  between  two  ponds,  large  eels  may  often  be  seen 
in  a  warm  summer's  evening,  when  the  meadows  are  wet  with 
dew,  making  their  way,  with  an  undulating,  or  wriggling,  though 
not  very  rapid  motion,  through  the  long  grass,  in  search  of  food, 
or  from  one  pond  to  the  other.  The  pike  grows  to  a  large  sice 
in  stews  or  ponds,  where  it  requires  clear  and  hard  water ;  but 
it  is  so  voracious  that  its  keep  is  very  expensive,  as  it  devours  all 
the  other  fish,  and  even  all  the  fry  of  its  own  species  that  come 
within  its  reach.  <<  Eight  pike,"  says  Mr.  Jesse,  ^*  about  5  lbs. 
weight  each,  consumed  nearly  800  gudgeons  in  three  weeks.** 
<*  In  default  of  other  fish,"  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  ^^  pikes  will  seize 
moor-hens,  ducks,  or  indeed  any  animals  of  small  size,  whether 
alive  or  dead."  They  swim  rapidly,  and  dart  at  their  prey  with 
great  fierceness ;  and  from  this,  their  extraordinary  strength  and 
boldness,  and  their  voracity,  they  afford  more  sport  than  most 
other  kinds  of  fish  to  the  angler.  The  roach  and  dace  are 
sometimes  kept  in  ponds,  and  have  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the 
water,  but  their  flesh  is  insipid  and  woolly.  Gudgeons,  and  other 
common  small  fish,  are  usually  found  in  rivers ;  as  are  trout, 
which,  however,  may  be  kept,  and  will  attain  a  lai^  size^  in 
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ponds  which  have  a  hard  rocky  bottom,  clear  water,  and  a 
constant  stream  running  through  them. 

Other  Animals  that  may  be  kept  in  Suburban  Residences.  — 
Those  who  wish  to  add  to  their  sources  of  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment may  keep  land  tortoises,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
have  proposed  to  keep  rabbits,  but  with  a  smaller  exercising 
ground,  and  they  may  feed  them  with  com,  meal,  and  succulent 
vegetables,  and  use  them  as  food ;  or  they  may  keep  them  in  the 
open  garden,  being  fed  with  lettuces,  cabbages,  &c.,  and  allowed  to 
burrow  in  the  soil  during]|winter.  Tortoises,  however,  cannot  be 
kept,  except  in  mild  situations,  not  much  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  for  they  are  very  impatient  of  cold.  The  tree  frog,  which 
feeds  on  flies,  might  be  kept  in  cages,  or  at  liberty,  in  green- 
houses and  vineries ;  either  merely  as  an  ornament,  or  to  de- 
stroy the  flies  and  other  insects :  and  the  large  green  frog  might 
be  kept  in  ponds,  and  fed  for  culinary  purposes,  as  it  is  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  The  edible  snail  (H^lix  pomiltia  L.)  might 
be  kept,  as  it  is  near  Vienna,  in  large  pits  covered  with  boards, 
and  fed  with  cabbage  leaves  and  other  vegetables. 

The  river  crawfish  (^''stacus  fluviatilis)  is  not  very  common 
in  Britain,  but  it  abounds  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  par- 
ticularlv  in  the  marshy  meadows  of  the  Vistula,  near  Warsaw. 
These  fish  are  reckoned  a  great  delicacy  on  the  Continent,  either 
boiled  and  eaten  cold  like  shrimps,  or  put  into  soup.  In  Eng- 
land they  are  found  in  meadows  on  the  margins  of  the  Trent ; 
and  it  might  amuse  a  curious  suburban  resident  desirous  of 
making  experiments,  to  try  to  subject  them  to  cultivation.  The 
medicinal  leech,  which  lives  chiefly  on  the  spawn  of  fish  or  of  frogs, 
might  easily  be  kept  in  small  ponds,  provided  care  were  taken  to 
prevent  it  from  getting  to  the  fishponds ;  during  summer,  the 
leeches  come  out  on  the  grass  in  search  of  snails  and  other  food 
during  night,  and  during  winter  they  go  into  deep  water.  The 
silkworm,  wherever  there  is  a  white  mulberry  tree,  or  abundance 
of  lettuces,  may  be  reared,  and  silk  produced  as  an  amusement. 
The  eggs,  which  may  be  procured  in  Covent  Garden  market  in 
May  and  June,  require  to  be  hatched  in  a  temperature  of  from 
60^  to  80^,  on  dry  shelves,  kept  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  the 
worms  require  to  be  carefully  tended  and  well  fed.  The  silk, 
however,  produced  in  England,  is  of  no  value  but  as  a  curiosity, 
from  its  want  of  tenacity ;  the  thread  only  acquiring  the  neces- 
sary toughness  to  enable  it  to  be  reeled  and  spun  with  a  view  to 
profit,  in  a  hot  and  dry  climate. 

The  Icehouse. —  Ice  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  cellar  with  as  much 
ease  as  coals,  wine,  or  beer.  All  that  is  necessary,  is  to  have  the 
walls  and  roof  of  extra  thickness,  so  as  to  exclude  heat ;  or  to 
have  them  built  double,  or  battened,  and  lathed  and  plastered. 
By  the  last  process,  a  vacuity  is  formed  completely  round  the 
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sides  find  roof  of  the  ice^cbamber ;  and  a  similar  vacoity  shookl 
be  formed  under  the  floor,  communicating  with  a  drain  having  a 
trap,  so  as  to  convey  away  any  water  that  may  collect  froai  the 
thawing  of  the  ice,  without  admitting  fresh  air  by  the  drain* 
This  ^lar  should  either  have  double  doors  placed  2  or  S  feet 
distant  from  each  other;  or,  when  the  ice  is  put  in,  an  ample 
space  should  be  left  between  it  and  the  door,  in  order  to  allow 
room  for  a  large  quantity  of  straw,  to  serve  as  a  nonconducting 
medium  to  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  pass  through  the  chinks 
of  the  door.     In  filling  an  ice-cellar,  the  ice,  having  been  6rst 
collected  and  laid  down  near  it,  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  and 
then  pounded  till  it  becomes  a  powder  composed  of  particles  not 
larger  than  those  of  sand  or  coarse  salt.     It  is  then  carried  into 
the  cellar,  and  laid  up  in  a  heap,  beating  each  layer  as  deposited, 
so  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a  compact  mass,  and  occasionally 
sprinkling  a  little  water  over  it,  in  order  to  consolidate  it.     An 
improved  method  consbts   in  using  water  impregnated   with 
salt,  by  dissolving  10  lbs.  of  common  salt  in  10  gallons  of  cold 
water,  and  pouring  it  on  the  ice  through  a  common  garden 
watering-pot,   every  2  or  3  feet  in  thickness,  as  the  cdlar  b 
filling.     The  ice,  in  cellars  filled  in  this  manner,  will  be  found 
when  opened  in  summer,  to  consbt  of  one  solid  mass  of  ice, 
which  cannot    be  broken  witliout  the  pickaxe.      It  will  keep 
much  longer  without  thawing  in  the  cellar,  and  also  much  longer 
when  exposed  to  the  open  air ;  because  salt  water,  and  conse- 
quently salted  ice,  has  a  much  less  capacity  for  heat  than  fresh 
water  or  fresh  ice.     Thb  mode  of  keeping  ice  was  first  adopted 
by  Mr.  James  Young,  gardener  at  Willford  House,  Nottingham- 
shire.    He  was  induced  to  try  it,  because  the  icehouse  there  was 
placed  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  the  sun  shining  on  it  from 
rising  to  setting.     Before  the  use  of  salt,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  keep  the  ice  above  a  ^ear ;  but,  afterwards,  it  was  kept  three 
years,  and  the  last  of  it  was  found  to  be  as  good  as  the  first. 
(See  Gardener* $  Magazine j  vol.  iiL  p.  1S8.) 

The  cool  temperature  by  which  the  ice  must  be  surrounded, 
to  make  it  keep,  has  su^;ested  the  idea  of  forming  niches  or 
shelves  within  the  icehouse,  or  in  the  passage  leading  to  it,  for 
keeping  articles  cool  in  the  summer  season.  Thb  has  been  tried 
with  great  success  in  the  case  of  common  icehouses ;  and  it  would 
in  all  probability  succeed  in  the  case  of  ice>cellars,  though  the 
difficulty  in  this  last  case  would  perhaps  be  increased  from  the 
want  of  ventilation.  We  have  already,  in  this  woric,  expreal^  our 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have  the  place  for 
keeping  the  ice  connected  with  the  dwelling-house,  either  as  a  cel- 
lar under  the  living-rooms,  or  as  a  cellar  under  some  of  tlie  out- 
door offices,  and  to  place  it  under  the  care  of  the  butler,  than  to 
form  it  in  the  park  or  pleasure-grounds,  and  place  it  under  the 
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care  of  the  gardener.  However,  as  tbe  common  prejudice  is  in 
favour  of  icehouses  built  in  the  usual  manner  in  the  open 
grounds,  we  shall  here  describe  one  of  these  formed  according  to 
the  best  principles. 

Oui-qf'door  Icehouses.  —  Where  the  soil  is  wet,  and  does  not 
admit  of  underground  drainage,  the  icehouse  may  be  constructed 
above  the  natural  surface,  and  afterwards  surrounded  and  covered 
with  a  mound  of  earth ;  it  being  farther  protected  from  the  heat 
by  trees  or  shrubs,  or  what  is  perhaps  preferable  to  either,  by 
a  covering  of  giant  ivy.  The  common  form  of  outdoor  icehouses 
is  an  inverted  cone,  and  the  supposed  advantage  of  this  form  is, 
that  as  part  of  the  ice  thaws,  the  remainder  slides  down  the  sides 
of  the  cone,  and  still  keeps  in  one  compact  body.  This  is  no  doubt 
true;  but  the  advantage  by  no  means  compensates  for  the  difficulty 
of  constructing  an  icehouse  in  the  conical  form.  A  plain  square 
room,  with  double  side  walls,  say  a  foot  apart,  a  double  arch 
over,  and  a  double  floor  under,  which  can  be  built  with  the  same 
ease  as  any  common  cellar,  will,  all  other  circumstances  being 
alike  favourable,  keep  the  ice  as  long  as  any  conical  form  whatever. 
Where  there  is  a  doubt  of  being  able  to  exclude  the  heat,  treble 
walls,  roof,  and  floor  mav  be  resorted  to ;  and  the  entrance, 
which  shpuld  always  be  three  or  four  yards  in  length,  instead  of 
being  straight,  ipay  be  made  crooked,  with  a  door  at  each  turn. 
The  space  between  at  le^st  (wo  of  die  doors  should  always  be 
filled  wi|.b  straw ;  and,  to  render  the  removal  of  this  straw  easy, 
when  there  was  occasion  \o  pass  from  the  outer  door  to  the  ice,  it 
might  be  put  into  two  or  more  canvass  bags,  like  immense 
cushions,  which  might  be  hooked  to  the  ceiling  and  the  sides,  so 
as  to  close  up  every  Uiferstice.  The  space  between  the  second 
and  third  doors  may  be  widened,  and  fitted  up  with  shelves  for 
holding  articles  which  require  to  be  kept  cool,  but  not  to  the 
same  degree  as  if  they  were  placed  in  the  icehouse.  JFlg.  308.  is 
a  section,  and  /!g.  309.  a  ground  plan,  of  an  icehouse  on  the 
inverted  cone  principle,  but  of  an  improved  construction.  This 
form,  as  usually  employed  in  English  country  seats,  frequently  faiU 
in  keeping  the  ice,  firom  not  having  double  walls  and  double  or 
treble  doors,  or  from  imperfect  drfupage ;  but  the  plan  now  sub- 
mitt^  is  free  from  these  defects,  and  will  keep  ice  throughout 
the  year  in  any  climate,  if  covered  with  a  sufficient  thickness  of 
earth  or  straw.  In  this  design,  a  is  the  well  or  cellar  for  tbe  ice ; 
i,  a  drain  from  its  bottom,  for  carrying  off  such  water  as  may  be 
produced  by  the  graduaJ  thawinff  of  the  ice;  c,  a  trap  in  this 
drain  to  prevent  the  external  air  uom  communicating  with  that 
of  the  icehouse ;  and  d^  a  leaden  pipe  from  this  trap,  connected 
with  a  sm^ll  pump  a(  e.  The  object  of  this  pump  is  to  allow  of 
making  use,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  of  the  ver^  cold  water 
produ^  by  the  thawing  of  the  ice,  either  for  coolmg  wines  or 
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water;  and  in  order  that 
there  may  always  be  a 
considerable  quantity  of 
the  water  produced  by  the 
melted  ice  in  the  trap,  it 
may  be  made  of  conside- 
rable size,  so  as  to  serve  as 
a  reservoir  or  well.  This 
water  would  be  very  nearly 
as  cold  as  the  ice,  and 
might  be  used  for  all  the 
same  pur{>oses;  while  it 
309 


-T' 


would  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  obtainable  immediately, 
whenever  it  was  wanted,  and  with  very  Uttle  trouble.     There  are 
five  doors  to  this  icehouse,  at  f^  g^  A,  f ,  and  k  ;  and  a  vacni^ 
(/),   one    foot  wide,   between  the  «two  walls  surrounding  the 
cellar,  and  covering  the  inner  divbion  of  the  passage  (m).      This 
passage  may  be  fitted  up  with  shelves,  as  a  place  for  keeping 
vegetables  and  various  other  articles  of  food  (raw  or  cooked) 
fresh  during  summer.      The  cone  containing  the  ice   beings 
sifpposed  to  be  under  ground,  the  natural  level  of  the  sur&ce  is 
shown  at  71  n ;  and  the  whole  superstructure  may  be  covered, 
in  Britain,   to  the  depth  o^  2  or  8  feet  with    earth,   planted 
with  ivy  and  surrounded  with  trees.     In  warmer  climates  the 
depth  of  earth  ought  to  be  increased  to  8  or  10  feet.     The 
size  of  the  well  ought  also  to  be  enlarged,  and  there  might  be 
even  a  third  vacuity  round  it     The  space  between  the  doors 
i  and  k  should  be  filled  up  by  a  barley-straw  cushion,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  have  similar  cushions  against  the  doors  g  and 
A,  at  least  during  summer.    The  two  recesses,  o  and  j9,  are  here 
shown  only  2  ft.  in  depth ;  but,  by  making  the  walls  behind 
them  of  brick,  that  depth  may  be  increased  at  pleasure.     It  may 
also  be  observed,  that,  in  situations  where  brick  is  dieiqper  than 
stone,  all  the  walls  in  this  design  may  be  built  hollow ;  and  that 
the  side  walls  of  the  ice-well  need  not  be  more  than  the  width  of 
a  brick  in  thickness,  the  one  wall  being  tied  into  the  other.     It 
may  be  further  observed,  that,  if  it  should  be  inconvenient  to 
cover  the  building  with  earth,  a  covering  of  straw  or  reeds,  or 
even  planting  ivy  against  the  outside  walls,  and  surroaoding  the 
whole  with  a  few  trees,  will  be  equally  efficient  in  keeping  oat  the 
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heat  If  trees  cannot  be  planted,  on  account  of  the  soil,  or  of 
shuttmg  out  any  view,  a  slight  roof  elevated  on  props  of  any  sort 
will  have  the  same  effect.  One  of  the  most  effective  icehouses 
that  we  have  ever  seen,  was  sheltered  in  this  manner  by  a 
wire  trellis,  covered  with  Ayrshire  roses,  honeysuckles,  clematis, 
and  Virginian  creeper.  Icehouses,  we  are  persuaded,  would 
become  much  more  general,  were  country  gentlemen  fully  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  they  might  be  built  square  just  as  well  as  round ; 
and  would  be,  at  less  expense,  as  effective  above  the  surface  as 
under  it.  A  square  icehouse  above  ground,  or  sunk  3  ft.  into 
it,  may  have  treble  hollow  floors  formed  of  bricks  on  edge, 
covered  with  foot-tiles  or  flagstones;  and  its  side  walls  may  be 
treble  also,  and  built  of  bricks  on  edge,  To  form  the  roof,  a 
9-inch  semicircular  arch  may  be  first  thrown  on  these  walls, 
and  over  this  arch  three  vacuitiies  built  of  bricks  on  edge  and 
tiles:  there  may  be  five  doors,  as  in^.  S09.;  and  the  whole 
may  be  covered  with  a  cone  of  earth  or  thatch  4  ft.  thick,  and 
clothed  with  giant  ivy.  In  fact,  by  the  use  of  framework,  or 
a  stratum  of  loose  stones  to  keep  the  ice  from  the  ground  and  to 
allow  the  water  produced  by  its  thawing  to  drain  away  fi*om  it, 
and  abundance  of  thatch,  ice  may  be  kept  above  ground  just  as 
easily  as  potatoes. 


Sect.  III.      The  Scenery  of  a  Suburban  Residence. 

Every  place  may  be  considered  as  producing  three  leading  im- 
pressions on  the  mind  of  a  stranger :  that  called  forth  by  the 
entrance  lodge,  gates,  and  the  portion  of  the  approach  which  is 
seen  through  the  latter;  that  which  is  produced  by  the  first  good 
view  of  the  house,  obtained  fi*om  the  approach  road ;  and  that 
which  is  obtained  from  the  drawingroom  windows,  after  entering 
the  house.  There  are  many  houses  in  romantic  or  other  extra- 
ordinary situations,  to  which  these  remarks  may  not  be  strictly 
applicable ;  but  that  they  are  so  to  all  country  houses  in  com- 
paratively flat  or  tame  countries,  we  think  few  persons  of  ob- 
servation will  doubt  In  this  section,  therefore,  we  shall  submit 
a  few  supplementary  observations  on  each  of  these  points,  conl- 
mencing  with  the  entrance  lodge  and  gates. 

The  Entrance  Lodge  and  Gates.  —  Good  sense  dictates  that 
the  architecture  of  the  entrance  lodge  and  gates  should  be  in 
harmony  with  that  of  the  house ;  and  hence,  if  the  dwelling- 
house  and  offices  have  any  marked  character  of  the  Roman, 
Italian,  Gothic,  or  other  styles,  the  same  ought  also  to  be  ob- 
vious in  the  lodge.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  architecture  of  the 
house  and  offices  be  mixed,  or  anomalous,  so  may  be  that  of 
the  lodge ;  or  the  lodge  may  be  wholly  in  any  one  of  the  styles 
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which  is  mixed  up  with  the  others  in  the  mansion.  That  in 
every  case  the  lodge  ought  to  be  in  an  humbler  style  of  design 
than  the  more  important  buildings  of  the  place,  is  sufficiently 
obvious  from  its  more  humble  use.  Independently  altogether  of 
style,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  magnitude  and  seeming 
importance  of  the  lodge  be  not  such  as  to  raise  false  expectations 
of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  house ;  at  the  same 
time,  no  lodge  whatever  ought  to  be  so  small  as  to  raise  doubts 
in  the  spectator  of  its  being  a  comfortable  habitation  for  a  human 
being.  This  idea  ought  to  be  borne  constantly  in  mind,  as  well 
as  those  which  respect  style ;  for  few  things  connected  with  an 
elegant  country  residence  are  more  offensive  to  a  humane  mind, 
than  to  see  boxes  set  down  as  lodges,  not  more,  perhaps,  than 
10ft.  or  12ft.  square,  with  rooms  not  above  7  ft.  high  in  the  clear. 
When  this  is  the  case,  and  the  occupant  has  children,  he  is 
sometimes  obliged  to  live  with  half  his  family  in  a  box  on  one 
side  of  the  gate,  and  to  send  the  other  half  to  sleep  in  a  box  on 
the  other  side. 

Gates.  Whethel*  a  gate  ought  to  be  of  openwork  that  may 
be  seen  through,  or  of  close  boards  so  as'to  obstruct  the  view, 
is  a  question  that  has  reference  chiefly  to  places  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  towns.  In  all  country  residences,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  gates  being  open ;  and  there  is  an  advantage  to 
the  public  in  their  being  so,  as  it  enables  the  passing  stranger 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  place,  and  also  tends  to  ornament 
the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  to  us,  that 
the  gates  of  most  small  places  near  towns  ought  to  be  dose ; 
because  one  great  object  of  every  country  residence  is  privacy, 
and,  in  a  small  place,  without  close  gates,  privacy  is  impossible. 
At  the  same  time,  in  residences  near  towns,  where  the  house 
forms  part  of  a  street  or  row,  and  where  the  entrance  door  is 
only  a  few  yards  from  the  road,  an  open  gate  allows  the  servants 
to  see  any  person  who  may  ring,  either  from  the  entrance  door 
or  the  kitchen  window ;  and  thus  enables  them  to  avoid  losing 
their  time  by  going  to  open  the  gate  for  beggars  and  other 
intruders.  In  similar  situations,  it  is  often  convenient,  when 
there  are  close  gates,  to  have  a  small  grating,  with  a  slide 
within,  in  order  to  permit  the  servant  to  speak  to  any  person 
calling  at  the  gate  before  opening  it  A  door  is  also  sometimes 
made  in  the  carriage  gate,  to  &cilitate  the  ingress  and  egress 
of  persons  without  opening  the  entire  gate.  Close  gates  may, 
also,  be  sometimes  desirable  in  point  of  effect,  even  where  they 
are  not  required  to  insure  privacy.  Wherever  there  is  any  very 
striking  object  within  the  grounds,  which  can  be  seen  from  the 
entrance  gate  to  better  advantage  than  it  can  be  from  any  other 
situation,  then  we  should  say  that  a  close  gate  was  desirable ;  in 
order  that  the  effect  of  the    object  alluded  to  might  not  be 
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marred  to  a  stranger,  by  his  seeing  it  imperfectly  before  he 
entered  the  grounds ;  and  thus  getting  his  first  impression  of  it 
disfigured  by  the  bars  of  the  open  gate.  At  Blenheim,  a  more 
striking  view  of  the  lake  and  bridge  than  is  to  be  obtained  in 
any  other  part  of  the  grounds,  bursts  upon  the  eye  of  the 
stranger,  when  the  close  gates  at  Woodstock  are  thrown  open ; 
but  if  open  bars  were  substituted  for  these  heavy  doors,  the 
spectator  would  see  the  lake  and  bridge  first  through  them, 
and  the  striking  effect,  which  now  produces  a  strong  emotion  of 
admiration  anaastonishment,  would  be  frittered  away. 

The  style  of  the  entrance  gates  ought  to  be  as  much  attended 
to  as  that  of  the  lodge.  They  ought  neither  to  be  so  plain  as 
to  resemble  common  field  gates,  nor  so  covered  with  ornament  as 
to  be  disproportionate  to  the  style  of  the  house.  Whatever 
style  is  employed  in  the  house  and  lodge,  the  lines,  forms,  and 


BtUremee  Lodge,  at  Ckequen^  BueUrngkamtMre. 

ornaments  of  that  style  ought  alone  to  be  employed  in  the  gates. 
In  the  case  of  houses  in  the  Elizabethan,  or  in  the  Gothic  style, 
this  would  give  rise  to  many  rich  and  beautiful  designs ;  very 
different,  indeed,  from  those  cast  and  wrought  iron  patterns  manu- 
factured by  wholesale,  and  set  up  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
the  style  of  the  lodge  or  house  to  which  they  belong ;  but  which, 
from  their  cheapness,  are  now  so  very  generally  adopted  by 
country  gentlemen.  The  sight  of  these  gates,  at  the  entrance  to 
a  place,  forbids  all  idea  of  taste  pervading  the  interior  of  the 
grounds.  The  great  point  for  an  artist  or  an  amateur  to  bear 
in  mind  is,  the  difference  between  a  gate  which  is  merely  to 
serve  as  the  movable  part  of  a  fence,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
persons  and  things  to  pass  from  one  side  of  the  fence  to  the  other, 
and  a  gate  which  is  to  serve  as  a  portal  to  a  human  residence. 
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The  humblest  cottage,  if  this  idea  were  borae  in  mind,  woald 
be  approached  through  a  gate  superior  in  style  of  design  to  the 
gate  or  door  into  the  adjoining  field ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  inferior  to  the  gate  of  a  farm-house.  We  shall  now 
give  two  or  three  designs  for  entrance  lodges  and  gates,  referring 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  wish  to  know  more  on  the  subject 
to  our  Encydopadia  of  Cottage^  Farm^  and  Villa  Architedure^ 
p.  997.  to  p.  1006. 

Fig,  810.  is  a  lodge  in  die  old  English  manner,  designed  by 
E.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  and  executed  at  Qhequers,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Frankland  RusseU,  Bart.  The 
walls  are  composed  of  stone  and  flints,  both  found  on  the  spot, 
the  materials  being  placed  alternately,  so  as  form  a  chequered 
surface,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  die  place.  The  roof  is 
thatched  with  Kyanised  straw. 


Fig.  Sll.  is  the  elevation,  and  Jig,  314.  the  plan,  (both  to  a 

^x^^V^      scale  of  1-1 4th  of  an  — '■ 

^si    }  K^   inch  to  a  foot,)  of  a 
Gothic  entrance  lodge 

of  the  smallest   size,  w  w  ^ 

by  Edward  Brigden,        '  ^  ^^^^ 

Esq.,  Architect,  Bristol.    The  ground  plan  consists 
of  a  livmg-room   {J^,  314.  a),  with  a  large  recess 
{b)  next  the  road.      The  entrance  is  through  the 
porch  Cj  and  d  is  intended  for  a  scullery ;  e  shows  a 
staircase  leading  to  an  octagonal  bedroom  over  the 
whole.    The  most  appropriate  material,  says  Mr. 
31^        Brigden,  <^  for  the  walls  of  this  cottage,  would  be  flint 
or  ragstone ;  the  latter  laid  in  random  courses,  and  neatly  tuck- 
pointed,  has  a  very  good  efiect     The  dressiims  might  be  of 
Yorkshire  stone,  or  any   other  which  would  harmonise  with 
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the  colour  of  the  wall. 
The  same  stone  might  be 
used  for  the  gate  piers; 
or,  if  magnesian  limestone 
could  be  obtained  in  suffi- 
ciently large  blocks,  it 
would  answer  the  purpose 
well  (it  being  properly 
polished).  The  form  of 
these  piers  may  be  as 
shown  in  Jb.  312.  The 
roof  of  the  lodge  may  be 
covered  w^ith  slate,  or  with 
stone  tiles.  The  flues 
should  be  conveyed  to  the 
centre  of  the  building;  and  the  chimney  stacks,  which  are 
ornamental,  may  be  of  Austin's  artificial  stone.  Fig.  313.  on  a 
larger  scale,  shows  the  eaves-boards  which  may  be  made  of  deal." 
Fig.  315.  is  the  elevation,  and^.  316.  the  ground  plan,  of  an 
old  English  cottage,  formed  of  wooden  framing,  raised  on  a 


cyclopian  substructure.     This  cottage  was  designed  by  William 
Wells,  Esq.,  and  is  erected  on  his  estate  of  Kedleal^  in  Kent. 

3  A  3 
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The  cyclopian  walls  are 
*^  formed  of  irregular  blocks 
of  sandstone,  without  the 
slightest  indication  of  hori- 
zontal or  vertical  courses. 
The  effect,  as  contrasted 
with  the  numerous  straight 
perpendicular  lines  formed 
by  the  studwork  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls,  and  with 
the  horizontal  lines  of  the 
roof,  is  exceedingly  good. 
The  studwork  is  filled  in 
with  brickwork  plastered 
over;  the  smoothness  and 
finished  appearance  of  which, 
as  contrasted  with  the  rude- 
ness of  the  cyclopian  part, 
is  forcible,  and  at  the  same 
time  pleasing.  A  great  beauty 
in  this  cottage  results  from  the  horizontal  division  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  roof,  which  projects  slightly  over  the  lower  part. 
The  chimney  top  is  massive  and  origmal.  The  whole  was  ex- 
ecuted by  local  carpenters  and  masons,  from  the  sketches  of 
Mr.  Wells,  out  of  the  timber  and  stone  produced  by  the  estate. 
The  plan  {Jig.  816.)  shows  a  porch  (a),  kitchen  (i),  parlour  (c), 
light  closet  (c{),  pantry  (^),  and  a  staircase  (y*)  to  two  good  bed- 
rooms above,  and  to  a  cellar  under  the  parlour  below;  also  an  open 
shed  [g)  for  fuel :  i  is  a  water-closet  for  men,  and  h  one  for  women 
and  children."  The  oven  in  the  kitchen  is  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  of  its  being  heated  with  faggots.  The  roof  of  the  lodge  is 
covered  with  pantiles ;  but  in  America,  or  any  country  where 
wood  is  cheap,  it  is,  from  its  high  pitch,  particularly  well  adapted 
for  shingles.  Where  stone  is  not  plentifiil,  the  lower  part  of  the 
walls  may  be  of  brick  or  mud,  on  a  foundation  of  masonry. 

Fig,  317*  is  an  elevation  of  what  might  form  a  very  suitable 
lodge  for  a  thatched  villa,  perhaps 
of  such  a  style  and  mfignitude  as 
that  shown  in  the  design,^.  SI 8., 
by  Mr.  Lamb.  We  do  not  give 
tne  ground  plan  of  either,  the 
object  being  simply  to  show  that 
where  the  villa  is  not  in  a  very  high 
style  of  art,  or  on  a  large  scale, 
the  lodge  is  not  to  bear  the 
same  relation  to  it,  that  it  would 
do  to  a  mansion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  ought  to  be 
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much  less  difference  between  them.     In  such  a  case,  while  the 
proprietor  lived  on  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  estate,  in  such 
a  cottage  as  is  shown  in  Jig.  318.,  the  superintendent  might  live 
at  the   farm-yard,  or    at  the 
entrance  to  the  private  road, 
in  such  a  cottage  as  is  shown 
in^.  317. 

Fig.  319.  is  a  design  for  an 
entrance  lodge  to  a  villa, 
where  the  house  is  in  a  some- 
what higher  style  of  architec- 
ti^re.  This  design,  the  preced- 
ing one,  and  the  three  following 

ones,  are  reduced  from  Robinson's  Sural  Architecture^  published 
in  1829,  a  work  which  has  materially  contributed  to  improve 
the  taste  of  the  country. 


Fig.  320.  is  a  design  for  a  gate  lodge  in  a  simpler  style,  but 
very  well  adapted  for  its  purpose. 

3  A  4 
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Fig.  321.  is  a  gate  lodge  in  the  Swiss  style,  which,  in  a  hilly 
situation,  backed  by  a  hanging  grove  of  larch  trees,  would  have 
a  powerful  and  charac*  _  ««« 

teristic  effect 

Fig.  322.  is  a  design 
for  a  gate  ledge  in  the 
Italian  style.  By  con- 
trasting this  design  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  with^.  325. 
by  Mr.  Lamb,  both  ar- 
chitects of  taste,  it  will  be 
seen  that  massiveness  is  a 
leading  feature  in  Italian  lodges. 

The  first  two  of  the  following  designs  in  the  Italian  style  are 
from  Hunt's  Picturesque  Domestic  Architecture ;  a  work  which 
displays  great  taste  in  the 
elevations,   but    not  suffi- 
cient attention  to  comfort 
and  accommodation  in  the 

f  round  plans.     These  we 
ave  altered  in  the  follow- 
ing figures,  to  supply  what  , 
we  thought  was  wanting  in 
the  originals. 

Fig.  323.  shows  the  plan 
and  elevation  of  what  would 
form  a  very  handsome  gate 
lodge,  and  serve  at  the  same 
time  as  a  gardener's  house. 
The  porch  is  seen  at  b;  c 
and  e  show  an  open  gal- 
lery or  veranda,  embracing 
three  sides  of  a  schoolroom, 
which  is  entered  at  d^  and 
adjoining  which  there  is  the 
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closet  f.     The  kitchen  and 
back  kitchen  are  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  house,  and  re- 
quire no  explanation ;  g  and 
h  ai:e  the  two  principal  bed- 
rooms;   f   is  an   opeh  gal- 
lery ;  and  k  a  water-closet.     ; 
Fig.  324*.  is  a  gate  lodge,  "^ 
the  upper  part  of  which  forms  <4 
a  prospect  tower.    The  gate  ' 
and  approach  road  are  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  sleeping-rooms  to  be 
over  the  arch  (under  which 
there  is  a  seat),  and  in  the 
lower  tower.     Such  a  lodge 
is  perhaps  suitable  for  an  entrance  gate  on  an  eminence,  where 
it  may  be  seen  from  a  great  part  of  the  surrounding  country. 

-  .  325 


*■* 


W 


Figs.  325.  and  326.  form  a  design  for  an  entrance  lodge 
in  the  Italian  style,  by  Mr.  Lamb.  The  ground  plan 
{Jig.  326.)  contains  a  porch 
(a),  a  living-room  (6,)  a  sleep- 
ing-room (c),  back  kitchen 
(d),  cellar  for  fuel,  lumber, 
&c.  {e\  and  store  closet  and 
pantry  {/)  Behind,  or  at 
one  side,  there  is  supposed 
to  be  a  sunk  area,  enclosed 
by  a  dwarf  wall,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  lodges  at  Hyde 
Park;  and  in  this  area  are 
contained  several  necessary 
appendages,  and  a  door  to  the  Ij 
cellars  under  the  house. 


326 
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Figs.  327.  and  828.  are  the  ground  plan  and  elevation  of  a  gate 
lodge  in  the  Italian  style,  by  Mr.  Brigden.  The  plan  (^.  328.) 
shows  a  porch  (a), 
living-room  (6),  bed- 
room (c),  wash-house 
(rf),  water-closet  (^), 
and  staircase,  which 
leads  to  a  room  in  the 
tower  (/).  This  de- 
sign may  be  executed 
in  brick  and  stuccoed, 
or  in  freestone.  The 
roof,  being  of  a 
low  pitch,  should  be 
slated;  and  the  floors 
should  be  boarded, 
the  sleepers  being  of 
oak,  or  of  fir  Kyan- 
ised. 

Fig.  330.  is  a  design  for  a  lodge  in  the  Grecian  style,  by  Mr. 
Lamb.     It  is  intended  for  the  very  handsome  Grecian  villa  of 


328 
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which    Jtg.    329.  330 

is    an    elevation;  _.    -'    -^^  -" 

(the  ground  plan,  £^^^    ^^--^^^\5^l^;i 

and   other    parti-  _..        ""  ~         ^r 

culars  relating  to 
which,  will  be 
found  in  the  Arch, 
Mag.^  vol.  v.,  for 
]  838 ;)  and  which 
is  given  here  to 
show  in  a  palpa- 
ble way  how  the 
style  and  manner 
of  the  lodge  ought  to  correspond  with  those  of*  the  mansion. 

The  Approach  from  the  lodge  to  the  entrance  front  should  dis- 
play the  features  of  the  grounds  through  which  it  passes,  to  the 
greatest  advantage ;  or,  if  there  be  no  striking  feature  worth 
looking  at  between  the  entrance  and  the  house,  the  road  ought 
to  pass  through  a  dense  wood,  or  a  grove.'  When  it  passes 
through  open  park-like  scenery,  trees  should  be  sprinkled  along 
it,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  kind  of  running  foregroani^ 
both  to  what  is  before,  and  to  what  is  on  each  side. 

The  first  view  of  the  entrance  front  should,  in  general,  be  at 
an  oblique  angle,  in  order  that  two  sides  of  the  building  may 
be  seen  at  once ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  so  much  of  two  sides  may 
be  visible,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  building  is  a  solid  mass, 
and  not  a  mere  screen  wall.  Where  the  approach  is  a  straight 
avenue,  advancing  to  the  entrance  front  at  right  an^es  with  it,  a 
view  showing  two  sides  of  the  house  cannot  be  obtained ;  and  the 
building  must  in  that  case  depend,  for  the  effect  it  produces,  on 
the  height  or  breadth  of  its  elevation,  and  on  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  with  or  without  open  porticoes,  projecting  towers,  or 
wings.  There  is  no  fixed  distance,  at  which  it  is  more  desirable 
than  at  any  other,  to  see  the  entrance  front ;  but  there  is  one 
fixed  circumstance  which  especially  requires  the  attention  of  the 
artist  in  laying  out  and  planting  the  approach.  This  is,  that  the 
first  view  of  the  entrance  front  of  the  house  which  is  obtained 
within  the  grounds  ought  to  show  it  as  the  leading  feature  of  the 
landscape,  and  to  be,  m  fact,  the  best  view  of  the  entrance  front 
that  can  be  any  where  obtained.  Before  entering  the  lodge  gates, 
if  the  house  be  seen  at  all,  it  has  no  right  to  appear  otherwise 
than  as  a  feature  among  other  features  of  the  general  scenery  of 
the  country ;  but,  within  the  lodge,  the  house  is  the  main  object 
of  attraction,  to  which  every  thing  else  ought  to  be  kept  sub- 
ordinate. 

The  View  from  the  Drawingroom  Front.  —  Having  entered  the 
house,  and  been  shown  into  the  drawingroom,  the  next  grand 
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impression  made  on  the  stranger  ought  to  be  by  the  view  which 
he  sees  from  its  windows.  Tnis  should  be  the  most  striking  and 
the  most  beautiful  view  or  prospect  which  the  place  affords.  In 
order  to  be  striking,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  any  views  obtained  between  the  lodge  and  the 
entrance  front.  The  beauty  which  it  exhibits  may  be  of  different 
kinds :  it  may  be  grand  from  the  extent  of  prospect ;  bold  and 
abrupt  from  the  strong  contrast  and  irregularity  of  its  outlines ; 
or  it  may  be  simply  beautiful  as  a  home  view,  from  the  undula- 
tions of  its  surface,  the  smoothness  of  its  green  turf,  and  the 
luxuriance  of  its  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon modes  of  producing  a  striking  view  from  the  drawingroom 
windows  of  a  house  in  a  flat  country  is,  by  having  the  living-room 
floor  of  the  house  on  a  level  of  10  or  12  feet  above  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ground;  and  byascendingto  this  level  on  the  entrance 
front,  not  rapidly  by  a  ramp  or  by  steps,  but  gradually  and  insensi- 
bly by  artificially  raising  the  general  surface,  so  as  to  give  the  house, 
on  the  entrance  front,  the  appearance  of  standing  on  a  natural 
knoll;  and  to  prevent  the  stranger  from  suspecting  that  the 
ground  on  the  lawn  front,  is  not  on  the  same  level  as  that  on  the 
entrance  front  When  he  reaches  the  drawingroom,  therefore, 
and  looks  down  on  the  lawn,  the  effect  of  the  scenery  is  greatly 
heightened,  by  the  commanding  situation  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self so  unexpectedly  placed. 

As  circumstances  which  seldom  fail  of  producing  beauty  in  the 
view,  we  may  mention  extreme  smoothness  and  high  polish  in  the 
lawn,  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  being  allowed  to  recline 
on  the  ground,  which  shows  that  no  cattle  are  introduced  there ; 
extent  in  every  direction,  but  more  particularly  in  the  front,  which 
prevents  the  ioea  occurring  of  confinement  and  limited  property; 
irregularity  in  the  boundary  to  the  lawn,  produced  by  scattered 
trees  and  bushes,  creating  variety  and  intricacy,  which  detain 
the  eye  and  excite  the  imagination;  and  an  architectural  foreground, 
immediately  below  the  windows  of  the  house,  which  serves  to 
connect  and  harmonise  it  with  the  grounds.  We  do  not  here 
mention  the  flower-garden,  which  is  oflen  placed  on  the  lawn 
front  of  the  house,  b^use  it  may  be  sometimes  desirable  to  have 
one  in  that  situation  and  sometimes  not;  but  the  above  requisites 
can  seldom  be  dispensed  with. 

One  of  the  most  common  faults  in  the  view  from  the  drawing- 
room  front  of  the  house  is,  want  of  breadth  in  the  foreground. 
This  commonly  arises  from  too  many  objects  being  placed  there ; 
from  these  being  too  uniformly  distributed  over  the  whole; 
or  from  a  clump,  a  walk,  a  pond,  a  tree,  or  some  other 
object  being  placed  exactly  in  the  middle.  A  second  fault,  very 
commonly  met  with  is,  want  of  proportion  between  the  fore- 
ground  and  the  distance.     Perhaps  the  foreground  may  be 
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covered  immediately  in  front  of  the  windows  with  beds  of  flowers 
or  ofshrubsy  which  may  occupy  too  large  a  space,  or  which  may 
have  grown  so  high  as  to  shut  out  great  part  of  the  middle  distance ; 
or,  in  contradistinction  to  this,  there  may  be  no  efiiective  object  in 
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the  foreground  at  all,  when  of  course  it  will  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  large  proportion  of  the  view  occupied  by  the  distant  scenery. 

By  effective  object  we  mean  the  architectural  appendages  of 
the  house,  flower-beds,  shrubs,  or  any  other  objects  which  rise 
up  from  the  surface,  and  produce  shade ;  which,  as  every  one 
who  has  ever  drawn  a  landscape  on  paper  knows,  is  essentially 
necessary  to  a  foreground ;  and  hence,  when  artists  have  nothing 
in  nature  which  they  can  copy  into  the  foreground,  they  intro- 
duce the  shadows  of  supposed  clouds,  or  other  objects,  or  human 
figures  or  animals,  as  in  the  view  shown  in^.  331. :  which  view, 
without  the  horsemen  and  their  dogs,  would  be  nothing;  while 
with  them  it  is  an  absurdity,  as  the  walk  in  the  foreground,  on 
which  the  horsemen  are,  is  that  on  the  lawn  front  of  Wimbledon 
House,  and  is  never  used  but  for  foot  passengers*  In  fig.  332., 
which  is  a  view  from  the  entrance  portico  of  the  mansion  at 
Kenwood,  by  £.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  the  figures  are  introduced  with 
more  propriety ;  though  even  they  attract  rather  too  much  at- 
tention from  the  noble  oak  trees  in  the  back  ground. 

A  third  fault,  and  one  almost  as  common  as  the  two  that  have 
been  mentioned,  is,  want  of  harmony  between  the  foreground 
and  the  distant  scenery  ;  not  in  point  of  extent,  but  in  point  of 
style  of  scenery,  or  of  ornament.  Thus  we  sometimes  find  an 
extensive  lawn  in  the  front  of  the  house,  which  is  continued  in 
the  same  style  of  smoothness  and  high  keeping  till  it  terminates 
abruptly  on  a  common,  or  in  the  hedgerow  of  a  corn  field,  or 
an  extensive  wood,  or  some  other  uniform  surface  or  mass  of 
similar  or  greater  extent  than  itself. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  faults  in  the  views  from  a 
country  residence,  next  to  want  of  breadth  in  the  foreground, 
is,  the  monotony  or  deformity  of  the  lines  and  shapes  produced 
by  hedgerows  and  plantations  in  the  middle  or  third  distance* 
When  these  faults  are  in  the  grounds  of  an  adjoining  proprietor, 
they  of  course  may  be  considered  as  beyond  the  reach  of  cor- 
rection ;  but  in  this  case  they  are  firequently  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  eye  as  to  be  inconspicuous,  or  to  admit  of  being  some- 
what disguised  by  a  few  trees  in  the  foreground.  There  are 
certain  faults  of  this  kind  peculiar  to  every  style  of  country. 
In  some  parts  of  Middlesex  we  have  a  monotony  of  hedges  and 
pollard  trees,  with  a  total  absence  of  ploughed  fields.  In  some 
parts  of  Kent  we  have  ploughed  fields,  with  a  total  absence  of  pas- 
ture ;  and,  in  many  parts  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  we  have  the 
beautiful  slopes  of  the  hills  cut  across  by  stone  walls,  hedges,  or  belts 
of  plantation,  thus  abrupdy  separating  the  arable  plains  fi*om  the 
hill  pasture.  To  overcome  or  to  mitigate  difficulties  of  this  kind, 
is  one  of  the  most  common  purposes  for  which  a  landscape-gar- 
dener is  employed ;  and,  as  our  friend  Mr.  Nesfield  particularly 
excels  in  this  department  of  his  profession,  we  shall,  with  his  per- 
mission, give  an  example  which  recently  occurred  in  his  practice. 
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Vitwftam  the  Entrance  Portico  at  Keumtod. 

Fig.  3S3«  shows  the  outline  of  a  range  of  distant  scenery,  from 
the  drawingroom  front  of  a  suburban  residence  near  Stafford. 
On  the  hill  which  forms  the  distance,  there  is  a  lone  belt  or 
plantation,  running  most  offensively  parallel  to  its  ridge ;  and 
swelled  out  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  a  cltimp-like  protulierance 
there.     This  clump  was  made  to  conceal  a  high  broken  bank  of 
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rock,  which  was  considered  by  the  planter,  or  his  employer,  bs 
an  object  that  ought  to  be  shut  out ;  probably,  because  it  was 
neither  productive  of  grass  nor  trees:  for  persons  who  hare  no 
idea  of  the  enjoyments  of  taste,  can  see  no  beauty  in  anything  that 
is  not  applicable  to  common  purposes  of  utility.     This  plantatioo 
is  shown  surrounded  by  a  thorn  hedge,  which,  having  been  long 
left  uncut,  has  attained  a  great  height,  and  thereby  renders  the 
outline  of  the  plantations  as  conspicuous  an(^  hard  as  possible. 
The  outline  at  p  indicates  the  slope  of  the  hill  descending  (rom 
the  back  of  the  belt ;   and  the  line  at  w  shows  a  portion  of  a 
more  distant  ridge,  which,  it  b  proposed,  partially  to  plant;    in 
order,  by  the  contrast  of  the  trees  with  the  line  of  the  unplanted 
ground  at  py  to  render  .the  ridge  more  conspicuous  to  die  eye. 
By  planting  this  dbtant  ridge,  a  mass  will  be  produced,  which 
will  appear  to  retire  behind  the  belt,  and  thus  increase  the  per- 
spective effect,  and  ruse  in  the  imagination,  the  idea  of  this  plant- 
ation extending  beyond  the  other,  and  even  down  the  other  side 
of  the  ridge.      At^  are  high  and  very  conspicuous  thorn  hedges. 
Alz  z  are  single  thorn  trees,  which  were  part  of  some  he<^e- 
row  lines  that  marked  the  outlines  of  former  fields ;  which,  by 
taking  out  some,  and  adding  others,  may  be  thrown  into  orna- 
mental groups. 

Fig.  834<.  shows  the  same  view  as  proposed  to  be  altered.  In 
this  view,  a  shows  the  steep  rocky  bank  as  it  will  appear  when 
the  trees  are  cut  away ;  6,  patches  of  furze,  left  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  game,  at  the  request  of  the  proprietor ;  c,  a  conical  hill 
rising  in  front  of  the  more  distant  ridge  cL  As  in  this  scen^ 
as  it  actually  exists,  there  are  numerous  trees  of  transplantable 
size,  of  thorns,  horsechestnuts,  limes,  elms,  and  sycamores,  all 
very  favourably  circumstanced  for  removal,  most  of  die  additional 
outstanding  trees  in  groups,  shown  in  ^.  3S4<.,  may  be  trans- 
planted from  one  part  of  the  grounds  to  another,  so  as  to  produce 
immediate  efiect  at  comparatively  little  expense. 

The  Connexion  of  the  House  with  the  Grounds.  —  It  is  allowed  by 
all  authors  who  have  written  on  landscape-gardening,  since  the 
days  of  Uvedale  Price,  that  the  want  of  artistical  connexion 
between  the  house  and  the  grounds  is  the  most  glaring  defect  in 
English  country  residences.  Houses  are  very  generally  seen  rising 
abruptly  from  a  surface  of  naked  gravel  or  turf,  or  partially  dis- 
guised by  a  few  trees  or  shrubs,  accompanied  perhaps  on  the 
lawn  front  by  some  flower  beds.  The  offices  at  one  end  of  the 
house,  and  the  green-house  or  some  other  projection  at  the  other, 
are  commonly  half  or  entirely  hidden  by  masses  of  plantation, 
so  that  nothing  is  seen  of  the  main  body  of  the  edifice  but  the 
two  fronts ;  and  even  these  have  their  architectural  efiect  often 
greatly  injured  by  single  trees  immediately  before  them. 

The  principal  circumstance  which  has  led  to  the  want  of  coo- 
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nexion  between  the  house  and  grounds  in  English  residences  is^ 
the  sudden  and  inconsiderate  revolution  introduced  by  the  modern 
system  of  landscape-gardening ;  by  which  all  the  ancient  terraces 
and  mural  barriers  were  indiscriminately  swept  away,  in  order 
to  give  place  to  the  characteristic  features  of  the  new  style,  viz. 
the  undulating  surface,  and  apparently  unlimited  extent  of  smooth 
lawn,  the  winding  approach  road,  and  the  ah  I  ah  I  *  ditch,  or  the 
invisible  wire  railing,  which  separates  the  lawn  from  the  park.  The 
powerful  influence  of  novelty  rendered  this  arrangement  satisfiu> 
tory  at  the  time;  but,  after  a  certain  period  had  elapsed,  the  incon- 
gruity of  so  much  art  being  found  in  juxta-position  with  what  was 
avowedly  simple  nature,  was  felt  to  be  absunl.  Attempts  were  now 
made  to  connect  thehouse  with  thegrounds  by  means  of  trees,  partly 
scattered  round  it,  close  up  to  the  doors  and  windows,  and  partly 
in  masses  of  close  plantation.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years,  the 
trees  and  shrubs  having  grown  up,  this  also  was  found  an  un- 
satisfactory mode;  the  trees  obstructing  the  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding landscape  from  the  house,  and  of  the  house  from  the 
surrounding  landscape ;  and,  besides,  rendering  the  house  gloomy 
and  damp  within.  It  was  now  felt  that  it  was  not  only  necessary 
to  connect  the  house  with  the  grounds,  but  to  connect  it  in  a 
harmonious  manner ;  and,  instead  of  bringing  the  two  extremes  of 
highly  refined  architecture  and  simple  nature  in  immediate  con- 
tact, by  planting  trees  close  to  the  house,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  introduce,  as  a  medium  between  the  trees  and  the  architecture, 
certain  architectural  appendages,  either  useful  or  ornamental; 
and  gradually  to  unite  these  with  the  woody  scenery  of  the  place. 
The  most  general  appendage  of  this  sort,  and  one  which  is  appli- 
cable to  the  smallest  houses  as  well  as  the  largest,  and  which, 
in  our  opinion,  scarcely  any  counti^  house  ought  to  be  without, 
is,  a  plinth  round  the  outside  wall,  from  which  the  walls  of  the 
house  should  appear  to  rise.  This  plinth,  on  the  smallest  and 
simplest  scale,  may  be  from  1  ft«  to  2  ft.  high,  projecting  from  2  in. 
to  4  in.,  and  be  continued  round  the  house :  beyond  this  there  may 
be  a  platform  6  or  8  feet  wide  of  gravel,  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  higher 
than  the  surrounding  surface,  and  bounded  by  a  slope  of  turf  at  an 
angle  of  45^.  Opposite  the  entrance  door,  this  platform  may  be 
ascended  to  by  three  stone  or  brick  steps,  in  the  slope;  and  there 
may  be  similar  steps  descending  to  the  lawn  on  the  pleasure-ground 
front.  In  the  case  of  houses  on  a  larger  scale,  the  platform  may 
be  much  wider;  and,  instead  of  being  laid  with  gravel,  it  may 
be  paved  with  flagstones ;  for  the  slope  covered  with  turif,  a  low 
wall  may  be  substituted,  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  or  other 

*  This  foss,  or  ditch,  is  commonly  termed  a  ha  ha;  but,  on  turning  to  the 
writers  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  it  will  be  found  spelled  ah,  ah  ;  and  Switzer 
gives  it  this-  name,  even  as  late  as  1729,  when  he  published  his  Introduction  to  a 
Gtneral  Saltern  (^  IfydrottaUct^  see  vol.  L  pi.  3.  p.  130.  of  that  work, 
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ornamental  openwork.  The  flight  of  steps  may  also  have  side 
or  spandril,  walls,  appropriately  finished  and  decorated. 

In  the  case  of  some  houses,  in  particular  situations,  there  may 
be  a  second  terrace  or  platform  exterior  to  the  first,  on  a  lower 
level,  and  considerably  broader.  The  walk  on  this  second  plat- 
form may  be  of  gravel,  and  there  may  be  a  strip  of  turf  between 
it  and  the  first  platform,  which  may  be  ornamented  with  shrabs 
or  flowers,  or  it  may  be  without  these,  according  to  circumstances. 
On  the  outside  of  the  gravel  walk,  the  lawn  may  extend  indefi- 
nitely, and  may  either  terminate  in  an  architectural  boundary 
at  a  few  yards'  distance,  or  it  may  extend  to  an  ah  !  ah  !  or  to  a 
wire  fence,  the  situation  of  which  is  not  observable  from  the 
house.  In  short,  while  the  first  platform  is  in  width  and  cha- 
racter chiefly  influenced  by  the  magnitude  and  style  of  the  house, 
the  outer  or  lower  one  ought  to  be  jointly  influenced  by  the  style 
of  the  house,  and  the  natural  character  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Where  the  character  of  the  surface  is  at  all  marked  by 
bold  undulations,  steep  slopes,  or  abrupt  transitions,  these  features 
ought  to  influence  the  lower  platform  more  than  the  character  of  the 
mansion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  grounds  are  compara^ 
tively  flat,  then  the  character  of  the  outer  or  lower  platform  should 
partake  of  that  feature  in  the  scenery  which  is  the  most  conspi- 
cuous, and  which  of  course  will  be  the  house.  Platforms  or 
terraces,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  form  the  groundwork  of  the 
appendages  to  a  house  in  the  country.  The  appendages  them- 
selves are  various,  as,  independently  of  the  offices,  which,  we 
contend,  ought  to  be  only  partially  and  not  wholly  concealed,  there 
are  the  green-houses  or  conservatories,  architectural  seats  or 
loggias,  covered  or  open ;  connecting  verandas,  sundials,  vases 
for  flowers,  basins  for  fountains,  architectural  baskets,  and  other 
mural  compartments  for  plants  or  flowers ;  and,  to  mansions 
of  a  certain  size,  there  may  even  be  architectural  watch- 
boxes.  In  the  management  of  these  appendages,  an  artist, 
without  some  invention  and  good  taste,  will  be  greatly  at  a  loss ; 
and  therefore  the  proprietor  of  a  bouse  already  built,  who 
wishes  to  harmonise  it  with  the  grounds,  should  consider  well  on 
whose  advice  he  acts.  A  mere  architect  is  no  more  competent 
to  advise  in  such  a  case,  than  a  mere  gardener  or  a  mere  land- 
scape-painter. It  must  be  a  person  who  has  directed  particular 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  who  unites  the  knowledge  of  the 
architect,  as  far  at  least  as  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  is  con- 
cerned, with  that  knowledge  of  composition  of  general  scenery 
which  is  necessarily  possessed  by  the  landscape-painter,  and  a 
considerable  share  of  that  knowledge  of  cultivation  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  gardener. 

Water  is  so  desirable  a  feature  in  landscape,  and  so  useful  for 
various  purposes  in  every  country  residence,  that  we  think   it 
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advisable  to  add  a  Tew  supplementary  observations  on  the  subject. 
Every  dwelling-house  requires  a  supply  of  water,  and,  when  this 
cannot  be  obtained  naturally  by  an  overflowing  spring,  a  river,  or 
a  lake,  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  artificial  process.  The  most 
common  is  that  of  digging  a  well,  the  mode  of  doing  which  we 
need  not  detail,  as  it  is  now  an  operation  as  well  understood 
as  building  a  house.  A  well  is  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
water,  which  it  collects  either  in  consequence  of  penetrating  to  a 
perpetual  spring,  or  of  cutting  through  what  are  called  surface  or 
land  springs.  There  is  scarcely  any  situation  in  which  a  well  of 
the  latter  description  may  not  be  formed.  Both  kinds  of  wells 
may  sometimes  have  their  supply  of  water  increased  by  boring  in 
the  bottom  of  the  excavation  till  a  spring  is  reached ;  and  boring 
may  in  some  cases  be  employed  alone,  so  as  to  bring  the  water 
either  to  the  surface,  or  to  within  the  depth  of  10  or  12  feet, 
when  it  may  be  retained  in  a  well.  Boring,  unlike  well-digging, 
is  only  successful  when  it  penetrates  into  a  stratum  containing 
water;  which  water  communicates  with,  or  is  continued  to,  another 
part  of  the  stratum,  which  acts  as  a  reservoir,  and  which  is  suffi- 
ciently high  to  enable  the  water  to  rise,  at  the  spot  where  the 
boring  takes  place,  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  operation 
of  boring,  therefore,  is  but  of  partial  application ;  as  in  many 
cases  the  subsoil  is  not  stratified,  and  in  others  there  is  no  reser- 
voir sufficiently  high,  for  the  water,  rising  to  its  level,  to  reach 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Nevertheless,  in  favourable  situations, 
boring  will  affi>rd  an  abundant  supply  of  water  throughout  the 
year ;  but  such  situations  can  only  be  discovered  by  persons 
having  some  knowledge  of  the  local  geology.  Those  who  wish 
for  farther  information  on  this  subject  may  consult  Jameson's 
Mechanics  of  Fluids  for  Practical  Men^  chap.  xiv. ;  or  the  Archi- 
tectural Magazine^  vol.  v.  p.  174?.  to  p.  178.,  which  contains  a 
succinct  but  clear  view  of  the  entire  process. 

When  water  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  means  mentioned, 
it  may  be  collected  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  or  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  preserved  in  tanks  or  cisterns.  Where  the 
water  is  not  to  be  used  for  culinary  purposes,  but  merely  for 
cleaning,  watering  the  garden,  or  as  a  resource  against  fire,  the 
cistern  or  tank  in  which  it  is  contained  may  be  kept  above  ground ; 
but  where  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  water  cool,  the  .tank  should 
be  sunk  so  deep,  as  to  be  beyond  the  influence  of  the  sun.  When 
the  water  that  falls  on  the  roof  is  to  be  collected,  but  not  for 
culinary  purposes,  the  cistern  to  contain  it  may  be  placed  imme- 
diately under  the  roof,  which  will  be  attended  with  various 
advantages:  the  water  will  not  be  liable  to  freeze  during  severe 
frost,  because  all  the  waste  heat  ascends  to  the  roof;  and  it  will 
be  in  the  most  desirable  situation  for  extinguishing  fire,  or  for 
supplying  baths,  water-closets,  or  wash-hand  stands,  throughout 
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the  house.  As  the  quantity  of  rain  which  (alls  in  Britaio  varies 
in  different  places  from  2  ft  to  Si  fb  in  depth  in  a  year,  the 
water  that  may  be  collected  on  the  roof  of  even  the  smallest 
house,  is  much  greater  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine*  Even  if 
this  water  were  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  supplying  a 
fountain  in  a  flower-garden,  it  would  be  worth  collecting;  and 
we  shall  hereafter  give  data,  by  which  the  curious  reader  may 
calculate  the  numl^r  of  hours  in  a  year  which  a  fountain 
would  play,  if  only  fed  with  the  water  collected  from  a  roof  of  any 
given  surface*  Rain  water,  however,  is  so  exceedingly  useful  for 
washing,  for  water-closets,  for  cold  baths,  and  for  shower  baths, 
that,  where  the  expense  is  not  an  oUect,  no  house  ought  to  be 
without  the  means  of  procuring  iU  Ine  safest  mode  of  forming 
cisterns  under  the  roof,  for  eoUecting  the  rain  water,  is,  to  have 
them  shallow,  broad,  and  divided  into  a  good  many  compartments ; 
so  that  the  pressure  may  be  distributed  regularly  over  the  walls 
and  partitions  of  the  house,  and  that,  if  any  compartment  should 
leak,  no  more  water  would  descend  than  what  was  contained 
in  it 

In  many  situations  it  becomes  necessary,  or  is  found  desirable, 
to  raise  water  from  a  well  or  fi*om  a  stream,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  house;  or  to  bring  water  into  the  garden  or  plea- 
sure-grounds, either  for  the  purposes  of  culture  or  for  fountains. 
When  water  is  to  be  raised  from  a  well  or  pond,  the  common 
mode  is  by  a  forcing  pump ;  which  may  either  be  worked  by 
hand,  or  by  a  machine  driven  by  a  horse  or  donkey :  but,  where 
it  is  to  be  raised  from  a  stream,  or  from  a  pond  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  supplied  by  springs,  provided  there  be  a  fall  of  3  or  4  feet, 
the  hydraulic  ram  may  oe  had  recourse  to.  This  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  economical,  as  well  as  the  most  ingenious,  modes 
of  raising  water;  the  quantity  raised  being  equal  to  a  half  or  more 
of  the  quantity  expended.  The  machine  (which  will  be  found 
described  under  the  head  ^^  Hydraulics  **  in  the  seventh  edition  of 
the  Etia/clopadia  Britannica,  and  in  the  article  on  Hydraulics 
published  by  the  Society  for  Uie  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge) 
is  found  not  liable  to  go  out  of  order,  and  of  itself  does  not  cost 
more  than  10/.  or  12/.  ;'but  the  total  expense,  including  pipes 
of  conveyance,  must  of  course  depend  on  the  distance  of  the 
hydraulic  ram  frdm  the  reservoir  into  which  the  water  is  to  be 
delivered* 

Fountains  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  great  ornaments 
to  gardens;  chiefly  perhaps  from  the  appearance  of  life  and 
motion  which  they  communicate  to  the  surrounding  scenery* 
Many  persons  are  aeterred  from  indulging  mjets-^eau^  or  in  some 
other  description  of  fountain,  from  au  idea  that  they  cannot  be 
obtained  without  great  expense,  and  without  an  immense  supply 
of  water ;  but  the  height  to  which  a  jet  will  rise  does  not  depend 
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on  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  reservoir,  but  on  its  height  above 
the  surface  from  which  the  jet  rises;  and,  when  it  is  considered 
that  no  fountain  need  be  allowed  to  act  in  the  nighttime,  or  even 
in  the  day  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  quantity  of  water 
that  will  require  to  be  raised  to  the  reservoir  is  much  less  than 
at  first  sight  will  appear  necessary.  The  greater  number  of 
fountains  in  suburban  gardens  are  indeed  only  played  off  when 
visiters  are  present;  and  this  can  be  effected  with  a  very  moderate- 
sized  reservoir,  and  with  no  more  use  of  the  forcing  pump  than 
may  be  necessary  to  fill  up  the  leisure  timeof  a  house^servant,  or 
a  gardener's  labourer.  Though  no  person  will  undertake  to  erect 
a  fountain  without  employing  an  engineer,  or  a  plumber  who 
possesses  skill  and  experience  in  this  branch  of  hydraulics;  yet  it 
may  be  useful  to  state  a  few  particulars,  with  a  view  of  enabling 
the  proprietor  of  a  suburban  residence  to  judge  how  far  a  fountain 
may  be  practicable  in  his  case ;  and  to  form  some  notion  as  to 
whether  the  person  whom  he  intends  employing  to  erect  it  has  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Wherever  a  fountain  is  forced,  the  jet  may  be  made  to  rise 
nearly  as  high  as  the  reservoir.  If  the  reservoir  be  5  fl.  1  in. 
above  the  level  of  the  surface  from  which  the  jet^cPeau  is  to  ascend, 
the  jet  will  rise  5  (L  If  the  reservoir  should  be  10  ft  4  in.  high, 
then  the  jet  will  rise  10  ft. ;  and  if  it  be  51  fl.  9  in.  high,  it  will  rise 
45  ft.  In  order  to  procure  a  jet  of  1 00  fL  in  height,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  reservoir  be  133  ft.  4  in.  high.  Now  the  jets  will  rise  at 
this  rate  relatively  to  the  reservoir,  whether  the  latter  contains 
only  one  cubic  yard  of  water,  or  10,000  cubic  yards;  all  the  dif- 
ference being,  that  in  the  former  case  the  jet  would  not  last  longer 
than  a  minute  or  two,  because  the  cubic  yard  of  water  would  be 
immediately  exhausted,  while  in  the  latter  it  would  last  several 
days.  The  next  point  which  a  person  about  to  erect  a  fountain 
would  desire  to  know  is,  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  which  is  to 
convey  the  water  from  the  reservoir  to  the  jet.  Now  this  diameter 
may  be  as  large  or  as  small  as  the  party  chooses :  it  may  be  a 
foot  in  diameter,  or  it  may  be  only  an  inch ;  but,  whatever  its 
diameter  may  be,  this  condition  is  essentially  necessary,  viz. 
that  the  orifice  from  which  the  jet  issues  shall  be  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  diameter  of  the  supply  pipe,  in  proportion  as  tlie 
jet  is  to  rise  high.  If  the  jet  is  to  rise  to  a  maximum  of  height, 
that  is,  as  nearly  as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit,  to  the  height 
of  the  reservoir,  then  the  orifice  must  not  exceed  a  fourth  part 
in  diameter  of  the  orifice  of  the  conducting  pipe.  If,  instead  of 
a  fourth  part,  the  orifice  were  made  of  the  entire  width  of  the  con- 
ducting pipe,  the  water  would  hardly  rise  above  the  surface ;  and 
this,  which  is  very  remarkable,  would  be  the  case,  whether  the 
reservoir  were  10  ft.  or  100  ft  high.  Thus,  when  the  reservoir  is 
10  ft.  4  in.  high,  the  height  to  which  it  is  wished  to  have  the  jet 
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to  rise  is  1 0  ft.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  which  conveys  the  water 
to  it  from  the  reservoir  is  2^  in.,  then  the  diameter  of  the  orificre 
must  not  be  larger  than  ^  in.  The  following  tables  cootain 
useful  data  on  this  subject  The  first  is  taken  from  Switzer's 
Introduction  to  a  General  Sh/stemqfHydrostaticSf  &c.,  voL  iL  p.  1 26.; 
and  the  seoHid  from  the  excellent  article  on  Hydraulics  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica^  7th  edition,  already  referred  to. 
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The  pipes  that  convey  the  water  from  the  reservoir  to  the  jet 
should  be  laid,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  a  straight  direction ;  and 
that  part  which  is  under  ground  should  be  su£Bciently  de^  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  and  of  one  uniform  slope  from  the 
reservoir  to  the  jet  In  proportion  as  the  direction  of  the  supply 
pipe  is  circuitous,  and  the  level  irregular,  will  the  friction  of  the 
water  be  increased  when  in  motion,  and  consequently  the  power 
of  the  jet  diminished.  There  are  two  other  evils  which  result 
from  not  laying  the  pipes  on  a  uniform  slope :  viz.,  that  air  will 
collect  in  all  the  higher  parts  of  the  pipe,  and  mud  in  all  the 
lower  parts ;  so  that,  for  each  deviation  upwards  from  the  uniform 
slope,  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  have  a  small  pipe  with  a  cock 
to  permit  the  escape  of  the  air  from  time  to  time ;  and  in  the 
lowest  part  of  every  deviation  from  the  uniform  slope  down- 
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wards,  a  pipe  is  also  necessary  with  a  cock  to  admit  of  occa- 
sionally, say  once  a  year,  washing  out  the  mud.  Few  persons 
are  aware  how  very  soon  air  collects  in  water  pipes;  or  how 
much  sediment  is  deposited  by  even  the  purest  water ;  which  sedi- 
ment is  generally  difficult  to  remove,  in  proportion'  to  its  fineness. 
We  have  known  fountains  that  in  a  very  few  months  after  they 
were. put  up  have  ceased  to  act,  owing  solely  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  air  in  their  pipes ;  and  in  other  places,  where  old  fountains, 
after  having  played  for  many  years,  have  ceased  to  act,  the  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  the  accumulation  of  air  and  sediment.  Much 
more  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  as  a  matter  of  science,  but 
we  trust  enough  has  been  advanced  to  show  the  necessity  of 
employing  a  competent  person,  whenever  it  is  desired  to  erect  a 
fountain. 

Fountains^  as  matters  of  Taste,  like  every  other  object  by  which 
the  fancy  is  called  into  exercise,  admit  of  a  great  variety  of 
designs.  Our  guide  in  the  choice  of  these  must  be  principally 
the  character  of  the  scenery  in  which  the  fountain  is  to  be 
placed.  In  a  Dutch,  French,  or  other  architectural  garden,  we 
see  no  objection  to  figures  of  animals  spouting  water  (see^5. 
335,  336.) ;  to  that  of  a  nymph  wringing  her  robe  (^.  S37.)5  or 


335 


her  hair  {Jg  338.);  or  to  Caus's  very  elepnt  design,^.  339. 
In  an  English  garden,  however,  where  the  scenery  around  is 
not  so  decidedly  artificial,  a  simple  jet  from  a  rock,  or  a  group 
of  shells,  as  in  the  wood  at  White  Knights  (see^.  341.);  or 
from  the  centre  of  a  basin,  as  at  St  Cloud  {Jig.  342.),  or  in  the 
design  bjr  W.  Mason,  Esq.  {Jig.  340.)  In  these  last  two  designs, 
the  tube  from  which  the  jet  issues  is  to  be  considered  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  mass  of  rock,  just  seen  above  the  water.  Fig.  343. 
is  a  view  of  a  piece  of  rock  and  shell  work,  with  fountains, 
lately  erected  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Thomas,  at  Peckham,  in 
Surrey,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Andrews,  gardener  there.  "  The  basin, 
which  is  about  12ft.  long,  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  somewhat 
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approaching  to  that  of  an  oval ;  and  a  jet  of  water  rises  in 
its  centre  by  means  of  a  leaden  pipe,  carried  up  through  a 
convolvulus-shaped  figure. 
Above  this,  and  springing 
from  its  centre,  is  a  second 
smaller  convolvulus,  to  con- 
ceal the  extremity  of  the 
pipe.  Various  adjutages  in 
brass,  forming  different  de- 
vices for  throwing  out  the 
water,  and  whicn  may  be 
screwed  on  the  leaden  pipes, 
may  be  obtainied  in  great 
variety  from  the  plumbers. 
The  rockwork  round  the 
basin  is  composed  of  vitri- 
fied bricks,  flints,  spars,  &C., 
partly  projecting  into  the 
water;  and  it  b  contrived 
so  as  to  present  as  rough  and 
inartificial  an  appearance  as 
possible.  Creeping  plants 
are  introduced  in  some 
places;  and  a  large  Yicca 
glori^sa  occupies  the  space  £ 
between  the   two  principal 

masses  of  rockwork. — B.An--  

dreuDs.  6.  South  Grove,  Peckham"    This  kind  of  fountain  and  its 
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accompaniments  have  no  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  artistical; 
but  we  have  given  the  design,  as  it  may  suit  the  flower-garden 
of  a  cottage,  where  economy  is  an  object,  and  where  an  amateur 
would  find  pleasure  in  erectfng  it  himself,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  gardener. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  architectural  fountains  which 
are,  also,  from  their  simplicity,  suitable  for  pleasure-ground 
scenery  in  the  modem  style;  such  as  candelabra,  tripods, 
columns,  vases,  &c.  Sometimes,  also,  instead  of  a  jet,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  scene  in  which  the  fountain  is  to  be  placed  may 
render  a  drooping,  or  cascade,  fountain  more  appropriate ;  for,  by 
this  description  of  fountain,  grandeur  of  effect  can  be  produced 
with  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  water,  and  with  much  less 
height  of  reservoir,  than  in  the  case  of  upright  jets.  Mr.  Austin, 
artificial  stone  manufacturer.  New  Road,  and  Mr.  Rowley, 
plumber,  Howland  Street,  have  a  gi-eat  variety  of  designs  for 
fountains ;  and  the  hydraulic  ram  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
iframah,  Piccadilly. 

Flower-gardens  differ  from  those  beds  of  flowers  which  are 
often  scattered  on  the  lawn,  in  front  of  a  house  (so  as  to  con- 
stitute a  foreground  to  the  distant  scenery),  by  forming  a  whole 
of  themselves.   For  this  purpose,  a  flower-garden  is,  or  should  be. 
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always  surrounded  by  some  sort  of  boundary,  or  enclosure,  to 
separate  it  from  the  general  scenery  of  the  place  to  which  it 
belongs.  This  boundary  may  be. variously  formed;  it  may  be 
a  border  of  shrubs ;  a  fence  of  trelliswork,  either  as  an  espalier 
or  as  an  arcade;  a  conservative  wall;  a  walk  covered  with 
trelliswork ;  a  clipped  hedge  of  some  kind  of  evergreen,  or  an 
undipped  hedge  of  various  shrubs.  Whatever  kind  of  boundary 
is  adopted,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  it  should  not  be  so 
high  as  to  exclude  the  sun  from  the  area  of  the  garden,  or  to 
prevent  the  free  circulation  of  air  round  the  plants.  What 
the  suitable  height  of  the  boundary  fence  may  be,  to  insure 
the  admission  of  sun  and  air,  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  garden, 
the  elevation  or  depression  of  its  surface,  and  its  aspect;  and,  if  it 
be  of  any  other  form  than  a  circle  or  a  square,  whether  its. 
longest  diameter  is  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  or  of  north 
and  south. 

A  case  can  hardly  occur  in  which  a  flower-garden  should  be 
surrounded  by  trees :  though,  in  very  exposed  places,  these  may 
be  introducea  on  the  north,  north-east,  and  north-west  sides ; 
but  this  should  be  at  the  distance  of  at  least  three  times  their 
height  from  the  boundary  fence  of  the  garden.      Nothing  con- 
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tributes  more  to  tbe  beauty  of  flowers,  than  abundance  of  sdar 
light,  and  the  free  circulation  round  them  of  air.  Even  if  trees 
are  planted  only  on  the  north  side,  but  so  near  as  to  exclude 
the  free  action  of  reflected  light  from  that  side,  tbe  flowers  will 
be  weak  and  drawn  towards  the  sun.  All  near  fences  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  this  kind  of  etiolation,  as  any  one  may  ob- 
serve in  the  case  of  plants  growing  on  the  south  side  of  a  common 
hedge ;  and  this  etiolation  is  directly  the  reverse  of  that  bushy, 
tuded,  or  spreading  appearance,  which  always  accompanies 
vigorous  growth  in  open  airy  situations. 

The  outline  of  the  flower-garden  should  always  be  such,  as 
that  on  the  first  view  of  the  interior  some  general  form  may 
be  recognised  in  the  area ;  for  example,  it  may  approach  to  a 
circle,  to  a  broad  or  narrow  oval,  to'  a  square,  to  a  parallelo- 
gram, or  to  a  triangle.  A  long  narrow  strip,  either  crooked 
or  straight,  would  not  be  satismctory  to  the  eye ;  nor  would  a 
space,  broad  in  some  places  and  narrow  in  others,  here  straight 
and  there  crooked,  afibrd  the  spectator  half  so  great  a  degree  of 
satisfaction,  as  he  would  experience  if  he  recognised  some 
known  and  definite  figure.  Whether  the  boundary  line  be 
regular  or  iiTegular  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  with  r^- 
rence  to  this  end;  provided  there  be  ample  length  and  breadth 
included  by  the  outline,  to  throw  the  interior  into  some  definite 
shape,  when  seen  in  perspective. 

A  flower-garden  is  formed  of  beds  in  which  flowers  are  cul- 
tivated, placed  on  turf  or  gravel,  or  surrounded  by  both  of  these 
materials.  The  surface  of  the  ground  may  be  level,  of  one 
uniform  slope,  or  several  slopes;  undulated,  or  of  abrupt 
transitions  from  one  form  of  surface  to  another.  The  flower 
beds  may  be  solely  planted  with  flowers,  or  they  may  contain  also 
shrubs ;  and  these  shrubs,  when  of  the  flowering  kinds,  such  as 
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dwarf  roses,  azaleas,  &c.,  may  be  planted  in  masses,  and  occupy 
entire  beds ;  while  other  shrubs,  and  sometimes  low  trees,  may  be 
treated  as  single  objects,  and  either  planted  in  the  beds,  or  on 
some  of  the  open  spaces  on  the  lawn.  The  beds,  when  formed 
on  turf,  may  be  enriched  with  edgings  of  box  or  of  other  plants, 
of  wickerwork  or  wire;  or  of  earthenware,  slate,  tiles,  brick, 
stone,  &c. ;  or,  instead  qf  edgings,  there  may  be  a  mere  line  of 
decoration  between  the  dug  ground  and  the  turf.  The  beds,  when 
surrounded  by  gravel,  must  of  necessity  have  an  edging  of  some 
sort,  which  may  oe  of  any  of  the  kinds  mentioned. 

The  features  above  enumerated  may  be  considered  as  the 
essential  materials,  or  component  parts,  of  a  flower-garden;  and 
to  them  may  be  superadded  various  ornaments,  such  as  vases, 
statues,  spars,  and  other  objects  of  curiosity,  natural  or  artificial ; 
rustic  baskets,  vases,  or  other  contrivances  for  containing  plants ; 
trelliswork,  arcades  for  climbers,  open  and  covered  seats,  summer- 
houses,  fountains,  aquariums,  rockwork,  rootwork,  grottoes,  and 
grotesque  objects;  and,  lastly,  a  ^een-house,  conservatory,  or 
some  other  building  for  plants.  Pfow,  these  materials  and  or- 
naments being  given,  the  next  point  is  to  lay  down  the  principles 
for  using  them  in  the  composition  of  a  flower-garden.  In  this, 
as  in  every  other  species  of  design,  the  leading  principle  is  the 
formation  of  a  whole.  For  this  purpose,  there  must  be  a  con- 
sistency in  every  part,  with  reference  to  culture,  and  also  with 
reference  to  lines  and  forms.  One  style  of  form  and  line  must 
pervade  the  entire  garden.  In  the  simplest  gardens  curved  lines 
or  straight  lines,  and  acute  angles  or  right  angles,  may  prevail 
both  in  the  ground  and  ornaments ;  but,  in  the  more  artistical 
kinds,  the  beds  and  walks  may  displav  the  scrollwork  or  the 
embroidery  of  the  French  gardens.  Whatever  form  or  style 
is  adoptea  as  the  groundwork  of  the  garden,  that  is,  as  the 
shape  of  the  beds  and  walks,  that  form  or  style  must  pervade  all 
the  ornaments  with  which  the  whole  is  decorated.  Where  the 
beds  are  in  scrollwork,  the  vases  and  the  pedestals  on  which 
they  stand,  the  trelliswork  of  the  arcades,  the  statues,  and  the 
seats  and  summer-houses,  should  all  be  of  the  style  of  Louis  XIV. 
A  simple  classical  vase  or  statue,  in  such  a  garden,  would  be 
quite  out  of  place ;  and  equally  so  would  be  an  Italian  summer* 
house,  or  an  English  thatched  rustic  seat  The  artist  is  not 
limited  to  introduce  only  those  component  parts,  or  those  orna- 
ments, which  were  known  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but,  such 
as  he  does  introduce,  he  is  bound  to  compose  in  that  style. 

As  remarks  applicable  to  the  composition  of  flower-gardens 
generally,  we  may  observe  that  ornaments  should  not  be  dis- 
tributed equally  over  the  garden ;  and  that,  as  far  as  practicably 
the  ornaments  should  appear  to  arise  out  of  something  that  is  of 
use.    For  example,  at  the  intersection  of  two  principiJ  walks,  as 
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conspicuous  points  in  the  design  which  attract  the  notice  of  all 
spectators,  there  may  be  a  basin  and  fountain ;  and  the  parapet 
which  forms  the  margin  of  this  basin  may  be  omamanted  whh 
vases.     In  the  intersection  of  other  walks  there  may  be  a  sun- 
dial on  an  architectural  basement,   or  a  statue  on  a  pedestaL 
Where  there  is  a  terrace-walk  connected  with  the  house,  or  with 
some  other  building,  it  may  be  bordered  by  a  parapet;  and  this 
parapet  may  be  ornamented  with  statues,  vases,  or  other  archi- 
tectimd  or  sculptural  ornaments,  according  to  circumstances. 
In  these,  and  similar  cases  which  mi^ht  be  mentioned,  there 
seems  to  be  a  reason  for  the  placing  of  the  ornaments ;  that  is, 
they  appear  as  a  finishing  to  the  works  of  art  to  which  they  are 
attached,  and  they  harmonise  with  all  the  associations  connected 
with  them.      On  the  other  hand,  when  a  vase  or  a  statue  is  set 
down  on  naked  turf,  in  the  midst  of  a  bed  of  flowers,  or  in  a 
group  of  shrubs,  it  seems  in  a  false  position,  and  loses  its  eflect; 
not  only  from  the  want  of  proper  accompaniments,  such  as  an 
architectural  basement,  &c.,  but  from  the  presence  of  su<:h  ac- 
companiments as  are  improper,  such  as  a  basement  of  dug  ground 
and  flowers* 

A  covered  way  of  trelliswork  and  creepers  often  forms  a 
very  suitable  boundary  for  a  flower-garden;  and  it  is  almost 
always  an  excellent  approach  to  one  from  open  scenery,  or  as  a 
passage  from  one  flower-garden  to  another.  The  reason  is,  that 
it  confines  the  eye,  and  slightly  darkens  the  vision ;  and  this, 
being  succeeded  by  a  view  of  the  open  garden,  its  ornaments 
and  the  brilliancy  of  its  flowers  produce  by  contrast  a  more 
lively  eflect  on  the  spectator.  Trelliswork  in  the  centre  of  a 
flower-ffarden,  as  a  bower  to  sit  in,  is  also  useful ;  more  espe- 
cially if  a  portion  of  it  should  be  continued  for  a  few  feet  along 
each  of  the  radiating  walks,  so  that  each  may  serve  as  a  sort  oi 
telescope  to  the  views  of  the  garden,  as  seen  by  a  spectator 
seated  in  the  bower. 

The  layhig  out  of  flower-gardens  is  too  commonly  intrusted 
to  persons  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  jdesign; 
which  is  a  proof  that  the  possessors  of  them  do  not  fiilly  com- 
prehend the  beauties  of  which  flower-gardens  are  susceptible. 
Were  this  the  case,  an  artist  would  be  considered  as  essential  in 
this  department,  as  he  now  is  in  any  department  of  architecture, 
or  of  landscape  gardening. 


THE  END. 


LONIKHV  : 

Printed  In  A.  SpormwooDB, 
Ncw-StrMt.  Square 
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^iNCK  Mr.  Loudon  commenced  the  Oardbner's  MagazinEi  he  has  had 
numerous  applications  made  to  him  (many  of  them  anonymously) ,  by  the  readers 
of  his  works,  for  opinions  on  plans  and  elevations,  or  other  designs ;  and  for  lists 
^f  trees  and  shrubs,  ornamental  or  fruit-bearing,  fbr  particular  purposes,  &c.  &c. 
These  applications  have  considerably  increased  since  the  publication  of  the 
Suburban  Gardener,  and  as  they  begin  to  occupy  more  of  his  time  than  he 
,can  afford  to  spare  gratuitously,  he  has  thought  it  right  to  state  tiiat,  in  confor- 
mity witii  the  practice  of  other  authors  on  scientific  subjects  (see  Gard,  Mag, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  526),  he  intends  to  charge  for  this  advice  in  ftiture,  whether  given 
verbally  to  persons  calling,  or  by  letter.  For  professional  visits  he  has,  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  been  in  the  habit  of  chai^ging  at  the  rate  of  live  guineas  a  day ; 
and  the  following  scale  of  terms  is  founded  on  this  datum.: — 

A  visit  to  any  place  not  exceeding  twelve  miles  from  London,  and 
not  occupying  more  time,  including  going  and  returning,  than 
from  9  in  the  morning  to  5  in  the  afternoon — inchiding  all 
expenses   *..  £5     5    0 

Above  12  miles,  and  not  exceeding  20  ^including  all  expenses...     6    6    0 

Above  20  miles,  five  guineas  a  day,  from  the  time  of  leaving 
Bayswater  to  that  of  returning  to  it,  and  travelling  expenses, 
by  post. 

Consultation  by  letter,  or  by  the  party  calling  at  Bayswa^r  1     1     0 

When  plans  are  sent  for  correction,  subjects  for  an  opinion,  or  lists  of  trees, 
shrubs,  &c.  are  wanted,  which  it  will  require  a  considerable  time  to  prepare, 
the  charge  for  consultation  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  time  occupied, 
at  the  rate  of  five  guineas,  for  a  day  of  eight  hours. 

As  some  persons  may  not  be  aware  when  a  personal  examination  of  t|ieir 
premises  will  be  requisite,  and  when  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  sei^d  a  plai^ 
and  description,  with  queries,  &c.  a  few  examples  of  both  cases  ^re  given  below* 

[turn  over. 
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I. — Cases  in  which  an  opinion  may  be  g^ven  from  documents,  without 
Mr.  Loudon  visitingf  the  premises : — 

Pointing  out  errors  or  defects  in  the  plans  of  flower  gardens,  Idti^ieB 
gardens,  pleasure  grounds,  or  entire  residences,  whether  lar^ge  or  small ; 
and  in  the  phms  of  hot-houses,  pits,  and  garden  structures  of  ertrj 
description,  whether  useful  or  ornamental. 

Stating  the  defects  or  advantages  of  particular  modes  of  heating  ar 
lighting  hot-houses,  and  other  buildings  for  plants. 

Examining  lists  of  trees  and  shrubs,  ornamental  or  firuit-bearing ;  or 
supplying  lists  suitable  for  particular  purposes  and  situations. 

Examining  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of  cottages,  hrm  buildings, 
and  villas  of  every  description. 

II. — Cases  in  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Loudon  to  see  ike 
premises  before  giving  an  opinion : — 

Where  the  general  scenery  of  a  place  is  to  be  examined,  with  tiie  view  of 
ascertaining  what  improvements  it  is  susceptible  of. 

Where  an  entirdy  new  place  is  to  be  formed  ;~unles8  the  ground  should 
be  perfecUy  flat,  and  without  any  distant  view. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  defects  of  an  old  place : 
mich  as  the  cause  of  the  barren  state  of  the  firuit  trees,  or  of  the 
defective  crops  of  the  kitchen  garden  or  orchard ;  or  of  tiie  inefficacy 
of  the  mode  of  heating,  lighting,  or  ventilating  the  hot-house,  &c. ;  of 
sterility  of  the  pasture  land,  unthriving  state  of  the  timber,  &c. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  whether  a  place  is  well  kept,  or  whetlier 
it  could  be  altered  so  as  to  be  kept  at  less  expense ;  or  to  point  out 
defects  in  the  mode  of  keeping  and  managing  the  walks  and  their 
edgings,  and  the  lawn,  flowers,  shrubs,  &c. 

Whether  the  addition  of  a  piece  of  water  to  a  park  or  pleasure  ground 
would  be  an  improvement ;  how  far  it  is  practical  to  form  such  a  piece 
of  water ;  and  what  character  it  ought  to  assume. 

Where  the  agricultural  surfietce  requires  improvement,  or  the  plantatioos 
are  to  be  examined. 

No  opinion  will  ever  be  given  by  Mr.  Loudon,  whether  verbally  or  by  letter, 
without  assigning  his  reasons  for  forming  it. 

When  any  plan  given  by  Mr.  Loudon  is  approved  of,  he  can,  if  required,  send 
a  competent  assistant  to  stake  it  out  on  the  ground,  and  to  describe  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  executed ;  for  which  the  charge  will  be  a  guinea  a  day,  with 
travelling  expenses. 

J.  C.  L, 

'  Bayswater, 

October  16, 1838. 
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ADVERTISING  SHEET 


TO 


THE    SUBURBAN    GARDENER. 


WOBKSby  J.  a  LOUDON,  F.L.S.  H.S.,  Sfc. 
I. 

Jmt  pMiMkedy  m  Eufhi  Volume*,  Svo,  Priet  ;^10, 

ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM; 

OR, 

THE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  OF  BRITAIN, 

NATIVE   AND   FOREIGN,    HARDT   AND   HALF-HARDY> 

PictofiaUy  and  baUmicalfy  ddmeatedj  and  scieniificaify  and  popularly 

described; 

With  their  Propagation,  Culture,  Management,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts, 
in  useful  and  ornamental  Plantations,  and  in  Landscape-Gardening. 
Preceded  by  a  historical  and  geographical  Outlme  of  the  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  temperate  Climates  throughout  the  World.  In 
Eight  Volumes,  8vo,  viz.  four  of  letterpress,  and  four  of  plates : 
consisting  of  above  SOOO  pages  of  letterpress,  above  400  8vo 
plates  of  trees,  and  upwards  of  2500  woodcuts  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
besides  numerous  diagrams,  &c^  explanatory  of  culture  and  ma- 
nagement. 

This  work  contains  portraits  fW>m  nature,  to  a  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  in^h  to  a 
foot,  of  all  the  trees  which  endure  the  open  air  in  Britain,  of  the  sixes  which  they 
attain  in  ten  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London;  with  botanical  figures  in 
flower,  and  in  fruit  or  seed,  to  a  scale  of  8  inches  to  a  foot.  It  also  contains 
portraits  of  full-gprown  trees  to  the  scale  cXX  of  an  inch  to  a  foot,  of  at  least  one 
species  of  all  the  principal  genera,  drawn  nt>m  nature  by  eminent  artists  (G.  R. 
Lewis,  H.  W.  Jukes,  &c ),  firom  specimens  within  ten  nules  of  London,  Arc.  Of 
all  the  principal  shrubs  in  Britain,  it  contains  engravings  of  botanical  specimens  in 
flower,  to  a  scale  of  8  inches  to  a  foot ;  and  many  of  the  half>hardy  shrubs  are  also 
illustrated  by  engravings.  Among  the  miscellaneous  engravings  are  numerous 
views  showing  the  efl*ect  of  particular  species  of  trees  in  scenery ;  plana  and  iso- 
metrical  views  of  ericaoetums,  rosariums,  American  gardens ;  trellises,  structures 
for  training  on,  embroidery^work  in  box,  labyrinths  in  hornbeam,  conservative 
walls,  &c 

The  letterpress  is  in  three  parts :  Part  I.  contains  the  history  of  the  introduction 
of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  into  Britain,  with  the  history  and  geography  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate  climates  throughout  the  world. 

Fiart  II.  contains:  1.  The  study  of  the  organisation,  physiology,  physiognomy, 
and  all  that  may  be  considered  as  the  botany  or  natiural  history  of  trees ;  and  8. 
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WORKS   BY   J.  C.  LOUDON. 


The  study  of  vhat  relates  to  their  propagation,  culture,  uses  in  the  arts,  medicine, 
landscape-gardening,  fbiest-planting,  agriculture,  Ac,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
economical  history  of  trees. 

Part  III.  contains  the  application  of  the  theory  laid  down  in  Tart  II.,  m  the 
description,  natural  history,  and  economical  history  of  the  trees  which  endure  the 
open  air  in  Britain,  taken  individually ;  and  this  Part  occupies  nine  tenths  of  the 
letterpress  of  the  entire  work. 

An  Appendix  contains,  among  other  articles,  a  priced  catalogue  of  tree  and 
shrub  seeds  for  London ;  and  catalogues  of  plants  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  the 
retail  prices  in  London,  Edinburgl^  and  Hamburg,  and  at  Bollwyller,  in  the 
year  18S8. 


i   ^ 


**  I  gladly  arail  myaelfofthe  pretmt  opportunity  orcsllfng  attention  to  thia  vMfaX  work,  upon  the 
hardT  trees  and  shruba  culUvated  in  Great  BriUin,  In  which,  a«  ii  usual  in  the  wriUngs  of  the 
indefatigable  author,  there  ia  a  most  valuable  nuus  of  information,  partly  compiled,  but  also  to  a 
great  extent  originaL*'    (Dr.  Lhtdley  Hi  the  Boitmical  RegUter,  Vol.  IX.  No.  1895.) 

**  This  splendid  work  is  now  published,  and  displays  extensive  research.  Judicious  arrangement, 
and  eminent  practical  skin  in  the  indefati{pa>le  and  talented  author.  It  forms  bv  Our  the  most 
complete  wbrk  on  the  interesting  subject  of  arboriculture  that  has  hitherto  appeared  in  this  or  (as 
&r  as  we  know)  in  any  other  language. 

**  Itisa  woric  which  we  consider  indispensable  to  every  land  proprietor,  land  steward,  and  forester, 
who  may  wish  to  lay  claim  to  the  appellation  of  planter,  and  where  he  will  find  much  that  is  original, 
combined  with  all  Uiat  has  been  written  worthy  of  peruul  up  to  the  present  time  on  the  subject  of 
artwriculture ;  a  subject,  we  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  say,  which  is  but  ill  understood,  and 
wone  practised,  in  histances  too  numerous,  throughout  the  British  Islea."  {Qmrteriy  J<mrnal  qf 
AgrkJtm^  Na  XLL  for  June,  183&) 
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WORKS   BT  J.  C.  LOUDON. 


II. 
In  One  Volume  800,  Price  SOt. 

THE    SUBURBAN    GARDENER, 

AND 

VILLA  COMPANION: 

Comprising  the  Choice  of  a  Suburban  or  Villa  Residence,  or  of  a 
Situation  on  which  to  form  one ;  the  Arrangement  and  Furnishing 
of  the  House ;  and  the  Lajdng  out,  Planting,  and  general  Manage- 
ment of  the  Garden  and  Grounds ;  the  whole  adapted  for  Grounds 
from  One  Perch  to  Fifty  Acres  and  upwards  m  Extent;  and 
intended  for  the  Instruction  of  those  who  know  little  of  Gardening 
and  Rural  Afiairs,  and  more  particularly  for  the  Use  of  ' 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings. 


**  We  conoehre  this  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Loudon's  happlert  thoughts.  Tbeflekl  to  •  fcrtOe  cm  ;  anl 
the  book  cannot  f«U  to  be  both  interesting  and  eztentirely  uaeAiL  The  aectloDa  of  aodety  to 
whom  it  to  addresied  are  chiefly  thoae  whose  early  life  has  been  cloaely  devoted  to  burineM  aad 
the  acquiring  of  money. ...  As  experience  has  enabled  us  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  Judgment  of 
the  amount  ofknowledge  and  general  information  which  such  parties  bring  to  bear  on  their  mem 
engagements,...  we  are  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  ninety-ntne  in  er^y  hundred  find 
that,  instead  of  the  hapftoess  which  they  had  proposed  to  themselves,  they  become  surrounded  witii 
diflBlculties ;  many  objects  demanding  their  attention,  of  which  they  possess  no  practical  koowtedgeu 
In  order  to  overcome  the  difficulties  we  allude  to»  Mr.  Loudon  has  undertaken  the  piablication  of  M 
Suburban  Gardener."    {Mamoek^t  Plot.  Mag.,  Ma  XV.  for  August,  1837.) 

"  Thto  valuable  work,  when  finished,  to  likely  to  form  the  most  com|rfele  one  on  Villa  Gardenia 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  our  language.  Its  indefatigable  author  seems  quite  at  home  In  treatiiM 
such  matters  as  are  indicated  by  the  title,  and  possesses  ample  materials,  and  sullldent  skill  mm 
experience,  to  enable  him  to  make  it  the  most  interesUng  of  its  kind. 

'*  There  is  much  Judicious  originality  in  the  work ;  a  work,  the  perusal  of  which  will  prove  the 
means  of  soon  improving  the  appearance  of  the  villa  gardens  In  Britain.**  jOmarterhf  Jamtmmf^r 
AgricuUurt,  Na  xL  for  March,  !&».) 
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III. 

Recentijf  pMUhtdy  in  One  thick  9vo  Folume^  Price  SL,  a  new  Edition  corrected,  and 
with  above  a  hundred  of  the  Ptatee  reengraoedf 

THE  ENCYCLOPiEDIA 

OF 

COTTAGE,   FARM,    AND   VILLA    ARCHITECTURE   AND 
FURNITURE. 

With  about  1100  Pages  of  Letterpress,  and  upwai^Mf  dOOaWood 
Engravings ;  embracing  Designs  of  Cottages,  ip^Houses,  Far- 
meries, villas,  Comitrj  Inns,  Public  Houses,  Parochial  Schools, 
&c ;  including  the  interior  Finishings  and  Furniture ;  accompanied 
by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks  Dlustrative  of  the  Principles  of 
Architectural  Science  and  Taste,  on  which  the  Designs  for  Dwell- 
ings are  composed,  and  of  Landscape-Gardening,  with  reference 
to  their  Accompaniments. 

The  main  object  of  this  Work  is,  to  improve  the  Dwellings  of  the  great  mass  of 
Society  in  the  temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres ;  a  secondary  object  is,  to 
produce  a  popular  work  upon  a  subject  which  has  been  hitherto  treated  in  a  manner 
calculated  rather  to  repel  than  to  iuTite  the  general  reader ;  and  a  third  object  is, 
to  render  Domestio  Architecture  a  fit  study  for  Ladies. 
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IV. 

A  MANUAL  OF  COTTAGE   GARDENING,  HUSBANDRY, 

AND 

ARCHITECTURE; 

Including  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of  Three  Designs  for  Model 
Cottages ;  Descriptions  of  a  Mode  by  which  every  Cottager  may 
erowhisown  Fuel;  a  new  Mode  of  heating  Cottages;  a  Scheme 
for  Labourers  and  others  to  build  their  own  Cottages,  on  the 
cooperative  System ;  Calendarial  Tables  of  the  Culture  and  Pro- 
duce of  Cottage  Gardens  throughout  the  Year ;  Directions  for 
Brewing,  Baking,  &c^  and  the  Process  of  making  Sugar  firom  the 
Mangold  Wurzel.  8vo,  pp.  72,  several  Engravings  and  Diagraoott. 
2d  Edition.    18S0.    Price  £«. 

By  J.  a  LOUDON,    F.L.S.  &c. 
Assisted  by  Mr.   Ellis>  Mr.    Gokkik,  Mr.   Taylor,  Mr.   PftiiroLs,  aod  Sercn 
other  experienced  Gmrdeaers,  Farmers,  and  Cottagers. 

*^*  Several  thousand  copies  of  this  work  hare  been  sold,  the  price  being  barely 
as  much  as  will  pay  the  expense  of  engraving  and  printing. 


V. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  LOUDON'S  COTTAGE  MANUAL; 

With  Thirty  Designs  for  Dwellines,  of  from  Five  to  Ten  Rooms  eadi, 
on  Twenty-four  Lithographic  Plates. 

Svo.    1833.    Price  7s. 

Weale,  59.  Higb  Holborn. 


VI. 

THE  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE, 

AND 

REGISTER  OF  RURAL  AND  DOMESTIC  IMPROVEMENT, 

In  Monthly  Numbers,  with  numerous  Engravings,  Price  It.  6dL  each,  fi>rming 
One  8to  Volume  annually.  Vol.  XIII.  of  the  entire  work,  ^betng  Vol.  III.  o£ 
the  new  Series,  or  Second  Decade,  was  completed  in  Dec  1837. 


VII. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MAGAZINE, 

In  Monthly  Numbers,  Price  St.  each,   forming   One  8n>  V<dume    annaaDy, 
was  completed  in  Dec.  1837. 
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VIII. 

Wia  bt  pmbUshed,  <m  SepL  1.,  m  Bv<s  Priei  7ff.  edL, 

HORTUS  LIGNOSUS  LONDINENSIS  ; 

OE, 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  ALL  THE  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS, 

Indigenous  and  Foreign,  Hardy  and  Half-Hardy,  cultivated  in  the 
Gardens  and  Grounds  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  London :  with  all 
their  Synonymes,  Scientific  and  Popular,  including  their  French, 
German,  and  Italian  Names ;  and  with  their  Native  Country,  Habit, 
Habitation  in  the  Garden,  ^c.  To  which  are  added  the  Prices 
of  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  the  principal  Nurseries  of  London 
and  Edinburgh,  and  at  Bollwyller  in  France,  and  in  Hamburg. 


IX. 
THE  SUBURBAN  HORTICULTURIST. 


On  September  1.  will  be  published  No.  I.,  Price  It. ,  to  be  completed  in  from  TweWe 
to  Fifteen  monthly  Numbers,  of 

THE  SUBURBAN  HORTICULTURIST; 

OR, 

FRUIT,   FLOWER,   AND   KITCHEN  GARDENER; 

In  which  the  whole  Art  of  cultivating  a  Garden  is  deduced  from  fixed 
Principles,  and  rendered  familiar  to  the  uninitiated  Reader. 

Hm  SMimrban  SbrtiadturUt  will  be  solely  deroted  to  Gardening,  as  an  Art  of 
Culture ;  and  in  it  the  science  and  practice  of  the  propagation,  cultivation,  and  im- 
provement of  plants  will  be  rendered  familiar  to  the  uninitiated  reader.  It  will 
treat,  in  succession,  of  the  nature  of  plants^  and  the  influence  on  them  of  climate, 
soils,  manures,  water,  &c. ;  of  the  implements  of  garden  culture ;  of  horticultural 
operations ;  and  of  the  laying  out,  planting,  and  culture  of  the  kitchen-garden,  the 
fhiit-garden,  the  flower-garden,  the  shrubl^ry,  the  resenre  garden,  and  the  forcing 
department ;  and  also  of  room,  window,  and  house-top  gvdening ;  with  selected 
lists  of  fruits,  culinary  vegetables,  flowers,  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  a 
monthly  garden  calendar  of  work  to  be  done,  and  produce  which  may  be  obtained. 
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FOUNTAINS  AND   GARDEN   SNOINES. 


URE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES!  Ac 


On  Saturday,  September  1.,  wia  bepMi^ked,  in  800, 

Part  I.  &  No.  1., 

•      TO   BB   COMPLKTKD   IN   TIN    MONTHLY    FAKTS,    PRICB   rTTK    SHILUNGS    BACH, 

And  Fifty  Weekly  Numbere,  at  U.  coeA, 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  UPWARDS  OF  ONE  THOUSAND   ENGRAVINGS  ON  WOODi» 

or  A 

DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &  MINES; 

COMTAnnifO  A 

CLEAR  EXPOSITION  OP  THEIR  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE. 

By  ANDREW  URE,  M.D., 

PB^,  U.a.%.,  II.A.1.  LONDON,  M.  ACAD.  N.  t.  PRILAOBL.,    ■.  PHABM.  ;S0C.    NOBTB.  OBBIft 

^  MUUL,  BIO.  BTC. 

*«*  SpeeimaumayhehadofaUBookidUru, 
London  :    Longman,  Orme,  and  Ca 


ORNAMENTAL  FOUNTAINa 


J.  LAMB,  Enoinbbb,  &c,  being  appointed  by  the  Executrix  to  manage  the 
business  of  the  late  Mr.  WilllamRowlxt,  most  respectfully  b^  leave  to  infimn  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  that  he  continues  to  construct  and  fit  up  every  description  of 
the  late  W.  Rowley's  justly  admired  Ornamental  Fountains  fi>r  Pkasure-Groundi^ 
Conservatories,  &c  Also,  Fire-extinguishing,  Garden,  and  every  other  deserip- 
tion  of  Hydraulic  Engines  for  raising  Water ;  Gas,  Filtering,  and  Hot- Water 
Apparatus ;  on  the  most  approved  principles,  and  on  the  lowest  possible  terms. 

N.B.  The  Ornamental  Fountains,  and  Self-acting  Hydraulic  Engine^  nuy  be 
seen  in  action  daily  on  the  premises  in  Howland  Street 

Baths  fitted  up,  and  Plumber's  Work  done,  either  in  town  or  eoontry. 

19.  Howkmd  Street^  Fitzroy  Square,  London, 


HORTICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT. 


J.  READ  b^s  to  inform  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  Amateurs,  Arc,  that  be  has  now 
made  such  improvements  in  his 

PATENT  HYDRAULIC  MACfflNES, 

(which  are  so  portable,  that  a  lady  may  ei^oy  the  pleasure  of  watering  her  flowers 
without  the  least  fiitigue)  that  water  may  be  dispensed  in  form  of  a  gentle  shower  or 
dewfolL  It  is  the  most  beautiful  Instrument  for  the  above  purpose  ever  ollfered  to 
the  public,  and  is  never  liable  to  be  out  of  repair.  May  be  seen  and  proved  at  35. 
Re^t  Circus,  Piccadilly. 

N.B.  As  spurious  imitationi  are  offered  to  the  public  as  *< tstprvesanente ** on 
Read's  Patent,  please  to  observe  the  Royal  Arms  and  the  Patentee's  Name  stamped 
on  the  instrument,  without  which  none  are  genuine. 
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rLOKICULTVBB   AND  OARDSM  ARCHITBCTORE. 


CALIFORNIAN  ANNUALS. 


Ths  attention  of  the  Public  having  been  recently  called,  by  some  observations  of 
Mr.  Loudon,  to  the  culture  of  CALiPoaMiAK  Annuals  more  especially ;  and  a  short 
list  having  been  published  of  those  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  from  their  hardiness  of  character,  and  beautpr  of  inflorescence ;  rendering 
them  equally  desirable  and  as  easily  available,  from  their  being  so  genendly  known; 

G.  CHARLWOOD, 

Sbidsman  and  Florist,  14.  Tavistock  Row,  Covsnt  Garden, 

Begs  to  offer  the  following  List,  equally  adapted  and  as  readily  procurable,  to  be 
sown  in  the  present  Autumn,  to  bloom  in  the  ensuing  Spring,  or  as  early  next 
Spring  as  the  season  will  admit :  — 


Calendula  hfbrida 

pluviiUis 
Calandrinia  discolor 

speciosa 
Collfnstti  v^ma 

grandifldra 

bicolor 
CUurkJa  pulch^Ua 

var.  &IImi 


var.  rosea 
Eiitoca  vlseida 

multiflora 

Memddsu 
Gflia  tricolor 

aehiJdeafiHa 

bicolor 

capitiita 


God^tta  rubic6nda 

vindn 

l^ida 
Coreopsis  Regans 

diversifdlla 

&tro-sangulnea 
£8chsdi61ts«a  oa]if6nuea 

crocea 
/bdris  odor^ta 

coronAria 

umbelliUa 
KaulfVissia  omelloides 
Xuplnus  micr&nthus 

nanus 
McUUa  sp\6n6ena 
Af&Iopetrifida 

grandifldra 
Nolina  atriplictfdlia 


(Enothdra  purpiirea 

deo(in^)ens 

ten^lla 

bifrons 
Ozf  ria  chrysanthemoides 
Papky&t  Marseilltt 
Pbacdlia  tanacetifolia 

bipinnatlfida 
Roemdrtd  h^brida 
Sanvitidia  prociimbens 
Leptoslphon  densiflorus 

ondrosiU^us 
Kem6phila  phaoelioides 


Schiz^thus  pinnitus 

hihnilis 
Schizop^talon  Walkdni. 


HEARTSEASE,  OR  PANSIES,  &c. 

Ths  undersigned  begs  leave  to  inform  the  Readers  of  the  SkHmrban  Gardener, 
that,  early  in  September,  he  will  send  out  the  extra-fine  new  Heartsease,  Queen 

ViCTOaiA,  BXAUTT  OF  SOMERSET,  DuKE  OF  MaRLBOROUGH,  BsAUTT  OF  TOTTEN- 
HAM, &c. ;  a  dozen  sorts^  comprising  the  above  varieties,  all  fine  Show  Flowers, 
17«.  6d. ;  35  do.  do.  SOt.  Extra-fine  Pinks,  named,  10s.  per  dozen  pairs,  basket 
included.  If  the  names  of  Heartsease  and  Pinks  already  poasesscd  be  specified, 
it  will  prevent  his  sending  duplicates.  85  Califomian  and  other  Flower- Seeds, 
proper  for  sowing  in  August,  5«. ;    12  ditto,  requiring  a  frame  or  green-house*  4s. 

JAMES  CARTER,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 

S38.  High  Holbom,  London. 

*«*  A  Catalogue  of  ch<nee  Dutch  Flower  Roots  will  shortly  be  published. 


CLARK'S   METALLIC  HOT-HOUSE   AND   COPPER-SASH 
MANUFACTORY, 
55.  Lionel  Street,  Birmingham. 

THOMAS  CLARK,  in  soliciting  a  continuance  of  the  libersl  patronage  with 
which  he  has  been  honoured  during  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  begs  to  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  the  extensive  ranges  of  HORTICUL- 
TURAL BUILDINGS  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham. 

T.  Clark  also  begs  to  announce  that  Mr.  John  Jones,  under  whose  superintend- 
enoe  the  above  buildings  were  erected,  has  since  been  engaged  to  conduct  the 
manufacturing  department  in  T.  C.*6  extensive  establishment 
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HORTICULTURE  AND   LAND8CAPE-OARDBKING. 


KENSINGTON  NURSERY. 


UNDER   THE    ESPECIAL   PATRONAGE   OF   THE   QUEEN. 


RICHARD  FORREST, 

GrateAd  fbr  the  distingulted  pctroiuige  he  hat  received,  and  the  liberal  support  he  has  expcclenoid, 
•Ince  entering  upon  the  businen  oftbe  late  William  Malcolm,  ben  to  o<ftr  nil  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Public  He  assures  them  that  he  U  deeply  sensible  of  the  libcfml  aopport 
he  has  reoeired  throughout  the  last  year,  as  well  as  the  present  one :  and  that  noezertioaa  on  his  part 
Shan  be  wanting  to  desenre  a  cootinuaiioe  of  thoae  ftvoun  whicn  have  bean  so  kindly  bcatowed 
upon  him. 


R.  F.  wUl  not  fidl  to  culttrate,  with  Increasing  assiduity,  aU  those  InCeresttaig  Tkees  and  i 
which  bear  the  open  air  of  this  country,  and  for  which  the  KufsfNOTON  Nuhskt  has  been  i 
and  justly  oelebnted. 

For  a  period  of  twenty.flre  years,  R  F.**  attention  has  been  pattlenlarly  and  pndkalW  dii 
to  ererr  branch  of  Horticulture;  and  his  lone  experience  and  eztenslTe  connexions  in  the  horti- 
cultural world  enables  him  toprocure  ever^  thing  that  can  in  any  way  give  additional  interest  to 
the  general  collection  of  the  Kensington  Nursery. 

The  Fruit  Tree  Department,  in  which  this  Nursery  has  excelled  for  so  many  years,  has  bsengreatlT 
extended;  and  will  continue  to  be  conducted  upon,  those  correct  principles  of  nomendatnre  and 
management,  which  so  Justly  raised  the  reputation  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Malo 
Kensington  Nursery,  so  high  in  the  estimation.of  the  horticultural  world.    In  ord 
' '  I  desirable  object,  R  F.  has  continued  the  heads  of  departments,  and 


insure  this  desirable  object,  R  F.  has  continued  the  heads  of  departi 

valuable  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  so  carefUlly  selected  and  prored  by  bis  late  intelligent 

in  addition  to  this,  the  Hortloiltural  Society  of  London,  as  well  as  many  of  the  most  i 

intelligent  fhiit  cultivators  in  England,  are  cooperating  with  R.  F.  in  condensing  the  almost  over. 

whelming  number  of  fhUts  into  those  which  are  really  worth  growing  for  the  confectioner,  the 

table,  and  the  kitchen. 

The  best  kinds  of  Plne-apple  Plants  and  Vines  from  eyescarefblly  selected  from  the  best  ooDectioM, 
may  be  obtained,  correctly  named. 

Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds,  which  have  ever  been  sent  out  from  this  estabHshaasnt  of  the 
very  best  quality,  have  been  carefriUy  sdected  from  the  best  growers.  The  pecmanent  grass  ss. 
whether  for  lawn,  pleasure-grounds,  or  sheep  and  other  pastures,  uplands  or  woodlands,  may  be  had 
in  any  quantity,  dtner  in  the  proper  mixtures  adapted  for  difleront  kinds  of  soils  and  situations, 
or  separately.  R.  F.  has  made  extensive  arrangements  for  growing  all  the  nsv^r  imtrodmced  FUmer 
Seeds  under  his  own  Immediate  care,  so  that  he  will  always  be  able  to  send  to  his  customers  a 
genuine  article,  upon  reasonable  terms. 

R  F.  cultivates  extensively  SUndard  and  Dwarf  Roses  of  all  the  setoctUnds ;  specimen  plants  of 
which  may  be  seen  In  the  Kensington  Nursery. 


Pruning.knlTes,  Shears,  and  Garden 
tion ;  Ornamental  Vases,  Garden  Pots, 
Hand-glasses,  BeU^lassess,  Bulb-glasses,  ftc 


Its  of  every  description,  and  of  the  newest  oonstm^ 
Syringes,  Ac,  of  various  sises  and  oonstraclions ; 


R.  F.  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  respectfrilly  informing  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  who 
have  so  liberally  patronised  him,  that  he  still  continues  his  proflwsion  of  Landseape-Gaidencr  and 
Garden  Architect :  and  that  communications  addressed  to  him  at  Kensington  win  be  imwsdiately 
attended  ta  Public  gardens  designed ;  and  the  suitaUe  arrangement  of  park  scenery,  and  the  eflsbeU 
lishment  of  suburban  and  Tilla  residences  and  approaches  effected.  Every  descilptlon  of  garden 
structure  designed  and  executed,  by  estimate  if  required ;  or  designs  lUmished,  and  occasional 
superintendence  only  given,  as  nomemen  and  gentleoMn  may  desire. 

R  F.  refers  with  much  satisfection  to  those  designs  which  he  has  executed,  and  where  be  has 
been  honoured  by  a  preference ;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, at  Slon  House:  the  Marquess  of  Westminster,  at  Eaton  Hall,  near  Chester;  the  Great 
Western  Cemetery  of  London;  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Zoologtoal  Garden  and  Aiboratnm: 
the  Cheltenham  Zoological  Garden  and  Arboretum;  Uie  Manchester  JEoolQgical  Garden  and 
Arboretum ;  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  ftc 
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NEW  WORKS  &  NEW  EDITIONS 

LATBLT  PUBLISHED  BY 

LONGMAN,  ORME,  BROWN,  GREEN,  AND  LONGMANS, 

PATSKM08TBK  KOW. 


I. 

Captmn  Marryat^s  New  Work, 

A  DIARY  IN  AMERICA.    By  Captain  Makryat,  C.B. 

3  yob.  poet  8to.  £l.  lis.  6d. 

It. 

T%€  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,    « 

THE  COLLECTED  WORKS  OF  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH.     3  yoUi.  8vo. 

III. 

Lady  BlesemgUm*^  New  Work. 

DESULTORY  THOUGHTS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

By  the  Countbss  of  Blbssington.    Fq>.  8yo.  4s.  cloth  lettered,  gilt  edges. 

'*  Fall  of  agreeable  glances  of  mind,  and  instractiye  obeenrations  on  the  world  and  its 
inhabitants. —Litbrart  Gasbttb. 

IT. 

Jlfi«f  Boyle's  New  Novel 
THE  FORESTER :  a  Tale  of  1688. 
By  Miss  Mart  Louisa  Botlb,  Anthoress  of" The  State  Prisoner.'' 
3  ToUi.  poet  8¥0.  j^l.  lis.  6d. 

V. 

Dr,  SigmotuTs  New  Work. 

TEA— ITS  MEDICINAL  AND  MORAL  EFFECTS. 

Fcp.  8to.  5s.  doth  lettered. 

VI. 

Mr,  James's  New  Novel. 

THE  GENTLEMAN  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL.    3  vols,  post  8yo.31s.  6d. 

**  Barely,  if  ever,  has  Mr.  James  proved  himself  more  soceessftaL*'— Coubt  Joubnal. 

VII. 

Dr.  Holland's  New  Work. 

MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS.    By  Hbnkt  Holland,  M.D. 

Phyaioian  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.    8vo.  18s. 

VIII. 

**  A  perfect  vade-meemmfar  muff  per§on  hanimg  a  KUchen  Gordey*."— Gloucbstbb  Joubn. 

THE  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR. 

By  John  Roobbs,  Author  of  "  The  Frait  Cultivator."     7s.  ck>th. 


WILSON  AND  SON,  PBINTBBS,  67,  8BINNBB  STBBBT,  LONDON. 
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WEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


COMMEBOE^   MANUFAOTUXS8,  «ic. 


A  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  and  MINES:  con- 
taining a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Andre  w  Ur  b  , 
M.D.  F.R.S.  M.G.S.  M.A.S.  London ;  M.  Acad.  N.S.  Philadel. ;  S.  Ph. 
Soc.  North.  Germ. ;  Hanov. ;  Mulh.  &c.  &c.  In  one  closely  and  beantiftillj 
printed  volume,  8to.  containing  1242  pages,  and  illustrated  with  1241  £n- 
grayings  on  Wood.     Price  £2.  10s.  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  lettered. 

A  DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  THEORETICAL,  and  HISTORICAL, 
OF  COMMERCE  and  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION,  mnstrated 
with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R.  M*Culloch,  Esq.  A  New  Edition,  wiUi  a 
new  and  enlarged  Supplement,  bringing  down  the  information  to  January, 
1839.  In  one  closely  and  beautifully  printed  yolume,  8to.,  containing  iq>. 
wards  of  1350  pages,  SOs.  bds. 

*^*  The  SuppLBMENT,  containing  excellent  Maps  of  the  completed  and  pro- 
posed Canals,  Railways,  &c.  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  Britiah 
Possessions  in  North  America,  may  be  had  separateliff  price  78.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  PRICES,  with  reference  to  the  Causes  of  their  principal 
Variations,  from  1 792  to  the  present  time.  Preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the 
History  of  the  Corn  Tradb  in  the  last  Two  Centuries.  By  Thomas 
TooKB,  Esq.  F.R.S.     2  vols.  8vo.  price  £l.  16s.  doth  lettered. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  BILLS  of  EXCHANGE,  particalariy  as 
relating  to  the  Customs  of  Merchants  ;  with  the  French  Code  relating  to 
Bills  of  Exchange.  By  F.  Hobler,  Jun.  Attomey-at-Law ;  Author  of 
*'  Familiar  Exercises  between  an  Attorney  and  his  Articled  Clerk."  Fcp. 
8vo.  6s.  doth  lettered. 

STEEL'S  SHIP-MASTER'S  ASSISTANT,   and    OWNER'S   MANUAL; 

containing  General  and  Legal  Information  necessary  for  Owners  and  Masters 
of  Ships,  Ship-Brokers,  Pilots,  and  other  persons  connected  with  the  Merchant 
Service.  New  Eklition,  by  J.  Stikbman,  Secretary  to  the  East  India  and 
China  Association  With  Tables  of  Weights,  Measures,  Monies,  &c  by 
Dr.  Kellt.     1  large  and  dosdy  printed  voL  21s.  bds. ;  22s.  6d.  IkL 

CONVERSATIONS  on  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Janb  Majicbt. 
12mo.  6th  Edition,  98.  bds. 

By  the  same  Authoress, 

JOHN    HOPKINS'   NOTIONS    on    POLITICAL    ECONOMY.      12mo. 

4s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  and  PRINCIPLES  of  BANKING.     By  J.  W.  Gilbaet. 

4th  Edition,  enlarged,  8vo.  98. 

*4*  This  book  may  be  considered  as  a  Grammar  of  Banking.  The  general 
reader  may  acquire  from  it  a  competent  knowledge  of  most  of  the  facts  and 
principles  connected  with  the  subject. 
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OBOORAPHY,  TOPOGRAPHY,  TRAVEIiS,  Ate. 


A  TOUR  IN  SWEDEN   in    1838 ;  comprising  O  bservationB  on  the  Moral, 

Political,  and  Economical  State  of  the  Swedish  Nation.    By  Samuel  Laing, 

Esq.    8vo.  128.  doth. 

Lately  jrablished,  price  148.  the  Sd  Edit,  of 

MR.  LAING'S  THREE  YEARS'  RESIDENCE  IN  NORWAY. 

"  For  minuteness  of  information,  and  amplitude  of  details  regarding  the  habits, 
manners,  customs,  and  genersl  condition  of  the  Norwegians,  this  work  of  Mr.  Laing's 
snrpasses,  we  think,  any  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  same  subject.  We  ourselves 
have  certainly  met  with  no  work  capable  of  affording  so  complete  and  intelligible  a 

{»icture  of  the  domestic  economy,  of  the  ordinary  mode  of  living,  and  daily  pursuits  of 
his  interestingpeople,  than  what  is  presented  to  us  in  the  pages  of  this  very  entertain- 
ing TOlume.*'-~8COTaMAN. 

IMAGERY  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL ;  or.  Descriptive  Extracts  from  "  Scenes 
and  Impressions  in  Egypt  and  Italy,"  "  Sketches  in  India,"  "  Recollections 
of  the  Peninsula,"  &c.  &c.  By  Mijor  Shbrbr.  1  vol.  post  8vo.  98.  6d. 
cloth  lettered. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  GEOGRAPHY :  comprising  a  complete  Description 
of  the  Earth  ;  exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical 
Structure,  the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the  Industry,  Commerce, 
Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.     By  Hugh 
Murray,  F.R.S.E.      Assisted  in  Astronomy,  &c.  by  Professor  Wallace ; 
Geology,  &c.  by  Professor  Jameson ;  Botany,  &c.  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker ; 
Zoology,  &c.  by  W.  Swainson,  Esq.     With  82  Maps,  drawn  by  Sidney 
Hall;  and  upwards  of  1000  other  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Drawings  by 
Swainson,  T.  Landseer,  Sowerby,  Strutt,  &c.  representing  the  most  remark- 
able  objects  of  Nature  and  Art  in  every  Region  of  the  Globe.     Complete  in 
1  thick  vol.  8vo.  of  upwards  of  1500  pages,  608.  half-bound  vellum. 
«« It  is  without  a  rival."— Asiatic  Journal. 
«  The  most  perfect  book  on  its  subject."— Atlas. 
**  One  of  the  most  learned^  accurate,  and  entertaining  works  on  geography.*' 

Gentleman's  Maoaxins. 

NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  FIFTY-THREE  MAPS,  on  Colombikr 
Paper;  with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries  carefully  Coloured.  Con- 
structed entirely  from  New  Drawings,  and  engraved  by  Sidney  Hall. 
Corrected  to  the  present  time.  Folded  in  half,  bound  in  canvas,  «£8. 18s.  6d. ; 
ditto,  half-bound  in  Russia,  ^9.  98. ;  in  the  full  extended  size  of  the  Maps, 
half-bound  in  Russia,  «^10. 

ALPHABETICAL  INDEX  of  the  NAMES  contained  in  the  above 
ATLAS,  with  References  to  the  Number  of  the  Maps,  and  to  the  Latitude 
and  Longitude  in  which  the  PUees  are  to  be  found.     Royal  8yo.  2 Is.  cloth. 

SKETCH   OF   ANCIENT   and   MODERN   GEOGRAPHY.     By  Samuel 
Butler,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry;  late  Head  Master  of 
Shrewsbury  Royal  Free  Grammar  School.     8vo.  New  Edition,  corrected, 
98.  boards. — Abridged,  12mo.  price  2s.  cloth. 
By  the  same  Author, 

ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY ;  consisting  of  23  Coloured  Maps, 
from  a  New  Set  of  Plates :  with  an  Index  of  all  the  Names.  8vo.  128.  hf-bd. 

ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY;  consisting  of  23  Coloured  Maps:  with 

a  complete  accentuated  Index.     8vo.  128.  hf-bd. 
GENERAL    ATLAS    of    ANCIENT    and    MODERN    GEOGRAPHY: 

45  Coloured  Maps,  and  Two  Indexes.    4 to.  24s.  half-bound. 
^«*  The  Latitude  and  Longitude  are  given  in  the  Indexes  to  these  Atlases. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 
HISTORY  AND  BIOORAPHT. 


LIPE  AND  ADMINISTRATION  of  EDWARD,  FIRST  EARL  of 
CLARENDON.  With  original  Ck>rrespondeiice  and  authentic  Papers  nerer 
befbre  published.    By  T.  H.  Listxr,  Esq.    3  vols.  8to.  Portrait,  £2.  8s. 

LIFE  OF  EDWARD   the   BLACK  PRINCE.     By  O.  P.  R.  Jambs,  Eso. 

A  New  Edition,  in  2  vols.  fq>.  Syo.  la  just  ready, 

"The  most  popular,  most  complete,  and  most  intereating  account  of  the  Bfack  Prince 
that  we  have  seen."— Athenjium. 

LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  the  SECOND,  KINO  of  PRUSSIA.  By  Loi^ 
Dover.     2d  Edit.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  288. 

'*  A  most  deliffhtftil  and  comprehensive  work Judicious  in  selection,  intelligent 

in  arrangement,  and  graceftil  in  style.'*— LiTEaxRY  OAZBfTTE. 

LIFE  OF  SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY.      By  hU  Brother,  Dr.  John  Davt. 

2  voUi.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  28s. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  EiisnbeCfa. 
By  Shaeon  Tuemek,  Esq.  F.A.S.  R.A.S.L.&C    12  vols.  8vo.  ^8.  3s. 

The  above  may  also  be  had  in  the  following  separate  portions ; — 

History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  comprising  the  History  of  England  frmn 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  5th  Edit.  3  vols.  8vo.  £2. 5s. 

HisTOET  OF  England  during  the  Middle  Ages  ;  comprising  the  Reigns 
from  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  also  the 
History  of  the  Literature,  Poetry,  Religion,  the  Progress  of  the  Reformatiom 
and  of  tlie  Language  during  that  Period.    3d  Edit.  5  vols.  8vo.  £3,  boaHs. 

History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII ;  comprising  die  Political  History  of  the 
commencement  of  the  English  Reformation :  being  tiie  First  Part  of  the 
Modem  History  of  England.    3d  Edition,  2  vds.  8vo.  26s.  boards. 

History  of  the  Reigns  of  Edwajld  VI.  Mary,  and  E!lisabbth:  befaigtlie 
Second  Part  of  the  Modem  History  of  England.  2d  Edit.  2  vols.  8to.  32s. 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY ;  containing  Memoirs,  Sketdkes,  or 
brief  Notices  of  the  Lives  of  about  12,000  Eminent  Persons,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  2d  Edition,  with 
Additions.  1  voL  fcp.  8vo.  containing  846  pages,  price  Ss.  6d.  doth; 
10s.  6d.  bound,  with  gilt  leaves. 

By  the  same  Author, 
SELECT  BRITISH  BIOGRAPHY.    Fcp.  8vo.  48.  dodi  lettered. 

GIBBON'S  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Reprinted  from  the  Original  Text,  with  Um 
careful  omission  of  all  Passages  of  an  Irrel|gious  or  Immoral  Tendency.  By 
Thomas  Bowdlbr,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.    5  vols.  8vo.  ^S.  3s,  boards. 
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LATELY  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN,  ORME,  AND  CO. 
MATURAIt  PHIXiOSOPHY  AND   NATURAIi  HISTORY. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  of  MECHANICS.  By  the  Key.  H.  Mosblbt,  M.A. 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natand  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King's  College ; 
being  the  First  Volame  of  lUustrations  of  Science  by  Professors  of  King's 
College,  London :  forming  a  Course  of  Instruction  in  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Natural  History.     Fop.  8to.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  8s.  cloth  lettered. 

INTRODUCTION  to  ENTOMOLOGY  ;  or  Elemento  of  the  Natural  History 
of  INSECTS.  By  the  Rev.  William  Kibbt,  M.A.  F.R.S.  and  L.S.;  and 
William  Spbncb,  Esq.  F.L.S.  5th  Edition,  4  thick  volumes,  8vo.  with 
Plates  and  Portraits,  price  <^4.  boards. 

**  We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence's  labours  without  again 
thanking  them  for  the  services  tbev  have  done  to  the  science  of  Entomology,  llieir 
work  is  an  honour  to  them  and  their  country.'  *~Mothlt  Rbvibw. 

INTRODUCTION  to  thb  MODERN  CLASSIFICATION  of  INSECTS; 
comprising  an  Account  of  the  Habits  and  Transformations  of  the  different 
Families ;  a  Synopsis  of  all  the  British,  and  a  Notice  of  the  more  remarkable 
Foreign  Genera.  By  J.  O.  Wbstwood,  Sec.  Ent.  Soc.  London,  F.l  .S.  &c. 
(2  vols.)  Vol.  1.  illustrated  with  above  50  Woodcuts,  comprising  nearly  a 
Thousand  distinct  Figures,  price  One  Guinea,  cloth  lettered. 

«  A  carefol  and  Judicious  digest  of  rare  and  extensive  leamine,  of  elaborate  and  deep 
research.  It  is  impossible  to  read  these  interesting  psfi^es,  and  compare  the  text  with 
the  numerous  cuts,  executed  flrom  the  author's  own  drawmgs,  without  feeling  a  profound 
respect  for  the  invincible  industry  which  has  collected  so  immense  a  mass,  of  informa- 
tion.''—Btomolooical  Maoazimb. 

LETTERS  to  a  YOUNG  NATURALIST,  on  thb  STUDY  of  NATURE 
AND  NATURAL  THEOLOGY.  By  J.  L.  Drummond,  M.D.  Author  of 
"  First  Steps  to  Botany."    2d  Edition,  12mo.  cuts,  7b.  6d.  boards. 

BOOK  OF  NATURE:    a  Popular  Illustration    of  the  General  Laws  and 
Phenomena  of  Creation.    By  John  Mason  Good,  M.D.  F.R.S.    3d  Edit. 
3  vols.  fop.  8vo.  24s. 
**  The  best  philosophical  digest  of  the  kind  which  we  have  seen.*'— Monthly  Rbv. 

TAXIDERMY  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Collecting  and  Preparing  Objecto  of  Natural 
History.     12mo.  Plates,  4th  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By  Chaelbs  Watbeton,  Esq.  of 
Walton  Hall,  Author  of  **  Wanderings  in  South  America."  2d  Edition, 
with  a  View  of  Walton  Hall,  and  an  Antobiography  of  the  Author,  1  vol. 
fcp.  8vo.  8s.  doth  lettered. 

**  A  deligbtfol  little  volume Mr.  Waterton  is  evidently  one  who  loves  the  pursuit 

of  naturafhistory  for  its  own  sake ;  he  is  one  who  r^ices  in  the  happiness  of  God'" 
creatures,  and  marks  with  delight  the  development  of  their  instincts.*' 

Quabtbblt  Rbvibw. 

DR.  TURTON'S  MANUAL  of  thb  LAND  and  FRESH-WATER 
SHELLS  OF  thb  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised,  and  with  considerable  Additions.  By  John  Edwabo  Gbat,  Esq. 
of  the  British  Museum. 

INTRODUCTION  to  LAMARCK'S  CONCHOLOGY.    By  E.  A.  Crouch, 
F.L.S.    4to.  22  Plates,  3 is.  6d.  plain ;  £3.  3s.  coloured. 

SHELL-COLLECTOR'S  PILOT;  also,  the  best  Methods  of  Preserfing 
Insects,  Birds,  &e.    By  J.  Mawb.     4th  Edition,  5s.  bds. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 
NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  &c.-€ONTINUBD.  I 


TREATISE  OK  the  STEAM  ENGINE ;  Historical,  Practical,  and  Deacripfife, 
By  John  Parey,  Engineer.  4to.  illustrated  by  namerons  Woodcnts,  and 
25  Copperplates,  engraved  by  Wilson  Lowry,  from  Drawings  by  Mesare.  Farey. 
«£5.  58.  bds. — Vol.  II.  is  in  the  press. 

AN    INTRODUCTION   to   GEOLOGY;     intended  to  convey  a  Practical 

Knowledge  of  the   Science,    and  comprising  the  most  important   recent 

Discoveries :  with  Elxplanations  of  the  Facts  and  Phenomena  which  aerre  to 

confirm  or  invalidate  various  Geological  Theories.     By  Robert  Bakxwku:.. 

5th  Edition,  considerably  enlarged  from  the  4th  Edition,  and  with  new  Sectiooa 

and  Cuts,  price  One  Guinea,  cloth,  lettered. 

"  A  work  conspicuous  for  attractiveness,  for  perspicuity,  for  a  style  generally  viror- 
ous  and  correct— often  elegant  and  beaotinil,  and  for  an  independence  of  spirit  which 
carries  the  author  straight  forward  to  his  object  without  any  servile  regards  to  prerious 
systems.  Mr.  Bakeweirs  work  has  long  been  our  favourite  elementary  treatise  on 
Geology.''— Ath  BNJiUM. 

REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  of  CORNWALL,  DEVON,  aicd  WEST 
SOMERSET,  by  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Trea- 
sury.  By  Henry  T.  Db  la  Beche,  P.R.S.  &c.  Director  of  the  Ordnsmce 
Greological  Survey.  1  vol.  8vo.  with  numerous  Sections  and  Plans.  Price  14a. 
cloth,  lettered. 

NEW  SYSTEM  of  GEOLOGY;  in  which  the  great  Revolutions  of  the  Earth 
and  Animated  Nature  are  reconciled  to  Modem  Science  and  to  Sacred  His- 
tory.   By  A.  Urb,  M.D.  F.R.S.     8vo.  with  7  Plates  and  51  Woodcuts,  2l8. 

"  We  regard  this  New  Svstem  of  Geology  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  accessioaa 
lately  made  to  the  scientific  literature  of  our  country." — ^BaANDS's  Quabtbki.t  JoumN. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  MINERALOGY.  With  12  Plates,  engraved  by  Mr. 
and  Miss  Lowry.     3d  Edition,  enlarged,  2  vols.  12mo.  148.  doth. 

"  The  plan  of  these  Conversations  is  happily  conceived,  and  it  is  executed  with  ability 
and  taste.  The  author  has  studiously  avoided  all  unnecessary  parade  of  technical 
diction,  has  rendered  the  doctrines  of  crystalk^^raphy  more  familiar  than  heretofore 
to  the  tyro  in  mineralogy,  and  has  included  some  of  the  most  recently  discovered  sab- 
stances.  We  may,  therefore,  unhesitatingly  characterize  this  work  as  one  of  the  most 
desirable  text  books  that  have  issued  fh>m  the  British  press.**— Month  lt  Rbtibw. 

CONVERSATIONS— ON  LAND  and  WATER.     By  Mrs.  Mabcbt.    With 

a  coloured  Map,  showing  the  Comparative  Altitude  of  the  prindpal  Monntains 

of  the  World.     In  fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  6d.  cloth,  lettered. 

"  Mrs.  Marcet*s  *  Conversations*  have  long  been  reg^arded  as  the  best  popular  intro- 

dnctions  to  the  science  of  nature The  natural  way  in  which  one  part  or  the  subject 

is  made  to  lead  to  the  other,  giving  the  effect  of  a  continuous  discussion — the  lucid  and 
graphic  distinctness  of  the  description — and  the  simplicity  and  aptness  of  tbe  illustra- 
tion employed — together  with  the  fkmiliar  and  playful  style,  and  tnepertinent  anecdotes 
introduced— combine  to  render  the  '  Conversations  on  Land  and  water'  a  delightfully 
entertaining  as  well  as  instructing  book  for  the  young ;  nay  more,  the  information  so 
concisely  and  exquisitely  conveyea  may  be  edifying  to  many  readers  of  mature  age.  If 
science  were  oftener  taught  in  this  homely  and  simple  way,  the  pursuit  of  knowledga 
would  be  infinitely  more  engaging  to  old  and  young.*'— Spectator. 

By  the  same  Authoress, 
CONVERSATIONS   on   VEGETABLE   PHYSIOLOGY  ;    comprehending 
the  Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  Application  to  Agriculture.    3d  Edition, 
revised,  fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  98.  cloth  lettered. 

CONVERSATIONS    on   NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY.     8th  Editioii,  with 

22  Engravings  by  Lowry,  10s.  6d.  boards. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  CHEMISTRY,  In  which  the  Elemcnto  of  that  Sdcncc 
are  familiarly  explained  and  illustrated  by  Experiments ;  with  a  Conversation 
on  the  Steam  Engine.  2  vols.  12mo.  13th  Edition,  with  Plat«s  by  Lowry, 
14s.  boards. 
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BOTANY,   AORICUUTURE,  *e. 


By  JOHN  LINDLEY,  Ph.D.  RR.S,  L.S.  ^c. 

Prqfeuor  qf  Botany  in  the  London  Untvenity  College  and  in  the  Royal  InetituHon. 

SCHOOL  BOTANY ;  or,  an  Explanation  of  the  Characters  and  Differences  of 

the  principal  Natural  Classes  and  Orders  of  Plants,  belonging  to  the  Flora  of 

Europe,  in  the  Botanical  Classification  of  De  Candolle.     For  the  use  of  the 

Students  preparing  for  their  Matriculation  Examination  in  the  Uni- 

Yersity  of  London.     In  one  volume,  fcp.  Sto.  with  upwards  of  One  Hundred 

and  Sixty  Woodcuts,  price  68.  cloth,  lettered. 

"The  authority  of  De  Candolle,  backed  by  the  author's  own  peculiar  and  original 
views  on  the  subject,  carry  the  work  far  above  the  ordinary  character  of  manuals.*' 

Monthly  Revibw. 

INTRODUCTION    to    BOTANY.      2d    Edition,    with    Corrections    and 

considerable  Additions,  1  large  vol.  8vo.  with  numerous  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 

18s.  cloth. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the '  Introduction  to  Botany,'  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
to  be  the  most  valuable  and  perfect  in  any  language  we  are  acquainted  with." 

Medical  Gazettb. 
'*  The  most  valuable  work  of  the  kind  in  our  language." 

British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

**  A  work  of  classical  excellence ;  most  accurate,  instructive,  and  pleasing.  It  is 
essential  for  every  botanist  to  have  a  copy  of  it  beside  him." 

Mbdioo-Chirurgioal  Review. 

A  NATURAL  SYSTEM  of  BOTANY;  or,  a  Systematic  View  of  the 
Organization,  Natural  Affinities,  and  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  whole 
Vegetable  Kingdom :  together  with  the  Uses  of  the  most  important  Species 
in  Medicine,  the  Arts,  &c.  2d  Edition,  with  numerous  Additions  and 
Corrections,  and  a  complete  List  of  Grenera,  with  their  Synonyms,  1  vol. 
8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THB  BRITISH  FLORA,  arranged  according  to  the  Natural 
Orders.  2d  Edition,  with  numerous  Additions,  Corrections,  and  Improve- 
ments, 12mo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

A  KEY  TO  STRUCTURAL,  PHYSIOLOGICAL,  an©  SYSTEMATIC 
BOTANY.    For  the  Use  of  Classes.     8vo.  4s.  6d. 

FLORA  MEDICA :  or,  a  Botanical  Account  of  all  the  most  remarkable  Plants 
applied  to  Medical  Practice  in  Great  Britain  and  other  Countries.  1  vol. 
8vo.  price  18s.  cloth,  lettered. 

"  We  feel  bound  to  recommend  it  in  a  strong  manner  to  the  medical  public.  Many 
examples,  which  we  miirht  enumerate,  shew  how  important  it  is  that  the  investigation 
of  medical  plants  should  be  taken  up  by  some  one  fully  qualified  for  the  execution  of  so 
difficult  a  task.  No  one  was  better  adapted  to  fulfil  the  object  which  be  has  professed 
than  Dr.  Lindley ;  and  we  feel  confident  that  his  work  wiU  obtain  the  patronage  which 
it  justly  merits.*'— Lancet. 

**  We  direct  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  general  value  of  the  work,  as  an 
instructive  guide  in  the  acquisition  of  botanical  knowledge,— to  the  correct  descriptions 
given  of  medicinal  plants  and  articles  obtained  therefrom,— to  the  great  labour,  research, 
and  industry  of  the  author.— and  to  the  anxiety  in  renderiur  the  information  full,  satis- 
Ikctory,  ana  precise ;  and  we  conclude  by  saying  that  the  student  will  find  in  Dr. 
lindley's  work  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  treatise  on  medical  botany.'' 

Edinburou  Medical  Journal. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  HORTICULTURE.      28.  sewed. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  ORCHARD  and  KITCHEN  GARDEN.  By  G.  Lindley, 
C.M.H.S.  Edited  by  J.  Lindlet,  Ph.  D.  F.R.S.  &c.  1  Urge  volume, 
8vo.  168.  boards. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 

BOTANY,  &c.— CONTIRUSO. 

By  J.  C.  LOUDONy  F.L,8,  i^c,  flr. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  PLANTS;  oamprising  the  Description,  Specifio 
Character,  Coltore,  History,  Application  in  the  Arts,  and  eveiy  other 
desirable  particular  respecting  all  the  Plants  Indigenons  to,  Cnltivated  im,  or 
Introduced  into  Britain.  With  nearly  Ten  Thousand  Engravings  on  Woc»d. 
2d  Edition,  corrected,  1  large  vol.  8to.  jf3.  13s.  6d.  boards. 

"  The  most  osefol  and  popular  botanical  work  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  Bngtiali 
language."— Jameson's  Philosophical  JouaMAL. 

HORTUS   BRITANNICUS :     a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  Indigenous  to, 

Cnltivated  in,  or  Introduced  into  Britain.    New  Edition,  with  a  New  Supple- 

ment  containing  all  the  New  Plants  introduced  into  Britain,  up  to  MaxtA 

1839.    Prepared  under  the  direction  of  J.  C.  Loudon,  by  W.  H.  Baxtka  ; 

and  revised  by  Gborox  Don,  F.L.S.    8vo.  31s.  6d.  in  doth. — Supplemoit 

separately,  8s. 

**  The  beauty  of  its  type,  the  excellent  arran(rement  of  its  matter,  the  vast  gnantfty  of 
usefkU  gardening  information  that  it  contains,  and  the  carelbl  application  of  the 
soondest  principles  of  orthography  and  etymology  to  the  accentuation  and  tennination 
of  the  systematic  names,  give  it  a  claim  to  be  considered  a  classical  work  la  the  litera- 
ture of  gardening."— Ed  wAans's  Botanical  Rboistbb. 

AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  op  GARDENING ;  comprising  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Landscape  Garden- 
ing  :  indnding  all  the  latest  improvements ;  a  Grenend  History  of  Gardening 
in  all  Countries,  &c  New  Edition,  greatiy  enlarged  and  improved,  wi& 
nearly  1000  Engravings  on  Wood,  1  vol.  8vo.  £2,  10s. 
"  One  of  the  most  usefti]  and  interesting  publications  of  modem  times.*' 

SrawAaT's  PLANTBa*s  Gut  on. 
**  No  nrdening  book  so  comprehensive,  and  containing  such  an  immense  mass  of 
matter,  lias  ever  been  submitted  to  the  public  more  ftree  ftrom  error  of  the  pen  or  the 
press.**— Monthly  Rbvikw. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE  ;  comprising  the  Theory  and  Pjrac 
tice  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying  out,  Improvement,  and  Bfanagemeat 
of  Landed  Property ;  and  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Productions  of  Agriculture,  indnding  the  latest  Improvements  ;  a 
General  History  of  Agriculture  in  all  Countries,  &c.  With  nearly  1300 
Engravings  on  Wood.  1  large  vol.  8vo.  3d  Edition,  with  a  SvppLmMKNT, 
containing  all  the  recent  improvements,  £2.  10s.  bds. 
**  One  of  the  most  scientific  and  justly  popular  woiics  of  the  present  times.*' 

STBWAaT'S  PLANTia'S  GUIDB. 

ARBORETUM  et  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM  ;  or,  tiie  Hardy  Traot 
of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Fordgn,  Pictorially  and  Botanically  dehneatod, 
and  Sdentifically  and  Populariy  described.  8  thidc  vols.  8vo.  (4  of  Letter- 
press  and  4  of  Plates,)  consisting  of  above  3000  pages  of  Letterpress,  above  400 
8vo.  Plates  of  Trees,  and  upwards  of  2500  Woodcuts  of  Trees  and  Shnibsy 
&c.  price  £10,  neatiy  bound  in  doth,  lettered. 

HORTUS  LIGNOSUS  LONDINENSIS ;  or,  a  Catalogue  of  aU  the  Ligneous 
Plants,  Indigenous  and  Foreign,  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  and  Grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  &c.  &c.     1  vol.  8vo.  price  7s.  6d.  in  doth. 

THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER  and  VILLA  COMPANION:  compriaing 
the  Choice  of  a  Suburban  or  Villa  Residence,  or  of  a  Situation  on  whidi  to 
form  one ;  the  Arrangement  and  Furnishing  of  the  House ;  and  the  Laying- 
out,  Planting,  and  general  Management  of  the  Garden  and  Grounds :  the 
whole  adapted  for  grounds  from  one  perch  to  fifty  acres  and  upwards  in  ex- 
tent ;  and  intended  for  the  instruction  of  those  idio  know  littie  of  gardening 
and  rural  affairs,  and  more  particularly  for  the  use  of  Ladies.  1  voL  8vo. 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  20s.  cloth  lettered. 
*'  The  most  complete  work  on  villa  gardening  that  has  ever  appeared  in  our  lan> 

guage.*'— QuAaTEBLY  Joubnal  op  AoaicuLTuas. 
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BOTANY,  ftC.— CONTINUED. 


By  SIR  JAMES  EDWARD  SMITH,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Late  PruldaU  of  the  Unnrnm  S0cUt9,  ^c, 

THE  ENGLISH  FLORA.    6  vols.  8vo.  £Z.  128.  boards. 

Contents  : — Vols.  I.  to  IV.  the  Flowering  Plants  and  the  Ferns,  price 
£2.  88.  bds. 

Vol.  V.  Part  1.  128. — Crtftooamia  ;  comprising  the  Mosses,  Hepattcs, 
Lichens,  Characese,  and  Alge.    By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 

Vol.  V.  Part  2.  12s.— The   Fungi— completing  the  work,   by   Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  and  the  Rer.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S.  &c. 

COMPENDIUM  of  the  ENGLISH  FLORA.  2d  Edition,  with  Additions 
and  Corrections.    By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.     12mo.  78.  6d. 

THE  SAME  in  LATIN.     5th  Edition,  12mo.  U.  6d. 

INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  PHYSIOLOGICAL  and 
SYSTEMATICAL  BOTANY.  New  Edition,  with  lUnstrations  of  tiie 
Natnral  Orders  (combining  the  object  of  Sir  J.  Smith's  "  Grammar*'  with 
that  of  his  '*  Introduction.'')  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.  Syo.  36  Plates,  16s.  cl. 


By  SIR  WILLIAM  JACKSON  HOOKER,  KH.  LL.D. 

Regiu9  Pro/e$$or  o/B&tmntg  in  the  Uni^enUp  t/Ola$gvw,  ^c 

THE  BRITISH  FLORA;  compri^ngthe  Flowering  Planto  and  the  Ferns. 
8vo.  4th  Edition,  with  Plates,  containing  82  Figures,  illustimtiye  of  the 
Grasses  and  Umbelliferous  Plants,  128. ;  or  coloured,  1 6s. 

*«*  In  this  edition  all  the  newly  discovered  Species  are  introduced.  The 
Linneean  arrangement  is  foDowed  in  the  body  of  the  work  ;  but  in  the  Appendix 
are  given  the  Characters  of  all  the  Natural  Orders,  with  a  List  of  the  Greneray 
referring  to  the  pages  where  they  are  described. 

Vol.  II.  Part  I,  of  the  above  (Cryftogamia),  8vo.  12s. — ^Vol.  II.  Part  2 
(Fungi),  completing  the  work,  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  and  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley.    8vo.  12s. 

MUSCOLOGIA  BRITANNICA.  Containing  tiie  Mosses  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  systematically  arranged  and  described;  with  Plates.  By 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  ;  and  T.  Taylor,  M.D.F.L.S.  &c.  8vo.  2d  Edition, 
enlarged,  31s.  6d.  plain ;  jf  3.  3s.  coloured. 

ICONES  PLANTARUM  ;  or.  Figures,  with  brief  Descriptive  Characters  and 
Remarks,  of  New  and  Rare  Plants,  selected  from  the  Author's  Herbarium. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  200  Plates,  price  £2,  16s.  doth,  lettered. 

Pj^rt  I.  of  a  Continuation,  comprising  50  Plates  and  Descriptions,  to  be  com. 
pleted  in  4  Parts,  price  14s.  each. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  to  a  man  €>i  science  than  the  phuits  represented  In 
these  volumes  ;»nothiiig  can  be  in  better  taste  or  more  ftdthful  than  the  figures ;  and  it 
is  difllcuU  to  conceive  how  any  thing  can  be  cheaper."— Athbnjium. 
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BOTANY,  &C— OONTIlfUED. 


ELEMENTS    of    PRACTICAL     AGRICULTURE:     comprehendiiig    the 

CiiltiTation  of  Plants;   the  Husbandry  of  Domestic    Animals;     and    the 

Economy  of  the  Farm.    By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.  Profesaor  of  Agri- 

cnlture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.      1  vol.  8vo.  2d  Edition,  wiA 

Alterations  and  Additions,  and  above  200  Woodcuto,  188.  doth,  lettered. 

**  No  work  on  iirricaltnre  has  appeared  in  our  time  which  will  bear  a  comparison  with 

this  excellent,  and  we  would  say  classical  work,  of  Professor  U>w.    It  will  become  ttoc 

manual  of  practical  agriculture  for  the  BriUsh  empire;  and  the  iudicioos  viewsaiid 

sound  rules  of  our  author  will  unquestionably  prove  beneficial  to  the  agncultaralmts  of 

other  countries."— Jameson's  Edin.  Philosophical  Journ. 

ELEMENTS  of  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  Sir  Huvfhyt 
Davy,  Bart.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  5th  Edition,  with  Notes  by  his  Brother, 
Dr.  John  Davy,  8vo.  ISs. 

THE  CULTIVATION  of  thb  GRAPE  VINE  on  OPEN  WALLS.  By 
Clbmbnt  Hoarb.     8vo.  New  Edition,  with  Additions,  7s.  6d.  doth. 

'*  Mr.  Hoare  has  thrown  more  light  on  the  subject  of  vine  culture  than  any  Britisli 
gardener  who  has  written  on  the  subject."— Loudon's  Gaudenbr's  Magasinb. 

«« One  of  the  best  productions  upon  any  horticultural  subject  which  has  been  publisbed 
for  some  years."— Athbnjiom. 

FIRST  STEPS  to  BOTANY.  By  J.  L.  Dbummond,  M.D.  12mo.  100 
Woodcuts,  3d  Edition,  9s.  boards. 
«« This  answers  more  completely  to  the  proper  notion  of  an  introduction  to  botany  thu 
any  work  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  truly  scientific,  and  at  the  same  time  of  an  entirrty 
popular  character,  replete  with  entertaining  information,  and  adapted  to  make  the  study 
at  once  attractive  and  improving  in  a  high  degree."— Eclectic  Review. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  BOTANY.  With  22  Engravings,  12mo.  8th  Editxoo 
enlarged,  7s.  6d.  pUin ;  128.  coloured. 


P  O  B  T  R  Y. 


LALLA  ROOKH  :  an  Oriental  Romance.  By  Thomas  Moobb,  Esq.  New 
Ekhtion,  handsomely  printed  in  one  volume,  royal  8vo.  beautifully  illostnted 
with  13  highly  finished  Engravings,  executed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Charles  Heath,  from  designs  by  Stephanoff,  Meadows,  Edward  CortKrald, 
and  Miss  Corbaux.  Bound  in  fancy  cloth,  lettered,  with  ornamental  gilding, 
price  One  Guinea ;  or  with  India  Proof  Plates,  Two  Guineas. 

Also  in  fcp.  8vo.  with  four  Engravings,  from  Paintings  by  WestaU,  IDs.  6d.  do^ 

By  the  same  Author, 
IRISH   MELODIES :    with  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Original  Adrertue- 
ments,  and  the  Prefatory  Letter  on  Music.     13th  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  vrith 
engraved  Title  and  Vignette,  IDs.  doth  lettered. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  Eao.  CoUectod  by 
HiMSBLF.  1 0  voUi.  fcp .  8vo.  with  Frontispieces  and  Vignettes,  price  £2, 1  Oa. 
doth  lettered. 


*^*  This  Edition,  which  the  Author  has  arranged  and  revised  with  the  i 
care  as  if  it  were  intended  for  posthumous  publication,  indndes  many  pieces 
which  either  have  never  before  been  coDected,  or  have  hitherto  remained  jam- 
published.  Preliminary  notices  are  affixed  to  the  long  poems, — the  whole  of  the 
notes  retained, — and  such  additional  ones  incorporated  as  the  Author,  since  the 
first  publication,  has  seen  occasion  to  insert.  The  Frontispieces  end  Yigatttm 
consist  of  views  appropriate  to  the  respective  volumes. 
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LATELY  PUBLISHED  BY  tOWGMAN^  ORME,  AND  CO. 


POETRY— CONTJNUBD. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  LETITIA  ELIZABETH  LANDON  (ktc 
Mrs.  Maclean.)  New  Edition,  4  vole.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portndt  by  M'Clise, 
and  four  other  Illustrations  by  Howard,  &c.  price  288.  cloth  letterc^d. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  A  complete  coUcctcd 
Edition,  comprising  *'  The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland/'  **  The  West  Indies," 
"World  before  the  Flood,"  **Grecnhmd,"  "PeUcan  Island,"  "Songs  of 
Zion,"  "  Poet's  Portfolio,"  and  all  his  smaller  Poems.  3  vols,  foolscap,  18s. 
cloth  lettered. 

"  We  have  long  wished  to  see  a  nniform  and  cheap  edition  of  the  works  of  the  most 
distinguished  Cliristian  poet  who  now  graces  the  annals  of  our  English  literature.  That 
wish  IS  now  gratified  to  its  foil  extent.  The  volumes  before  us,  ooth  as  to  size,  neat< 
ness,  and  price,  are  every  thing  that  could  be  wished."— Evanoblical  Magazine. 

FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE;  in  which  nothing  is  added  to  the  Original  Text, 
but  those  Words  and  Expressions  are  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety 
be  read  aloud  in  a  Family.  By  T.  Bowdler,  Esq.  F.R.S.  New  Edition, 
in  1  large  volume,  8vo.  with  36  Illustrations  after  Smirke,  Howard,  &c.  308. 
cloth ;  with  gilt  edges,  3l8.  6d.  Or  in  large  type,  without  Illustrations,  in 
8  vols.  8vo.  £4,  14s.  6d.  boards. 

REMAINS  OF  HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE,  selected,  with  prefatory  Remarke, 
by  RoBBBT  SouTHET,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. ;  and  1  vol.  24mo.  with 
engraved  Title  and  Vignette,  58. 

SELECT  WORKS  of  the  BRITISH  POETS,  from  BEN  JONSON  to 
BEATTIE.  With  Biographical  and  Critical  Prefaces,  by  Dr.  Aikin.  I  vol. 
8vo.  188.  cloth ;  or  neatly  done  up,  gilt  edges,  20s. 

*'  A  compilation  which  places  before  us  the  best  portions  of  our  best  poets  in  a  very 
accessible  form,  and  in  tlie  selection  of  which  we  have  the  benefit  of  the  sound  taste  and 
critical  abilities  of  a  gentleman  so  long  and  so  usefully  known  to  the  world  of  letters  as 
Dr.  Aikin.    The  plan  of  the  present  volume  is  both  comprehensive  and  Judicious." 

Monthly  Review. 

SELECT  WORKS  of  the  BRITISH  POETS,  from  CHAUCER  to 
WITHERS.  With  Biographical  Sketches,  by  Robert  Southbt,  LL.D. 
1  vol.  8vo.  uniform  with  "  Aildn's  Poets,"  30s.  cloth ;  or  with  gilt  edges, 
£l.  Us.  6d. 


THE  MORAL  of  FLOWERS.  With  24  beautifully  coloured  Plates,  royal 
8vo.  3d  Edition,  30s.  half.bound. 

"  Full  of  exquisite  poetry."— Blackwood's  BfAOAZiNE. 

By  the  same  Author, 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE   WOODS.     I  vol.  royal  8vo.  with  26  bcautiftiny- 
coloured  Engravings,  price  36s.  half-boond. 

"  Cold  must  be  the  heart,  and  dull  the  eye,  that  feels  not,  sees  not,  at  a  first  gUnce,  and 
on  the  perusal  of  a  single  page,  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  most  elegant  volume  to  the 
soft  pencil  and  finer  pen  of  a  lady.*'— Analyst. 

"  This  is  indeed  a  charming  volume,  and  one  which  we  think  no  one,  unless  utterly 
devoid  of  aU  taste  for  that  which  is  tasteful,  can  peruse  without  admiring  the  feeling 
and  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  authoress  introduces  the  ideas  and  associations  that 
in  so  many  instances  are  inseparably  connected  with  our  indigenous  forest  trees." 

Maqazine  op  Natural  History. 

JOANNA  BAILLIE'S  POEMS,  &c.  New  Dramas,  3  vols.  8vo.  368.— A 
Series  of  Plays,  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  delineate  the  stronger  Passions 
of  the  Mind,  3  vols.  8vo.  £l.  Us.  6d.— Miscellaneous  Plays,  8vo.  98.— 
Metrical  Legends,  8vo.  Us. 
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RBUGIONy  THSOXtOaYy  *e. 


WORKS  BY  THE  REV.  S.  T.  BLOOMFIELD,  D.D.  F.S.A. 

THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT;  with  copious  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philolo- 
gical, and  Explanatory ;  3d  Edition,  greatly  enlaiged  and  rery  considerably 
improved,  in  2  closely  printed  vols.  8to.  ;  with  Map  of  Palestine,  pri<:e  £%, 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth  lettered. 

(Dedicated  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.) 

"  Much  as  had  been  done  in  the  two  preceding  impressions,  the  triko  edition  is  yet 
fiurtber  enlanred  (to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  900  pages),  and  considferably  improfred. 
This  third  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  may  Justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  Talnable 
for  biblical  students  that  has  yet  been  issued  from  the  press  m  this  country." 

HoRNE*s  Intro  ouction  to  thb  Study  op  thb  ScMPrmas. 

COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  GREEK  TESTAMENT,  with  ENGLISH 
Notes.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  and  a  New  Map  of  Palestine, 
adapted  to  the  Gospel  History.     One  thick  volume,  12mo.  10s.  6d.  d.  leC 

"  This  edition  oi  the  Greek  Testament  supplies  a  desideratum  in  scholastic  Uterm- 
ture.  The  notes  (which  are  strictly  n-ammatical,  scholastic,  and  elementarv)  fkimiak 
to  the  juvenile  student  every  requisite  aid  for  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament.**— CnaiSTi AN  RBMBMBaANCBE. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  Ux  the  public  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bloomiield  for  these 
labours  of  his  industrious  pen :  they  will  carry  down  his  name  with  the  highest  bonoor 
to  posterity.  Our  prayer  is,  that  his  invaluable  life  may  long  be  spared,  and  that  he 
may  be  permitted  to  reap  the  foil  reward  oi  his  self-sacnfldng  devouon  to  the  imperial- 
able  interests  of  Biblical  science. '*—Sv AN OBLiCAL  Maoabinb. 

THE  HISTORY  of  thb  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR.    BY  THUCYDIDES. 

Newly  Translated  into  English,  and  accompanied  with  very  oopioua  Notesv 

Philological  and  Explanatory,  Historical  and  Geographical ;  with  Maps  and 

Plates.     3  vols.  8vo.  45s. 

"  In  the  Notes  by  this  translator,  numerous  interestins^  points  of  classical  anti- 
quities are  ably  discussed,  and  many  thousands  of  invaluable  illustrations  of  the  obaears 
passages  of  the  author  are  adduced  from  the  best  Greek  writers  of  every  age.  As  to  the 
version,  considering  the  aU  but  insuperable  difficulties  with  which  the  translator  has 
had  to  contend,  in  a  writer  said  by  some  great  scholars  to  be  untranslateable,  we  can 
with  truth  say,  that  he  has  executed  his  task  with  fidelity,  taste,  and  judgment.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  can  pronounce  the  work  to  be  quite  indispensable  to  all  who  woold  hEope 
to  understand  the  text  of  the  greatest  of  historians,  but  most  obscure  of  writers.'* 

GbNTLBMAN'S  MAOAZUrB. 

THUCYDIDES.  New  Recension  of  the  Text,  with  oopions  English  Notea, 
Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory ;  Examination  Questions,  &c.  for  tiie 
Use  of  Colleges  and  the  Public  Schools.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  £\.  7s.  bds. 

<*  We  feel  confident  that  no  reader  of  Thucydides  will  ful  to  purchase  sn  editioa 
where,  be  their  scholarship  whst  it  may,  they  cannot  rise  from  its  porosal  without  having 
learnt  much  that  they  did  not  know  before,  and  which  they  cannot  obtain  elsewhere.. .. 
We  will  not  do  the  tutors  of  colleges,  and  masters  ^  pubhc  schools,  the  ii^Dstice  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  so  regardless  of  tneir  own  reputation  and  their  pupiPs  improvement, 
as  not  to  adopt  the  only  edition  of  Thucydides,  which  this  or  any  other  country  has 
produced,  really  suited  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons.**— Gbnti.bmam*s  Mao. 

"  Thucydidis  HistoriaOnecA,  a  doctissimo  firitannotemis  voluminibns  elegantissiBi^ 
ediU.**— Paop.  Poppo,  ^f  Frankfwrt,  in  Pre/,  to  kit  nobU  Vmrinrvm  S4U,  of  TimepdUot^  10 
vols.  8vo. 

ROBINSONS  GREEK  and  ENGLISH  LEXICON  of  ths  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  Edited,  with  carefol  revision,  correctioiis,  oocasioDal  ad^- 
tions,  and  a  Prefoce,  by  Dr.  Bloom pnEi,D.     1  voL  8vo.  288.  cloth. 

**  Dr.  Robinson's  Lexicon,  as  edited  by  Dr.  Bloomfield,  hardly  requires  our  warm  and 
sincere  praise.  It  must  prove  off  rest  value  to  every  student  who  is  wise  enough  to  pro- 
cure it.*'— BaiTisH  CaiTic  and  Quabtbblt  Thboloqical  Rbvibw. 

'*  We  consider  this  the  best  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Testament  that  is  extant.  Dr.  BhKHB- 
field  has  proved  himself  a  most  indeftitigable  scholar,  and  his  present  edition  deserves 
unbounded  success.*'— Chubch  op  Bnoland  QuAUTBaLY  Rbvibw. 
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LATELY  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN,  ORME,  AND  CO. 

REUGION,  THBOLOOY,  &c.-€ONTiifUBD. 

THE  SUNDAY  LIBRARY ;  a  Selection  of  Sermons  from  eminent  Divines 
of  the    Chnrch  of  England,  chiefly  within  the  last  Half  Century.     With 
Notes,  &c.  by  the  Rey.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  D.D.     Complete  in  6  vols,  small  8to. 
with  6  Pbrtraits  of  distinguished  Prelates,  .SOs.  cloth. 
'*  A  little  library  for  a  churchman,  and  a  treasure  for  the  pious  among  the  laity.*' 

LiTsaARY  Gas* 

THE  SACRED  HISTORY  of  ths  WORLD ;  Philosophically  considered, 
in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son.  By  Sha&on  Tubnsr,  Esq.  F.S.A.  and 
R.A.S.L.     New  Edition.    3  vols.  8to.  price  £2.  2s.  bds. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY;  containing  the  Doctrines, 
Duties,  Admonitions,  and  Consolations  of  the  Christian  ReUgion.  By  John 
Burns,  M.D.  &c.     12mo.  4th  Edition,  7s.  bds. 

LETTERS    FROM    an  ABSENT     GODFATHER;    or,  a  Compendium  of 
Religious  Instruction  for  Young  Persons.   By  the  Rer.  J.  E.  Riddls,  M.A. 
Author  of  *'  First  Sundays  at  Church,''  &c.  &c.     Fcp.  8yo.  6s.  cloth  lettered. 

DISCOURSES    ON    THR    SOCINIAN     CONTROVERSY.       By  Ralph 
Wardlaw,  D.D.  Glasgow.     8to.  5th  Edition,  15s.  cloth  lettered. 
By  the  same  Author— SERMONS.    8to.  12s. 

ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS :  applied  to  the  Illa.<tration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
By  Samurl  Burdrr,  A.M.  &c.     New  Edition,  12mo.  8s.  6d.  boards. 
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AROHITBOTURB  AND   ROAO-MAKINO. 

DICTIONARY  of  thr  ARCHITECTURE  and  ARCHEOLOGY  of  thr 
MIDDLE  AGES ;  including  the  Words  used  by  Ohi  and  Modem  Authors, 
&c.  &c.  By  John  Britton,  F.S.A.  &c.  1  large  vol.  royal  8to.  illus- 
trated by  41  Engravings  by  J.  Lr  Krux,  £2.  16s.;  medium  4to.  ;^5. ; 
imperial  4to.  £7.  7s. 

T.  F.  hunt's  ARCHITRCTURAL  WORKS. 

HINTS  ON  PICTURESQUE  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE;  in  a  Series  of 
Designs  for  Gate  Lodges,  Gamekeepers'  Cottages,  &c.    4to.  New  Edit.  21s. 

DESIGNS  FOR  LODGES,  GARDENERS'  HOUSES,  and  othrr 
BUILDINGS,  IN  THR  MODERN  or  ITALIAN  STYLE.    4to.  21s. 

DESIGNS  FOR  PARSONAGE.HOUSES,  ALMS-HOUSES,  &c.    4to.  21s. 

EXEMPLARS  of  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE,    adaptrd  to   MODERN 

HABITATIONS :  with  illustratiye  Details,  &c.    4to,  £2,  2s. 
\*  Hie  aboTe  may  be  had  with  Proof  Impressions  of  the  Plates  on  India  Paper. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  COTTAGE,  FARM,  and  VILLA  ARCHITEC- 
TURE and  furniture.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  «mj.  New  Edit. 
1  large  yoI.  8to.  1 100  pages  of  Letterpress,  and  illustrated  with  upwards  of 
2000  Engravings,  £3^  boards. 

A  TREATISE  on  ROADS :  wherein  the  principles  on  which  Roads  should  be 
made  are  explained  and  illustrated,  by  the  Plans,  Specifications,  and  Contracts, 
made  use  of  by  Thos.  Telford,  Esq.  on  the  Holyhead  Road.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Hrnrt  Parnrll,  Bart.  Hon.  Mem.  Inst.  Ciy.  Bngin.  Lond. 
2d  Edition,  greaOy  enlarged,  with  9  large  Plates  (2  of  which  are  new).  21s. 
doth  lettered.  ^ 

PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  RAILROADS  and  INTERIOR  COMMU- 
NICATION IN  GENERAL.  Containing  tiie  Performances  of  tiie  Improyed 
Looomotiye  Engines :  with  Tables  of  the  Comparative  Cost  of  Conveyance  on 
Canals,  Railways,  and  Turnpike  Roads.  By  Nicholas  Wood,  Colliery 
"^Oewer,  Mem.  Inst.  Civ.  Engin.  «mj.  3d  Edition,  very  greatiy  enlarged, 
with  15  large  Plates  Tsereral  of  which  are  new,  and  the  rest  have  been  re- 
drawn and  re-engraved)  and  several  new  Woodcuts,  price  3  is.  6d.  doth. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 
UISCBIiXiANBOnS  WORKS. 


THE  DOCTRINE  of  thb  DELUGE ;  Tindicating  the  Scriptural  Aocoont 
from  the  Doubts  which  have  recently  been  cast  upon  it  bj  Ge<^ogical  Speco- 
lations.  Bj  die  Ber.  Lsvbson  Ysrnom  HA&ooumT.  2  yola.  8to.  ^6b» 
cloth  lettered. 

"  A  work  of  much  ingenuity  in  its  design,  and  most  elaborate  research  in  its  exscn- 
tion."— British  Critic 

THE  RURAL  LIFE  of  ENGLAND.  By  Wh^liam  Howitt.  2  toIs. 
post  8yo.  beautifully  embellished  with  engraTings  on  Wood,  by  Samnd 
Williams,  price  24s.  doth,  lettered. 

By  the  same  Author^ 

THE   BOY'S  COUNTRY   BOOK;   being  the  real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy. 
,  Written  by  Himself.    1  vol.  top,  8vo.  illustrated  with  abore  Forty  Woodcuts 
by  Samuel  TR^lliams,  Ss.  doth,  lettered. 

Also, 

COLONIZATION  and  CHRISTIANITY.  A  Popukr  History  of  the  Treat- 
ment of  the  Natives  by  the  Europeans  in  all  their  Colonies.  1  toI.  post  Sto. 
price  lOs.  6d.  cloth,  lettered. 

ON  FEMALE  IMPROVEMENT.  By  Mrs.  Jobn  SANOFomn.  Second 
Edition,  in  1  vol.  post  8to.  price  7a.  6d.  cloth. 

'*  Mrs.  Sandford*8  observations  appear  to  be  the  result  of  experience  and  mature 
reflection,  and  are  distinguished  by  amiability  and  good  sense,  pervaded  with  a  strong 
religious  feeling."— Spbctatob. 

By  the  same  Authoress, 

WOMAN  IN  Hsm  SOCIAL  and  DOMESTIC  CHARACTER.  5th  Edit, 
fcp.  8vo.  68.  doth.  ^ 

"  We  could  wish  to  see  these  useftd  volumes  in  the  hands  of  every  young  lady  on  ber 
leaving  school.  Thev  would  aid  greatly  in  the  formation  of  character,  in  correcting 
current  mistakes  of  life,  in  invigorating  the  intellect,  in  refining  and  elevating 
the  taste,  and  above  all  in  imparting  a  high  tone  of  moral  and  religious  sentiment  to 
the  mind."— BvANOBLioAL  Maoabinb. 

PROGRESSIVE   EDUCATION.    Translated  from  the  French  of  Madame 

Nbckbr  db  Saussurb.     2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12s.  doth,  lettered. 

**  It  ii  worthy  the  attention  and  serious  perusal  of  every  teacher,  every  parent,  every 
magistrate,  or  divine  in  the  kingdom."— Educational  Maoabinb. 

liACON ;  or.  Many  Things  in  Few  Words.     By  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Colton. 

New  Edition  8vo.  128.  doth. 

SELECTIONS  from  thb  EDINBURGH  REVIEW;  with  a  Prdiminary 
Dissertation  and  Notes.  Edited  by  Mauricb  Cross,  Esq.  4  large  vols. 
£3.  38.  boards. 

LETTERS,  ON  thb  Subjbct  of  thb  CATHOLICS,  to  MY  BROTHER 
ABRAHAM,  who  lives  in  the  Country.  By  Pbtbr  Pltmlet.  Pbst  dvo. 
21st  Edition,  7s.  cloth. 

THE  DOCTOR,  &c.    Vols.  1  to  5,  £2,  12s.  6d.  doth. 

'*  We  cannot  look  into  a  page  without  some  desire  to  quote  from  it,— the  wealth  of  its 
humour  and  literature  is  so  abundant."— Bxaminbb. 
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BnSCELLANBOUS  WORKS— continubd* 

TRIALS  OF  THE  HEART.  By  Mrs.  Brat,  Authoress  of  "  Trelawny,»'  "  The 
Talba,"  "  Warleigh,"  Stc.     3  vols,  post  8vo.  £l.  Us.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  of  MUSICAL  COMPOSITION  ;  comprehending  the  Rules  of 
Thorough-Bass  and  the  Theory  of  Tuning.  By  William  Crotch,  Mus.  Doc. 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  2d  Edition,  small  4to. 
with  Plates,  12s.  cloth. 

**  This  work  contains  as  much  assistance  as  any  written  source  of  instruction  could 
.>08sib1y  convey.     The  whole  is   characterized  by 
acquaintance  with  music.*'— Monthly  Rbyikw. 


possibly  convey.     The  whole  is   characterized  by  great  simplicity  and  a  profound 


By  the  same  Author, 
LECTURES  ON  MUSIC.     7s.  6d. 
*'  We  regard  this  book  as  a  very  pleasant  and  popular  work.**— Wbstmivstbb  Rby. 


WORKS  OF  OSNSRAXi  UniilTT. 


A   POPULAR  LAW  .DICTIONARY ;    with  New  Tables  of  Descent  and 

Consanguinity.     By  T.  E.  Tomlins.     1  thick  volume,  of  nearly  600  closely 

printed  pages,  8yo.  18s.  cloth,  lettered. 

"  We  have  examined  several  subjects  on  which  we  happen  to  have  some  of  the  know- 
ledge of  experience,  and  the  sharpness  of  interest ;  and  in  these  we  find  the  work  taXl, 
clear,  and  to  the  point."-^-SPBCTATOR. 

PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  for  m akiko  WILLS  in  conformity  with  the  Nbw 
Act,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  Ist  January.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  of 
the  Legacy-Duty  OflSce,  London.  8tfa  Edition,  fcp.  8yo.  price  Half-a- 
Crown,  neatly  done  up  in  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE.    2d  Edit.  fcp.  8yo.  Ss.  cloth,  gUt  edges. 

'*  Mr.  Hudson  is  evidently  a  sensible  practical  man,  who  does  not  write  books  by  the 
square  foot,  but  who  seeks  only,  and  we  think  snccessfbUy,  to  convey  in  plain  and  con- 
cise language  his  instructions  briefly  and  cheaply  to  poor  will-making  or  administering 
morta]iTy.''--ATHBNiBUM. 

*^*  The  aboYe  two  works  may  be  had  bound  together  in  one  Yolume, 
price  7s.  doth,  lettered. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE,  and  the  USAGES  of  SOCIETY ;  with  a 
Glance  at  Bad  Habits.  By  Aywy^j.  18th  Edition.  Fcp.  8yo.  2s.  6d.  gilt 
edges. 

SHORT  WHIST;  its  RISE,  PROGRESS,  and  LAWS:  together  with 
Maxims  for  Beginners,  and  Observations  to  make  any  one  a  Whist  Player. 
By  Major  a*****.  5th  Edition,  fcp.  8yo.  with  Frontispiece,  3s.  in  foncy 
doth,  gUt  edges. 

THE  TREASURY  of  KNOWLEDGE  and  LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE. 
By  Samubl  Maundbr.  Consisting  of  a  new  and  enlarged  English  Dic- 
tionary, a  Grammar,  Tables  of  Verbal  Distinctions,  with  Examples,  &c. 
a  new  IFniversal  Gazetteer,  a  Classical  Dictionary,  a  Compendium  of  Chrono- 
logy and  History,  a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  and  various  useful  Tables. 
The  whole  uniquely  surrounded  by  Moral  Maxims  and  Proverbs.  10th  Edit. 
1  thick  vol.  royal  18mo.  neatly  printed  in  pearl,  88.  6d.  cloth ;  or  IDs.  6d. 
embossed  and  gilt 
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WORKS  OF  GENERAL  UTILITT— oontimubd. 

INSTRUCTIONS  to  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN.    By  UcutCoL  P.  Hawur. 

8th   Edition,  greatlj  enlaiiged  and  thorongfalj  reyised,  with  new  Cats  of 

of  Heads  of  Wild  and  Tame  Swans,  all  hit  last  new  Coast  Gear,  witii  nuny 

other  original  subjects,  and  contaiidng  altogether  60  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 

I  vol.  8to.  2  Is.  doth  lettered. 

«  From  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  information,  tlus  work  can  be  riewed  in  no  other 

light  than  the  critical  observattons  of  a  veteran  and  scientific  Sportsman.    Experience 

has  been  his  tutor,  and  practice  his  expounder,  of  all  the  arcana  of  his  ftivourite  hobby, 

which  he  rides  with  confidence,  derived  from  actual  warfkre  in  the  field  of  his  laboors. 

Thoogh  addressed  to  the  young  sportsman,  it  must  not  be  considered  solely  as  the 

Mentor  of  the  tyro ;  grey  beards  may  learn  wisdom  from  his  rudiments :  and  we  do  not 

scruple  in  adding  that  the  most  experienced  will  pause  at  their  <  old  (kmiUar  doings.* " 

Sponnifo  MAOAsnrB. 

THE  GUN  ;  or,  a  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Prindple,  and  Manoftcture  of  the 
various  descriptions  of  Small  Fire-Arms.  By  William  ChiSKNS».  1  vol. 
8vo.  Plates,  15s. 

HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  Fom   ths  MANAGEMENT  of   HEALTH.     Bj 

Thomas   Bull,  M.D.  Physidan-Aoooucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery 

Institution,  &c.     2d  Edit,  greatly  enlarged.     Fop.  Svo.  7s.  doth  lettered. 

**  There  is  no  mother  that  will  not  be  heartily  thankftil  that  this  book  ever  fen  Into 

her  hands;  and  no  husband  who  should  not  present  it  to  his  wife.     We  cannot  urge  its 

value  too  strongly  on  all  whom  it  concerns.**— Bolbctic  Rbyibw. 

A  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY; 

compiled  from  the  best  Sources,  chiefly  German.     By  the  Rev.  J.  £.  Riodlb, 

M.A.  Curate  of  Harrow ;  Translator  and  Editor  of  Scheller's  laige  Latin 

Lexicon,  which  has  recently  appeared  from  the  Oxford  University  Pre». 

Svo.  31s.  6d.  doth. 

"An  admirable  IMctionary,  and  promises  more  help  to  the  Latin  student  than  any 
thing  hitherto  afforded  him  in  this  country.**— Bvanoblical  Maoasinb. 

(Separatdy)  English-Latin,  21s. ;  Latin-English,  10s.  6d.  doth. 

YOUNG    SCHOLAR'S     LATIN-ENGLlSH    AND     ENGLISH-LATIN 
DICTIONARY ;  being  an  Abridgment  of  the  above.     8q.  1 2mo.  price  1 2a. ; 
bound  and  lettered. 
(Separately)  English-Latin  Ss.  6d. ;  Latin-Engliah,  2d  Edition,  7s. 

INSTRUCTIONS  to  EXECXJTORS  amo  ADMINISTRATORS ;  shewing 
the  Duties  and  Responsibilities  inddent  to  die  due  Performance  of  tfadr 
Trusts ;  with  Forms  property  filled  up  fbr  every  Bequest.  By  J.  H.  B&aot, 
late  of  the  Legacy-Duty  Oflloe,  Somerset  House.  Svo.  6Ui  Edition,  improved 
to  the  latest  date,   8s. 

*,^*  This  work  contains  information  of  a  more  tedinical  nature  than  Mr. 
Hudson's  work,  and  is  therefore  adapted  to  the  use  of  Attorneys  as  wdl  as  the 
Public. 

DOMESTIC  DUTIES ;  or.  Instructions  to  Young  Married  Ladies  on  the 

Management  of  their  Households,  &c.  &c.    By  Mrs.  William  Parkbs. 

12mo.  4th  Edition,  10s.  6d.  doth,  lettered. 

"The  volume  before  us  is  one  of  those  practical  works  which  are  of  real  value  and 
utility.  It  is  a  perfect  vadb-mboum  for  the  young  married  lady,  who  may  resort  to  it 
on  an  questions  of  household  economy  and  etiquette.  There  is  nothing  omitted  mWk 
which  it  behoves  a  young  lady  to  be  acquainted.'*— Nbw  Monthly  Mao. 

ON  THE  VALUATION  of  PROPERTY  rom  thb  POOR'S  RATE.     By 
J.  S.  Bayldon.    Svo.  New  Edition,  enlarged,  7s.  6d. 
By  the  ••'no  Author, 
ART  or  VALUING  RENTS  and  x^ILLAGES,  &c.    New  Edition,  7a.  bda. 


WILSON  AND  SON,  PRINTSRS,  S7,  SKINNBB  STBBNT,  LONDON. 
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